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CHAPTER  XXX\1II. 
A  Parable. 

>W  we  hnd  not  been  five 
mmutes  within  the  walla 
of  Castle  Osprey  when 
great  shouts  of  Inughter 
were  heard  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  library ;  and 
presently  the  Laird  camo 
qmckly  into  tbo  room 
where  the  two  women 
were  h  tan  ding  at  the  open 
window.  He  was  flou- 
rislung  a  newspaper  in 
hia  hand;  delight,  sar- 
cafim,  and  desperate 
humour  Rhone  in  his  face. 
He  would  not  notice  that 
Queen  Titania  looked 
very  much  inclined  to 
cry,  as  she  gazed  out  on 
the   forlorn    remainJi   of 

•»l*t  had  oaer  been  a.  rnae-gnrduii ;  ho  would  pay  no  heod  to  Mary  Avon'a 

•  -ive  eye*. 

thk,  ma'am,  juit  llHton  to  ihU,"  he  called  out  bnokly; 
tOU  ZUL-^HO.  247.  1. 
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and  all  the  atmoHplierc  of  the  room  seeoKHl  to  wiike  up  into  cheerfulness 
and  life.  *'  Have  I  not  told  ye  often  about  tbat  extraordinary  body, 
Johnnie  Guthrie  1     Now  just  listen  !  "  I 

It  appciii*ed  that  tho  I^inl,  without  oven  bestowing  a  gbince  on  the' 
\i\\G  of  lettci*s  lyin;^  waiting  for  liim,  liad  at  once  dived  into  the  mnas  of 
newRpjijxirs,  find  ha<l  snccoedwl  in  6fihing  out  tho  report  of  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Strathgoviin  Policse  Commiasionei-a.  Witli  a  solemnity  that 
Bt*arcoly  veiled  hi.s  suppressed  mirth,  ho  said— 

"Just  listen,  mu'jim  :  *Tlie  fortni^^htly  meeting  of  the  Strath  go  van 
Police  Commissioners  was  held  on  Monday,  Pro'ost  McKendrick  ia 
the  chair.  3tr.  Robert  Johnstone  said  lie  had  much  pleasure  in  con- 
gratulating the  chairman  and  the  other  gentlemen  ass^-mbled  on  tlie 
fiijirnHl  juid  tible  manner  in  which  the  fire  briga<lo  had  done  their  duty  on 
the  pi*evious  Saturday  at  the  great  conflagration  in  Coidlcr-aide  baildings ; 
and  ho  referred  esj>ecially  to  the  immense  assistance  given  by  the  new 
fii*e-engine  recently  purchased  by  the  Commissioners.  (Hear  I  hear  J 
He  could  assure  the  meeting  tluit  but  for  tlie  zealoa^i  and  patriotic  ai-dour 
of  the  brigade — aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  efficient  working  of  the  steam 
engine — a  most  valuable  proj)erty  would  have  been  devoted  holnsbolt 
to  the  llames.' " 

Tho  I^ird  frowned  at  this  phrase. 

"  Does  the  ci-aytui-e  think  he  \a  talking  Latin  1 "  ho  asked,  apparently 
of  himself. 

However,  he  continued  his  reading  of  the  i-eport — 

II » pi^^vost   McKendrick,  replying  to  these  observationa,  obMrved 
that  it  was  certainly  a  matt*T  for  congratulation  that  the  fire  brigade 
should  have  proved  their  efficiency  in  so  distinct  a  manner,  consideri 
the  outlay  that  had  been  incurred ;  and  that  now  the  inhabitants  of 
Burgh  M*ould  perceive  the  necessity  of  having  more  plugs.     So  far  all  the" 
money  had  been  well  s[>ent.     Mr.  J.  Guthrie"— but  here  the  L^drd 
could  not  contain  hi.s  laughter  any  longer. 

**Tlmt*8  Johnnie,   ma'am,"   he  ciied,   in   expknatiou,  "  tliat'a 
Johnnie  Guthrie  I  was  telling  ye  about — tho  poor,  yaumering,pemickit 
quoi-ulouB   cniytui'C  !       *  Mr.   J.  Guthrie  begged  to  wiy  he  could   n 
join  in  these  general  felicitations.     They  were  making  a  great  deal 
noiso  about  nothing.     The  fire  was  no  tii-e  ut  all ;  a  servant-girl  cou 
have  put  it  out  with  a  pail.     Ho  had  come  fi*om  Glimgow  by  tho  eleve 
o'clock  'bus,  *ind  there  was  then  not  a  tnice  of  a  fire  to  be  seen. 
mil  dnmago  done  to  tho  property  was  not  done  by  the  fire,  but  liy 
diiiy  water  dra^vn  by  the  fire  brigade  from  tlic  C-onltor  bum,  which  d 
water  had  entirely  desti'oyc<l  Mi-s.  Maclnnos'  best  bedroom  fumitttret. 
The  Laird  flourished  the  ncwsi>apev,  and  laughed  aloud  In  hU  joy 
the   mere  reading  of  the   extract  liad   so  thoroughly   disoomlitcd 
enemy, 

**  Did  ye  ever  hear  the  like  o*  that  body  t  **  he  cried.     "  A  Rnarlin,' 
qaarlin',  gnmtia',^  growliu',  faahious  craytui'O  X    Ue  thinkn  thoi^  co 
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Mi  b»  anf  fire,  just  hecnuse  be  tvas  not  in  time  to  ma  it.  Oh,  Johnniei 
JoknniA,  Job&ni«,  Tm  jtmt  fair  ashamed  o'ye/' 

Bat  at  thi«  j>oint  the  Liiird  neemcd  to  become  aware  tliat  he  hod 
gmn  wn^  trio  mudi  to  his  love  of  pure  and  pithy  EnglLsh.  He  imme- 
B|it«lT  Bud,  in  a  more  foruial  innnner — 

W  **I  am  glad  to  perceive,  ma'am,  that  the  meeting  paid  lio  heed  to 
Umb  iftricturea,  but  went  on  to  consider  whether  the  insarance  com- 
|M]iks  flbonld  not  share  the  expense  of  maintivining  the  fire  brin^ade. 
Tkatwumost  proi>er — moat  jndeecious.  I'm  thinking  that  after  dinner 
I  eovtld  imA  do  Iwrtti^r  than  express  my  riews  npon  that  snbject,  in  a 
MirraildmBed  to  the  Pmvost.  It  would  ho  in  time  to  bo  i-cnd  at  tho 
togotlUy  !H.*<li>rant 

'•Com«  'I'Tj,  Mnry,  and  lot  us  fjet  through  our  letters,"  said 

hta  bo'tjrv.'-  vway  with  a  sigh  from  the  diUpidatod  rose-gaiden. 

Afl  t\hef  pua^od  the  piano,  she  opened  it. 

**  How  strange  it  will  sound  !  "she  aaid. 

She  pbyed  a  few  liar«  of  Mary  Avon's  favourite  song ;  Romehow  the 

iImw  iTw  wi'tmM  singularly  rich  and  full  and  lieautiful  after  our  long  list^n- 

h^c  to  the  monotonous  ra^h  of  ilw  sea.     Tlien  she  put  her  hand  within 

'Vn  arm  and  gently   led  her  away,  and  said  to  her  aa  they  passed 

wu'^ugh  the  hjJi 

** '  Oh,  litil*  did  my  mitlter  thin% 
\Vhon  tlr»t  ftbe  cradled  mo* 

AhU  ever  I  should  have  come  back  to  such  a  picture  of  desolation. 
BqI  w^  must  put  a  bruve  face  on  it.  If  the  autumn  kills  the  garden,  it 
UwhiUa.  You  will  want  all  your  colour-tubes  when  we  show 
I  Lm})  Hoom/* 

••Thai  was  the  plifcce  the  Doctor  was  anaious  to  veesit,'*  said  the 
who  was  immediately   behind  them.     **  Ay.     Oh,  yes,  we  will 
Min  Mary   Loch  Hourn  ;  she  wilt  get  some  material  for  sketches 
"     '  the  Cneat  locli   in   the  wholo  of  the  HiglJanda. 
•I'jniith  iimt  of  all  persuiwled  Ui  8oe  Bunessan — " 
Hot  we  hsanl  no  more  about  Tom  (ialbraitb.     Queen  Titonia  had 
-'  t  exclamation  as  she  glanced  over  tho  mldresscs  of  the 
to  her, 
Ftvtu    Angim!"   sht*  aaid,   tm   sho   hurriedly   opened   one   of  the 
and  ran  her  eye  over  the  contents. 
Kar  foe*  grew  grave,  and  inadvertently  she  turned  to  the  Lidrd. 
••  Eb  tlitee  ilays."  she  said,  "  he  was  to  start  for  Italy." 
Hfcr  look*^  at  tho  ,Ute. 

-  ]'  '*f   Ijondon  already  I"    said  she,   and   then   she 

mii^  .  <.,    ._.:   .     ..ijCT.     *•  And  he  does  not  say  where  he  L3  going." 

n0  I^rd  kob"*!  *:mvo  too — for  a  seoond.     But  ho  was  an  excellent 

]1«  In-  ling  tho  air  that  his  hostess  had  been  playing. 

0vet  '  m  and   papers  oarotewly.     At  length,  ho  said, 

ftasir  offi&o  iudiflbreaioo— ' 
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*'  The  grand  thing  of  boing  away  at  sea  Is  to  teach  ye  the  comparo? 
teevely  trilling  importance  of  nnvtliing  that  can  happen  on  land." 

He  tossed  the  unopened  letters  about»  onlr  regarding  the  addresses. 

"  \Vliat  care  I  what  the  people  may  have  been  saying  about  me  in 
my  ab^enoe  t — the  real  thing  is  that  we  got  food  to  eat  and  were  not  swept 
into  Corrievreckan.  Come,  Miss  Mary,  I  will  just  ask  ye  to  go  for  a 
atroU  tlirougU  the  garden  wi*  me,  until  dinner  time  ;  our  good  friends  will 
not  aak  us  to  drass  on  an  evening  like  this,  just  before  we  have  got  every< 
thing  on  ahore.  Twenty-five  meeuutes,  ma'am  1  VeiT-  weU.  If  &n, 
body  has  been  abusing  me  in  my  absence,  we'll  listen  to  the  poor  fello 
after  dinner,  when  we  can  get  the  laugh  made  general,  and  so  makf 
some  good  out  of  him  ;  but  just  now  we'll  have  the  quiet  of  thes 
to  ourselves.  Dear,  dear  nie  !  we  used  to  have  the  sunset  after  dinner 
when  we  were  away  up  aliout  Canna  and  Uist." 

Mary  Avon  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  What !  not  a  single  letter  for  ye?     Tliat  shows  very  l>ad  taste 
the  pairt  of  the  young  men  about  England.    But  I  never  thought  much 
them.     From  what  I  hear,  they  are  mostly  given  over  to  riding  hoises, 
and  shooting  pheasants,  and  what  not.     But  never  mind.     I  waiii  yo 
oome  out  for  a  stroll  wi'  mc,  my  lass  :  ye'll  see  some  fine  colour  aboul 
the  Morven  hilla  presently,  or  I'm  mistaken." 

*'  Very  well,  sir,"  said  she,  obe<1iently  ;  and  together  tlicy  went  out 
into  the  garden. 

Now  it  was  not  until  some  minutes  after  the  dinner-gong  had  Boun 
that  we  again  saw  these  two,  and  then  there  was  nothing  in  the  m 
of  either  of  them  to  suggest  to  any  one  that  any  Uiing  had  happened, 
was  not  until  many  days  aflen*'artl9  that  we  obtained,  bit  by  bit, 
account  of  what  bad  occurred,  and  even  then  it  was  but  a  stammering, 
and  disjointed,  and  ehy  Jiccoimt.     However,  such  as  it  was,  it  had  be 
appear  here,  if  only  to  keep  the  narrative  straight. 

The  Laird,  walking  up  and  down  the  gravel  path  with  his  com- 
panion, said  that  he  did  not  so  much  regret  the  disappearance  of  the 
roees,  for  there  were  plenty  of  other  flowers  to  take  their  place.  Then 
he  thought  lie  and  ahe  might  go  and  sit  on  a  seat  wliich  was  pla 
under  a  drooping  ash  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  for  from  tliis  |>oint  th 
commanded  a  liue  view  of  the  western  aeas  and  hills.  They  bad  just 
Bat  down  there  when  he  said  — 

"  My  girl,  I  nm  going  to  take  the  privilege  of  an  old  man,  and  speak 
frankly  to  ye.  1  have  been  watching  ye,  aa  it  were — and  your  mind  is 
not  at  ease." 

Miss  Avon  hastily  assured  him  that  it  was  quite,  and  begged  to  dtai 
bis  attention  to  the  yacht  in  the  bay,  where  the  men  were  just  lowi 
the  ensign,  at  sunset. 

The  Laird  returned  to  the  tiubject ;    entreated  her  not  to  take  it 
that  he  should  intorfeie  ;  and  then  reminded  her  of  a  certain  night 
Loch  Leven,  and  of  a  promi^  he  bad  then  made  her.     Would  he  be  fi 
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tbU  solemn  tsadertaking  if  be  did  oot,  at  some  risk  of  vexing  her, 

of  being  amsUlered  a  prying,  foolish  person,  endeavour  to  help  her  if 

la  was  in  tronUe  1 

Mi0  Atod  mid  hov  grateful  she  was  to  him  for  all  his  kindnees  id^ 

';  aiMl  how  Ilia  |iromise  had  already  been  amjily  fultiUed.     She  voa 

in  troabic     She  hoped  no  one  thought  that     Everrtbing  that  had 

wajt  for  the  I*e8t.     And  here— as  vaa  aflerwurdfl  admitted — 

bfuM  Liito  a  fit  ofinying,  and  was  very  much  mortified,  find  aj^hamed 

But  at  vr;is  iK>mt  tiie  Ljurd  would  Rppear  tc  hare  taken  mattfirs  into 

■  own  hand.    Firrt  of  all  he  began  to  speak  of  his  nephew — of  his  bright 

tiatui«,  and  so  forth  — of  his  professed  esteem  for  her — of  certain  poe^i- 

ea  that  be,  the  Dutti,  had  been  dreaming  about  with  the  fond  fancy 

aa  oM  man.     Ajid  rather  timidly  he  asked  her — if  it  were  true  that 

Cbooght  ererythin;;  had   haiipeued  for  the  lient — whether,  after  all, 

Dflpbew  Howard  might  iiots]>eak  to  herl      It  had  been  the  dream  of 

did  ag«  to  see  these  two  togothor  at  Donny-Diains,  or  on  board  that 

yacht  he   would   buy  for  them  on   the  Clyde.     Was  that  not 

al4i.f 

Ilms   at   least-,   the   girl   was   honest   and    earnest    enough — evon 
r^y  mrnfiat.     8Iie  aasnred  him  that  tlmt  wns  quite  impositible.     It 
vaa  hifpvlMi.     The  Laird  remained  silent  for  Boruc  minutes,  holding  her 

••Thm,"  said   he,  rather  sadly,   but  with   an   nflectatioa   of  grave 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story.     It  is  about  a  young  lass,  who 
y  proud,  and  who  kept  her  thonght«  very  much  to  herself,  and 
Id  not  give  her  friends  a  chance  of  helping  her.     And  she  wna  very 
of  ►— a  yoking  Prince  we  will  call  him — who  wanted  to  go  away  to 
wmn,  and  make  a  gn?flt  name  for  himBolf.     No  one  was  prouder  of 
Prince  tJiau  the  girl,  mind  ye,  and  ahe  ejicouraged  him  in  everything, 
tlicy  vcrv  gruat  friends,  and  she  was  to  give  him  all  her  diamond!*, 
y—riit,  and  necklacee — she  would  throw  them  into  hia  treasury,  like 
xnatroD — juRt  that  he  might  go  away  and  conquer,  and  coma 
aad  marry  her.     But  lo,  and  U'hold  I  one  night  all  her  jewels  and 
wpre  stolen  I     Then  what  docs  she  dot     Would  ye  believe  itt 
goal  and  qnarrula  with  that  young  Prince,  and  tells  him  to  go  away 
fqgbt  bis  hatttra  for  himaelf.  and  never  to  come  bock  and  see  her  any 
joil  aa  if  any  one  could  fight  a  battle  wi'  a  sore  heart.  Oh,  she  was 
widcsdf  wickod  Um,  to  be  bo  proud  aa  tlmt,  when  she  had  many  friends 
would  willingly  have  helped  her.  ...  Sit  down,  my  girl,  sit  down, 
prU  nS'Via'  mind  the  diimer ;  tliey  can  wnit  for  us.  .  .  .  Well,  yo 
the  alory  goen  on  that  there  Wiw  an  old  man — a  foolish  old  man — 
■Bsd  ■  t  him,  because  of  his  fine  fishing  trickle,  and  the  very 

fliii    ^.      -   ..lit   wi'   tho   tackle — and    tliis  doit^^d    old   Inxly   wna 
vayv  intennerl^iling  in  other  i)eo|iIc's  buainesa.     And  what  do  you 
ba  do«i  litrt  go  and  say  to  the  young  lass  :  <  Ha,  luve  I  found  ye 
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'WC •  Ii  Js  je&  ix  aa  '^ui  auko.  ^Jcs  a* — laiia*  &  'irMaT  no.  "vlio 
liusfuii  Jt3«:w  sac  'Jsat  r£ Zijt  'T3=9b  s=d  -saokz  sT &  j  :iiag  '.am*  wmws — is 
Iz  >ft  5ir  aa.  'Uii  sazi  U&>-  xit  v  l=ii  itt:  iinz  iut  «e?c  4'  Tc*srs  T '  She 
Mtruii  Oiuc  mtf  *  T'vii  iaie  Tkd  z^mfc^ruhpti  Sm  'sstti  sec  i£ie  &re  to 
<iab7  X :  M  had  Sviai.  caz  vsa:  ^jlmz  -rMkiO.  rr",  'v:=iL  iZ.  aet  voit.  azmI 
har  AtftjDiEja.  isd  zss  ifnaExi  "■-'*•  ""g*-  iitei  besL  kcccL  A^  vkat  do 
joa  li&ajc  iue  o^i  :£«&.  \     Wiij.  u  sir*  u  >;=:«  £iz.  ac.  j«  uhi  zee  ftC  the 

I^.is^;iL.  ze  v-ILi  £«f  ^eas  br  U  j-f-z  -^i  vti:  rrxiiri'  :f  ^  ^ae  Prince 

TtJk  pzi  ri^  ':»£«£.  gen:'r-i'.r  iiuf  sCznjsLx^  vi:uk.  I2«  *arii  teas  hdd 
httOL     Ja  Zdtft  ^jfr  ■{•'u:^  v>  L'O'  ^leC  vis.  &  arj  c£  ^s«krr. 

*"  Oii,  tx*f  t£t,  to.  ^ '.     Y:  -  t-H  2::c  -io  ^u:  I     Y^a  ▼£!  ec<  iifgnde 

AaI  tLesL — cLIa  is  ber  cv^  jccotr*.,  soirii — tc£  LAini  nae  too,  and 
•tLl  heid  ber  by  the  haz^  isd  s^^ke  ssef^j  u  fao-. 

^  lAignde  rca  t  **  niii  be.  "  Foolisi  kis  1  Coo&e  is.  to  toot  dianer." 
Wben  tivsK  tvo  did  eozse  in  to  ^^nT-^f — ceAiij  a  charter  of  aa  hoar 
}«te — t^or  iMXt«u  looked  anxxocilj  from  ozjb  to  the  ocoer.  Baft  vhat 
eoold  Aite  peroeiTe  1  Matt  Avon  t^b  somevlus pft>.  acd  she  vac  lifent: 
bot  that  bad  been  hex*  var  of  late.  As  for  the  Laird,  he  came  in 
whittlirig  the  tax»  of  the  Qoeai's  Maries,  which  Ta»  a  strange  grace' 
hdon  i&«aX,  and  he  looke*!  airilv  aronnd  him  at  the  valls. 

**  I  wcnXd  just  like  to  know,"  said  he  lightly,  -  whether  tbere  is  a 
snijde  hooie  in  all  Scotland  where  ye  will  not  and  an  engravix^  of  one  or 
other  cf  Mr.  Thomas  Faed*s  pictures  in  some  one  of  the  rooms  I " 

And  he  preserved  this  careless  and  indifferent  demeanour  daring 
dinner.  After  dinner  he  strolled  into  the  library.  He  voold  Tentare 
npon  a  small  cigar.  His  sole  companion  was  tbe  person  whose  bomble 
datj'  in  this  honaehold  is  to  look  after  rinanfT^l  matters,  ao  that  other 
folks  may  enjoy  themselyee  in  idleneas. 

The  Laird  lay  hack  in  an  easy-chair,  stretched  out  his  legs,  lit  his 
cigar,  and  held  it  at  arms'  length,  as  if  it  were  something  that  ought  to 
be  looked  at  at  a  distance. 

"  You  had  something  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  Miss  Mary's  Ameri- 
can stocky  eh  1 "  said  he,  pretending  to  be  concerned  about  the  end  of  the 
cigar. 

"Yea," 

"What  was  itl" 

«  Funded  Five  per  Cent" 

"  What  would  be  about  the  value  of  it  nov ) " 

"Just  now  I     Oh,  perhaps  106,  or  107." 

"  Ko,  no,  no.  I  mean,  if  the  bonds  that  that  ill-Dsored  Bcoondzel 
canied  away  with  him  were  to  bo  sold  the  now,  what  moDey,  whut  Sng- 
lish  money,  would  they  fetch  t " 

Ba%  thin  i<ec^airad  aooe  culcnlation. 
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Pn.hfcl>ly  about  7,300i" 
^  I  wu  ftdkiiig/*  said  tho  Laifd,  "  because  I  was  wondering  whether 
wan  mxiy  duince  of  traciug  them." 

Not  the  le<i3U    They  ai-e  like  bank-notes— mono  usefnl  indeed,  to  a 
avindW  Uuui  oven  lHfcuk-uot«s." 

"  Ay,  k  that  so,"  said  ihe  Ijoird ;  and  he  ifiecmcil  to  be  so  charmed  with 
▼IktfUing  of  Uie  air  of  the  Quf^tn'.s  Claries  that  he  returned  to  that 
Oddlj  enough,  however,   he  never  Teutui*eJ  beyond  the 
line :  perhajM  he  was  afraid  of  missing  tho  tune. 
"Seven  thouflond  three  hundred,"   said  he,   meditatively.     "Man, 
IfcatV  a  strong  ci^'ar — little,  and  black,  and  atrotij;.     Seven  thousand 
hanilred.     Girls  are  strange  craytures.     1   romeuibor  what  that 
sg  doctor  was  saying  once  about  weonien  bein;^  better  able  to  bear 

paia  tluu)  men,  and  not  ao  much  afraid  of  it  either " 

Aikil  here  tbe  Qut^u*s  Maries  came  in  u<jniin. 

*'  Jt  vouhi  be  a  utj-augc  thing/'  Eaid  the  Laird,  with  a  sort  of  rueful 
"  if  1  were  to  have  a  uteam-yutlit  all  to  myself,  luid  cniise  about 
anarch  of  company,  eh?  No,  no  ;  tliat  will  not  do.  My  uuighboum 
tn  Strathguran  will  uever  say  tJiat  I  deserted  them,  just  when  gi-eat  im- 
pttfTaaaenta  and  borioiiB  work  have  to  \k^  looked  forward  to.  I  will  not 
liaw  h  said  that  I  I'an  away,  just  to  pleasure  myself.  Howard,  my  lad, 
1  dcmbc  but  ye'U  have  to  wliistle  for  that  sttmm  yaeht." 
"^     T  lirtl  rot;^, 

:ik  1  will  smoke  in  the  ganlen  now  :  it  is  a  fine  evening." 
ill-  tuiiit*il  ut  the  door,  and  tteemed  suddenly  to  perceive  a  pair  of 
['*  hdtvjt  ovor  tliw  chimney-piece. 

*'  Tliat's  a  grand  set  o'  horns,"  said  he ;  and  then  he  adtled  caicleasly, 
*  Wh*t  faank  ilid  ye  say  they  Amcncun  bonds  were  in  t " 
•*  Th*  London  and  Westminster." 

"Tlney'r^  ju»t  a  noble  j»air  o*  horna,"  said  he  eniphatic4dly.     *'  I  won- 
der je  do  nut  tokti  them  with  ye  to  London."     iVnd  th^n  he  left. 


CttAPTJiR  XXXIX, 
A  KcuusK. 

•  long  9V^\\  ft^loiv  at  this  time,  for  we  wei-o  me<lituting  a 

Vvj^ogci,  and  uvi'iythinjt^'  had  to  be  left  sliip-shnpt.*  behiud  us. 

l^urd  was  busy  from  morning  till  night ;  but  it  wouhl  appear  that 

•I  wholly  given  to  tt»o  affairs  of  Stmthgovnn. 

i   liiu  hutftcstt  by  quehtious  wliich    had  not  the 

rafirwiOB  to  urpbalte  [^^LvumentA  or  gymxuuuum  chains.     Ue  kept 

r '  ious  silence  so  piqued  and  pi-ovokod  her  that 

iif  maud  ik  i^voantbki  i/i/purtunity  fur  nsking  him,  point-blank,  whether 
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he  had  not  ^loken  to  ^laiy  A  von.     Thoy  were  in  the  ganlf^  at 
iitoe,  be  teated  on  an  iron  acat,  with  a  bundle  of  papers  beside  him  ; 
HtAoding  on  the  gravel-path  with  »omc  frcshly-cat  flowers  in  her 
Tliere  wiu  a  little  colour  in  her  fnce,  for  she  feared  that  the  qaesti 
might  be  deemed  impertinent ;  yet,  after  all,  it  w&s  no  idle  curii 
that  prompteii  her  to  ask  it.     Was  she  not  aa  mnch  interested  in  tb6 
l^irl'd  happiness  as  any  one  could  be  t 

"  I  liaw,"  said  ho,  looking;  up  at  her  calmly. 

Well,  she  knew  that.     Wa«  this  all  the  answer  she  was  to  petl 

"  I  beg  your  panlon,  ma'am,"  raid  he,  after  a  second,  **  if  I  seem  to 
1«e  making  a  mystery  where  there  is  no  mystery.  I  hate  all  fooliahneaa 
like  tlmt.  I  do  not  mvHelf  believe  there  ia  anything  of  the  kind;  bat 
I  will  just  ask  ye  to  wait  for  a  day  op  two  V>cfore  speaking  to  the  lass 
benelf.  After  that,  I  will  leave  it  all  in  your  hand-s.  I  trust  ye  will 
consider  that  1  have  done  my  jmrt." 

"  Oh,  I  am  snre  of  that,  sir,"  said  she  :  though  how  could  she  be 
sure? 

"  There  is  not  much  I  would  not  do  for  that  laaR,"s&id  he,  somewhat 
absently.     "  She  has  a  wondeiful  way  of  getting  a  grip  of  one's  heart 
na  it  were.     And  if  I  could  have  wi^hwl  that  things  had  turned  o 
otherwise " 

The  Laird  did  not  finish  the  sentencp.     He  seemed  to  i-ouse  himsel! 

•'  Toots  !  toots  I  "  said  he,  frowning.  '*  When  we  are  become  men,  we 
have  to  put  away  childish  things.  What  ia  the  use  of  crying  for  the 
moon  T  There,  ma'am,  is  something  serious  and  practical  to  consider 
something  better  worth  con.sitleriiig  than  cHildish  dnsams  and  fanciea." 

And  then,  with  much  lucidity  and  with  a  most  dwpassionate  pai 
of  arguments  on  lx)th  sides,  he  put  before  her  this  knotty  questioul 
whether  it  was  a  fit  and  pro]>er  thing  for  a  body  like  the  Strathgovi 
Commissioners  to  own  public-house  property*  1    That  was  the  gen* 
question.   The  immeJiate  question  was  whether  the  *'  William  Walla* 
public-house,   situated   in   the  Netherbiggins  road,  should  be  re-let 
Ruiumarily  closed  7    On  the  one  baud  it  was  contendcil  that  the  olosi 
of  the  "  William  Wallace"  wotdd  only  produce  a  greater  run  on 
other  licensed  houses ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  a  body  like" 
the   Commissioners  should  set  an  example  and  I'efuse  to  encourage  » 
mischievous  traffic.     Now  the  Laiid's  own  view  of  the  liquor  question- 
which  ho  nlwaj"s  put   forward   modestly,  as  subject  to  the  o]>inion 
those   who  had  had  a  wider  legialativo  and  administrative  expex 
than  liimself — wa.*j,  that  the  total  suppresKion  of  the  liquor  ti*aiHc 
a  chimera  ;  and  that  a  pr*aetit^l  man  should  turn  to  see  what  coidd 
dono  in  the  way  of  stringent  police  regidations.     He  M'as  proceeding 
expound  these  points  when  be  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  Youth,  wi 
had  appeared  at  the  gate,  with  two  long  fishing-rods  over  Ids'  shoulder. 
H©  dropped  his  voice. 

*'  ThAt  just  reminds  me,  ma'am,"  said  he.     "  I  am  grpnf.lv  oblij 
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yt  wy  nephew  eqn&Ily  bo — for  yotir  great  kindness  to  liim.  I  think  it 
vID  not  he  nece«mry  for  him  to  bTASpass  on  your  forbearance  Any  longer." 

••1  4on*t  quit«  iindomtAnrl  yon." 

••1  think  I  will  let  him  go  hack  to  hia  own  pntsnits  now,"  said  the 
Luni 

^  Ob,  no,**  the  autL  "  By  all  means  let  him  oome  with  tis  to  Btoi^ 
Q0«r«jr.  He  hn«  lieeu  very  good  in  not  grtimbling  over  any  incouvenienop. 
YoQ  mmlcl  not  aend  him  away  just  as  we  are  going  to  start  on  oiu* 

Sh0  could  nut  any  nnything  fnrthot*  at  the  moment,  for  the  Youth 
np   the  gravel-pfith,  and    thn'w    the    two  huge   rods   on    to    the 
kwa. 

"Look  thfrr,  nncle ! "  ho  cn*Hl.  *' I  don't  nire  whftt  size  of  lithe 
y«a  fgot  on  the  line,  I'll  Iwt  those  rods  won't  hre-tk,  any  way.  Suther- 
kod  vtied  to  be  lamenting  over  the  big  fish  you  lost  np  in  the  north : 
toy  tbem  with  thom  things  I " 

Han*  Uu>ir  hoitea  passed  on  and  into  the  bourse  with  her  flowers. 

aod  nc-jdiffw  were  left  by  thcnipclvcs. 

"Howard,  lad,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two  men,  "biing  that  chair 

r,  4Dfl  sit  oppOKite  mo.     I  do  not  want  my  jmpers  to  be  dib-tnrbed. 

TherB  an?  one  or  two  matten*  of  hasinfisfi  I  would  like  to  put  befow  ye." 

Th^  Youth  did  m  ho  was  bid.     Tlic  Laird  puused  for  a  sooond  or 

t«o ;  UiMi  ho  liepui — 

•'  When  I  Mked  ye  to  oome  to  the  Iliphlandt*,"  Raid  he,  slowly,  "  I 
An  all«mtttive  bwfore  ye,  with  certain  cimfioquonceB.     There  wore 
•f  whifh  I  wnntfd  ye  to  do.     Ve  have  done  neither." 
-     ith  looked  somewhat  alarmed  :  his  hostewi  waH  not  there 
It  a  jocnlar  air  over  that  liargnin. 
••Well,  «ir,**  he  stammered,  **I — I   could  not  do  m*  hat  was  im^ios- 
mHltL     T —  t  have  done  my  beat." 

"  ?•  •■^,"  (wiid  the  Lainl,  in   a  nmtter-of-fact  way,  "  neither 

hm  bc>  1-  ...  I  will  not.  eay  it  ha£  l>oeii  altoj^thor  your  fault.  Ho  far 
m  I  hAm  snen,  ye  have  been  on  very  good  terms  with  the  young  leddy ; 

Mad — •-;  '  "  I  her  what  att^^ntion  was  expected  of  ye  ;  and " 

•*  ^^  iiicle,"  lie  inler|K)sed,  et^irerly,  *'  What  was  the  use  of 

mf  pttipoBinp  to  the  girl  only  to  be  Kiiubbed  ?  Don't  I  know  she  aires 
a)iotxt  me  than  about  the  man  in  the  moon  1  Wliy,  anybody 
ihmL  Of  CDurHCt  you  know,  if  you  insist  on  it — if  you  drive 
»-  'f  you  wont  me  to  go  in  and  get  suultltcd — ni  do  it.     I'll 

Vi-  tnce.     But  I  don't  think  it's  fair.     X  moan/*  ho  added  hao- 

^,  **  I  don't  think  it  is  nocesaary." 

••  1  <ki  wA.  whili   to  drivo  ye  to  anything,"  said  the  Laird — on  any 
'  aeaMkm  be  might  baTu  laughed  at  the  Y^outh's  ingenuousness,  but 
he  b»t]  •eriotta  buftinnw  on  hand.    **  T  am  content  to  take  things  as 
art.     Nstither  of  th<«  objects  I  hitd  in  view  has  been  aocoinpljghed  ; 
MrbM  both  wer«  impoMble ;  who  c&n  tell  what  Uoe  in  store  for  any 
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of  tis,  when  we  bcgiu  to  pl&n  and  scheme  1  However,  I  axa  m 
to  reg&rd  it  as  your  faiilt.  I  u'lU  impoee  no  fine  or  pimiahmeat,  a«  if 
wo  wore  playing  at  theatre-acting.  I  have  neither  kith  nor  kin  of  my 
own  ;  and  it  is  my  wish  that,  at  my  death,  Deouy-mains  should  go  to  you." 

The  Youth's  faoe  turne^l  i-eU ;  j'et  he  did  not  know  how  to  expreati 
his  gratitudo.  Jt  ilid  not  quite  seem  a  time  for  sentiment;  the  Laird 
was  talking  in  such  a  matter-of-fact  way. 

"  Sulgeot  to  certain  oonditions,"  he  continued.  "  first  of  all,  I  spoke 
some  time  a^o  of  spending  a  sum  of  3,000/.  on  a  steam-yacht,  Dismiss 
that  from  your  mind.     I  cannot  atTurd  it ;  neither  will  you  be  abia" 

The  yoimg  man  stared  at  this.  For  although  he  cai'ed  very  little 
about  the  steam-yacht — having  a  less  liking  for  the  sea  than  some  of 
us — he  was  surprised  to  hear  that  a  sum  like  3,000/.  wsa  even  a  matter 
for  consideration  to  a  reputedly  ricli  man  like  his  uncle. 

*'  Oh,  cei'tainly,  wr,"  baid  he.     "  1  don't  at  all  want  a  steam-yaclii.** 

**  Very  well,  we  will  now  proceed." 

The  Laird  took  up  one  of  tho  documents  beside  hiu),  and  liegan  to 
draw  certain  lines  on  the  back  uf  it. 

"  Ye  will  remember,"  said  he,  jx)inting  with  liin  jxiucil,  *'  that  wjiri-e 
the  estate  proper  of  Denny-nuiins  runs  out  t<>  the  Coulter-burn  road, 
thei'e  is  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  me,  on  which  are  two  tenement, 
yielding  together,  I  should  say,  about  300/.  a  year.  By-and-by,  if  & 
road  should  Ije  cut  bo — across  to  the  Netherbiggina  road — that  land  ^iH 
be  more  valuable ;  many  a  one  will  be  wanting  to  feu  that  piece  then, 
mark  my  words.  However,  let  that  stand  by.  In  the  meantime  I 
have  occasion  for  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  three  hundiod  pounds." 

The  Youth  looked  still  more  alarmed  :  had  his  uncle  1x)en  speculating  ? 
**  — and  I  have  ooufudered  it  my  duty  to  ask  you,  as  the  future  pro- 
prietor of  Denny-mains  in  all  human  probability,  whether  ye  would 
rather  have  these  two  tenements  Hold,  with  as  much  of  tlie  adjoining 
land  as  would  make  up  that  sum,  or  whether  ye  would  have  the  sum 
made  a  charge  on  the  estate  generally,  and  take  your  clionce  of  that  land 
rising  in  value  ?    What  say  ye  t  " 

The  Laird  had  been  prepared  for  sUl  tliis ;  but  the  Youth  was 
Ho  looked  rathej*  frightened. 

*'  I  should  be  sorry  to  hear,  air,"  he  stammered,  **  that — that —  joq 
were  pressed  for  money " 

"  Pressed  for  money  1"  said  the  Laird  severely;  **  I  am  not  pr 
for  money.     There  is  not  a  square  yard  of  Denny-mains  with  a  (u 
of  mortgage  on  it.     Come,  let's  hear  what  ye  have  to  say," 

"  Then,"  said  the  young  man,  collecting  his  wits,  "  my  opiuion 
that  a  man  should  do  whftt  ho  likes  with  his  own." 

**  That's  well  said,"  returned  the  Laird,  much  mollified.     '*  And  I' 
no  sure  but  that  if  we  wei-e  to  roup*  tlmt  laud,  tluit  quarrelaomo 
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Jduuy  Guilirie  mij^bt  not  bo  trying  to  buy  it ;  and  I  would  not  have 
Kim  tot  %  Dpi^hlmur  on  any  cousidonition.  Well,  I  will  write  to  Todd 
«od  Bnrhrinn  about  it  at  once." 

The  Laird  roR©  and  l»epna  to  bnndio  his  pnpor*  together.  The  Youth 
laid  bM  at  the  fialiing-rods,  and  wa3  about  to  cany  them  off  somewheire, 
vhoD  be  WB£  Auddeniy  caUeil  back. 

^  DflMT  tno  i "  said  the  Laird,  "  my  memor)- a  going*  There  was 
ihia^  I  wu  going  to  put  U^fore  yo,  hvd.  Our  ^ood  friends  hero 
very  kind  in  lusking  ye  to  reioiiin  so  long.  I'm  thinking  ye 
tt^lfei  ofliurtogive  up  your  Mtate-ioom  Ix^fiu'e  tliey  atat-t  ou  thiii  long  trip. 
]a  ibm  any  banuos6  or  occupntion  ye  would   like  to  l>e  after  in  the 

TK»  flaab  of  light  that  leapt  to  the  young  man's  face  f 
••Why,    uncle  1"  he  (*Xflajuied   eagL'ily,  diving  hi«   liand   into   hia 
podBei,  ^  I  havo  twit'u  lx!(»ii  ankcd  by  old   Biirnefi  to  go  to  bi^  place — 
(]ni  last  parlndj*e-&hootin;:  iii  Ii*Mlfoi*dBbiro- — " 
Bat  tiio  Vouth  recollected  Lini^lf. 

•*  1  mMau,"  aaid  ho  soriously,  "  liarncs,  tlto  swdll  Holieitor,  don't  you 
knovf — Hngbcs.  Bamn«,and  Hnrncs,  It  would  Ikmlu  uuconiiuonly  ^ood 
Uiing  for  uut  to  Ntaud  well  with  them.  Thoy  are  just  tlio  making  of  a 
jum^ftsUow  at  the  luir  whtui  they  uike  liim  up.  Old  Banion's  son  was 
g|  Gamtiridgo  with  mo;  but  he  doeau'c  do  aiiything — iin  idle  fellow — 
aroi  ^  nothing  but  ahooting  and  billuu*ds.  1  re^dly  uught  to  cultivftie 
M  Barnm." 

Tbe  Laird  eyed  him  askance. 

**  Oft  yv  go  l<i  your  pa.irtrid;,'C>bljooLing,  and  make  no  mora  pro- 
■aiii  hi* ;  and  tlicn  lie  uddud,  *'  ^Vud  look  hero,  my  lud,  when  ye 
kva  (hia  Itooic!  I  hop*  yc  will  expres?^  in  n  pro])or  form  your  thnuks  for 
Us  kindaen  ye  have  received.  No,  no ;  I  do  not  like  tlie  way  of  you 
ImlkK  in  that  niFpcct.  Ye  taiie  no  notice  of  anything.  Ye  receive  a 
aaa'a  bocpitality  for  a  week,  a  fortnight,  a  mouth  j  and  then  ye  Hhako 
fcaii4t  witii  him  at  the  duor ;  luid  walk  out — as  if  nothing  had  hap|>cned  t 
■V  may  bo  good  maimerB  in  Knglaud ;  they  aro  not  hero." 
••  1  can't  make  a  speech,  uncle,"  said  the  Youth  slyly.     "  They  don't 

M  thin^  at  the  Knglihh  |niMic  schools." 
*•  V«  g'  i  the   Lwrd  severely,  "  do  you  think  I  w.ant  ye  to 

^  a  s|ir>    Norval  on  the  (j^mmpian  Hills  I  I  want  yo  to  oxpreta 

ivopcr  language  your  thankfuhiess  for  the  attention  and  kindness 

biVTV  btVD  >  What  arc  ye  afraid  off    Uave  yo  not 

ABKivtbl     i  -  I  <^^ri  heiu*  thti  Knglitih  have  a  wonderful 

mgf  of  speacb,  v  no  occasion  for  it  at  all  :  blethcrin' 

nk«  twenty  Ui:,u^  ...,i......  ,.4i>l  not  a  grain  of  wheat  to  bo  found 

a'  Om  stouT  is  laid.'' 
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CHAPTKR  XL. 

"While  the  Kipples  fold  upon  Sands  op  Gold." 

The  days  passed,  and  still  the  Laird  professed  to  be  profoundly  busy; 
and  our  departure  for  the  north  was  further  and  further  postponed. 
The  Youth  had  at  first  expressed  his  intention  of  waiting  to  see  us  off; 
which  was  very  kind  on  his  part,  considering  how  anxious  he  was  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  that  important  solicitor.  His  patience, 
however,  at  last  gave  out ;  and  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  start  on  a 
certain  morning.  The  evening  before  we  walked  down  to  the  shore  with 
him,  and  got  pulled  out  to  the  yacht,  and  sate  on  deck,  while  he  went 
below  to  pack  such  things  as  had  been  left  in  his  state-room.  "  It  will 
be  a  strange  thing,"  said  our  gentle  Admiral-in-chief,  "  for  us  to  have  a 
cabin  empty.  That  has  never  happened  to  us  in  the  Highlands,  all  the 
time  we  have  been  here.  It  will  be  a  sort  of  ghost's  room ;  we  shall  not 
dare  to  look  into  it  for  fear  of  seeing  something  to  awaken  old  memories." 

She  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  drew  out  some  small  object. 
"  Look,"  said  she,  quite  sentimentally. 

It  was  only  a  bit  of  pencil :  if  it  had  been  the  skull  of  Socrates  sho 
coald  not  have  regarded  it  with  a  greater  interest.  *'  It  is  the  pencil 
Angus  used  to  mark  our  games  with.     I  found  it  in  the  saloon  the  day 

before  yesterday "  and  then  she  added,  almost  to  herself — "  I  wonder 

where  he  is  now." 
'  The  answer  to  this  question  startled  us.     "  In  Paris,"  said  the  Laird. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  uttered  the  words  than  he  seemed  somewhat 
embarrassed.  "  That  is,  I  believe  so,"  he  said  hastily.  "  I  am  not  in 
correspondence  with  him.  I  do  not  know  for  certain.  I  have  heard — 
it  has  been  stated  to  me — that  he  might  perhaps  remain  until  the  end  of 
this  week  in  Paris  before  going  on  to  Naples." 

He  appeared  rather  anxious  to  avoid  being  further  questioned.  He 
began  to  discourse  upon  certain  poems  of  Burns,  whom  he  had  once  or 
twice  somewhat  slightingly  treated.  He  was  now  bent  on  making  ample 
amends.  In  especial,  he  asked  whether  his  hostess  did  not  remember  the 
beautiful  verse  in  "  Mary  Morison,"  which  describes  the  lover  looking 
on  at  the  dancing  of  a  number  of  young  people,  and  conscious  only  that 
his  own  sweetheart  is  not  there  1 

*'  Do  ye  remember  it,  ma'am  1 "  said  he ;  and  he  proceeded  to  repeat 

it  for  her — 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string. 

The  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  ha', 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  ving, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw. 

Though  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 

And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sighed  and  said  amang  them  a*, 

'*  Ye  arc  na  Maty  Monson,*' 
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— B«AutiiU,  beautlfiilf  ia  it  noil  And  that  i^  an  extraordinary  busi- 
ftTM  and  afl  old  an  the  hnU  too — of  one  young  person  waling  *  out 
motLcr  m  the  object  of  all  tlie  hopes  of  his  or  her  life ;  and  nothing  will 
do  bat  that  ODO.  Ye  may  show  them  people  who  are  better  to  look  at, 
ticlMr,  cleverer ;  ye  may  reason  and  argue ;  ye  may  make  plans,  and 
nrliAt  not :  it  ia  all  of  no  use.  And  i>eople  who  have  grown  up,  and 
wlko  forget  what  tliey  themselves  were  at  twenty  or  twenty-five,  may 
«iT  what  tbey  like  about  the  fooHhlmess  of  a  piece  of  sentiment;  and 
dMy  nay  prove  to  the  young  folks  that  this  madness  will  not  laat,  and 
tKat  tlwy  nhould  many  for  more  Bubsfcantial  reasons  ;  but  ye  are  juit 
talking  to  the  wind  I  l^Iadness  or  not  madness,  it  is  human  nature  ;  and 
yv  snxglii  jiAt  as  well  try  to  %ht  against  the  tides.  I  will  say  this,  too," 
eoQtIntMid  the  LAii'd — and  as  he  warmed  to  his  subject,  he  rose,  and 
beigaD  to  pace  up  and  down  the  deck — "  if  a  young  man  were  to  come 
utd  lall  me  that  he  was  ready  to  throw  up  a  love-match  for  the  sake  of 
|nd«iioe  and  worldly  advantage,  I  would  say  to  him  :  '  Man,  ye  are  a 
poor  eraytut«L  Ye  have  not  got  the  backlxtne  of  a  mouse  In  ye/  I 
luiT*  2M>  respect  for  a  young  man  who  has  prudence  beyond  his  years; 
not  one  bit.  If  it  is  human  nature  for  a  man  at  fifty  years  to  laugh  at 
nolUMnt  and  romance,  it  ia  human  nature  for  a  man  at  twenty-five  to 
t»l2tfre  in  it ;  and  ho  who  does  not  believe  in  it  then,  I  say,  ia  a  poor 
oayturab  He  will  never  come  to  anything.  He  may  make  money ; 
bat  ho  will  be  a  poor  stupiil  assail  bis  days,  just  without  thoeo  cxpc- 
rifliOM  that  make  life  a  beautiful  thing  to  look  back  on." 

Htf  cmme  and  itato  down  by  Mary  Avon. 

**  Pcrhapfl  a  sad  thing,  too/'  »iid  lie,  as  ho  took  her  hand  in  his ; 
"  but  even  that  is  better  tlian  a  dull  causeway,  with  an  animal  trudging 
■loc^  and  aorely  bunlfned  with  the  world'H  wealth.  And  now,  my 
laa,  hare  ye  got  rvcrylhing  tight  and  trim  for  the  grand  voyage  1 " 

•*  8he  has  been  at  it  again,  sir,"  aays  his  bosteas,  interposing.     "  She 

itfl  to  set  ont  for  the  south  to-morrow  morning." 

*•  It  would  be  a  convenient  chance  for  me,"  said  the  girl  simply. 
-••  lCr»  SmJtli  miRht  Ijp  good  enough  to  see  me  as  far  as  Greenock — 
thoa^  ifideed,  I  don't  at  all  mind  travelling  by  myself  I  mnst  stop 
§A  KvmU] — is  that  where  the  junction  ist — for  1  pi*omised  the  poor 
old  woman  who  died  in  Kdinburgh  that  I  would  call  and  see  some 
nslatioaa  of  hers  who  live  near  Windermere." 

"Thry  can  wait,  durely  ? "  said  the  L#iiii-*1,  with  frowning  eyebrows, 
aa  if  the  poor  people  at  Windermere  had  attempted  to  do  him  some 
drmd\f  injury. 

"  Oh,  there  ia  no  hurry  for  them,**  raid  she.  **  They  do  not  even  know 
I  SB  coming.  But  Oiis  chance  of  Mr.  Smitli  going  by  the  steamer 
bKraorraw  would  bo  convenient." 

^  Flit  tbat  fancy  out  of  your  head,*'  said  bo  wiUi  decision.     **  Yo  are 
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going  to  no  Gieenock,  and  to  no  Kendal,  at  the  present  timflL  Ye  are 
going  away  with  us  to  the  north,  to  see  such  things  as  ye  Zkever  saw 
before  in  your  life.  And  if  ye  are  anxious  to  get  on  with  your  work, 
I'll  tell  ye  what  I'll  do.  There's  our  Provost  McKendrick  has  beeo 
many  a  time  telling  me  of  the  fine  salmon-fishing  he  got  at  the  west  side 
of  Lewis — I  think  he  said  at  a  place  called  Crometra " 

"  Grimeista,"  is  hero  suggested. 

"  The  very  place.  Ye  shall  paint  a  picture  of  Grimersta,  my  lam^ 
on  commission  for  the  Provost.  I  authorise  ye  :  if  he  will  not  take  it, 
I  will  take  it  myself.  Never  mind  what  the  place  is  like — the  Prorost 
has  no  more  imagination  than  a  boiled  lobster ;  but  he  knows  when  he 
has  good  friends,  and  good  fishing,  and  a  good  glass  of  whisky ;  and, 
depend  on  it,  he'll  be  proud  to  have  a  picture  of  the  place,  on  your  own 
terms.     I  tell  ye  I  authorise  yc." 

Here  the  Youth  came  on  dock,  saying  he  was  now  ready  to  go  ashore. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,"  said  his  hostess,  rising,  "  what  Mary  has  beeu 
trying  to  get  me  to  believe? — that  she  is  afraid  of  the  equinoctials  ! " 

The  Laird  laughed  aloud. 

"  That  is  a  good  one — that  is  a  good  one ! "  ho  cried.  ''  I  never 
heard  a  bettor  story  about  Homesb." 

"  I  know  the  gales  are  veiy  wild  here  when  they  begin,"  said  Miss 
Avon,  seriously.     *'  Every  one  says  ho." 

But  the  Laird  only  laughs  the  more,  and  is  still  diuckling  to  him- 
self as  he  gets  down  into  the  gig :  the  notion  of  Mary  Avon  being  a&aid 
of  anything— of  fifteen  dozen  of  equinoctial  gales,  for  example — was  to 
him  simply  ludicrous. 

But  a  marked  and  imusual  change  came  over  the  laird's  manner 
when  we  got  back  to  Castle  Osprey.  During  all  the  time  he  had  been 
with  us,  although  he  had  had  occasionally  to  administer  robukea,  with 
more  or  less  of  solemnity,  he  had  never  once  lost  his  temper.  We  should 
have  imagined  it  impossible  for  anything  to  have  disturbed  his  serene 
dignity  or  demeanour.  But  now — when  he  diiicovered  that  there  was 
no  letter  awaiting  any  one  of  us — his  impatience  seemed  dangerously 
akin  to  vexation  and  anger.  He  would  have  the  servants  summoned 
and  cross-examined.  Then  he  would  not  believe  them ;  but  must  needs 
search  the  various  rooms  for  himself.  The  afternoon  post  had  really 
brought  nothing  but  a  ncwspupor — addressed  to  the  Laird— and  that  he 
testily  threw  into  the  wti8te-pai>er  basket,  without  oi>ening  it.  We  had 
never  seen  him  give  way  like  this  before. 

At  dinner,  too,  his  tt?ni])cr  was  no  better.  He  began  to  deride  the 
businesH  habits  of  the  Knglish  iKx>plo — wliich  was  barely  civil.  He  said 
that  tlie  KugliKli  Uttunul  the  Kcotch  and  the  Germans  just  as  the  Ameri- 
cans feared  tlw  (^hituitMi— Ixjcauso  the  latter  wei-e  the  more  indefatigable 
workers.  He  dochired  that  if  the  London  men  had  less  Amontillado 
sherry  and  cigarotteit  in  their  private  office-rooms,  their  busineaB  ^onld 
be  conduct«d  witii  much  greater  aoounu^  and  despatch.    Then  anotlier 
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Jlruok  iiim  :  wero  Uto  sci'vanLs  prquired  to  swear  that  no  regis^ 
luul  bcoD  prcfumtod  in  the  &ftornoou,  and  Ulcen  nwaj  again 
thoro  wiut  no  ono  in  Lbn  lioiii^  to  nigTi  the  receipt  1  Inijuiry 
»ftde  it  wafl  fuund  tlinl  qo  such  letter  bad  heen  presuut^.  But, 
r,  wben  lltt*  turmoil  about  tbU  wretched  thing  v/ixs  at  itd  height^ 
ih0  I^urd  was  prosiied  to  i»ay  from  which  part  of  the  country  the  mi&aiTe 
,VM  f*x|)Cct43d.  From  L<:)ndon,  he  said.  It  wixa  ttien  pointed  out  to  him 
il*ip  Loudon  letters  were  usually  sent  along  in  theeveiting — Hometimes 
\n!Le  a»  oight  m'  nine  o'clock,  lie  went  ou  with  hia  dinner,  grumbling. 
8ur»  uouugb,  before  be  had  iiniithed  diauor,  a  footstep  was  beard  ou 
i^  gr»v«J  ODteidc.  The  T^ird,  without  any  apology,  jumped  up  and 
vent  to  the  windcm'. 

^  Tbere'a  ilie  pcwtuuui/'  baid  be,  tm  ho  retsumed  his  noat.  *'  Ye  might 
girc  him  »  fthilling,  ma'am  :  it  ia  a  long  cUmL  up  tbo  hill." 

It  WA»  the  pOHtnuin,  no  doubt ;  and  he  had  brought  a  U'tter,  but  it 
WM  not  for  the  l^iiid.  Wo  wore  all  apiJi-ehrnsivo  of  a  violent  btonu 
' ' '  Ti  tho  servant  passed  on  and  hunrh'd  this  iM.ter  to  Mai-y  Avon.  But 
\i-  Ijitrd  said  nothing.  Misa  Avon,  like  a  properly-conducted  school- 
prl,  put  tho  letter  in  her  pocket. 

TUtfrv  waa  uo  ^-tor^l.  On  the  contrary^  the  I^iird  got  quite  cheerful. 
When  liifi  bofcte**.'-  hoped  tliat  uo  aerioua  inconvenience  would  I'esulb 
from  Ibn  non-urrivnl  of  tho  letter,  he  said,  '*  Not  tlie  least  I  "  He  be^au 
uid  tuLd  ufl  the  Htory  of  the  old  lady  who  ende:LVoured  to  engage  the 
pnctioaJ  Horaoih — wliile  he  wn^s  collecting  tiuketfi — in  a  dni<|uisitiou  on 
lh#  IXMUtica  of  Hif^hland  Ho^ui'rVt  Q^d  who  was  abruptly  bidden  u> 
**  Biad  bar  own  pusiinr&s ;  "  wn  had  beard  tlie  Ktoi*y  not  more  than 
ihirty-e^ht  liiiie«,  {lerhaps,  from  various  natives  of  SootUind. 

But  th«  letti-r  atiout  which  the  Tjiird  had  l>een  anxious  had — a^  some 
<if  as  nuiijiecteii — aotimlly  aixiveil,  and  waa  then  in  Mary  Avon's  |»ocket. 
After  diiuMr  the  two  women  went  into  tbo  drawing-room.  Miaa  Avon 
■fcU  4oim  to  thr  putno,  and  begun  to  play,  idly  enough,  the  aii*  called 
^Z  >'f«tMA.  Of  what  home  wm  nbo  thinking,  then — thia  waif  and  stray 
Attir.  lui  th"      '     "      '.'  the  world  J 

Itfi  M  •  in.     At  last  the  curiosity  of  the  elder  woman  could 

kngerlM  rwuuincd. 

**  llAry,"  said  t*kv,  *'  are  you  not  ^oing  to  read  that  letter  t  '* 
^  Dmtr  mv  t  '*  wvid  thn  gir),  plunging  into  her  fK>cket.     "  I  had  for> 
I  had  a  letter  lo  ruad/' 

took  it  out  and  o|>Gned  it,  and  began  to  read.     Her  fjioe  looked 
ai  firsL,  tlieii  alarmetL     8I10  turned  to  her  frieud. 
What  is  il }    Wliai  cuu  it  mean  1  "  nhe  said,  iu  blank  dismay ;  and 
Ue  IfenUiug  fingers  hande<l  licr  tho  letter. 

Her  firietwl  had  l«m  diiSieulty  in  understanding  ;  alUiough,  to  be  sure, 

■he  hftd  finiflhed  Uum  perfectly  plain  and  matter-of-fact  oomumni- 

tham  w«ro  toani  in  her  eyea.     It  was  merely  a  letter  from  the 

of  a  haak  in  LoudoOi  begging  Xa  Inform  Miae  Avon  that  he 
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bad  just  reoeiv^,  through  MeasiiB.  Todd  and  Bucbauan,  of  Glaego 
Hum  of  10,300/.  to  be  place*]  to  her  credit.     He  was  aleo  desired  to 
that  this  sum  was  entirely  at  her  own  free  disposal ;  but  the  donor  would 
prefer — if  she  hati  no  objection — that  it  should  be  invested  in  some  home 
secuntyf  either  in  a  good  mortgage,  or  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  ofi 
Works  Stock.     It  was  a  plain  and  simple  letter. 

"  Oh,  Mary,  don't  you  understand — don't  yon  understand  1 "  said 
she.  "He  meant  to  have  given  you  a  steam -yacht,  if — if  you  married 
Howard  Smith.  He  has  given  yon  all  the  money  you  lost ;  and  the 
steam-yacht,  too.  And  there  i«  not  a  word  of  regret  about  all  his  plans 
and  Bchomes  being  destroyed.  And  this  is  the  man  we  hftvo  all  been 
making  fun  of." 

In  her  conscious  self-abasement  she  did  not  ]>erceive  how  bewildered-— 
how  absolutely  frightened — this  girl  was.  Mary  Avon  took  back  the 
letter  mechanically ;  she  stood  silent  for  a  second  or  two,  then  she  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper — 

*'  Giving  me  all  that  money  I  Oh,  I  cannot  take  it — I  cannot  take 
it !  I  should  not  have  stayed  here — I  should  not  have  told  him  any- 
thing— I — I — wish  to  go  away " 

But  the  common  sense  of  tbe  elder  woman  came  to  her  rescue.  She 
took  the  girl's  hand  iirmly,  and  said — 

"  You  shall  not  go  away.  And  when  it  is  your  gooti  fortune  to  moet 
with  such  a  friend  as  th&t,  you  shall  not  wound  liini  and  insult  him 
by  refusing  what  ho  has  given  to  you.  No ;  but  you  will  go  at  onc6 
and  thank  hiui." 

"I  cannot — I  cannot,"  she  said,  with  both  her  hands  trembling. 
"  What  shall  I  say]  How  can  I  thank  himt  If  he  were  my  own 
father  or  brother,  how  could  I  thank  him  ? " 

Her  friend  left  the  room  for  a  second,  and  returned. 

"He  is  in  the  library  alone,"  »aid  she.     '*  CJo  to  him.     And  do  notj 
be  so  ungi*ateful  as  to  even  spesk  of  refusing." 

The  girl  had  no  time  to  coni|>oeo  any  speech.  She  walked  to  the 
library  door,  timidly  tapjied  at  it,  and  entered.  The  Luii*d  was  seated 
in  an  easy-chair,  reading. 

When  ho  saw  her  come  in — he  had  l)een  expecting  a  servant  wil 
cofiee,  probably — he  instantly  put  aside  his  l)Ook. 

"  Well,  Miss  Mary  1 "  said  he  cheerfully. 

She  ho&itated.     She  could  not  s])cak  ;  hor  thi-oat  wiw  choking.    And 
then,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  she  sank  down  before  him,  aQ< 
put  her  head  and  her  bands  on  liis  knees,  and  burst  out  crnng  am 
Bobbing.     And  all  that  he  could  hear  of  any  speech-making,  or  of  ani 
gratitude,  or  thanks,  was  only  two  words — 

Ho  put  his  hand  gently  on  thu  soft  block  hair. 

"  Child,"  said  ho»  *'  it  is  nothiDg.    I  have  kept  my  word." 


i 
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PAKT  II. 

Ad*1  wvW  bit  Tordi  become  him :  i»  he  not 
A  foU-ceU'd  honejoomb  of  t'loquenco 
Stortfl  from  aU  flovera? — Edwix  Morau. 


CO 


r  numl)er  of  thw  Ma^adne  wo  drew  attention  to  ccrtftin  pecti- 
1.  the  work  of  the  lAureate  which  hud  not,  in  our  opinion,  Xteen 

sofiricntly  aitpriTinted  by  his  many  rritics.  We  ventured  to  point  out 
Out  ha  boloiign  to  a  clawt  of  poots  whoso  work  has  a  twofold  value,  a 
raloo,  tiwt  ill  to  say,  dq*ndent  on  its  obvious,  simple,  and  intrinsic 
bflauttM,  which  is  its  exoteric  nnd  popular  side,  and  a  value  dependent 
QD  n:cHieft  of  adaptation,  allusion,  and  finish,  which  is  its  esoteric  and 
1 1  side;  that  he  ix  to  a  certain  point  only  the  poet  of  the  people, 
itf*  lA  pre-emioently  tlio  poet  of  the  cultured,  that  his  fiervioea  to 
will  never  l»e  proj^rly  understood  till  his  writings  come  to  be  studied 
dvtmil,  till  Ihcj'  are,  as  those  of  his  ina-sters  have  lieen,  siibmitted  to 
Om  ordeal  of  the  minutiTst  critical  investigation  ;  till  tlie  delicate  mecha- 
Bism  of  hia  diction  Ahnll  be  aimlygcd  us  scholars  anal^'so  the  kindred 
whUrtiea  of  Sophocles  and  Virgil,  till  the  sources  of  his  ploto  have  been 
kU  hmr^  and  the  original  and  Uio  copy  placed  sido  by  sido  ;  tilt  we  are 
in  pcwaMlon  of  oompamtivo  commentaries  on  his  [)oemR  as  exhaustive 
HI  UuMe  with  which  Orelli  illustrated  Horace,  and  M&tthuLS,  Gray,  We 
vcottire<!  to  suggest  that  hia  poema  should  be  studied,  not  as  we  study 
iboM  of  the  fathers  of  Song,  as  we  study  those  of  Homer,  Dante,  Chaucer, 
8hakii{N9ar«,  bat  as  we  study  those  who  stand  first  in  the  second  rank  of 
fOiAA ;  that  in  dealing  with  him  we  hare  to  deal  not  with  a  Homer,  but 
with  an  A|>olIonivi«,  not  with  au  Alcseu^.  but  with  a  Hoi-aoc  ;  not  so 
mfucl)  with  a  pnct  nf  on^nal  genius,  ns  with  a  great  artixt,  with  one 
vImmi  OHiK'  ^uilative  skill,  whose  mof^t  successful  works  are 

Bot^nct^  .nple  nature,  but  studies  from  nature  interprated 

fay  art.  TWt  L«  botoug»,  in  a  wonl,  to  a  school  whicli  stands  in  the  same 
nlakion  to  tho  Uteiature  of  England  as  the  AJoxandrian  poets  stood  to 
fhm  UtttatOTt  of  Greece,  and  as  the  Augubtan  |H>eta  stood  to  the  litera- 

tSfW  of  ItoOML 

W«  will  iiluiimte  oar  meaniog.  In  the  works  of  the  iatbcrs  of 
poetry  ercrTthixi^  is  drawn  directly  from  Nature.  Their  characters  ore 
Um  chancters  of  real  life.  The  incidents  they  descrilte  have  their 
uiuuti|Mit  in  buQian  experience.  When  they  paint  inanimate  objects, 
mniply  in  detail,  or  oomprehen-iively  in  group,  tbdr  pictures  are 
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transcripts  of  what  they  have  with  thoir  own  eyes  witnessed.  In  dfl^ 
scriptiou  for  the  mere  sake  of  description,  they  never  indulge.  The  phy- 
sical universe  is  with  them  merely  the  Ktago  on  which  the  tragi-comcdy 
of  life  is  evolving  itself.  Their  InngiiAgo  is,  as  a  rnle,  plain  and  simple. 
Wheji  they  are  oheoure  the  ohficurity  arises  not  from  affoctation  but  from 
necessity.  Little  soUcitons  aVout  the  niceties  of  expression,  they  ars 
in  no  sense  of  the  word  stylists,  they  have  no  arahitions  ornaments,  few 
tropes,  and  notliing  of  what  the  Latin  critics  call  the  delicus  ft  lenocini 
verhonim^  Their  olyect  was  to  describe  and  interpret,  not  to  refine  an« 
subtilise.  They  were  great  artiste,  not  because  they  worked  on  critical 
principles,  but  because  they  communed  with  truth.  They  were  true 
Art  because  they  were  true  to  Nature,  In  the  school  of  which  we  tal 
Virgil  and  the  Laureate  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  representatives, 
school  which  seldom  fails  to  make  it^  appearance  in  every  litemture  a1 
a  certain  point  of  its  development,  all  this  is  reversed.  Their  material 
is  flerived  not  from  the  world  of  Nature,  but  from  the  world  of  Art. 
The  hint,  the  fiamework,  the  method  of  their  most  characteriatic  com- 
Ix>sitiouB,  seldom  or  never  emanate  from  themselves.  Take  their  dra- 
maih  jHtrfioiUB,  The  only  powerful  portrait  in  Virgil  is  a  study  from 
Euripides  and  ApoUonius,  the  rest  are  shadows,  mere  outlines,  suggested 
sometimes  by  Homer  and  sometimec  by  the  Greek  dramatists.  Mr. 
Tennyson's  Arthur  and  Launcelot  wei*e  the  creations  of  Malory,  or 
rather  of  those  i)06ts  who  supplied  Malory  with  his  romance.  Hi« 
Ulyasea  is  a  study  from  Dante.  His  most  subtly  elaborateti  character, . 
Lucretius,  is  the  result  of  a  minute  and  t^ympathetic  study  of  the  Dt 
Jlerum  Naiurd.  His  minor  heroes  and  hei'oiiies,  his  Eleanores,  his 
Madelines,  his  Marianas,  lue  rather  embodiments  of  {leculiar  moods  and 
fancies  than  human  bein^.  "WTien  Virgil  sita  down  to  write  pastorals, 
ho  reproduces  Theocritus  with  servile  fidelity.  When  he  writes  didactic 
poetry  he  takes  Hesiod  for  his  model.  When  he  composes  the  ^Eimd,  he 
casts  the  first  part  in  the  mould  of  the  Odi/saey,  and  the  second  part  in  the 
mould  of  the  IlUuh  He  is  careful  also  to  introduce  no  episode  for  which 
he  cannot  point  to  his  pattern.  Ho  with  the  Laureate.  Mr.  Tennyson's 
JdylU  are  a  series  of  incidents  from  the  Arthurian  Romanoee.  His  Enid 
is  from  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  JlahiTiogion.  His  classical  stiu 
QSnone,  Ulysses,  Titbonua,  Luctxstius,  were  possibly  suggested  by 
author  of  iiao(/a7Hia,  possibly  by  the  solUwiuiet^  in  the  Greek  drami 
His  English  Idylls  we  obviously  modelled  ou  Theocritus  and  Woi 
worth.  In  Wordsworth's  Midtad  ho  found  a  model  for  Unodt  A; 
His  In  Memoriam  was  suggested  by  Petrarch  ;  his  Dream  of 
Wonien  by  t'haucer  ;  his  (iodiva  by  Moultrie  ;  the  Women's  Univt 
in  tho  I*ri)ictsn  by  Johustiiu  His  Lotttjs-Eaiert  is  an  interjiretativo  skot 
from  the  Odi/asr>/ ;  hiji  O'oidcn  Sti]fj)cr  is  £t*om  Boccaccio  ;  his  Dora  is 
versificatiou  of  a  story  by  Miss  Mitfurd.  Wlieii  Virgil  hab&  a  scene  to 
scribe,  or  a  simile  U>  draw,  he  betakes  him  first  to  his  predecessors 
^d  a  model,  and  thuu  px'oooedfl  bo  £11  in  his  sketch.    With  a  touch  hi 
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ftad  A  toucb  there*  now  from  tuemory,  now  from  obeorv&tioD,  borrowing 
efMtbefe  and  Uiere  ii  phnise — adding,  Bubti-actiugf  htiigbteuiug, 
aodiiying,  sutibtitutLUg  one  mctnphor  for  njiotbor,  developing  wbut  is 
tt  in  HQfgCKtive  iniAgcrjf  laying  under  contribution  the  vast  I'ange  of 
and  Roman  litei-aturc, — tho  unwnaried  artint  patiently  toils  on, 
tU  bii  pracioas  moniuc  is  -without  a  6aw,  ttU  every  gem  in  the  coronet  of 
iihtiuM  ft^eivetl  Uie  liust  [Mjlish.  It  has  been  the  pleasing  task  of 
AMBMU^  ^enemtions  of  the  learned  to  follon'  this  consummate  artist 
bf  9/Uf\t  to  diifcover  his  <^*iiiiS  in  their  rough  state,  and  to  compare 
in  tiial  fttaU*  with  the  stato  in  which  they  are  when  they  leave 
Mb  finiiiiiing  bioid.  Such,  an  investigatioii  is  little  leiis  than  an  analysis 
ti  ikti  pcixkciplos  of  ^ood  tasto,  and  from  such  an  inrestigation  the 
fott  baa  Uifiiiitely  muru  to  gain  than  to  lose.  It  is  the  object  of  these 
pf  i  to  show  tliat  much  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  mo^t  valuable  work  is 
if  m  Hmiiar  character,  that  be  jxisscsaes,  like  Virgil,  some  of  the  finest 
fiM^ics  id  original  genius,  but  that  his  style  and  method  are^  like 
tbe  style  and  method  of  the  Koman,  essentially  artificial  and  en^en- 
tistly  n^Soctive.  With  botb  of  them  erprcesionis  the  tji-stconaidenition. 
If  tiiB  Bsatter  be  meagre,  the  form  is  always  perfect;  if  the  ideas  are 
fai^  ihm  clothing  is  still  finer.  Their  composition  resembles  the  sculpture 
iMBfik^  Iqr  Orid — mal'frv'm  8U}wrahat  opus — the  workmanship  is  more 
pmaom  than  the  material.  One  of  tho  most  highly  finished  passsgea 
Viiyil  ewir  produced  was  the  description  of  a  boy  whipping  his  top ;  one 
if  tii«  fioMl  paswges  in  all  Mr.  Tennyson's  writings  is  the  comparifion 
iMweeci  the  heavy  f;Ul  of  a  drunken  man  andthefidl  of  a  wave  tumbling 
fB  tlks  kiioru.*  I'hc  diution  of  both  is  often  so  subtly  elaborated  thitt  it 
Analysis.  Disstx-t*  for  example,  the  line  *^  discolor  unde  aun  per 
MTo  r^uUU"  and  you  reduce  it  to  nonsense.     Dissect 

TlMTa  With  hrr  ratlk-wbiie  arms  and  ihadowy  hair 
5U»  motfo  Ijpt  faeu  n  tliLrkaevs  £rom  ihv  king, 

'J  a  hfloomcn  unintclligilile.     When  Virgil  wishes  to  describe  a  shep- 
^oodcrlng  whether  after  the  lapse  of  h  fiw  ytara  he  will  see  his 
hm  agnin,  he  writes — 

Shtt  ali^v^,  moa  regnn  viJcns  mirabor  arhtoM  f 

Vhen  Mr.  Tenny^ou  has  occasion  to  allude  to  the  mouth  of  JMarch,  ho 
igwii  of 

Tlia  rrarntfj  mooii 

OfdtfJTodit  Ghd  arccu*, 

Thiif  exjHT—ioftx  not  tiufrrr|iu'ntly  resemble  enigmiui. 
A  li^»)rricillk  become^  in  Virgil, 

itur*  qoA  ngaa  soqutndi 
cDvoit  vt.  irreminbilui  error; 


A««t^ 


,^^  .  .  ....  ,r.     ;v.«fiiamM/,  beginning — 

Pmm  from  dio  eauMwuj  boarily  to  tho.  zwamp 
F«It  an  Um  CPst,  &c 


so 


^mnr  cptmraoor. 


ibeKitoraiikt 


ift  Ife 


tntfheiVsaatk 


!%• 


Wy  or 

loHlad  vitb  g*"— i—  nd  vith  mil 

taow  vfcoeto  tsfB  teft 
«ilb  Aflftilar  peooliarititt.    He 
Gfcek  tad  Boom  wnien,  but 


pgyhfMw.     No 

teUs  OS  ii 

vith 

of  cv«i7  figm  n  Uw  vccmba- 

ft  page  ift  Vb^  w^A  m  not 

tbe  Ittcrataie  of  GtweeOf 

ts  tbon  who 

Mil  Tk— |wrt  dieticB  teems 

ift  not  onlf  eonliBailly  imitaHng  the 

W  is  coalinusHj  tzvupUnting  their 


•a4  tUr  plinsBs  iolo  o«r  toagwu  An  nnlesned  reader  must 
indead  be  oAhb  at  e  Ion  when  eoBfamtcd  with  tans  like  tfecK :  "This 
w^ud  thsi  diriding  the  swifi amid ; "  *'Uaghed  with  alien  lips;" 
^finsihedte  the  fin|^  nail;"  ''■lased  oat  a  fkdl  God-UeBa-roa  left 
sad  1%^;"  "he  stood  four  square;"  ''eooked  his  spleen;"  and  the 

Where  Vii|^  {acrtaoiilariT  excels  is  where  he  is  iayOTiag  in 
upon  Hoaoer,  upon  Heaod»  opoo  ApoWoniiia,  or  i^on  Enmos ;  in 
descriptiTe  piMiigis,  and  iwesminently  in  his  suailes.  His  mas 
pLeeea  are  the  fotnih  and  the  aixth  jEmiridt  la  the  first  he  foliovs  tbe 
third  and  fimrth  books  of  the  Arffomamiiea,.  In  the  seoond  he  is  follow- 
ing the  eleventh  0<fyMey.  3iliinj  of  his  phraaes,  his  turns,  hb  cadences, 
his  epithets — the  ili^«ia  vtemtra  of  hb  diction,  ate  still  to  be  found 
scattered  up  and  down  the  Greek  poets,  and  the  remains  of  the  oVter 
Koman  masters,  his  obligation.s  to  which  have  tteen  pointed  out  by  more 
than  one  of  his  critics.  What  the  literature  of  the  Old  World  was  to  the 
greatest  artist  of  antiquity,  that  is  the  litez^ture  of  the  Old  find  New 
Worid  to  the  greatest  artist  of  our  day.  A  paialJel  between  A^irgil  and 
Tennyson  might,  we  beliere,  be  drawn  cloaar  than  any  other  parallel 
whiefa  oould  be  instituted  between  two  poets.  Such  a  parallel  is,  how- 
ever, no  part  of  our  present  task.  Our  object  is  merely  to  show  that 
Mr,  Tennyson,  so  far  s«  the  character  of  his  work  is  oonoemed,  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  poetry  of  England  as  Virgil  stood  to  the 
pocstey  of  Borne ;  that  they  belong  to  the  same  school,  that  to  bo  ei^oyed 
thotVMghly  they  must  be  studied  critically,  and  that  to  be  studittl 
cvitiaaUy  they  most  be  studied  with  a  ixinstant  eye  to  their  connection 
with  iheir  pradnrnsm  il  Wo  bhall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  con- 
thminy  our  Cumisr  paper,  and  we  offer  whnt  follows,  not  as  any  catA- 
lofu*  cf  fitpmriaoB,  but  simply  aa  matprial  for  an  illustrative  com-, 
OB  the  works  of  the  greatest  poet  of  modem  timcA. 
critka  were  never  weaty  of  illustrating  the  pociuR  of  Virgil 
of  gmUel 


Jb^theiudof  .^s^j 
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^■MKiiM  thai  hifl  peculi&r  excellence  became  proj^erly  appreciated. 

^■rtt  iftfturelY  no  reoAon  why  workj«  which  are  in  point  of  execution  iu- 

Bbr  to  TKme  of  the  masterpiec^e  of  antiquity  should  not  be  studied  with 
ttnilar  dOigeooe  and  on  a  eimilar  method  by  ourselveft.  A  few  of  the 
fwrnUol  |iMW)^m  to  which  we  shall  dii'ect  attention  were  ob^-ioiisly  pro- 
toad  fmlfaaH^tf^  some  of  them  may  liave  been  unconscious  recollections, 

^H  wauj  of  thom  no  doubt  are  merely  casual  coincidencefl.     To  begin. 

In  the  early  lyrics  the  predominant  influences  are  Coleridge  and 
Smtay  the  roKmblance  lying  not  so  much  in  particular  passages  as  in 
tka  BMtnoe  of  the  whole — 

Ae  having  cliuprd  n  roso 
Within  the  pslm,  tho  ruve  hnng  ta'en  avay. 
The  hiiml  rctairu  n  lilUo  br«Ath  of  ftwert. 
Holding  a  f*int  perfumL*  uf  Uib  sweet  gUD>t. 

If  we  examine  them  more  particularly,  wo  shall  find  tlmfc  from  tho 
list  have  been  boiTowed  rhythm  and  cjidence,  from  the  second  are 
doifwi  that  langnid  beauty,  that  voluptuoua  purity,  that  excessive  rich- 
Ma  of  «spr««ion,  and  that  curious  intermixture  of  archaic  phraseology 
»ith  modom  sentiment,  which  are  tlio  inofit  striking  characteristics  of 
poems.  We  may  notice,  also,  how  carefully  the  epithets  and 
have  lieen  culled  from  various  som'ces.     To  take  a  few  instances 

hma  tnsny : 

It  will  chabgo  but  it  will  aot  die. — Notklmj  wiU  Die, 

SheHfry'a  Cloutl— 

I  cbaago  bnt  I  cannot  die. 

The  lawj  of  ntarringe  ckaraetertd 

Upon  the  blftuchod  tableia  of  her  heart. — I»abei. 

jEachylua,  ProiMthfus,  Toi- 
ler iyyp^ov  ffii  ftr^fkiMTw  i^Krott  ^f)9yuif, 

diTvctly  Hoywood'fl  Woman  Killed  with  Kifidneu — 
Within  tho  rnl-lnvved  tablets  of  her  Start. 

8q  in  Umi  Od*  to  Memory  we  have  '^rUbed  sand,"  which  occurs  in  the 
mmmd  |»rt  of  the  Ancvntt  .Uarin^ ;  "wattled  folds"  from  Comt*4, 
"ttcrUd  WalU  "  frum  Milton  and  Gray.  The  magnificent  epithet 
nyru'l-miivded,  «'hich  occurs  in  the  same  poem,  has  a  cuiioiD^  history. 
Ii  w»ji  ilisoovRTpd  first  by  Coleridge,  as  a  phiTise  fivpiovou^  in  some 
Itvmitine  rnlic,  and  applied  by  him  with  happy  propriety  to  Shak- 
■yum  8u  aliKi  wc!  liavo  in  the  Poet  the  epithet  "ttecrete^t,"  from 
Mttktth,  •' tbo  ttcrtUitt  man  of  blood" — the  hrrathiyvg  Spring,  from 
Fof«'«  Jtff»w'nA,  "  with  all  the  inoensc  uf  the  breathing  Sprirvj."  So  again, 
ut  &m  FttnitM,  *'  the  ridged  sea,"  fVom  Lttar  (act.  iv.  scono  C),  "  Horns 
vWk'd  ami  wared  lilc(^  Cite  ridgod  sea."  80  also  "  full-sailed  verse " 
ia  /Ismorv  reoalls  8h*kiq>eare*B  eightyaixth  sonnet,  '*  the  fuil  tail  of 


his  great  fferse"    The  beautiful  epithet  "apple-cheeJ^d"  in  the  htei, 
"a  bevy  of  Eroses  apple-cheek* d,*  is  from  Theocritus,  IdyU,  xxv.  1. 

I  feel  the  ^^ara  of  blood  arise  (Oriana), 
recalls  Ford*»  Brother  and  Sister — 

Wash  every  word  thou  uttercst 
In  tears  of  blood. 

We  may  notice  that  the  first  three  stanzas  of  Ekanore  bear  a  curious 
resemblance  to  a  singularly  beautiful  fragment  of  Ibycus ;  compare  the 
spirit  and  images  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  verses  with  the  following  lines : 

'Ev/}i!aA(,  '^XavKitav  Xaphwy  Qikos 
KaWtKdfLtay  fit\4iiTtfui,  trl  fi^v  Kvirpts 
&  T*  iyayo$}>.4papos  UttSi)  po^ioiaw 

iv  &y6effiv  Qpi^av 
fi&pra  Tc.    KoX  ia  koI  i\ixpv<ros 
ftaXa  re  koI  ftoSa  koX  ripttva  Zi/^va, 
rafJMS  &0TVO5  KXvrhs  opBpos  iytlppaiv  Sati6vas. 

These  three  poems — Adeliney  Margaret^  and  Eleanore — should  also  be 
compared  with  Wordsworth's  Triad,  which  possibly  suggested  them. 

Nor  in  passing  should  we  forget  to  place  side  by  side  with  Tenny- 
son's exquisite  Mariana  the  four  lovely  lines  in  which  Sappho  is  de- 
scribing some  Mariana  of  antiquity : 

^4SvKt  fihr  h  <rtX.iivn 
Kol  UKirftaBts,  |i/arai8c 

tyai  8<  fi6ya  kotc^Scv. 

In  Mariana  in  tlie  South — • 

Large  Hesper  glittered  on  her  tear, 

reminds  us  of  Keats— ^ 

Ko  light 
Could  glimmer  on  their  tears. — Hyperion,  book  ii. 

In  Tlie  Two  Voices  we  may  notice  two  or  three  parallels.     The  line 
describing  the  insensibility  of  the  dead  man  to  the  world — 

His  eons  grew  np  that  bear  his  Dame, 
Some  grew  to  honour*  some  to  shame, 
But  he  is  chill  to  praise  or  blame, 

recall  Job,  chapter  xiv. : 

His  SODS  come  to  honour,  and  he  knoweth  not ;  and  tboy  are  brought  low,  but  he 
perceireth  it  not. 


The  lines— 


Horeorer  something  is  or  seems 
That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams 
Like  glimpses  of  foi^tten  dreams : 
Of  something  felt,  like  something  heret 
Of  something  done  I  know  not  where. 
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find  an  appropriate  commentary  in  Wordsworth's  splendid  Ode : 

Bat  there's  a  tree,  of  maDyr  one, 

A  eingle  field  which  I  hare  look'd  apon ; 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone. 

The  pansy  at  my  feet 

Doth  the  same  tale  repeat, 
"Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream? 

It  may  be  fanciful,  but  we  have  often  thought  that,  as  Mr.  Tennyson 
was  indebted  to  Homer  for  the  suggestion  of  The  LotttsSalers,  so  he  must 
have  been  fresh  from  the  study  of  Bion  and  Moschus  when  he  sate  him- 
self  down  to  the  composition  of  that  delicious  poem.  In  two  of  their 
exquisite  fragments  are  to  be  found  all  those  qualities  which  characterize 
Mr.  Tennyson's  poem — its  languid  and  dreamy  beauty,  its  soft  and 
luscious  verse,  its  tone,  its  sentiment.  How  exactly  parallel,  for  example, 
are  the  following  pa^isages  : 

All  things  bare  lest,  why  should  we  toil  alone  ? 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Death  is  the  end  of  life,  ah  why 
Should  life  all  labour  be  ? 

tU  wSffov  i  SciAal  KOfiirus  i^tls  fpya  *ovtv/itS ; 
r^vxiuf  ^  txfii  rlvot  itorl  it4pSta  Koi  rorl  rixrtu 
fidKKofitSt  Ifitlporrts  6^1  ro\h  irX^ovoSj  u\$u 
KoA&iiL^  ^  &pa  vcIktcs  8ti  BvaroX  yfp6fLfff$a 
X^s  fip^Xp"  '''  Moipta  XdxofitP  XP^^'- 

Biox,  Idyll  ir. 

Is  there  any  peace 
In  erer  climbing  up  the  climbing  ware  ? 

•  ■•••• 
How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 

•  ■•••• 
To  watch  the  emerald-colour^d  water  felling 
Through  many  a  woven  acanthus  wreath  divine, 

Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretch'd  out  beneath  the  pine. 

jcal  tSvos  iirrl  BiXcurtra  .  .  . 

at/rip  4fioi  y\vKi/f  Sxvos  &irh  wXordti'M  0t^6^vXXijfi  * 

&  rdpwtt  rlto^ioura  rhr  AypiKotf  oifx^  rapdffirtt. 

Moschus,  Idyll  t. 

It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  Prmeesa  the  English 
poet  has  used  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  epithets  for  the  plane-tree  as 
Moschus  has  done  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  '*  the  fuUrleaved  platans  of 
the  vale."  With  Bion  and  Moschus  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  must 
have  been  lingering  over  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence.  Compare,  for 
example^  the  two  passages  which  follow  vn\h  The  Loiua-Eaters : 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest, 
SleepH90othing  groves  and  quiet  lawos  between, 


an 
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'Him  jiliyNionl  nllivt  of  joy  on  tho  spUiiM  bo  I>'= 

I  tt>iio  up 
Full  nf  hU  Minn  nnd  .... 
fi'/f  fiir/A  (tji  air  hntettfk  mf^ 

hnn  l»»v«  notiiXHl  liy  Alftjwinj^v,  Ci/y  J/(i7fim,  act 

I  nm  vuMini'd.     Gi 

Wo  Mo^  isnui*  to  I'iyfSK*.  Tlio  gi^nUp  th«  sjiiri 
i\f  thU  \vH»m  *uv  I'lvm  tUo  twouty  sixth  ctiuto  of  I 
*lViu\\M\ik  Uas  iuiUts)  Ji>iu>  littl«>  but  fill  in  thr 
KK«i\n\ttuo.  Ak  is  uaiu.-tl  uith  hitu  in  all  omeb  « 
^WimUaiuI  mittutor  |vrtiot»  «>f  the  wcrk  tt«  hi: 
^\>iWH\  ol-kKn'HUx'r..  :o.t.i  sv  ii^.uiotry ;  ho  Xxss  oUM  in 
|\H*<A.  A  ivivjlh  oi-^^w^ti  o.*.'»;S);ht  V.;^»  bo*n  iDvtekic 
l^'Cuvtv  A*  tho  tx><'iv.lvAi*.N>;'*  Mo  lu^i  s*>  mtx^  in 
)^'^W4^;  toi>*\  »<»  »*/.l  iv.  tiii>  v"**'  $i:Sii::?ut*  foe  tbc 


-   '-v'  *;\..*« '.'^x-.  ,vtir  .1  ciH^w  ift  p 


ASW 


— iV 


■•'.■riv*    .T 


■>*:   •*  — .    ■**"•■      X^i^< 


'■>». 


'  »  fleet  of  gliiss, 
vitiioiiury  gold. 

■win)  we  find : 

ffvSf  «p^  Aierdlr. 

ainty  alluding  to  his  mortal  body, 


shzynlit 
orwinp, 

ludicrous  couplet : 

"obI  .  .  •  • 
11  of  tin, 

-harabui;: 

ogtaf  epigram  comparing  man 
num  aftar  death  to  the  full- 


and  Viigil  in  the  two 


Ta  laBdom  mock, 

lona  linea  which  b^^  the 
hibh  follow — 


It 
lOok 
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led     ) 
her     J 


Tho  physical  effect  of  joy  on  the  spirits  so  happily  deBcribed  in  The 

Gard^iera  DaughUr^ 

I  rose  up 
Fall  of  hie  Ujm  and  .  .  .  , 
Fett  urih  at  air  bfnfoth  me, 

has  been  noliced  by  JVIasfliiigeri  Citff  Mndam,  act  IIL  scene  3, 

I  am  eiiblim'd.     Gross  earth 
Supports  mo  not,  S  walk  on  air. 

We  now  come  to  Ulysaea,  The  germ,  the  spirit,  and  the  sentiment 
of  this  poem  are  from  tho  twenty-sixth  canto  of  Dante's  Inferno.  Mr- 
Tennyson  has  indeed  done  little  but  611  in  the  sketch  of  the  great 
Florentine.  As  is  usnal  with  him  in  all  cases  "where  he  borrows,  the 
details  and  minuter  portions  of  the  work  are  hia  own ;  he  bus  added 
grace,  elaboratioui  and  symmetry  3  he  has  called  In  the  asfdstanoe  of  other 
poota.  A  rough  crayon  draught  has  been  metamorphosed  into  a  perf< 
picture.  As  the  re^emblancoa  lie  not  so  much  in  cx]>re8sion  as  in 
general  tone,  we  will  in  this  case  substitnto  for  tho  original  a  literal  vez^ 
sion.     Ulysses  is  speaking  : 

Neithar  foodneM  for  my  aon,  doi-  reTex<enc>e  for  mj  aged  sire,  nor  the  due  Iota 
•which  ought  to  havo  glnddcncfl  Penelope,  rouM  ronqupr  in  me  the  ardour  which  I  )i&d 
to  become  experienced  in  the  world,  and  iu  human  vice  and  worth.  I  put  out  into  tho 
deep  open  Mta  with  but  one  ship,  and  with  that  small  company  which  hxul  not  deserted 
mo.  ...  I  and  my  companions  wore  old  and  lardy  when  wo  came  tu  th&t  n&rrow  pMS 
whore  HbtcuIos  asiigncd  his  lundmarks.  "  0  brotbers,"  I  wiid,  "  vho  through  n 
hundred  thoueaixi  dangers  hare  reached  thu  We/tt,  duny  not  to  tliib  tho  brief  vigil  of 
your  lenses  that  remain,  experionce  of  tho  unpeopled  world  beyond  tho  sun.  Consider 
your  origin,  ye  were  not  formed  to  live  like  brutes,  but  to  follow  virtue  and  know- 
lodge."  .  .  .  Night  already  saw  the  other  pole  with  all  its  stars,  and  ours  so  low  that 
it  rose  not  from  the  ocean  floor. 

Now  compare  the  key  verses   of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem.    Ulyaws 
speaks: 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees.     All  times  I  hare  enjoyed  ; 
Greatly  harr  suffered— greatly  both  with  ihosa 
That  lor'd  me  and  aJone.        .  .  * 

IIow  dull  it  ia  to  pause,  to  molco  an  end ! 

And  vile  it  wer^ 
For  some  throe  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 
And  this  grey  spirit  yeopuing  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge. 

There  lies  the  port :  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail. 
There  gloom  tho  diirk  broad  seas.     My  mariners, 
.Souls  that  have  toil'd  and  wrought  and  thought  with 
That  over  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine. 

.     You  and  I  ore  old. 
Death  closes  all;  but  soraothine,  ere  the  end, 
3om»  work  of  noblo  noto  may  yet  bo  done. 
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^^^^^^^H  ...    Com«.  mj  frlonJa, 

^^^^^^^H  'Tis  not  too  Intc  to  seek  a  ntvrtir  world. 

^^^^^^^H  Pnsh  ofT!  for  my  puq>0H6  holds 

^^^^^^B  To  sail  l>«yoDd  the  ninset.  and  the  batlis 

Of  ftU  tho  Vfatrrn  titara,  until  I  die. 

la  the  other  porta  of  tbe  poem  the  imitations  from  Homer  and  Virgil 
in  too  olmoUB  to  be  specified.  Ftisuing  on  to  LorMIey  Hally  it  may  nut 
l»  vnntorasting  to  add  to  the  parallel  passages  pointed  out  in  a  former 
pi|«r  two  or  three  othere. 

As  the  husband  is,  tho  wife  is, 

Ymlb  8eott'«  Ahhof,  chapter  ii.  :  "  Know  that  the  rank  of  the  man  rates 
ttet  of  Ihe  wifo^"    The  fine  lino— 

Crunming  &U  iho  Llast  before  i^  m  i/s  hrfa$t  a  thundtrhaU, 
Tmk»  {Gcrutalemmc^  canto  ix.)  : 

Nnova  nobe  di  polve  ecco  ricin«, 
QYxt  fv-lifori  \n  ffrtmho  tieue, 

■iflj^l&r  image  in  the  couplet — 

Lore  took  o)>  the  glmu  of  Timt^.  nnJ  tiirnnl  it  in  his  glowing  ImndA; 
ET#rj  moment.  li^htl^  shnkt^n.  mn  itaelf  in  gohlen  sanda, 

%  aort  of  paralW  in  a  pretty  verse  by  that  elegant  writor  of  bnppy 
tdio.  W.  li.  BpcQoer : 

Thy  oje  with  clear  .iccoant  remarks 

The  ebbing  of  TimcV  glow. 
When  all  \Ka  sandft  Arr>  diamond  f>pnrk!i 

That  docele  an  ih(>y  pa5i. 

Hw  magnlHoent  liue — 

Atid  oar  vpirita  nuh'd  to^*elhcr  at  the  touohing  of  tlio  lips, 

icoki  like  a  remioiacencc  of  QiiariniV  Paator  FUlOf  act  ii.  scene  6  : 

Mn  i  colpi  (Ii  due  labhra  innamomtc, 
Qwindo  n  forir  n  vn  boci^a  con  hocca, 

.     ovi^  Tun  almii  o  I'lilim 
Currr. 

A  ■DTloiv's  CTOWD  of  sorrow  14  romembrrring  hAppicr  lhing«t 

a  «f  €ovrBe  Dant«*a — 

Neaaun  magn^ior  doluro 
Che  ricordanri  del  tempo  felico 
NcUii  misena. 
Ib  (Snone  the  lino 

Mine  *yva  arc  fnll  of  tsAn,  my  heart  of  lore, 

*»  Utn  aiznost  without  alteration  from  Part  11.  of  Henry  VI.,  act  ii. 

Uia«  ejea  are  full  of  ttiars,  my  tlrart  of  grief. 

la  anolhiw  ttxy  poptilar  poem  of  the  I^iiroatoV  wo  bavo  a  curioualy 
t*t>«iliBf  iilaftration  of  tho  nkill  with  which  ho  ohnnges  into  his  own 
Um  IcM  t«fiii«d  oro  of  other  poets.     It  will  not  bo 


ei 


Aatt^^^M^-rttfia^ 
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sary  to  quote  his  lyric,  "Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,"  as  it 
wOI,  no  doubt,  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  one  who  is  likely  to  be 
interested  in  this  paper ;  so  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  parallels.  In 
Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (canto  i.  stanza  9)  appear  the  following 

verses: 

0*er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  ladye  dropp*d  nor  flower  nor  tear, 
Until,  amid  her  Borrowing  clan, 
Her  son  li^'d  from  the  nurse's  knee. 

Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek. 

Curiously  enough,  the  climax  of  the  piece — the  sudden  and  passionate 
resolve  on  the  part  of  the  bereaved  parent  to  live  for  the  child — closely 
resembles  a  passage  in  Darwin's  once  celebrated  episode  of  Miza  in  the 
Botanic  Garden.  There  the  mother  has  been  slain  in  war,  and  the 
young  husband,  distracted  with  grief,  has  abandoned  himself  to  despair ; 
but  on  his  two  litUe  children  being  presented  to  his  sight,  exclaims,  like 
Tennyson's  heroine — 

These  bind  to  earth — for  these  I  pray  to  live. 

This  similarity  is,  however,  more  curious  than  significant.  But  we 
now  come  to  a  series  of  veiy  interesting  parallel  passages.  In  no  poem 
of  the  Laureate's  is  the  workmanship  so  strikingly  superior  to  the 
material  as  in  T/te  Princess,  and  in  no  poem,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  In  Memorianif  do  we  find  so  many  echoes  of  other  singers.     The 

lines — 

A  wind  arose  and  rush'd  upon  the  south, 

And  shook  the  song8,  the  whispers,  and  ^e  shrieks 

Of  thn  wild  woods  together ;  and  a  voice 

Went  with  it :  Follow — follow— thou  shalt  wia ! 

forcibly  remind  us  of  Shelley's — 

A  wind  arose  among  the  pines,  and  shook 
Hie  clinginjf  music  from  their  boughs,  and  then 
Low,  sweet,  faint  sounds,  like  the  farewell  of  ghosts 
Were  heanl — 0  follow,  follow  me ! 
Again, 

As  when  a  field  of  com 
BtywB  all  its  ears  before  the  roaring  East, 

is,  with  the  eubstitution  of  East  for  West,  from  Homer  {Iliad  ii,,  lines 

147-8) : 

Jit  IF  trt  NiHIircc  Z4^vpos  /SoM  A^Sov.  iXSiftf, 

The  ingenious  simile  in  which  the  sudden  collapse  of  a  speaker  is  com- 
pared to  the  midden  collapse  of  a  sail,  is  apparently  borrowed  from 

Dante: 

Till  as  when  a  boat 
^acks,  and  b«z  ila^wi'd  sail  flaps,  &e. 
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Qaali  dal  vonto  lo  ^nAiito  vflo 
Cn^una  uvTolt^t  [>oich6  Inlber  flaoea. 

J^ftmo^  »ato  Tu.  13-U. 
Oitr  wpokneos  eonK'how  ahapM  the  shadow.  Time. 
I  jpP>  ^iwciftiOP  is  from  Wordsworth  ; 
^^^^Hh  Pentl).  the  okcleton. 

^^^^^K  Ad«I  Time,  the  shadow. — YtVit, 

^^^^^■riooA  expreBBiaD — 

^  Star«d  vith  great  tjts  and  tmigfid  wiih  open  tipt, 

^Elilormlly,  of  course,  from  tho  20lh  Odyssey  : 

»!  8*  ^99)  yyaBfiotat  ytXi^v  iworptatffiy. 

Sft,  fegain*  the  fine  similo  in  which  the  unshaken  firmness  of  Ida  is  com- 
pftrad  to  A  pine  vexe*]  iind  tried  by  ntorm,  wns  evidently  suggested  by 
tlw  |iM|pu£oeut  Himilo  in  which  A^irgil  compares  ^neas,  under  similivr 
orBUDVUDces,  to  nn  oak.     To  Homer,  Mr.  Tennyson  is  indebted  for  the 

following : — 

At  one  tliAt  climbs  h  pcjik  to  gnu 
OVr  UfuJ  unJ  main,  and  sees  u  gruut  bliuOc  cloiwl 
Dr»g  ooviirl  from  llie  decpn,  a  waU  of  uigUt 
Blot  out  the  slope  of  wa  from  rerge  to  ahoro. 
And  qncnching  Inko  by  Ute,  aad  Urn  by  turn, 
Expunga  thu  vorUl. 

5air  oomfiarc  HiaAl,  ir.  275  : 

^Vrr*  i(r  vara  v^rroy.  (yri  8<  ri  AaUmra  vaAA^c. 

TIm  be»atiful  line — 

710  moan  0/  dcvf4  id  Immemorial  vims, 

nn»u  Virgirt— 

Nt'C  ffeinere  n9rii  cmnahit  furfur  ah  uim^. 

Eciog^  i.  50. 

U  miy  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  alao  that  the  sumnmty  of  the 
Ltiljr  pKycbr'a  Icctnro  bears  some  reitemblaaco  to  thiitof  the  learned  lady 
ia  hior^H  Almtt,    Com]iare — 

Thin  worlU  wna  once,  &tf. 

Then  tho  raoDatcr,  ilten  the  raim. 

■  •  •  •  •  • 

Thcrnupon  sho  totik 
A  birlVeyn  riew  of  all  Ui*  uograciOQ*  fAst : 
(rUno'd  nt  tho  let^i^DdKry  Amason, 
AppnUi*!  the  LyrUn  cnitlom  ; 
lUn  down  the  Persian,  Oreci«D,  Roman  Uqp« 
Of  empire.        .... 

Till,  vimnlng  witli  her  thenip, 
PI-  out  her  erom  of  Litws  Sftliqu* 

A  ■:o<l  Chinft,  toncbod  on  Mahomet 

Viiih  aodft  coDtaapt,  and  am*  to  oldToIr;. 
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Now  let  us  liflten  to  Prior's  learned  dame : 

She  kindly  talked,  at  least  three  hours, 

Of  plastic  forms  and  mental  powers,  ', 

Described  onr  pre-existing  station 

Before  this  vile  terrene  creation. 

And  lest  we  should  grow  weary,  madam, 

To  cat  things  short,  came  down  to  Adam ; 

From  thence,  as  fast  as  she  was  able, 

She  drowns  the  world  and  builds  up  Babel ; 

Through  Syria,  Persia,  Greece,  she  goes, 

And  takes  the  Bomans  in  the  close. 

This  ifi  probably  only  a  mere  coincidence ;  but  we  venture  to  think  that 
the  following  singularly  happy  simile  must  have  been  an  imitation,  more 
or  lees  unconscious,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tennyson. 

Bland  the  smile  that,  like  a  vrmkling  wind 
On  glassy  water,  drore  his  cheek  in  lines. 

Compare  these  lines  from  Shelley's  Prince  Athancue : 

0*er  the  visage  mn 
Of  Athanase,  a  ruffiing  atmosphere 
Of  dark  emotion,  a  swift  shadow  ran, 
LUce  wind  upon  some  forest-bosom'd  lakt  ' 

Glassy  ami  dark. 

Another  felicitous  and  ingenious  simile  appears  to  have  been  suggested 
by  a  passage  in  Wordsworth's  Excursion : — 

He  has  a  solid  base  of  temperament. 
But  as  the  watet'lily  starts  and  slides 
Upon  the  level  in  little  pi^s  of  wind, 
Though  anchor  d  to  the  bottom — such  is  he. 

In  the  fifth  book  of  the  Excursion  we  find 

A  thing 
Subject  ....  to  vital  accidents  ; 
And,  Hke  the  water-lily,  lives  and  thrives. 
Whose  root  is^d  in  stable  earth,  whose  head 
Floats  on  the  tossing  waves. 

The  whole  of  the  passage  beginning 

Come  down,  0  maid,  from  yonder  mountain  height, 

is  obviously  modelled  on  Theomtus,  Idyll  zi.  41  sqq. 

A  very  graphic  expression  in  T/ie  Sleeping  Beauty^ — 

The  silk,  atar-broider*d  coverlet, 
Unto  her  limbs  Uselfdoth  mould, 

has  evidently  been^transferred  from  Homer  {Iliady  xziv.  163),  where  he 
speaks  of  Priam : 

irrvxia  iv  X^*T  KVCoXu/i/i^rey. 

The  couplet  in  the  L'Envoi  of  the  Day  Dream — 

Vac  we  aie  Amuonts  of  th*  lEttth, 
And  in  the  noniiiig  of  Um  Mmmt 
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k  ttbifioatify  merely  a  veraion  of  Bacon's  iamoua  paradox — *'  Antiquitas 
MBcoli,  juTenttui  mundL" 

In  Edwin  Morris  tho  lines  : 

Shall  not  Lore  to  me 
SaMM  out  li  full  God-blosfl-yuu,  right  and  left? 

are  from  Otulltu,  xlv.  8,  9 — 

Amur,  iinititrniD  ut  ante, 
DexUum  ttarQuic  approbalionom. 

In  S*n  Drtamt  the  poet  has  apparently  laid  the  fragmenta  of  Pindar 
Vider  ooatribaLioa : 

AIj  poor  rentaro  Imt  n  fleet  of  glaw, 

Wr«ok'd  OQ  a  reef  of  Tiftioiurj  gold. 

in  ihe  13€th  fragment  (edit.  Schnoidewin)  we  find  : 

v^Tfff  Xv^  riofitr  ifcuSp  wphs  «irr^. 

In  Saiut  Himeou  Btylito:s,  when  the  Saint,  jUluding  to  bia  mortal  bodjr, 
(.tbeerrtA — 

This  dull  chr^balit 
Crackft  into  shining  lA-ingH, 

VD  are  reokindad  of  Carew*s  original  but  ludicrous  couplet : 

Tho  Mul  .... 

ilroke  tho  outward  ftbell  of  Ain. 
.\nd  so  wu  hateh'd  a  chcrubin  ; ' 

W  itill  more  immediately,  I>erhupB,  of  Hogers'  epigram  comparing  man 
a  Murth  to  the  inglorious  chryHalis,  and  man  after  death  to  tho  full- 
Mged  batttffly. 

W«  are  strongly  reminded  both  of  Horace  and  Yirgil  in  the  two 
Lt  stanzas  entitled  Will,     The 


For  hira  aor  mores  the  loud  world's  random  mock. 
Silt  all  CitlAmitya  hugoAt  warea,  Ace. 

kftsg  been  eridently  suggested  by  the  famous  linos  which  begin  tho 
Udid  ode  of  Iha  third  book ;  and  the  verses  which  follow — 

Who  aaema  a  promontory  of  rock 

That,  oompati'd  round  with  turbulent  sound. 

la  middle  oc«an  mevte  the  nuking  abock 

Tstspeat-buffrtcd, 

•n  m  obviously  borrowed  from  Virgil  {^nei<ft  x.  693  teq.) : 

nie  valul  rufiofl,  va»tum  qnae  prrjdit  lu  tb|Qor, 
Obrla  r^aUitum  fariis,  eipoatjifiuo  ponlo. 
Vim  runetAHi  atqnc  minai  perfert  caliqne  mariaque 
JpM  tmmot*  mftncns. 

0^  pcssiUy  from  the  |iarent  simile,  Iliad  O.,  618  itq.    Tho  fine  ex* 
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ia,  with  a  change  in  the  application,  a  reminiscence  of  JRsciiy\\i&  (Afft 
m^mnonj  1030) — 

Wb  may  notioo,  also,  another  ciiriotiiily  minute  appropmtion  of 
expression  from  vlCschyliw,  in  the  MorU  d* Arthur  : 

Looking  wiit/uUjf  .... 

The  Greek  poet  (Af^atnemtwnj  230)  describing  Iphigenia,  says — 

f$aW'  CKOtfTOf 
Ar  Sftfiaros  04\tt  ^iXoftcTy 
Tpiirovtra  ff  &i%  4v  ypa^ni^. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  in  detail  the  passa^sjes  from  the 
and  Homan  poets  of  which  >Ir.  Tennyson  has  availed  himself  in 
LucretittSj  but  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  thy  felicity  with  which  ho 
has,  in  adopting,  interpreted  a  singular  epithet  in  Horace.  The  line 
"  Voltufi  nimium  lubricua  aspicL  "  {Odea,  L  xix.  8),  has  been  interpreted 
by  many  generations  of  commentators  aa  a  face  too  daivgf.r6u^  to  gaae 
npon.  Now  there  is  surely  no  I'ea.'ion  why  the  epithet  should  not  be 
explainp<l  aa  meaning  a  face  volujitnously  symmetrical,  a  face  over 
which  the  eye.s  slip  and  wander,  as  it  were,  because  in  its  rounded 
smoothness  they  find  no  particular  featnre  on  which  to  pause.  So, 
reproducing  the  image  and  meaning,  Mr.  Tennyson — 

Hero  au  Oroad — how  the  gun  deliahU 

To  ghnce  and  ah{ft  about  hor  nlippenf  sideB. 

A  poet !«,  aflcr  all,  the  best  commentator  on  a  poet.     The  beautifulli 

graphic  picture, 

As  the  dnf;, 
^  With  inward  yolp  and  rostI«s9  forefoot,  plies 

Ilia  functiga  uf  tiie  woodland, 

is  almost  literally  from  Lucretius,  iv.  UDl  : 

Cnnes  in  molli  Bippo  qaiete 
Jacraut  crura  tamon  snbito,  vocosqno  reponte 
JMittnni  f^t  rrfbrn  rodducunt  nnribu!!  aaras. 

In  dealing  with  the  IdylU  of  tfie  King^  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
dificuas  the   question   of  Mr.   Tennyson's   obligations   to   the  oiii 
romances,  nor  shall  we  draw  any  parallels  from  them.     Such  a 
though  belonging  essentially  to  our  *'  Study/'  would  demand  more 
than  we  can  at  present  nflford.     A  few  parallel  paasagee,  mLscellaneoi 
selected  from  various  authors,  must  therefore  bring  thi«  jmper  to  a 
elusion.     Several  passages  have  already  been  printed  in  a  former 
theee,  of  course,  are  here  omitted. 

The  fine  simile  in  Gareth  aiul  Li/netUt  where  Gareth's  adversary  U 

.compared  to  a  buoy  at  sea,  which  dijte  and  springs  hut  never  sinks,  in 

*pito  of  the  winds  and  waves  i-olling  over  it,  may  possibly  have   l>eQik 

suggested  by  a  simile  in  Lyoophron  {Ca^wndra,  Potter's  edit  7&5, 
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XJlymea  in  ooinpttrod  to  a  cork  in  the  ooa  with  the  winds  and 
\rn  rolling  orer  it^  hut  not  sinking  it  ; 

ftrroi.  rap  &X\au  8'  &\Aoi,  &i  Vfufnjf  tt^-dHot 

following  coincidence  is  pi-oljably  pui-cly  accidental,  but  thcroLsn  lino 
is  Xnid  bearing  a  singulAT  resemblanco  to  another  verse  in  Lycophion  : 

A  »\ii\l 
That  kef  fw  the  wwr  kdU  polish  of  the  wars. 

UrBBk  runs  {Cassandra,  790) — 

iri  «^xo>  £a^P  wirro0tv  wtpnpifitls. 

line — 

She  feiir  d 
In  ererjr  vxiirrimg  brake  hn  AmItiBcada, 

Javcaui'ii  timid  travidlcr  : 

Rt  moftf  ad  luoAm  trvpuUlin  arutuHnU  ambnm. — Sitt,  x.  31. 

Tttt  Amile  wLich  fuUows  just  aflerwarda — 

Like  a  shoal 
Of  dartiit!;  f!*h,  ttuit  on  u  summor  morn 
C(>in*>  slipping  o'er  thiMr  shadowt  on  tbt-  wn-^i 
Hat  if  A  mnn  who  stnndff  apan  the  brink 
But  lift  K  Hhininic  liAnd. 
Thit«  is  n(>t  Iflfl  tho  twinkle  of  a  fin  — 

with  Keatft'  less  finished  but  equally  graphic  picture  : 
>Miere  amirnis  of  minnows 


Ever  Dwtlo 

Thoir  nxisfx  lellica  on  tho  pebbly  sand^ 
If  yoQ  but  icatilily  h'tlil  util  ihn  hnnd, 
Thil  very  inotant  mt  one  will  romtuD. 

He  droij^ed  hi*  eythrov  lasher  down,  and  madti 
A  snowy  ponthotwe. 

gr&pbic  cxpreaaion  the  poet  lb  indebte^l  to  Homer's 

JUad.  xrii.  ia6. 

l>ie  cJAbotato  CATO  with  which  tho  concJudiug  paragraphs  of  MrrUn 
Tiv%o»%  bftTO  been  modelled  on  the  verseci  in  V^irgil's  fom-th  u£neici, 
d— ciibe  the  ruin  of  Dido,  is  obvious,  though  Mr.  Tennyson's 
ibouM  Doi  hnve  bf«n  had  l)6en,"  is  but  a  coarse  substitute  for 
mad  ddicscy  of  the  Horn  ah 's 

FnhMTO  igoM  «t  conacitu  Klher 
CmttwMi*!  •tunmuqiiv  ulolarant  vorticc  NjinphB. 

All  togother  Uowu  qpon  him 
hoi^,  u  a  «nd  wava  uk  tho  vida  }(orib  Sea, 
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GiMn  glimmering  toward  the  nimmit,  bean,  with  all 
Its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the  skies, 
Down  on  a  bark — 

18  obviously  borrowed  from  Homer  (Hiad,  xv.  624) : — 

iy  V  Urta'  &s  5rc  Kv/ta  Bop  ip  r^t  v4<rpirw 
\d0pop  ^wh  v^^itav  ivc/iorfw^ij,  ^  t4  tc  tSov 

For  the  "  stormy  crests  "  we  may  compare  Hiady  iv.  426.    The  pictu- 
resque and  minutely  accurate  "  green  glimmering  towards  the  summit " 
is  Mr.  Tennyson's  own  beautiful  touch. 
The  &jnous  line  in  the  same  idyll — 

And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  trae — 

reminds  us  in  its  striking  association  of  jingle,  antithesis^  and  allitera- 
tion, of  a  line  in  Sophocles  {(Edipua  Bex,  1250) : 

fy$a  .  ,  ,  . 
i^  lw9pbs  &r8/Ni,  Kol  t4ki^  ix  rtKymp  rixot, 

while  the  actual  antithesis  has  been  anticipated  in  the  vioriQ  airiororan} 

of  Ajidocides,  ix.  32,  and  the  "  fSuthful  in  thy  unfaithfulness  "  of  Chettle. 

One  cannot  but  think  that  in  describing  the  dead  Elaine  the  poet  must 

have  remembered  Byron's  beautiful  picture  of  the  dead  Medora ;  compare 

the  lines: 

In  her  right  hand  the  lily 


All  her  bright  hair  streaming  down 
....  And  she  herself  in  white, 
All  but  her  face,  and  that  clear  featur'd  &ce 
Was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead. 
But  £ut  asleep,  and  lay  as  tho'  she  smil'd. 


Byron's  lines  are : 

In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair 
That  death  with  gentler  aspect  wither'd  there. 
And  the  cold  flowers  her  colder  hand  contain'd 
In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  stxain'd 
As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feign'd,  a  sleep. 

Her  lips  ....  seem'd  as  they  forbore  to  smile, 
But  the  white  shroud  and  each  extended  tress, 
Long,  fair,  &c. 

In  the  same  idyll  the  lines — 

A  trumpet  blew, 
Then  wuting  at  the  doors  the  war-horse  neigh'd 
As  at  a  ftiend's  roice — 

naai  Ovid,  JTof .  iii.  704 : 

I^apnit  aeer  eqsns  cnoi  beUioos  ttre'  canoro 
fligu  dodit  toUoea  pvgne^  aMuait 
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80|  ftlao,  in  JStUdp  the  vivid  image — 

She  sav 
Dual  and  iitpoiati  oflanoet  bicker  in  it — 

nmincU  ns  of  the  fine  passage  in  the  Anabcuig  of  Xenophon,  in  which 
the  ^ipToach  of  an  army  at  a  distance  is  described  ^{Anab.  L  viii.  8)  : 
cfani  KOviopTOC  .  .  -  .  raxa  3^  koI  xo^X*'^  '"'^  IjvTpairre. 

And  now  we  must  conclude.  Had  we  thought  that  there  would  be 
the  smallest  chance  of  this  paper  or  of  its  predecessor  being  misunder- 
stood, they  would  never  have  seen  the  light.  But  we  have  no  such 
faar.  The  purpose  for  which  they  were  written  has  been  already  ex- 
plained. They  are  offered  as  commentaries  on  works  which  will  take 
their  place  beside  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Koman  genius,  and 
which  will,  like  them,  be  studied  with  minute  and  curious  diligence  by 
Boooeasive  generations  of  scholars.  A  versatility  without  parallel  among 
poets  has  enabled  Mr.  Tennyson  to  appeal  to  dl  classes.  His  poetry  is 
the  delist  of  the  most  fastidious  and  of  the  most  emotional.  He  touches 
Bums  on  one  side,  and  he  touches  Sophocles  on  the  other.  But  to  the 
•cholar,  and  to  the  scholar  alone,  will  his  most  precious  and  his  most 
duutuHeristic  works  become  in  their  full  significance  intelligible.  By 
Kim  they  will  be  cherished  with  peculiar  fondness.  To  him  they  will  be 
like  the  enchanted  island  in  Shakspeare : 

Full  of  echoes, 
SoundB  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight. 

To  him   it  will   be  a  never-ending  source  of  pleasure  to  study  his 
Tennyaon  as  he  studies  his  Virgil,  his  Dante,  and  his  Milton. 

J.  C.  C. 
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Belzoxi  at  Padua. 

I  HAVE  no  intention  of  troubling  the  reader  with  a  biography  of  Qio- 
Tannl  Battista  Bekoni.  The  birth,  the  short,  eventful  life  of  forty-five 
years,  and  the  death  of  the  great  Italian  explorer,  have  been  \mtten 
and  re-written  both  at  home  and  abroad :  his  excursions  into  ancient 
and  classical  Egypt  nre  as  familiar,  if  not  more  so,  to  the  Englishman  as 
to  the  Italian.  My  business  is  with  a  few  details  of  his  career,  and 
especially  with  his  death,  concerning  which  I  know  more  than  any  man 
now  living.  Finally,  I  would  suggest  certain  honours  due  to  his  memory 
before  it  fisules, — the  fate  of  travellers  and  explorers  amongst  their  brother 
men, — into  the  mists  and  glooms  of  the  past.  As,  however,  all  are 
not  familiar  with  a  career,  peculiarly  attractive  to  Englishmen,  which 
began  in  1815  and  which  ended  in  1823,  the  following  facts,  borrowed 
more  from  living  authorities  than  from  books,  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

Belzoni's  mother-city  was  Padua.  A  century  after  he  was  bom  I 
visited  what  now  represents  his  birthplace.  No.  2946  in  the  Via  PaolottL 
It  stands  opposite  the  gloomy  old  prison  of  the  same  name,  a  kind  of 
guardhouse,  whose  occupation  is  denoted  by  the  sentries  and  the  wooden 
window-screens.  The  two-storied,  four-windowed  tenement,  with  its 
yellow  walls  and  green  shutters  jealously  barred  in  the  ground-floor, 
bears,  under  the  normal  Paduan  arcade,  a  small  slab  of  white  marble 
inscribed: 

IN  QVESTA   CASA 

IL  5   NOV.    ir7S   NACQVE 

BELZONI. 

The  building,  however,  is  modern.  In  the  early  quarter  of  our  century, 
the  street  was  a  straggle  of  huts  and  hovels,  and  the  garden  of  the  present 
house  contained  more  than  one.  They  were  "  improved  off"  about  1845, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  leading  home  a  bride,  by  the  present  owner,  Sig. 
Squarcina,  CE. 

As  the  explorer  tells  us  in  his  well-known  Travels*  the  family  was 
originally  Koman,  with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the  name  Bolzon, 
or  BoL&oni,  was  softened  by  him  to  Belzoni.     One  of  many  children,  he 

*  NaTToiive  ^f  Operatums  and  JRecent  Ditcoveriei  in  J^^^ypt  and  Nubia,  ete,^  foL  and 
atlas.    London,  Hurray,  1820. 
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ittboriied  ft  tpleuilid  jtliyti^tt  from  bin  mother,  TeroRft,  of  the  wcU-knowu 
OrvoUUo  houM) ;  alie  in  Ue&criljeU  n&  a  womau  of  mnt}culm&  Htronj^Lh 
ft&d  ulatuf^,  Hia  father,  Jiicoito,  wns  a  ton^orct — in  plflin  Knglish, 
ft  faftrbvr, — proud  of  the  old  home  which  he  )md  never  been,  and  full  of 
tq^«i<k  oofnoemin;;  Ihr*  ^'mndmir  of  Rome  and  his  aucestiy.  liCt  mo  say, 
MNJ  tntrMTHn^,  tliiit  tht^rt)  18  tin  iiuj>ortnnL  dUrei-eucv  (iu  kind)  bctwemi 
%  ItooDin  timxnrr  HJid  ti  uoHhern  *'  Imrbcr."  Wo  miibt  not  confound  old 
anil  now  dvilutatioUH. 

The  future  tniveUer*B  first  journey  was  an  Oficapado  which  is  rolaied 
ah  hy  hU  bio^niphcni.*     The  father  had  taken  liLs  hirgu  and 
y  for  a  *jltn  to   Monto  Ortone,  near  tho  fumous  thcruiff>  of 
fl^T^ri '  Alwno,  and  the  day  in  tho  cotintry  had  been  tso  charming  that 
ihatti^tft  jKM^nadod  his  yonnj^or  brother  Antonio  to  n-jieat  the  ti'ip 
[thont  thi;  fonnaUty  of  oMking  leave.    This  led  to  further  wanderings-^ 
Formra,  HjIo^^ui.  and  other  plfieos*  iu  the  direction  of  Jlorne ;  but  tho 
mnawarn,  who  were  {teniiilessj   presently  lost  heart  ami   returned 
Ikome^     tlcnce,  possibly,  tlie  persistent  but  miMt:^ken  t'cpoH  wluch  luakcs 
-  fither  II  c^tltivntorGf  or  peasant-proprietor,  at  Abano,  and,  con- 
i  compatriot  of  Pietro  di  Abano,  the  *'  Conciliator  of  Doctons' 
h»«"(a.i..  J2:.0-1316). 

[lift,  it  mufft  be  coufeased,  has  by  no  means  neglected  her  worthy, 

Im  known  (o  every  traveller  who  visits  the  Faluzzo  dclla  Kagione. 

pile,  which  sopai-ates  tho  fr\iit  market  and  the  vegetable 

^tli  their  Dahomtui  umbrellas,  is  thoroughly  out  of  place.     Tho 

ftiiAe-bookB   tell  UB  that  the  arcliitectural   idea    was  l>orrowe4i   from  a 

Tfrn-ln  palace;  1  find  in  it  a  forecast  of  the  nineteenth  century  railway 

■;i.     A  mighty  roof  covoi-s  the  great  hall,  //  «Sa/r>n  r/t  Pa/hta,  called 

Kt-jt-vrtn  "  bccftUHo  eourtfi  of  lijw  were  held  hei-e  ;  Imth  have  tho  merit 

■  ii  ^'  H^  largo  and  as  u^^ly  aa  any  iu  Italy.    Inside,  over  the  doorway, 

tfftndji  tha  great  medallion  in  Carrara  marble,  two  metres  in  circum- 

»'■— '*-f^.  cut  in   alio-rdirvo,  at   Rome,  by  Kinaldo   Rinnldi  of  Padun,  a 

if  Caaura.     Girt  by  the  serpent  of  immortality,  the  heiul  of  the 

'       '  '  i^^l  explorer  looks  towards  the  dexter  chief,  and 

,  !  •  and  Inirorreet  legend  : 

:zoMv».^-rrEK.AEGin'r  {tic)  mon^itsn't.repkrtoil 

Bblow  stftiula: 

iifUIT,    AKT.    ANN.    XtV    rv    AKIlirA,    FtBOXO 
UE.NLNiiNfil    A.V»    MIH'<X\XXni. 

TUmftdftllion  wfts  ^et  up  after  the  oxpIorer'A  dnath.  In  1819,  when 
W  rrvi'tiJt'*!  hi*  native  citv,  and,  despite  the  rm  mvfMstn  f/omi,  pro- 
«3ii^l  in  l.fT.  wiili  thti  pride  of  tilial  piety,  two  Egyptian  Btatufis,  his 


./»„/w  (li  F^fiuo,  by  Prof.  Afmte  Lodovieo  Mesin,  Uilfttto  I82d, 
r*  mothor,  Ami  with  the  M-twto  rnmUy,  of  whom 
rnolitto)  now  rvtuaiD. 
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eompataiote  showed  their  gratitado  by  a  medal  coinod  in  England, 
bore  round  the  figures : 


On  the  reverse  is : 


OB  DONVM   PATRU  tifiATA, 
A.1IDO0CXIX. 

10.   BIPT.    BELZONI 

PATAVIXO 

QVI   CEPBRENIS    riBAMJDEU 

APrniSQ.   SEPVI.CRVM 

PUIMVS    APERVrr 

£T   UBBEM    BERENICIS 

KVBIAE    ET    LIRVAE  NON 

IMPAVmE  DETEXIT. 


At  either  side  of  the  entrancxs  which  carriea  the  medallion  ait  the  ti 
Egyptian  Btatiies^  aIUulG<I  to.  Both  represent  Pasht,  the  cat-headed 
dees  of  Bi-Bost,  or  Bubastis,  now  Zagiizig  to^'n.  Brugsch  Bey  mak* 
her  Isia  of  the  tabby-head,  in  Arabic  Bi&sat  (the  cat),  Osiris  assuming 
the  title  of  Bos  or  Biss  (the  tom-cat).  The  two  hold  in  the  left  hand  tho 
mystic  Tau ;  one  has  wcll-markwl  whiskers  a  la  7?5  Galanttwtno  ;  conse- 
quently, despite  the  forma,  which  are  distinctly  feminine,  it  has  become, 
in  local  pailance,  the  "male  mummy."  "Pussy,"*  on  the  right  is 
scribed: 

10.    DAPT.    DELZONT.    PAT, 

EX   TIIEBIS   AEG^lTia 

I>ONT]C   HISIT 

A.lf.DCCCXI-X. 

CmTAS   r.RATA. 

Further  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  stands  the  plaster  Btatue  of  Belzoni, 
carrying  on  ite  base  the  artist's  name,  Sanavio  Natale.  It  xa  of  heroic 
size,  at  least  ten  feet  tall,  and  habited  in  a  very  fancy  coetimie :  large 
falling  collar,  doublet  buttoned  in  front,  sash  round  waist,  fihorts,  long 
stockings,  and  '*  pumps  "  wnth  fancy  arabesques :  in  Rabelaisian  phrase, 
**  pinked  and  jagged  like  lobster  wadles."  The  right  hand  holds  a  re 
of  manuscript;  the  left  conti-ols  a  cloak,  or  rather  a  fringed  cloth^ 
curtain,  which  ik,  I  presume,  tho  pictureNquu  and  {xjetical  phase  of  di 
This  work  of  art  has  two  merits.  It  shows  tho  explorer's  figure  exaci 
H^  it  never  was,  and  it  succeeds  in  hiding  his  face  from  a  near  view ; 
the  rapt  regard  i>i  eo  "  excelsior,"  so  heavenwards,  that  the  spectat 
see  only  a  foi*e6hortuned  nose  based  upon  a  tangled  bush  of  beard, 
inscription  also  hoa  its  value :  it  is  long,  while  it  says  little ;  it  omits 
of  the  names ;  and,  as  a  record  of  exploits,  it  indulges  too  freely  in 

*  Tn  ihe  Gatd  ^fin€8  of  Midian  I  derire  thin  word  from  "Butah,"    The  CKt 
later  ialrociactiou  iatu  Euiopo,  aad  tho  Tcry  word  (Kau.  Catu4)  is  probably  SoodU^ 


-^-    .-'I— w^ 
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aJled  "  byateroa-proteroQ."  I  copy  it  beoaiue,  being  provisioual, 
Bt9  hojMB  of  its  groning  out  of  childibh  UefectB,  and  ttie  uiuul)ei'8 
show  what  should  kkvo  beeu  Uie  proper  oi'dei*  of  tho 


ntovAXXi  (add  batttsta)  nEr.zoKi 

NATVRXLI8TA    IDRXVLICO   AECHEOLOGO 

(«)  tL   BECOKDITO   EOITTO   PIVINAXDO   SVEL6 

(a)   EKCVU:0    INFOCH-ATO 

(»)   ALLB    INGOBUE   8ABBIE   TOOLIEVA    BERENICE 

(P)   LA   RSCOKDA    PIIIAUIDE      (g)    I   8EP0IXRI    D'IPSAMBVL 

(7)    LA   XECKOroU    PSAMETICA    {8tc)    rENETRAVAt 

{%)  SKO0K   LX    MOLB   DE   »E»50NE    FONUATO    IL   MVSEU   BRlTrANICO   (fit'c) 

FARL^t    KAMA   61    (iRANDE 

CJIR   «!l.l    KTRANIKUI    STANCTII    O'lJfVIDlARE    ONORAROXO 

A    r&    ARm'E    IMFRESR   HC'ORREA    I.'aPRICA 

IL   iJiRIO    ARDORB  8PEXHE    l'aVDAC'IA 

CREBBE   LA    GLORIA 


TSAXO   IS   PAOOVA    1778   UOR)   A   OATO   d'aPBICA    1623. 

ftnt  Hxreo  liticH  arc  correct  enough,  "  1>arriiig "  tho  inutilatedl 
Azoui,  after  pre]mring  to  become  a  luonk,  studied  the  elements 
at  gnginccriDg  at  Home,  which,  on  tho  French  occupation  (1803),  he 
cufeuigod  for  London.  "  Hercules'*  prol<ably  alludes  to  the  fact,  for- 
iptteD  hy  hhk  coauU^'muu,  that  he  sup[x>ited  hiusolf  by  feats  of  strength 
a4  vmruMiA  tbcAtre«.  lie  wns  a  magnificeut  specimen  of  a  nuin,  strong 
••  a  HsTDolctt,  handitome  us  an  Apollo;  the  vnriouB  poitriiits  taken 
aboot  thia  tiuo  iihow  the  fine  features  which  rarely,  except  in  statues, 
<li«ttnguiftb  the  prufobsiunol  atlUete.  He  hiui  that  'Slivluation,"  Uiati 
arefaaeological  inatinct,  which  witcitur^  noii  Jit:  we  see  it  now  in  MIVL' 
Marirttr,  C«Mnola,  imd  Scblieiuaun,  whoae  name  is  Sluilomon. 

After  marrying,  and  {Mu>&ing  nine  yeant  in  Kngbvucl,  Bobioni  with  his 
wife  drifUad  to  ICjrjpt  (Juno  y,  1815),  then  happy  under  tho  rule  of 
Xobsnuwd  AU  the  Orejit.  Ha  be^gan,  as  an  "  indejiendeut  member/' 
vHbaettiiiy  up  a  hydraulic  machine  at  the  Hhubrah  Gardens,  carrying 
•  «  U  U>  Athena,  ooals  to  Newcastle  He  failed,  and  fell  into  the 
N  .['^l^nd  was  then,  oa  now,  a  Geld  for  plunder  ;  forluues  were  made 
•i  jj-rL',  not  guld,  but  autiiiiies;  and  tho  orchficologicul  field  became 
-in  for  two  armiBs  of  Dragomans  and  Fellali-nawies.  One 
}'  the  redoubtable  Salt;  the  other  owned  the  command  of  DnP 


•  Iii«     •  iry  WM  ny  th»  Nile ;  thd  Sod,  eottfrt^  the  Hocond  Pyramid  and 

oaFtaaaMl  '■  up  •LniHtn  ;  tbo  4Ui  wiu  (0  Burcaiku  on  tho  RaI  S«a,  aad  Iho 

itk  to  Um  9t>^^:lnl  iJonia  of  Amnion. 

f  ThiB  unhnK^ttphy.  and  eren  Ptamatikkot,  is  fcraad ;  bat  Out  x  of  3?mouah,  et 
ptobaUy  boro  in  tiiii «  «igo  of  rodupUcotivo  (ft). 
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vetti,  or  Drouctti,  the  Piedniontoee  Conmal  and  Colledor,  who»o 
luLian  bmiii  bad  done  much  to  promote  the  great  Puaha'a  iDt.ere«tfl. 

Belzonif  "nnthout  a  regular  engHgementy  cast  his  lot  with  the  Englis 
tatm,  and  was  sent  to  Thebes.  Here  he  shipped  on  board  a 
and  floated  down  to  el-Kaahid  (Rosetta),  the  bust  of  Kamefw:s  I 
iniacalU'd  **  Young  Memnon," — (Miamun  or  Amun-mai).  The  Coloas 
reached  its  long  hoiuo,  the  Lii^e  Hall  in  t)ie  FJritish  Muf*eum,  witbo 
any  of  tiie  niisluipa  wliich  have  lately  attended  a  certain  "Needle." 
Tho  explorrr  then  travelled,  tid  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Edfu,  to 
I^lo8  of  Elephantine  and  Philae,  both,  by-the-by,  meaning  Elepl 
(Arabic  el-Fl'l),  dobpite  AVilkinaon.  The  enemy  attacked  him  as  ho  was 
i^euioving  hisi  uMi^k  from  Phila;  it  consisted  of  an  *'Arab"  mob, 
iiumliering  some  thirty,  under  the  command  of  two  Italians — Lebuoo  and 
tht3  "renegade  Rossignano,"  with  Drouetti  in  the  rear.  Belzont  defend 
himself  in  a  characteristic  way,  by  kiiocking  down  an  assailant,  acb. 
bis  ankles,  and  udng  him  aa  a  club  upon  the  foemen's  heads.  This 
novel  wcfti»on,  in  tho  Samson  style,  gained  a  i-eady  victory.  He  reached 
Wudy  Halfah  (second  Cataract),  and  cleared  the  deposits  of  Typhon 
from  the  Ramessoum»  of  Abu-Simbal  (Ipsambul).  The  so-called  Cryst 
Palace  contains  a  cariratiire  of  these  rock -temples ;  and  country  fo 
identify  tho  Colossi  with  *'  Gog  and  Magog," 

In  1817  Helzoni,  still  under  Salt,  made  his  third  run  up-country, 
and  attacked  the  fiimoua  Bfbikn  el-Muluk,  the  "  Gates  (i.e,  tombs)  of  tho 
Kings."  The  hollow  sound  of  a  wall  revnaled  an  inner  chiunber,  and 
tho  hinking  of  the  ground,  catised  by  raiu,  led  to  tho  Sepulchre  o 
Sethi  I.  His  description  of  crawling,  snail-like,  Uirough  the  psftsages 
admirable.  The  n^sults  of  this  work  best  known  in  England,  are  th 
Colopsal  head  and  ai'ms  wait  to  the  KritibJi  Muf«eum  ;  and  tho  Saroo- 
j>hagus,  of  iicmi-ti*imsi)ai*ent  arragt)mt©,  afterwards  (IH'J-i)  sold  by  Salt  to 
Sir  John  Soane  for  2,000/.  "  Belzoni's  Tomb "  preserves  his  name  i 
Egypt ;  but  I  have  noticed  that  of  late  years  certain  tourint-autho: 
have  foi-gottcn  the  duty  of  rendering  honour  where  honour  is  due, 

During  1817-1818  Belzoui  worked  at  the  Tro'wi  Utjntfis  mo9tf» 
garly  known  na  the  "  Second  P^Tamid."    Ho  hatl  some  difficulty  in 
siiading  tho  Bedawin-Fcllahs  of  the  west  bank  to  assist  him;  but, 
Hsuul,  he  ended  by  Rucceeding.     Ho  cleared  tlie  upper  of  the  two  o 
ings,  and  found  that  the  Arabs  had  been  before  him.     The  inscript 
given  by  him  (p.  273)  and  copied  into  every  hand-book  is,  let  me  s 
despite  of  Professor  Leo  and  M.  SaJ6m6,  in  part  unintelligiblo. 
haps  Belzoni's  occupation  is  not  gone.     It  appears  to  many  that 


una 
de^ 


•  In  1822,  John  Mormy.  of  Alliemarle  St«*t,  publishfd  six  "  Plalrs  illastrstii 
of  Ihu  Kc»e)ircho9  nod  (>(>eratioiui  of  l.i.  Il«Uoni  in  i-Igypt,"  •Sec.    Thej  are.  1.  Gcai 
Viow  of  tho  Sit«  of  Thebei.     2.  Th»  Mado  in  uliich  Uk-  Coliweal  Hfnd  of  Voi 
Memnoii  was  talcrn  from  Thobefi.     3.  India  from  iho  CfiUng  of  iha  Great  Vuulu 
Uitll,  in  UieTomb  nupXHWod  in  be  rhAt,  of  Paftmmifl,  at  Thob«».     4  and  6*  Raioi 
Ombus.  &c,     0,  lattTior  uf  TcmpU  iu  Uii>_IsUud  of  Philn*. 
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epnloltral  mauaionii  muNt  contuin  many  uliumtxirs ;  luid  1  n«k 
myrnH  vltf  tbn  ptmdalnm  and  iho  new  fiound-lnfitruinents  slioultl  not 
\0  •ocslifleftllv  Uied. 

Ia  Sopiunlicr,  1817,  our  explorer  set  out  £rom  Esuo  to  viait  Boreoiko 
^Tn^Qd^rtics).  ThJB  Port  of  Ptolemy  T^agi  was  the  Africtm  terminns 
flf  IIm  lodun  "  oYcrbuid,"  imondcd  to  turn  tlio  stormy  and  dangerous 
Gttlf  oi  Sues ;  uul  it  Held  its  own  tOI  enpplantod  by  Myos  Uormos  and 
odiar  porta  foither  north.  The  goods  wei-e  disom1>arked,  wero  carried 
by  eamnuia  tlirough  the  Dosert  of  tbo  ThphniA,  to  C'optos,  Kobther. 
Gafalitor  (t),  Kobt.  K:ift  or  Koh  on  the  Nilo;  and  thenco  were  floatofi 
dawn  |0  AlfXiiUilriii.  The  land  journey  was  estimated  at  258  Roman 
mOoay  and  tho  march  of  twelve  days  gave  an  average  of  21  per  diem  : 

E~  Bodam  itincrnrioa   make  tlit}i  total  271  Euglish  sttxtuto  milcK.     A 

mr  weatem  lino  waa  alfto  takeu,  to  escapo  the  even  more  turbulent 
parikraa  GnU  of  Akabuh  ;  tho  road  lying  from  Louke  Kome  (el- 
ri)  through  the  Land  of  Mivlian  to  Khinocolura  (el-Arisb),  on  the 


At  Bereoiko,  following  M.  Caliudi  und  seeking  for  sulphur,  Bolswni 
fiaearat»d  a  tempto  of  SorupLs  ;  ho  explored  tbo  emerald  minoR  of  Jebcl 
2abb4rmh  to  the  north-west,  and  the  **  Emerald  Island/'  or  St.  John's, 
vhicb  the  Araba  coJl  Semergc]i,or  8emcrgid,from  the  Greek  Smaragdos. 
BRmukA  haa  twice  been  visitwl  by  my  friend  General  Purdy  (Pasha),  in 
1*71  tiTi  i  1*^7''.  He  found  remains  of  mines  about  the  Jebel  el-Zaborjtrab 
(Ztttnumidn  with  scoriw.',  hand  mills,  and  other  appurtenances  of  tho 
oait,  all  (lions  the  roa*!.^  Delzom's  last  trip  (1819)  waa  to  Mneris  and 
"  Eliofth  "  (Kl-wflli)  el-Kaur,  the  fimnller  oasis,  of  which  be  is  the  dia- 
iQtt»er.  Ho  wsM  wrong,  liowover,  in  identifying  it  with  the  ""SVndy"  of 
Jv|(tt4T  Amnion,  which  in  Siwah. 

AAor  five  yetirs  of  8pl(*ndid  and  profitable  work  in  Egj'pt,  Belzoni 
kft  it  for  «Tnr  0819).  In  London  be  publish&l  his  lx)ok,  canvassed  his 
fricDfUv  ai   ■  ■  \  out  the  tli-eam  of  liis  life, — a  plunge  into 

tLttluai  ii:  t  the  African  continent.     And  hero,  lea\*ing 

Urn  for  a  ttmc,  we  will  return  to  Padua.  I'ar  pareiith^p^  the  "  Chauvi- 
siiBtta  *  eanMming  atranger  jealousy  hardly  applies  to  England  :  she  waa 
#»  aa^ilfw'a  araood  mother ;  and  his  cnemios  were  his  own  countrymen. 

It  1   exchanrjod  tho  '*  En<,'lp  witl»  Two  Heads  dis 

pby^  ^  '  loss  Argent  of  Savoy,  sundry  jmtriotio  citizens 

■ilitiiMiiil  A  petition  to  tho  municipality,  praying  that  the  name  of  the 
awrriwfrt  1*0  changed  from  tlie  ignoble  "dei  Pa/ilotli "  to  the  noble 
•  MrtrifH  /*     Til*  ?«^iw«t  WHS  diaii>ga]*dod,  probably  for  the  usual  rMM>n  ; 

'  .untain  of  all  civic  honour — the  town-hnll. 

-   -,:  -  iigain,  under  circum»tan«ja  which  ought  to, 

I  I  bcific  will,  maorc  anccetta.     Tlie  Kiviera  (quay)  Sont*  tSofia, 
la]&t-tl  1  n  ft-tid  cuoaJ,  one  of  the  many  voinlcta  of  the  Bocdiagltone,  baa 


AaU.  Ffypt,  Gwg.  Soc.,  No.  9,  Nor.  1870. 
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just  loet  name  and  nature ;  the  ground,  a  large  oblong,  wUl  be  pi 
witli   trec6  (Eucalyptus  1),  and  it  would  Htort  well  in  life  under 
honoured  name  of  Piaoale  Belzom. 

The  neoeasary  mGiiflnres  arc  being  taken  by  Giovanni  Dr.  Tomi 
of  Udine,  a  man  of  property,  who  ha^  travelled  round  the  world, 
holds,   by-the-by,  with  Mesnier  (1874),  against  Gray  (1875),  that 
Bonze  in  8trange  co^ime,  short  cloak  and  flat  cap,  who  appean  m 
Buddhist  temple  of  the  "  Five  Hundred  Genii  "  at  Canton,  ia  not 
Tchn,  a  Hindu  saint,  but  a  western  man,  and  consequently  Marco  I^>1 

The  first  step  will  be  to  name  the  Scjuare ;  the  seoond,  to  raiaa| 
Monument.  Something  provisional  might  be  sert  up,  in  the  shape  ofi 
wooden  pyramid,  till  subecriptiona  justify  a  formal  statue.  A» 
charge  could  not  fairly  bo  im;»06ed  on  the  munici|)ality,  an  appeal  should 
be  made  to  public  generosity.  Padua  has  now  many  wealthy  sofna,  mad 
we  may  hope  that  they  will  pi-actically  disprove  the  imputation  of 
vuUerialismo.  Let  uu  also  hope  that  the  statue  will  be  realistic ; — ^will 
show  the  explorer  in  working  garb,  not  habitod  like  a  Turk,  a  cot 
or  a  HcrcoleB. 


BEX205I  X!r  Bknik. 

Before  Lmdiog  the  explorer  on  the  edge  of  the  Dark  Continent,  it 
advisable  to  cast  a  short  glance  at  Africa,  in  connection  with  England,' 
during  the  first  quarter  of  our  century.  The  "African  Aasociatioii," 
which  became  (1S31)  the  "  Koyal  Geographical  Society,"  was  formed  in 
June,  1788.  It  began  by  sending  out  Ledyai'd,  one  of  Ohe  Cook's  circum- 
navigators, who  WHfi  killed  by  fever  in  *'  Sennaar,"— pi-operly  Si  (water) 
n  (of)  and  Arti  (the  Island )=Wat^r  Islsnd.  Followed  Lucas;  but  this 
well-qualified  traveller  returned,  re  iti/ectdj  to  the  north  coast.  Next 
went  the  gallant  3Iajor  Houghton,  to  be  plundered  and  left  to  starve 
among  the  Arabs  of  Ludamar  (Wuld  Omar)  in  the  Great  Deoert  (1791 
Then  came  upon  the  stage  that  famous  Mungo  Park,  whose  cl 
volumes,  I  believe,  owe  most  of  their  charm  to  Brian  Kdwarda, 
Jamaica.  The  Scotch  surgeon's  first  and  over  memorable  march  wi 
made  in  1795-97,  and  the  fatal  second  in  1805.  Herr  Homemann, 
of  Gottingcn,  ttct  out  from  Cairo  in  1798;  become,  it  is  sup^Kieed,  a 
Marabut  or  Santou  in  KjLshna  ;  and  disappeared  about  1803.  Boentgen 
was  murdered  near  Mogador  in  1809.  Adams,  alias  Benjamin  Rose, 
Assured  the  Association  that  in  1810  be  had  \isited  **  Timbiictoo,"  or, 
pi-operly,  Tin-huklUu,  the  "Well  of  Eukhtn."  The  same  place  wm 
reached,  in  1815,  by  Jamesi  Riley,  supercargo  of  the  Amejioan  b; 
Coinvierce,  who    brought  Wck    authentic  details  concerning   the 


•  Lecture  of  Fobruary  20.  1877.     Mr,  ArchJeiiron  Gray's  Walkt  in  lit  City 
Canton  vas  priat«d  At  Hong  Koog.  Ic  vuppona  iho  Hiodu  cloimA  in  pp.  207-4  aad  3] 
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eoune  of  tho  Niger.  Captain  Tuckay,  R.N.,  commanding  a 
OowBmecit  caqiodition,  lost  himself  and  most  of  Ms  com])anionB  by 
OoDpi  tinrer  Aod  calomel,  in  1810.  During  the  same  yeixr*  Major  Peddle 
&d  at  th«  boginniiij;  uf  his  inarch  on  tbo  Bio  Kuno!7 ;  and  Major  Oamp- 
his  Moond  in  command,  at  Kakiindy,  in  tlio  next,  June  13,  1817, 
Ony  (181)^-19)  retnmed  safe  from  a  trip  to  the  Up|>er  Gambia. 
M^^  Laing  ( 182l-*J'i)  {bced  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  which  ho  did  not 
fill,  in  N.  latitude  O".*  He  wm*  murdered  during  a  second  expedition 
fai  lft26,  and  evil  reporiit,  probably  faUe,  connected  hiA  death  with  the 
VWiflh  explorer  CaiUie.  The  expedition  of  Hitchie  and  Lyon  cndoil 
ft—tmnglj.  by  the  deatli  of  its  chiefs,  in  Novembei-,  1819,  Lastly, 
DoJiam  azid  Clappertou  began  their  memorable  exploratlou  in  1820, 
■i  n<iiiiiiil  in  January,  }i^2^. 

Dttrii^  this  iuU^rval,  Belzoni  a^oin  presented  himself  before  the 
hatJA  public.  The  reportii  concerning  "  Timbuctoo  "  had  only  whetted 
faonU  curiosity ;  and  the  JactitiouH  importance  witli  which  the  march 
ly  "  kMlg  Desert,"  and  the  *•  treachery  of  tbo  Moors,"  had  invested  that 
■iiiulfiwttng  place,  lasted  till  the  visit  of  my  lat«  friend  Barth  in  1853. 
Iba  ninciieenth  century  moves  apace.  In  167d  the  French  are  proposing 
IB  inpomble  railway  from  Algiers  to  the  ex-capital  of  Negrohmd  ; — 
(ktdiiaf  inducement  l>eing,  evidently,  to  cut  out  ces  Anglais. 

The  Italian  eiplorer  bid  much  in  his  favour.  HiM  ^gantic  strength 
w»  Qunipiiired  ;  and  he  had  reci-uited  his  health  by  three  years  of  beef- 
itaakaaod  lieer.  He  had  acquired  the  habit  of  command;  and  he  was 
wtH  acqiuunted  with  colloquial  Arabic.  His  economies  and  the  libei^ity 
of  Jul  finonife  supplied  him  with  the  sinews  of  travel.  Tlie  well-known 
Bdggt  Brotbetm,  of  London  and  Alexandiia,  I^nt  him  200^.  On  the 
after  buid  his  forty-five  yean  were  against  him :  Africa,  like  the  per* 
mm  aHwM  to  by  Byroo,  oror 

Ptmbn  •  >p'^u9o  whuM!  9gi^  is  stiort  of  thirty. 

Belaocu  began  by  visiting  Tangier,  whore,  foiled  by  the  snaptcions  of 
lb*  llJoan  and  the  Jews,  he  failed  to  rcocli  Fer.  He  now  changed  his 
plana,  and  rery  sAnsibly  made  hw  will  (May  *20,  1823)  before  entering 
(VDtnJ  AfticA,  the  "grave  of  Kuropeans."  He  divider!  his  property  into 
^ofr  j*rts — the  recipients  being  hia  mother,  **  Teresa  Belatoni,"  or  "  Bol- 
aw ; "  tftioiher  Tberena,  the  daughter  of  his  deceased  brother  Antonio ; 
and  Uf  vtfe  Sarah.     Tlds  done,  he  embarked  at  Mogador,  touched  at 


>rft  tht  nooroM  in  iSMMIfi  ;  bat  the  Into  Br.  Baikie  agreed 

i*i  U  ji^a  HM  mLii/  pan  la  rhamfefU.     My  fn'ond  Wiowoud  B«ade  v«5  not 

ia  IMO.    Th*  h'^d  of  tif  JnttU  ("  Great  Hirer")  bu  jvst bcca reaclud 

mt    T»*i/eJ  aad  V  in   iho   house   of  M.  Vpirminch,  of  Sirrra 

W«L    Thty  mtrmminS   ■■.  -d  tho  Kong  Muuntuins  and  Falaba  town 

•ft^  flaw  iljAmlty;  mtm\,  g;aii\mX  by  Mi\)or  Laing's  map,  found  tho  main  source  on 

iftsftaMraff  Ximi  nnd  K(»«iinlU.  nuntn  300  miles  fnm  tbo  "  Lion'a  fiange."    'What 

««e  MT  **  JU]«1  G<Qpi|liiisl  Suciety  "  doing  ?, 
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C&pe  CoMt  Ca«t]p,  and  kndod  in  tho  Bigbl  of  Betun.    He  aem 
hftvo  *'  diviiieU  "  the  Niger  outlet.     Tbere  ▼ore  uoJiy  *'  theotvtical 
fxiverera/'  ttjiectull/  mj  friend  the  late  Jmmea  McQueen  ;  but  the  qoei- 
iion  WAS  not  pnicUcally  settled  till  Richard  and  John  Lander  dro 
down  the  Nun,  or  direct  stream,  to  the  Atlantic  mouth,  in  1830. 

'*  Benin,"  or  "  Binniu,''— by  the  natives  called  "  Ibwi,"  "  Bini, 
**  liii" — held   her   head    high   amongst  African  kingdomft  dining 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ocntnrioB.     In  our  age  the  name  has 
into  disuse,  and  few  know  auyUung  beyond  the  fact  that  she  lies  some^ 
whore  in  We^t  Africa.     According  to  early  explorers,  the  length  (north 
to  south)  was  ^0  by  40  leagues  of  depth.    John  Barbot*  increases  these 
figurtfl  to  300  by  1 2b,  and  makes  the  northern  limit  "  Ardra,**  now  Di^ 
homan,  which  he  identifies  with  the  classical  Ararkja  mon$  on  the  Soa^ 
Ethiopic  Ocean- 
Benin  was  discovered  by  thA  Portuguese,  of  whom  old  Willem  Bo»> 
man  politely  says,  *"  They  served  for  setting  dogs  to  sprini;   the  game 
which  wus  seixed  by  others."    The  explorer  was  Joam  Afouso  de  AveirOj 
and  the  date  1485,  one  year  after  I>iogo  Cam  had  begun  that  conquest 
the  Congo  which  has  lately  l»een  completed  by  Mr.  llenry  M.  S 
Men  were  entliusiasts  in   tliose  days.     Fernan*  de  P6o  (Fernando 
called  hia  trouvaille  A  Jl/ia  Formula  (Fair  Isle);  and  the  Benin  Ri 
liecumo  0  liio  FormosOf  or  Fermoso, — an  older  form, — but  not  Form 
the  feminine.    In  our  times  the  British  mariner  sings, — with  variants 

The  Bight  of  Beoin  \  tho  Bight  of  Benm  1 
One  comeB  out  vbei«  tbrco  goes  in. 

The  nativM  know  the  fttream-mouth  as  rv?o  ko  Jakri,OT  "Outlet  of 
Jakri,"  tho  latter  being  African  for  the  European  Wari,  Owari,  Awerri, 
Ouueri,  Owhyere,  or  Ovaie,  a  petty  princedom  on  tho  southern  fork* 
The  late  ^Ir.  Beecroft,  If.  M.'s  Consul  for  Fernando  Po,  jwoved  (18 
by  a  cmise  in  the  Ethiope  steamer  that  this  Wari  branch  leaves 
Niger  a  little  below  Abu  or  Ibu  to^m.     Consequently  the  Rio  Formi 
is  the  Western  arm  of  the  I>elta,  whose  hy]>othenuse  measures  some 
IHO  miles. 

The  "  Missioner "  soon  took  Benin  in  hand.  Aveiro  brought  home 
a  "Mouf"  (Ambassador)  from  the  King,  praying  to  be  supphed  with 
reverend  mou  and  ghostly  meals.  The  Capuchin,  Father  Jcrom  Merolla 
da  Sorrento,:^  tells  us  a  ploosant  story  how  Father  Angslo  ^larin 


M 


u*k*      I 


*  ThU  "  Agect-Goncml  nf  Oio  Itoynl  AfricAn  Company  "  tresti  especiftlly  of  tten] 
in  book  iv.  chap.  A,  and  h>ii  brother  James  coutinuod  the  work  from  IG82  to  1699. 

f  H(t  vna  faulur  of  ihu  then  l)iitch£lmuu  un  tho  Gold  Cusist  duriug  the  tcrmii 
quarter  of  the  lut  century.  Uiu  twenty-firiitluttcr  Uoatsof  tlie  "  Kingdom  of  Bftaiii 
«ntl  hix  Ttilnnhlo  work  «tu  tranaltitcd  in  170d. 

X  ilu  wrulfl  sbotil  1680  his  Vcnfage  to  Couffu  and  Mcvcrai  othvr  Cvuntrict,  rJh'rjTy 
Sonthm  sifrioa,  tiis  work,  which  is  minate  sod  valoshle,  was  ftnt  "  madA 
fironiTii(9liAUan"i&  Churchill's  Co]lPChnD(i.  621).  1  borrow  from  Pink^rton  (roL  xi 
and  hupo  lu  republish  Uic  book  with  the  govd  aid  of  the  llakiuvt  Society, 
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ft  *'  white  young  kdy  "  of  St.  Tliomaa  Island  to  a  pecnli&r  Act  of 
«ir-<i0rotion.  8he  tmvellod  to  Benin,  and,  "  being  (irrived  at  the  King's 
%  ilie  WAS  rteoeaved  bjr  that  monarch  like  another  Riichel  by  Jacob, 
b^  Aluunems,  or  Artemisia  by  Mausolua,  and  afterwards  married 
Aftsr  the  Christian  fiu^hion  ;  thereby  giving  a  good  example  to  hia 
who  soon  forsook  theii'  former  licentious  principles  and  submitted 
te  ha  nstrained  by  the  rules  of  the  Goepel ;  that  is,  were  all  married 
MOOtifixig  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church."  This  much-sulTenng 
yOVkg  person  sacriOoed  hei-self  to  very  little  pur[)o»r,  Dorio/^'  the  i>eveu- 
iMDlli  oentury  Benin,  like  Congo,  was  overrun  by  a  little  army  of 
*'A|iaaiolic  Missiuners;  '*  who  tiad,  however,  more  care  for  their  fees  of 
iknm  Uian  for  cunss  of  souls  :  they  meddled  and  they  muddled,  and  they 
wiiinftid  Uiemselves  generally,  to  jud;L;o  by  their  own  accounts^  in  a 
^nf  whiob  would  have  secured  deportation  at  the  hands  of  downright 
Hn  Jolm  Dium. 

By  slow  degrees  Christianity  withered  on  its  uncongenial  soil.  The 
PMafiMoet  who  had  bt«t,;an  work  at  Benin  under  D.  Joiim  I[.,8tnick 
v^ric  sndcr  D,  Joom  III.  During  the  latter  part  of  tlie  laut  century 
•1^  a  tew  ha]f*casto  traders  and  nlavers  from  Bt  Thomas  kept  up 
dbwdMH  and  lodges  at  tlie  chief  settlements.  In  1^62  I  found  a  trace 
<f  Iha  faitli  in  one  place  only,  Wari-orJakri-town  ;  a  tall  cross  !»ti]l  bore 
aWonaocrown  of  thorns  nailed  to  the  centime,  nnd  a  rude  M(iiria7)  of 
Ifca  »me  inateriAl  wus  fastened  to  the  lower  upright.  Siaguhirly  strange 
and  iui«|flacoil  was  this  emblem,  rising  fiom  a  gniss  tliicket  surrounded 
\ff  a  wall  of  the  densest  jungle,  with  a  typical  deiul  ti-ee  in  front.  Native 
hob  Imco  and  tharo  peeped  over  the  bush ;  and  hard  by  stood  the  usmd 
Jujn  or  blish-hoaaie,  a  dwarf  Hhcd  of  tattervd  umtting  garnished  with  a 
;  of  white  calico  M)ihMl  and  rusty.  Truly  a  BUg^jestivc  typo  of 
U.T  x^ilBcnltiuH  with  which  tliu  Cross  hud  to  contend  in  lands  where 
3?atiu«r«iiia  riot,  and  where  the  mind  of  man  is  rank  ns  its  surroundings; — 
Aftealtks  against  which  it  has  fought  a  good  6ght,  but  hitherto  without 
llkvavwn.  Htird  hy  the  cross  was  a  moimd  of  sohd  earth,  whoso  ti-e.'ul 
wtfgmUd  that  it  was  a  place  of  HepuUurc.  Of  thoBo  reverend  men,  these 
Kjf  ii»>  martyrs,  h  may  hn  truly  »tiil,  '*  Timo  h.ith  corroded  their 
and  btirii;il  their  very  tomlwtonoa."  Not  a  sign  of  burial  nj>- 
LTv  a  hit  of  iilanclifd  and  wi-ntlierefl  skull.  Yet  tlioy  ai-e  not  to 
pibcd.  They  laWurfd  tlirough  lift'  at  a  lal^jur  of  love,  exi>ec'ting  tho 
toil  to  end  in  <>tcmal  reirose.  And  the  good  wliioh  they  did 
IhuD  ; — at  Vr'ttH  I  saw  nouo  of  the  abumluations  of  (rrent 
mh)  r*nKoi9i«*. 

die  '*  A)Mj«itoHc  Minaioncr  "  ciunc  the  uii-rcltant,  who 

-      .Irnlcr.     Now  our  oye-witnesBes  and  authoritiesi  Us- 

and  BAtbot,  who  give  copious  accounts  of  the  country  and 

an  tuiliouK,  V Dutcli» 

.'ptffirt ;  aad  ;'  ifioonse- 

gf  %ht  inoBS|tut<^  tho  fover,  and  the  utter  raeuaiity,  the  compU- 
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cated  disbonesty,  of  the  people,  or  ratlier  peoples.  The  celebrated 
(A.  M.  F,  J.),  Palisset  de  Beauvaia,  here  piissed  upwards  of  a  year  (ITi 
in  collecting  materialB  for  hia  J'lore  d'Oware  et  de  Benin.  In  1 
Capitaine  Landolpho  founded  near  the  river  month  for  the  Com 
tVOtrhyere  a  fort  and  factoiy  which  he  called  Borodo  ;  this  eatablifihm 
lasted  till  1792,  and  died  of  the  Gretit  Ptovolution.  In  these  days  a  few 
English  hoases,  Messrs.  Horsfall,  Harrison,  Stewart  and  Douglas,  and 
others,  have  settloments  near  the  eaixiary,  and  tAko  pahn-nut«  in  barter 
for  English  floods.  Tho  export  slave  trade  is  totally  stopped,  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  tho  slave,  who  was  once  worth  eighty  dollars,  and 
now  barHly  a.s  Tniiny  sixpences.  Nothing,  however,  would  be  easier  tl: 
to  run  a  dozen  cargoes  of  cnaimir  tiolr  out  of  the  Benin  river. 

The  ethnological  peculiarity  of  Great  Benin,  as  noted  by  all  travelleni, 
is  the  contrast  l»etwpen  a  comparative  civilisation  and  an  abominable 
barbaj-ity.  The  capital  which  Bosman  and  Barbot  call  Oedo(\Vedo)  had 
in  1800  a  circumference  of  si^c  leagues;  and  of  the  thirty  main 
some  stretched  two  miles  long  and  twenty  feet  wide.  All  were  kept 
a  remarkable  state  of  cleiinliness, — ji  virtue  little  known  to  Europe  in 
those  days, — because  "every  woman  sweeps  her  own  door,"  At  levees 
prince  sat  upon  an  ivoiy  couch  under  a  silken  canopy ;  and  on  his 
hand,  against  a  tine  tapestty,  stood  "  seven  white  scoured  elephan 
teeth  **  on  pedastala  of  tho  same  material.  Tlio  palace  also  contnini 
large  stablra  for  hoi-ses  ;  an  article  of  luxury  which  hn.«t  almost  died 
The  nobles  liore  the  titles  of  Honiograns  {homen*  fjrtnufeg)  or  gran 
and  below  them  wei-e  the  Mercadores  nnd  Fiadorea  (sureties  or  broki 
Yet  the  city  waa  a  Golgotha,  an  Aceldama,  and  Barbot  exclaims  in  the 
bitterness  of  liis  heart  and  nose : — 

The  fiendu  tlioir  eons  ami  daaglitors  thoy 

Did  offer  up  nnd  nlny : 
Yea,  witli  unkindly  inurthcrinfr  knife 

The  guiltless  blood  they  aptlt ; 
Yeoi  their  own  sons*  .inil  daagbt'Ts'  blr>od 

Without  all  cause  of  gnilt— Psai.«  Ir.  3u-3fi. 

The  "  grand  customs  "  on  the  death  of  a  "  King  "  were,  and  are, 
tially  different  in  detail  from  those  of  Daliome.  Yet  the  undorl; 
idea  is  the  same.  Majesty  must  not  enter  Hades,  Ghost-home, 
Shadowy  Land,  without  regal  pomp  and  circumstance.  Tim  liody  iff 
lowered  into  a  deep  pit;  and  the  most  beloved  domestics  of  both  aexi 
who  highly  prize  the  honour,  take  their  places  above  it.  The  mou13i 
tho  hollow  is  then  closed  with  a  large  stono,  and  crowda  of  mourners 
around  it  night  and  day.  Next  morning  certain  officers,  told  oiT  for  tl 
purpose,  ojten  the  pit  and  aak  tho  set  question,  "  Hnve  ye  found  the 
kingt"  (i.e.  in  Doadman'a-land).  Those  alive  anffwor  by  telling  bow 
many  of  their  number  had  ^joriahed  of  hunger  and  cold.  This  "  Strang 
fHulAsticfll  ceremony"  is  sometiraGS continued  for  five  or  six  days. 
at  last  no  sound  comes  from  below,  the  lieges  make  a  great 
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8pen(!  the  night  running  about  the  Btrwta,  chopping  oflf  heads  and  drag- 
ging off  the  corpses,  which  ai*o  thrown  into  the  pit  before  its  final  closing. 
Bosman,  in  the  normal  chapter  on  "  Manners  and  Customs,"  notices  the 
"  ridicnloas  religion  "  and  the  freffuent  '*  apparition  of  ghosts  of  deceased 
ancestors," — in  fact,  fuU-Uowii  SpiiituaUsm.  But,  like  tlie  men  of  his  day, 
he  never  for  a  moment  suspects  that  anything  lies  beneath  the  suifaoe. 

In  May,  1838,  Messrs.  Moffat  and  Smith,*  surgeons  on  board  a  mer- 
chant schooner,  went  to  the  city  of  Great  Benin,  wishing  to  open,  or 
x«ther  to  re-ofien,  trade.  The  latter,  a  "  very  promising  yoiing  man," 
died  of  a  dysentery  caught  by  being  drenched  with  rain.  They  were 
horrified  to  see  a  trench  full  of  bodies  at  which  the  turkey-buzzards  were 
togging,  and  "two  corpse„s  in  a  sitting  position."  Tliese  victims  had 
probably  been  despatched  with  a  formal  message,  announcing  the  arrival 
of  strangers  to  the  King's  father  in  Ghost-land.  The  same  unpleasant 
spectacle  was  offered  in  August,  1862,  when  I  visited  Benin,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Stokes,  of  H.M.S.  JHoodhoumij  and  Dr.  Henry.t  In 
the  tall  rank  herbage,  on  the  right  of  the  path  leading  into  the  city,  a]v 
peared  the  figure  of  a  tine  young  man  Imre  to  the  waist,  with  arms 
extendet^l  and  wrists  fastened  to  a  scaffold  framework  of  peeled  wands, 
poles  and  stakes  planted  behind  him.  For  a  moment  we  thought  that 
the  wretch  might  be  alive  :  a  few  steps  convinced  us  of  our  mistake.  He 
bad  been  crucified  after  the  African  fashion,  seated  on  a  rough  wooden 
■tool,  with  a  white  calico  cloth  veiling  the  lower  linibe.  Between  the 
ee  stood  an  uncouth  image  of  yellow  clay,  concerning  which  the 
frightened  natives  who  accompanied  us  would  not  speak.  A  rope  of 
lliana,  in  negro- English  called  a  *'  tie-tie,"  Ixjund  tight  round  the  neck  to 
•  stake  behind,  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  The  features  still 
showed  strangulation,  and  the  sacrifice  was  so  fresh  that,  though  the  fiies 
were  there,  the  turkey-buzzards  had  not  found  the  eyes.  The  blackness 
of  the  skin  and  the  general  ap])earancc  proved  that  the  Bufibrer  was  a 
alave.  No  emotion  whatever,  save  holding  the  nose,  was  shown  by  the 
crowds  of  Beninese,  men  and  women,  who  passed  l.>y  ;  nor  was  there  any 
expresBiou  of  astonishment  when  I  returned  to  sketch  the  victim. 

It  is  some  comfort  to  think  that  the  murder  was  conunitted  with  aa 
mach  hnmanity  as  possible.  These  messenpcrs  to  Ghoat-land  are  always 
made  to  drink  off  a  bottle  of  nun  l>efore  the  fatal  cord  ia  made  fast.  In 
one  point,  indeed,  I  found  the  Beninefie  superior  to  theii*  neighbours. 
Twin  births  are  esteemed  good  omens,  not  bestial  and  unnatural  pi-oduc- 
taons;  and  the  mother  receive.-^  a  royal  bounty  like  the  happy  parents  of 
triplets  and  quartets  in  England.  Beyond  this  nothing  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  Great  Benin.  The  town  has  a  fume  of  blood ;  it  literally 
stinks  of  death.  Without  any  prepossessions  for  "  Humanitarian  policy," 
and  &r  from  owning  that  Proselytism  has  succeeded,  or  ever  will  auo- 


^■iool 


•  "  A  Viflit  to  the  Capital  of  Benin  in  tho  Delta  of  the  Kwaru  or  Niger,"  Joumed 
of  the  Boyai  Gecgraphical  Society^  1841,  voL  xi.  pp.  190-192. 

t  "My  Wsndcringa  in  West  Africa,"  Fta»er'9  Magazine,  March,  1863, 
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ceed,  in  tliia  jiait  of  Africa,  I  could  not  l*ut  compare  ouce  more  the  mH 
fereDce  betweeu  Alieokuta,  where  there  aro  misniotiary  establishment 
And  Beoin,  which  for  jears  has  remained  a  fallow  field.  lu  the  formeq 
human  sacrifice  still  flotuishes;  hut  it  is  exceptional,  it  is  done  tnth  rosdt 
and  it  docH  not  sbock  public  decency  by  exposing  tbo  i-emnauta  of  hu- 
manity.    In  the  latter  it  is  a  horxt)r — UsU  "  I* rawer." 

This  unpleasant  city  was  Bclzoni's  tiret  objective.  He  had  engaged 
a  homeward  bound  sailorf  a  negroid  from  KAshn^,  who  had  served  cm 
board  If.M.S.  Owen  Glewivwer,  as  hifi  companion  lo  ''  Timbuctoo,"  vid 
Hau£8a.  Thus  he  ho[>eil  to  open  a  way  tlii-ough  one  of  the  moat  dan- 
gerous cumers  of  the  Dark  Coutiucnt.  A  simiiai*  attempt  was  made  in 
QUI'  day  by  the  unfortunate  J  ulcs  Gurai*d,  the  CUattseur  (ufterwaixiB  Tueiir) 
ilu  Lwii.  Whilst  his  ralatioufi  livB  1  husitatu  to  tell  the  ti'ue  tale  of  his 
death. 

Bekuni  was  not  a  general  favomite  in  £g>pt.  He  luid  placed  him 
self  in  a  false  position,  and  he  seemed  to  suffer  under  a  ehrouic  irritatiou 
and  suBpiciouanoss.  He  complained  of  ''atrocious  persecutions;"  he 
found  fortune  ''barbarous  and  unkind,"  and  ho  left  Egypt  '•  proma- 
.  turtrly,"  hiri  plana  l>eing  incomplete.  In  Afi'ica  it  waa  otherwise.  The 
skippers,  8Uj>crcargo«3,  and  agents,  popularly  termed  "Palm-oil  lambs" 
(of  tho  Nottingham  breed),  rough -mannei-otl,  kindly-hoarted  men,  sooa 
1eai*ned  to  love  their  guest  as  a  friend.  With  aifet'tionate  adieujc  he  took 
leave  of  them,  was  rowed  up  stream  and  landed  at  Owato.  Bosmau 
calU  this  village  "  Agatton;"  he  tells  us  tlmt  it  ranked  in  importance 
after  Boededoe  (Obobi),*  and  Arebo,  Arbon,  Egro,  New-town  or  Voung- 
town.  *'  It  was  formerly  a  considei-able  place,  but  hath  sulTered  miich 
by  the  wars;  it  is  ^itmite  on  a  small  hill  in  tho  rivor  ;  and  it  is  a  day's 
journey  by  laud  to  tho  city  of  Great  Benin."  Baibot  describes  "  Cotton  " 
as  a  very  large  town,  much  more  plcii}>iint  iiitd  lieultUy  than  its  two 
rivids."  Thecountry  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  and  well  furnished 
with  seveiul  little  villages,  who^  inhabitants  go  thither  to  the  markets, 
which  ai«  hold  at  Gotbtm  for  live  days  successively.  He  places  it  twelve 
lesigues  S.S.E.  of  the  capital.  Messi-s.  Moffat  and  Smith  make  "  Gatto 
or  Agatto  "  twenty  miles  to  the  S.W.  (ivad  S.S.W.).  I  have  noticed 
"  Gwato  "  at  some  length,  as  here  Belzoni  was  fated  to  find  a  gi-avcf 

TIio  explorer  was  kindly  rocoivwl  by  Obbd  (King)  Uddi  or  OdalU^. 
father  of  Jumbri,  tdiaa  Atolo,  wliom  I  viaiited.  In  1SG2  many  of  the 
oldsters  at  Benin  remembered  the  tnivcller ;  and  bilked  admiringly  of 
his  huge  black  beiird,  his  gigantic  stieugth,  and  his  mighty  statui-e, — six 
feet  six.  Everytliing  wo-s  looking  well,  wlu-n  the  bad  water  of  the  city, 
tikkt-n  fi'om  hulys  lund  polluted  wells,  bi*ought  on  a  dysentery,  and  tho 
explort-r  was  no  longer  young.  In  those  days  African  fever  was  treated 
with  the  lancet,  which  still  names  our  leading  Medical  Journal.  Dy 
eeutory  had  the  benefit  of  calomel,  opium,  hiudanum,  and  oleum  ricini, 

*  p.  138,  Fraicr,  Fobniarv,  1863,  aad  p.  275,  March,  1863. 
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ttw  ktftBT  ft  poison  in  those  Undi.  Here  let  me  observe  tbat  the  anti- 
piii  III  the  C'rimean  campdign  was  fully  na  fatal  oa  the  Russian 
When  Nature  is  relieving  the  en^t^ed  liver,  Art  slips  in  and 
pnrvBta  tbe  cure.  Instead  of  ment-broths  to  support  the  strength, 
pa])a  and  ^rveb  are  given  to  Bour  the  stomach ;  in  fact  the  treatment  wa^, 
aikd  gpimiially  ia,  that  liost  calculated  to  ensure  fatal  results. 

BatBoni  was  too  ill  to  take  leave  of  the  King,  who  sent  him  a  kindly 
On  the  morning  of  November  28  (1823)  he  told  Captain  John 
of  the  bn'g  Providencef  who  had  run  up  to  see  him,  that  the 
of  ikftth  was  upon  him.  On  December  2,  with  bi»  usual  good 
Im  bagged  to  he  carried  to  Gwato  and  thcnco  to  **  Boboe  "  (Ohobi), 
mnch  from  the  sea  air.  Mr.  Hodgson  in  his  ignorance  unwil- 
filftj  nrninrntrifl^  and  despatched  him  in  a  rough  palanquin  aooompanied 
Igr  Mr*  Bcnith ;  he  himself  intended  to  rejoin  the  sufforer  at  Gwato, 
tho  vehicle  was  to  be  sent  back.  At  the  end  of  the  march  the 
mtne4  to  take  a  favourable  turn;  and  the  explorer  wns  well 
tntm^  to  oat  some  bread  and  drink  a  cup  of  tea.  Before  leaving  Benin 
titf  ha  dttfpoMd  of  hi»  bt^Ioiigings.  He  ordered  nil  the  objects  worthy  of 
ft|Hvagato  bs  sent  to  Knghind  by  the  brig  C»4tor  of  Liverpool.  He 
viutoa  itfvt  lines  to  Messrs.  Briggs;  and,  being  unable  to  hold  a  pen, 
WmdI  his  ring  to  his  wife,  with  an  ejq>re8sion  of  lively  aflectioa  and 
Hring  memory. 

At  4  A.M.  on  tho  Tifxt  day  (December  3),  the  explorer  awoke  with 
nronming  bond,  ivid  tottrumitics,  and  eyes  expKaising  deliiium.  He  was 
itoag  eoough  to  kvallow  a  little  aiTowroot,  but  not  to  speak.  At  2.45 
TJL  bA  paitted  away,  ap^Kirently  without  pain.  Mr.  Hodgson,  reaching 
Oavtoat  4  p.m.,  found  that  the  1>ody  had  been  biid  out  by  Mr.  Smith. 
Ba  VCBl  to  tho  local  Caboceer,  or  Governor,  and  obtained  leave  to  bury 
lis  4c«d  **  at  the  foot  of  a  very  large  tree."  Under  its  broad  foliage  a 
fVarv  waa  dog  six  feet  deep,  and  at  9  P.M.  the  corpse  was  buried  with  all 
ifaa  haaoDia.  Mr.  HodgRon  rotiA  the  funeinl  service,  and  his  eighteen 
MO,  fcosikd  by  hitnsolf  and  Mr.  Smith,  salutod  with  three  salvos  cf 
■iftalij  his  goast's  tomb.  Sundry  guns  were  6rcd  by  the  vessels  in 
port,  the  Mboafier  Provulener,  the  American  CurUu\  and  tho  Castor. 
Xr*  W.  Fdl,  rapereargo  of  the  hitter,  causeil  his  carpenter  to  prepare  a 
tiUat  with  an  inscription  noting  tho  day  of  death,  }\nd  expressing  tho 
fftam  hops  that  all  European  travellers  who  may  visit  the  la.st  homo  of 
IL»  jntiepid  andokterpriaing  traveller,  will  be  pleased  to  clear  the  ground, 
mA  lo  nrpair  tlia  ring  fence  if  neoeasary. 

Sock  it  tlia  official  and  received  aocoont  of  the  explorer's  death* 
dtcUnsthat  Belzoni  was  carried  to  the  house  of  Ogi^, 
(Oovvnor)  of  Gwato.  This  man,  described  as  a  tall  negroid  of 
JiAsir  ooaaplcsion  and  nncanny  look^  died  about  1850.  He  ia  said  to 
kan  p^Kmad  the  traveUcr  in  hopes  of  plunder;  and  what  lends  colour 
to  1^  ^iMTfV  it  that  he  afterwards  tried  the  same  trick  ujxtn  a  European 
tnitrt  Md  Ihilad.    The  chief  of  Gwato,  <*  Kosei," — alao,  by  the  by,  a  noted 
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poisonerf — popnlarly  known  as  **  the  Parson  "  (here  an'old  title,  h 
tary  and  connected  with  the  local  religion),  declared  to  me,  among  otbe 
that  many  of  Bvizoui's  papers  were  handed  over  by  Og^  to  the  royal 
Fiador^  or  broker,  and  tliat  since  the  latter's  death  they  descended  to  his 
son.  Stray  leaves  have  been  seen,  according  to  European  testimony,  in 
the  hands  of  the  townspeople,  Leading  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
more  behind.  Mr.  Bharpe,  a  late  agctnt  to  Messrs.  UonifklJ,  made  a 
liberal  bid  for  theae  documents ;  but  without  reault.  I  was  equally  nn- 
fortimate,  although  I  offered  a  Yjain  of  clotb:=20/. 

Belzoni'a  grave  has  boen  allowed,  despite  the  epitaph^  to  drop  out  of 
sight.  Staff  Surgeon  W.  F.  Daniell  *  de«cril»ed  it  a.s  an  "elevated  mound 
of  earth  overrun  with  weeds,  with  the  fragments  of  a  decayed  wooden 
cross."  Messrs.  Moffat  and  Smith  found  the  "grave  of  the  traveller 
Belzoni  marked  by  a  wooden  tablet  fast  going  to  decay."  In  1862,  when 
I  saw  it,  the  place  had  become  a  tabula  rasa. 

The  site  of  the  sepulchre  was  pointed  out  to  me  near  the  Governor 
of  Gwato's  house,  to  the  south-east  of  the  village.     "  Bekoni's  tree  "  is 
fine  spreading  growth,  which  bears  a  poiaon  apple,  and  whose  boug: 
droop  nearly  to  the  ground.     A  little  plantation  of  the  Koko-yam  (Ooi 
caaia)  clothes  the  aido^  of  the  low  mound  from  which  the  trunk  sp 
and  a  few  huts  and  sheds  stand  between  it  and  "  the  bush."     It  la  a 
pretty  and  romantic  8iK>t. 

I  assembled  the  village  ancients,  and  made  a  desultory  attempt  at 
digging  under  theii'  vague  and  discordant  directions.  But  time  was 
short,  a  fight  was  brewing,  and  African  growthn  cover  double  and  treble 
the  area  of  our  largest  English.  1  wiis  obliged  to  content  myself  wii 
eketching  Belzoni's  tree,  with  sending  home  a  handful  of  ivild  fiow 
and  with  ex|)re88ing  a  hope  that  "  some  European  passing  by  "  would  bo 
more  fortunate  than  myself.  | 

In  1865  I  left  Fernando  Po,  a  locality  famed  for  the  rapid  consump- 
tion of  Europeans  generally,  and  especially  of  English  Consuls.  Two  of 
my  fluccessors  have  succumbed  to  the  climate ;  and  now  there  is  a  third 
applicant  for  the  honourable,  but  ticklish,  duty  of  representing  the  British 
Government.  I  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Consul  E.  H.  Hewett  will  ca; 
■out  a  project  of  mine,  foiled  by  circumstances ;  and  will  recover  for 
good  city  of  Padua,  which  r^oioes  in  the  apocryphal  relics  of  Antenor 
and  of  Li^y,  the  mortal  remains  of  her  right  worthy  son  Giovamii 
Battifta  Belzoni. 

RICHARD  F.  BURTON. 
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*  Skeichcit  oftht  Kautical  Topography  (&c.)  q/*  the  Gn{fqf  Gminea. 
t  p.  28,  Fraser,  JMiirch,  1803. 
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no  count* mince  to  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  one 
like  another.  Monotonous  uniformity  is  not  to  be  found  in 
or  greutest  hnndiwork.  Whilo  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  linos 
«l4aBiarcation  between  her  geogmphical  divisions,  she  has  set  certain 
(rmm!  matlai  of  dintinction  upon  their  fnce  which  a  little  experienco 
students  to  note  and  recognim.  It  would  scarcely  be  too 
to  alfirm  that  the  eye  of  a  trained  observer,  at  the  first  aspoct  of  a 
■rf  tract  of  country,  can  pronounce  whether  tho  soil  be  chalk,  sand,  or 
dijr,  what  are  its  common  native  products,  and  what  is  the  quality  of 
^  Ikndsoapv  in  point  of  beauty.  An  expert  in  English  chalk-scenery, 
il  all  vrcota,  may  safely  rely  upon  his  {wwers  of  clairvoyance  to  dis- 
'^■y^**'  Hi fatailiarfefiturvs  wherever  he  travels.  There^i^^  no  mistjvkiug 
ftr  Mv/tVMXof  that  l&ndtioa|n>  when  once  thoniughly  known.  Tlie  gradual 
by  which  such  knowledge  is  ocqaired  can  no  more  be  comniuni- 
ihe  pleasuro  which  it  brings.     It  is  always  true  of  Nature 


You  miut  love  her  er«  to  you 
Sbo  vill  SMm  irorthy  of  your  lore. 

a:]  tlrtt  c^-:  tovpards  training  another's  eye  is  to  throw  out  a 

ir-w  hintn  v,  lielp  it  to  observe  for  itself.     No  easier  school  for  a 

smce  can  be  sagg«»ted  tlian  the  Kentish  chalk-lands,  and  the  following 
-    r^  nu(49i  of  their  prevailing  characteristics  may  Berye,/atUc  (te  mieux, 
-detoo  chart  for  his  guidance.     The  area  is  a  large  one,  but  the 
^i^net  Duoro  par  referred  to  is  its  most  picturesciue  section,  witli 

•itrJi  \h^  wTit^^i   I    -     _    to  be  best  acquainted. 

lion  prevenient  for  the  true  enjoyment  of  a  country  such  as 

v-iu  t«  iiuitooe  should  be  an  active   walker.     "The  proud  ones  who  in 

tbflirooachaa  roll  alonji,'  the  turnpike-road  "  conform  but  tlie  most  meiigre 

de»  df  it*  ■v'ariety  and   Ijeauty.     Even   the  horseman  will  be  unable  to 

t»-3rtrfcti*  rr.anv  «  receat  epedally  haunted  by  its  charm.     It  offers,  how- 

'■-i  plonsureB  to  tlie  mountaineer.     Soundness  of  wind  luid 

lab,  anfl  n  hcnl:'  -f  dust  or  mud,  uccording  to  the  weathw, 

«« atcffM  BttfGdi .  you  as  a  walking  tourist.     At  wluiU'ver 

^wn  of  Uio  ycnr  you  may  take  your  drut  view  of  this  laudhcafKr,  the 

tmtnrft  which  will  thrust  itself  npf>n  yowr  notice  before  all  others  is  the 

r:a  r^raodnitm  of  the  outliutM.     Tbo  hills  bear  upon  them  tho  stamp 

T  srfpwHW  N-  nanowing  npwarils  from  the  luise 

*  gattl«  B^.       :_  s  and  CT't«ts  an;  smtiOth  ;  tho  former 

*«  nrtfeatlj  soordd  by  the  Bow  of  water  into  deep  central  depressions. 
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on  either  ^ido  of  wliich  the  ground  swells  BofUy  like  tlie  < 
bosom.     Wlu're  the  How  hiis  been  homoiital  at   their  ba»e,  they  ar» 
generally  divided  from  the  valley  by  a  long  low  ridge,  from  which 
downwwd  slope  is  less  rej^ar  and  more  concave  thitn  elsewhere.     Thi 
which  still  retain  their  primitive  character  of  down  are  covered  with 
close  crisp  turf,  fragrant  in  summer  with  patches  of  wild  thyme»  oi 
branded  with  "  fairy-riugs,"  and  horo  and  there  dotted  with  low  bush< 
of  thorn,  gorse,  or  juniper.     Some  are  wooded  and  othei-s  tilled,  but  i» 
all  coaes  they  keep  thoii'   rounded  t^hape   unless   aiiificially   distorted^^ 
Mounting  the  highest  |>oint  to  take  a  general  survey,  you  will  see  t}ia^H 
the  bills  run  in  a  sPTies  of  unduhiting  parallel  lines  from  north  to  south, 
with  winding  vallfya  lictwoen  them.     At  irregular  intervals  some  of 
these  long  lines  converge  and  ore  laterally  crosseil  by  shorter  ones,  whit 
closing  up  the  valleys,  mould  them  into  a  basin-like  shape.      Of 
valleys,  the  narrower  are  for  the  most  part  intersected  by  roa^ls  fnnj 
with  trees.     The  broadest  of  them  all  is  intersected  by  a  stream  which 
has  evidently  scooped  out  its  channel  there,  and,  aa  indicated  by  the 
marshy  vegetation  for  some  distance  on  either  side,  was  formerly  much 
wider  than  now.     Looking  southward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  you 
will  see  the  succession  of  hill  and  dale  terminate  in  a  long  Bti>etch  of 
table-land  level  with  the  height  at  which  we  stand,  bounding  the  chalk 
district  in  that  direction,   while  eastward  it  merges  into  a  similai*  bu( 
cession  which  extends  far  beyond  the  nxnge  of  sight. 

Ttie  nature  of  the  soil  db^closes  itself  alike  in  the  crude  whiteness 
the  roads  and  j^ailis,  in  the  crumbling  edges  which  divide  the  wc 
crests  from  the  down  or  tillage  of  the  slopes,  in  broud  jjatches  of  pale 
brown  wherever  the  land  lies  fallow,  aiid  in  the  faintness  of  tint  imparted 
to  the  green  com  where  the  fields  have  l)een  newly  sown.     Most  of  tlie 
primitive  roads,  which  obviously  owe  their  origin  to  common  need  and 
use,  follow,  as  you  will  obsor>-c,  the  line  of  least  re^iistanco  by  conform- 
ing to  the  structural  character   of  the   hills  and  valleys,  either  running 
comice-wiso  along  the  one,  or  winding  thread-like  through  the  other. 
The  high  votuls  to  the  great  city  alone  ignore  this  rule,  and  cut  through 
hill  and  (hile  with  nnifoi-m  indifference.     The  broader  of  thevalley- 
into  which  the  hill-roada  eventually  run,  follows  the  main  course 
stream,  and  has  been  an  immemorial  link  of  communication  between  the 
villages,   which,    each    with    its  cluster   of  tiled    or  slated   dwellings 
grouped  round  a  grey  chui'ch-tower,  hero  and  there  associated  with  the 
ruins  of  a  modiieval  cattle,  lie  scattered  at  distances  of  two  or  threo 
miles  apart  upon  cither  bank.     The  narrower  roads  or  lanes  are,  in  111 
manner,  links  of  oommnnication  between  the  upland  or  valley  farms, 
the  footpaths,  some  are  mei-e  extensions  of  "  a  ahcep-walk  up  the  win< 
wolH,  or  a  driftway  for  cattle."     Others,  which  are  the  productof 
needs  and  occasional  use,  are  cut  abruptly  across  tlie  hill-ridgea,  and  o| 
out  of  the  cornice-roads  with  steep  rough  banks,  diminishing  or  in< 
in  height  as  they  rise  or  fall    Thoee  furnish  an  opportunity  for  obMrring 
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Qm  «tnitifie»tioi\  of  tho  grotmd,  elsewhere  usually  hidden  under  its  smooth 

4iQrf-«DV«rtiig ;  their  juitiug  Icdgen,  layer  above  Injer,  pointing  unmiatjvk- 

^rfr  to  *  gradiiAl  depoisitiou  of  8helly  ooze  under  the  presgure  of  deep 

■Met.  Hw  rugged  fltnte  which  crop  out  between  the  ledges  are  the  common 

noiklici^^tone  of  the  country,  the  older  walls  of  castle,  church,  dwelling, 

bttBi  And  outhouse  alike  being  cuuKlruct^nl  of  them.     They  are  full  of 

ov^uiic  mnainSf  eitpecially   of  the  ammonite,  eehiuuB,  and  pecten,  the 

Ubnur  bnfig  Hometimee  of  great  size.     Those  occasiomil  gaps  in  the  banks 

fei» " qtUHTiee  trenched  along  the  hill,**  the  siteti  of  old  cUalk-pite,  now 

HMnUj'  superseded  by  the  moi'e  couvenient  i-ailway-cuttings.     When 

Iftw  Ihtii  been  deserted   long  enough  for  a  growth  of  grecfu  lichen  to 

CDcrart  their  brokea  surfaces;  when  the  hollows  are  filled  up  with  a 

ttddeet  of  elder  and  brumhle,  and  sprays  of  ivy  and  clematis  fringe  their 

mwlln  and  tmil  down  their  sidt.'^,  few  featuree  of  the  landiicape  are  more 

PletnreMpie  isi  the  epithet,  par  fscceUenee,  applicable  to  this  landscape 
Mft  wbolp.  Its  grnocfnl  and  tender  beauty  wins  upon  you  as  well  by  its 
TviKy  AM  1>T  itA  permanence.  The  aspect  l<i  incpfwantly  changing,  but 
4iyeMb  a{)on  no  seaaonal  Huctnation  or  elemental  conjunction  for  its 
i4tncliTen^«a.  Under  the  dullest  of  grey  skies  and  in  tho^^ie  mid-winter 
<lifi  when  nature  seems  actually  dead,  the  outlines  keep  their  charm. 
AjmIo^us  m  diAracter  to  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex,  though  not  com- 
pambU  ti-<  f  |«oint  of  scale,  these  hills  partake  of  the  "sweetness," 

ff  boiof  \l  ty,"  which  Gilbert  White  found  in  what  he  naively 

«tti  that  "  va#it  range  of  mountains."  Their  broad  sweeping  curves  of 
kollow,  and  slope,  here  absolutely  smooth,  or  ridged  only  in  the 
which  mark  where  the  sheej)  have  l»rowfted,  there  studded  with 
or  clothed  with  trees  from  the  summit  downwai*d,  so  bold  and 
in  their  effects  of  light  and  >«hade,  are  such  as  Copley  Fielding 
4ad  Hisi0  have  best  loved  to  paint.  Where  two  opposite  ranges  approach 
«na  aaotiuBr  aeron  the  valley  and  enclose  the  distance  within  their  frame, 
lift  naODblanoe  b  striking  to  one  of  Claude's  familiar  subjects.  That 
tftUBpof  nlms  in  the  middle  distance  will  remind  you  of  hia  favourite 
bw  pimping ,  and  the  tall,  slender  ai*e]ies  of  yonder  rail  way- viaduct 
naJl  cse  of  the  rui&M)  nqueductK  which  form  a  common  feature  in  his 
ttop^gna-pifturpa.  If  tbf'xe  tiplandh  are  moi*e  beautiful  at  one  time 
it  is,  perhaps,  \ind*»r  two  different  rom!itioTi.s  of  the  atmo- 
On  a  ■nnimoffi  afternoon,  when  a  south  wind  is  blowing  freshly 
mA  the  ftky  is  full  of  difliLsed  light  and  floating  masses  of  cumulus,  there 
a  no  kfvalser  nKht  than  to  watch  the  cloud-ehadowB  chasing  one  another 
marfbift  ■mMWion  down  the  nlopes,  and,  caught  for  a  moment  in  the 
vliqr,  dfaappaaring  into  xpace.  On  a  still  nutumn  evening  the  gradual 
«fiMUMi  of  the  hillsideM  with  a  sleepy  gliunour  of  mist,  and  the 
W^Owiiiii|'  ahadawa  of  the  tre«A  slowly  stret^^hing  eastward  before  the 
ami,  oofnpoaa  a  picture  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 
T%dm  laailMiiip^  "gun,  partake:^  Ui-^ly  of  the  qitality  of  restfohtesi 
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which  atiochefi  more  or  loss  to  every  snccession  of  hills  and  volley's ;  tb? 
nuiBBive  steadfastness  of  the  one  and  tho  lowly  roUioioo  of  the  ot^ier 
atppftrentjy  combining  to  piodut^  that  impresaion  upon  the  mind.  It  is 
heightened  in  tlte  prosent  ca^e  by  the  sense  of  solitude.  Thanka  to  the 
value  of  the  land  for  com  and  fruit  culture,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
owners  to  part  with  it  for  building  sites,  few  districts  within  the  Ksune 
distance  of  the  metropolis  are  so  thinly  peopled.  The  weaned  Londoner 
who  has  had  the  fortune  to  discover  this,  will  not  be  ungmteful  for  the 
"boon.  Along  many  a  mile  of  these  uplands  he  will  meet  with  no  fellow 
creature  other  than  rabbit,  squirrel,  or  bird,  and  may  find  a  score  of  rocks 
wherein  to  dream  away  a  summer's  day  witii  tho  certainty  of  being  im- 
disturbed. 

Within  living  memory  this  district  was  wooded  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  now.  Such  woodland  tracts  as  remain  lie  upon  the  oreeta 
and  in  the  hollows  of  Uie  hills,  or  belt  the  valley-roads.  The  character- 
istic trees  of  tho  uplands  ai-e  the  beccli,  thorn,  and  yew ;  of  the  lowlands 
the  elm  and  the  iish ;  but  hoi-so-cbeatnut,  lime,  maple,  birch,  syca- 
more, and  rowi\n  grow  freely  also.  In  places  on  the  hills  where  them 
may  lie  a  little  admixture  of  soil — a  raised  beach  of  water-worn  stones 
or  a  strip  of  peaty  heath  nttestin^  the  preeenoo  of  gravel  or  sand — 
Scotch  fii-s  and  other  conifers  grow ;  and  oven  without  this  aid  the  larch 
will  thrive.  Tho  oak  and  Spanish  chestnut  take  lees  kindly  to  the  country, 
often  indeed  attaining  a  vast  giith,  but  usually  being  stunted  in  height. 
The  beech  is  the  i-eal  monarch  of  our  hillside  woods,  majestic  alike  in 
stature  and  development  of  trunk  and  limb.  The  thorns  seldom  reach 
to  any  gi-eat  R\xe,  but  often  assume  -with  age  a  fantastic  gnai-liness  that 
reminds  one  of  the  olive.  Tho  yews,  which  are  found  for  the  most 
on  the  ridges  above  the  roadSj  wero  planted,  aa  tradition  has  it,  to 
medieval  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  C*an1 
bury.  Several  ai^  doubtless  coeval  with  the  days  of  pilgrimage, 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  crown  the  i>t«ep  highway  between  Otford 
and  Wrotham,  which  goes  by  the  sjiecial  name  of  "  tho  Pilgrim's  road." 
The  yew'^i  couimou  habit  of  throwing  its  strength  Into  the  top,  leaving 
the  ti-unk  bore,  sometimes  pi*o<luooH  an  uoibi-ella-like  Khfti)e  that,  en- 
couraged by  art,  makas  it  a  prominent  bLuduiark.  The  elm  is  ford- 
most  among  the  lowland  trees,  and  reaches  its  full  height.  Some  of 
valley-ronds  are  lined  with  it  on  either  side,  and  the  arching  boi 
interlace  overhead  like  the  ^oini*d  itiof  of  a  oithodiul  na>*e.  The 
is  less  lofty,  though  of  ample  ^iith,  but  is  apt  to  develop  on  nulioall 
fibrouA  growth  midway  roimd  its  ti-unk,  dinitiguriug  its  symiuctry. 
nah  and  willow  which,  with  the  older,  fringe  the  river-lianka,  ore  aeliioTu 
left  to  grow  naturally,  but  pollarded  periodically  for  tho  sake  of  tl 
branches. 

More  chamctei-istic  of  the  cludk-Iand  than  its  trees  are  its 
row  nhnibs  and  miden»*ood.     In  striking  contrast  with  tlm  Horal 
unyar^-ing  foliago  of  the  yewa  upon  tiie  hill-crests  are  thoir  ordi 
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Uje  wayfftring  And  service  trees,  whose  leaves  change  from  a 
VQstura  of  grey-j^jTwn.  with  white  uuder-sides  laid  bai'O  by  ovt-ry 
to  an  (lutumn  robing  of  russet ;  aud  whose  dusters  of  milky 
givo  plnoe  dthiT  to  glossy  borriea  that  pass  from  pale-green  to 
onrwanis  to  crimson,  and  thenoe  to  black,  or  to  bunches  of  meal 
that  ripen  from  gi-een  to  red  and  brown.  Scarcely  less  abundant 
the  Jop-wood,  witli  itfi  ruddy  stems,  pointed  loaves  that  change  from 
tKroogh  purple  to  crimson,  and  denso  block  berries ;  aud  the 
Llo-trev,  whoee  snuiU  leaves  and  whitish-green  blossoms  may  escape 
(cjQ  in  summer,  but  which  *'  in  our  winter  woodland  looks  a 
,*  with  it«  waxen,  three-aided,  and  rose-coloured  w?oil-vesselfi> , 
[l«l  with  them  in  ample  variety  are  holly,  privet,  hawthorn,  maph 
lW>w,  bomboam,  hazel,  elder,  eghmtine,  woodbine,  blackthorn,  bi*a]abl< 
all  the  commoner  native  shrubs,  eiu'h  beiiutiful  in  its  own  phas* 
rf  growth  if  allowed  to  mature.  This  freedom  is  too  seldom  enjoyed^ 
oving  to  the  immuderat«  zeal  with  which  our  Kentish  farmers  carry 
Dot  tbcir  pnufleworthy  aim  of  securing  as  much  light  aud  air  as  poseil 
Ibr  tiMiir  crops.  The  ruthless  forays  whiclt  they  periodically  make  upoi 
Um  hadgvraws  to  denude  them  of  all  but  the  bai-est  screen  of  fol 
Iatv  lbs  doubly  disastrous  effect  of  liepriving  a  Hoil  already  too  dry  of 
iU  wUnnU  rewirvoir  of  moisture,  and  the  landscape  of  a  Fpedal  gi-aec. 
When  one  uf  these  hedgerows  hoa  the  good  fortune  to  I'emain  untouched 
ail  tbr  year  thmugh,  it  ofifeni  an  inexlmustilile  study  of  form  and  coloun 
Vti>m  •^riittit  spring  its  green,  yellow,  and  ( rims^^m  lofif-buds  are  eloqne 
la  promwft,  and  the  coldest  March  dow  not  jjass  without  an  earnest 
faliUiDeat  in  the  white  blocsoms  put  forth  by  the  blackthorn's  leaflof 
flIflMa,  or  the  gulden  poUen  shed  from  tlie  Rallow-p.i]m.  With  April  and 
Mmj  coma  ih»  bory  of  white-floworinf^  shrubs,  hawthorn,  Giieldei*,  way- 
fuing  lre«,  aerrioe,  and  dogwood,  precetled  and  followod  by  leaves  which 
tfs.viHr««  th«  scale  of  green  through  its  numberless  shades,  save  those 
wlikh,  like  the  maple's,  are  Bcarlet-tipped,  or,  like  the  aapling  oak's, 
■teinwl  throughout  with  crimson.  Summer  jiei-fects  the  developmeni 
rf  ih*  Icarea  urid  di^pims  their  tints ;  gives  free  sco\)Q  to  the  hop^^ 
iwytmy,  bindweed,  hu-I  other  climbing  plants  which  riot  in  a  profuse 
taaglff  «f  tendrils ;  and  withers  the  flowers  of  spring  only  to  rophico  them 
iif  it»  own,  RhcU-piiik  or  pearl-white  chalioea  of  eglantine,  creamy 
jtUcvw  whorU  uf  w(«>dliiue,  masses  of  milky  privet,  storrj'  cltistera  of 
daft»tis,  and  trumpel-moutha  of  convolvulus.  As  the  season  draws  to  a 
4bi^  tl)»  hedgerow's  "  young  wood,"  thepi-oductof  the  last  Uirm  months, 
ptti  Ibriii  tlB  foliage,  whoso  fresher  greeu  recall*  the  memory  of  ita 
Wnal  prinu^  y»t  with  a  foroU\ato  of  autumn  in  the  sombre  shading, 
TW  n*fpl«%  oaimuwt  leaves  arc  now  half  or  wholly  crimsoned  instead 
if  •ortei-tipprd,  and  the  ruddy  purple  tinge  assumcfl  by  the  sapling  oak, 
ii  sbaivd  in  wrvtng  ttw^stire  Ivy  the  latest  shotits  of  a^di  and  haxoL 
foJfila  and  multiplies  the  pageant  of  colour;  stimulatiug  the 
*od  fbl  Unm  the  eglantine  to  a  second  bloom  ;  graduating  the 
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pnaaage  of  the  green  leaf  to  its  detitlt   by  every  possible  change  o 
yellow,  brown,  and  goM  until  it  reacbes  the  tint  for  which  our  oil 
writors  oould  find  no  aptor  opitbot  than  pliilomot  (Jhiille  mortc) ;  am 
lingering  out  the  mctamorphosi-i  of  the  berry  from  orange  to  scarlet  or 
crimson,  and  from  indigo  to  bbick.     W'iuter,  which  annuls  so  mn* 
that  18  plensaut  to  the  eye,  does  not  wholly  dtprive  us  of  the^e  gloi'i< 
often  prolonging  to  tlie  last  the  deep  russet  of  the  beech  and  oak^  br 
out  into  fuller  relief  the  gl':>ssy  pui-ple  of  the  bare  bii-ch  fctems,  aud  spai-i 
many  a  bramblo-spray  splitshed  with   blood-i*ed  eti\i;ika,  u   holly-bi 
unsb-ipped  of  its  coral  beads,  or  hoary  filament  of  the  clematis  with  its 
pathetic  resemblance  to  the  symbol  of  human  decay.     Thus  no  seosoual 
lapse  passes  over  the  hedgerow  without  bringing  tu  those  who  care  to  seek 
for  it  some  fresh  picture  of  exquisite  detail  in  broad  or  minute  contrusi 
The  bank  which  the  hedge  sunuouuts,  though  still  moi*e  depundf 
for  its  beauty  upon 

The  d&ughturs  of  tbe  year, 
Eodi  garlanded  with  her  peculiar  flower, 

is  happily  less  liable  to  ravage.  If  comparatively  few  plants  and  flow< 
are  exclusively  found  upou  tlie  chalk,  the  abundant  yaiiety  of  its  pr 
ducts,  aud  the  quick  suoceti&iou  of  their  blossoms  and  tint£,  togetbi 
with  the  absence  of  some  and  the  rarity  of  other  species  which  are  ooi 
mon  elsewhere,  constitute  sufficiently  dihtiuctive  cliaracterL^tics.  Onli 
one  other  soil  in  any  part  of  England  known  to  the  present  writer 
the  Bondatono  rock  of  Waterdown  Foixist  in  Sussex — ia  more  variouslj 
and  richly  floworful.  As  eaily  as  Fobrumy,  if  the  season  bo  ordinarilj 
mild,  primroses  and  violets  push  their  leaves  and  buds  through  the  sei 
grass,  the  arum  (or  M'ake-robin)  begins  to  lift  ita  scroll,  and  the  cleav< 
its  whorl.  From  March  to  May  the  fioral  succession  is  swiilest.  Viol 
— white,  lavender,  and  puq>le,  scented  and  scentless — are  the 
comers ;  primi-osea  follow  clo^ly,  and  in  greater  abundance.  True 
her  ^ii-ginal  character,  the  Spring  clothes  herself  above  every  ot 
season  with  pale  or  delicate- tinted  fiowers,  and  foremost  of  these 
anemones  white  and  pink,  the  sticliwoi*t,  and  the  strawberry.  Still  later 
come  the  speedwell  with  its  *'  dai-ling  blue,"  the  celandine,  buttercu] 
dandelion,  and  avens,  all  yellow,  the  latter  (which,  on  account  of  i1 
vii*tue  as  a  simple,  our  forefathers  colled  the  herb  Bennet)  having 
crimson  eye ;  then  the  hyacinth,  diirk  and  light  blue,  and  the  skull- 
in  endless  varieties  of  tint  from  palest  pink  to  deepest  ]>ur{)le.  Betwc 
Juno  and  August  these  give  place  to  the  yellow-green  mignonette, 
and  ci'imson  poppies,  white,  bladder,  and  rose  campions,  the  lesser  sticl 
woi't,  the  crane's-bill,  herb  Kobei<t,  or  wild  geranium,  with  rose-pink 
blossoms  and  laoe-liko  loaves,  white  marguerite  daises,  lilac,  purple, 
occasionally  white  scabious,  tlio  sky-blue  cornflower,  yellow  and  white 
toad-flax,  with  its  tongue  of  bright  onuige,  white  cow-parsley  and  hem- 
lock, crimson  and  purj)le  thisttob,  frail  blue  harebells,  golden  St.  John's 
wort  and  sun-daisies,  the  scarlet  pim])emo],  or  shepherd's  weather-gUas, 
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and  th«  BuJlow,  for  wlioee  poculiar  blending  of  red  and  blue  no  namo 
hM  hevn  found  bat  its  own.  With  the  advent  of  autumn  this  miccossion 
U^iiiii  to  (ail.  but  the  night-shade,  teazle,  and  several  varieties  of  the  mint 
(zibe  mamtain  the  prevalence  of  purple  which  characteri^ies  the  season, 
ami  many  of  the  snramcr  Bowers  linger  until  the  setting  in  of  winter. 
Kthi  Ui«n  the  de0])i84Hi  nettle,  with  ite  gmceful  umbels  of  white  or  yellow 
te  oftm  hunly  enoiigh  to  defy  tlie  frost.  When  the  bank  is 
by  every  flower,  it  koepA  one  last  attraction  in  it8  covering  of 
•iry,  vnch.  of  whose  symmetrical  sprays,  with  ita  dark-veinetl 
I— TW,  ta  a  mastorpieoe  of  chiaroitc^iro. 

Many  of  tbeso  flowers  thri%'e  still  better  under  the  shelter  of  the 
wtndiL  During  April  and  Mny  the  copses,  especially  those  that  have 
cot  a  year  or  two  previous,  are  literally  carpeted  with  primrosee, 
mnemonea,  aiid  h yiwinths.  The  sti-ictly  woodland  flowers  abound 
;  tlw  wood-som*!,  with  ita  perfect  bright j^reen  trefoils  and  daintily 
white  Uobaoms;  the  woodruflf,  with  its  delicntc  whorls  and 
"  cauunelled  "  flowers,  priced  more  in  death  than  in  life  for  their 
It  of  new-mowu  hay  ;  the  lily  of  tho  valley ;  the  wood-spuige,  with  its 
*  ni|i  of  thrpe,**  yellow-green  in  si)riug,  bi-ouze-red  in  autumn ;  80I0- 
■oKi's  HCala ;  the  tall  Hpikes  of  the  vi[>er's  bugloHs,  the  positive  contrast 
«f  wkoie  bittc  corolla  and  reil  tttumeut)  makes  it  strikingly  attractive; 
T«rieti6K  of  orchis,  of  which  the  purple  and  crimson  are  the  most 
the  "  green -man,"  fly,  and  lx<«  Vicing  comparatively  rare;  and 
te  oaeping  jenny,  which  lights  up  the  patlis  on  summer  evenings  with 
ite  goUeo  soonoHi  set  in  an  emerald  framework.  Other  flowers  are  pecu- 
Ev  to  the  meadows,  notably  the  lilnc  cuckoo-flower  or  ladyVsmock, 
■Ivttjn  to  tm'  fonnd  first,  as  Mr.  Tennyson,  most  faitliful  of  poetic 
HlUBfitto,  haa  not  fiuled  to  observe,  in  **  the  mcadow-trenchea  ;  "  white, 
mmA  •wmUj  saxifrage  ragged  robin,  and  tho  splendid  marsh  marigolds, 
Iftaki^paaLre'H  marybuds,  which  cover  the  lowlands  beside  the  river 
viQi  ft  doih  cC  gold.  In  the  same  situation  grow  the  rose-tinted  drop- 
vort  with  ito  white  cross-shaped  pistil,  creanjy  meadow-sweet,  and  blue 
iH||ti-  tta-not.  Still  closer  to  the  verge  of  tlie  stream  riKCs  the  yellow  iins, 
mi  MpuD  hs  fiioe  float  the  white  water-stniwberry  and  golden  water-lily.* 

*  Bf>w  thrmm  nunai,  qm  uoe  eaamoratea  them,  confute  th«  notion  which,  thoach 
ki|^&rris||i  KiLhonty  hAnbeen  cittd  fur  it,  we  cannot  beaitAic  to  call  ignorant,  thnt  tiio 
^nrng  ituiij  of  rutunil  liraiity  U  a  growth  of  modem  time !  Jf  tho  gold  uf  p«jylrj  bo 
ffVCTvaiWlJcd  in  the  ore  of  lan^uagv,  tho  tonilcr  gncv  und  trnthful  ol'scrvution  of 
■rlknlUbMi  Itar  -  '-  '  o.^n  preserred  for  us  in  aueh  names  tu  apead-w^U.  looaa- 
CM^  «adcor>4o>*'  !  in,  fciffpat-ma-^ot,  poor  man**  or  truroUer'a  joy,  dataj 

^tf*  4y*X  •b«pa«'ni «  «<uih<;r-glMa,  Sec.,  &«.  Uanj  of  the  quaint  roscmbliinces 
tteA  Umw  «7W  wwn  qaick  Ut  dln-unr  in  thaso  objucta  of  their  affiictiou  htLTu  tost 
(^m  alipaflfasca  tat  nan.  D&iulalion  {itmU  d^  turn)  and  fox;;love  (folk's  or  fAirfa 
ClMt)  nmvwj  00  m— m'lig  to  thoaa  whu  do  not  consider  their  etymology ;  and  ve 
^■St  tf  the  Iftwnwa  of  iho  ro1nml>tne'8  Inrrrtx^d  bloeaom  to  a  nnt  of  doTc«  {colmnha) 
Iv  iCnek  om  nodeni  ohaorrrr  out  of  a  bundrod.  Mia*  Ii^olov,  so  fivr  aa  wo  re- 
^mkm,  ii  t^  «atj  fiacliah  poal  who  has  refomd  to  it. 
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In  their  choice  of  hubitat,  ob  every  naturalifit  kaowi>,  flowers  on  a^ 
capricious  as  the  sex.  of  which  they  are  the  accepted  symbola ;  aad  many 
not  above  euiuueiiited  are  to  hv  fuuud  iu  pariiculai*  locahtics  and  nuwhoM 
else.   The  cowslip,  plentiful  enough  on  the  downs  of  iSusaex  and  the  lalefl 
Wight,  is  somewhat  r&re  here,  except  on  the  bonks  of  the  *'  Pilgrinifl 
Koady"  where  it  grows  aband.intly.     The  columbine  is  to  bo  met  vrii^ 
only  in  a  few  retired  woodi^  and  hillsides,  and  there  develops  its  charactfT- 
ifitic  tendency  to  "  sport "  in  colour  and  double  its  blofisoms  ho  luxuriantly 
QA  to  deceive  exports  into  taking  it  for  a  garden  seedling.     The  foxglove 
confines  itself  liJcowise  to  a  few  favourite  haunts,  and  the  yellow  bi*oom 
which  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  our  hills  is  seldom  to  be  seen  else- 
where.    The  Canterbury  bell,  so  abundant  at  the  edge  of  the  Sussex 
downs,  but  now  and  then  shows  it^ielf  imder  oiu-s.     You  may  search 
high  and  low  in  vain  for  the  sweet-briar  rose  unless  you  know  exactly 
where  to  look ;  and  a  small  white  variety  of  toad-flax  is  restricted  to  one 
solitary  patch. 

In  grasaes,  ferns,  and  mosses  these  chalk-lands  are  less  rich  than 
some  other  soils,  but  the  ordinary  kinds  flomish  freely.  The  cereals  must 
not  be  ovei4ooked  among  the  tiiBt-uamed,  since  in  an  agricultural  distiict 
man's  work  has  to  bo  token  into  account  as  modifying  the  conditions  of 
natuzul  beauty.  The  quaUty  of  the  Koil  in  the  first  place,  and  tradition 
in  the  second,  have  apparently  dictated  that  white  wheat  should  bo  more 
extensively  grown  here  thou  any  other  variety  of  the  grain.  However 
epiendid  may  be  the  harvest,  it  locks  the  glowing  lustro  which  flames 
from  the  sheaves  of  the  red  wheat  on  the  clan's  and  sands  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex ;  and  the  artist  will  more  liighly  esteem  it  in  an  earlier  atage, 
when  ltd  "  thousand  waves  .  .  .  ripple  "  over  the  broad  uplands  with  an 
ineffiible  grace  of  curve.  Looking  on  these  fields  when  freshly  plouglked, 
you  would  be  apt  to  think  there  was  no  room  for  a  blade  to  spring,  so 
thickly  are  they  strewn  with  flints,  but  visat  them  a  few  months  later 
and  you  will  see  every  interstice  filled  up  and  the  suriaoe  mantling  with 
green.  The  abundance  of  9Uex  in  the  soil,  so  essential  to  the  healthy  growth 
of  straw,  rendei*s  ours  of  excellent  substance.  If  the  fields  of  barley  and 
oatit  pailivke  of  the  some  coldness  as  the  wheat,  and  the  silver  of  the  one 
be  less  sheeny,  the  gold  of  the  other  less  mellow  than  elsewhere,  the 
deficiency  uf  colour  is  made  up  to  u&  by  the  sucoessional  variety  of  oti 
crops ;  in  spring  by  bi-eadths  of  crimson  trifolium  and  rose-pink  sainfoi 
in  summer  by  the  pied-bean  and  white  pea  blossoms,  the  clear  yellow  of 
muat ard  and  luzeni,  and  the  deep  green,  sprinkled  with  purple,  of  the  tikros; 
in  autumn  by  mafises  of  pale-pink  clover,  potato-fieUbv  blossoming  i^ 
white  and  purple,  the  shining  leaves  and  ruddy  stalks  of  the  mango] 
The  sheej),  for  whose  behoof  most  of  those  crops  are  groT^ii,  attest 
fatness  of  the  poetTire  by  the  tjuality  of  their  wool,  which  is  highly  pi 
i*ather  than  of  their  mutton,  which  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  giues- 
SouthdowDfi.  Though  the  hop-gardens  in  somo  other  parts  of  Ktsnt 
larger  and  more  fruitful  than  ours,  no  situation  is  better  fitted  thaathooo 
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to  mrnkj  their  long  arenaes  of  golden-green  leaveSf  hanging] 
ftad  waaton  tendrils.     Every  fiutnfitcAd  boastB  its  ohorrjy , 
or  fthcm  orehord,  and  iha  lane  which  connects  it  with  the  high  road' 
omaDj  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  bulkice  or  damson  trees.  The 
1»niW»pe  oflen  no  &irer  picture  than  their  wavy  lines  of  milky 
lATge  tnctfi  are   devoted  to  the  ctdture  of  "ground  tniit," 
nipljemea,  citrmnts,  asid  goosebonies,  which,  with  a  smaller 
of  fiJberlBf  cobuuta.  aw\  wiJnuts^  readily  find  their  way  to  the 
Irm  markrtji. 
_l!be  ftoil  of  oxir  liower-gnrdens  is  toi)  i-axely  uumixed  to  afford  any- 
ic  evidenoes,  unless  it  be  a  tendency  in  the  deeper  shades  opi 
to  beeoma  pale  with  tlie  Inpse  of  time.     £ven  when  the  chalk 
kUve,  boireTer,  it  repays  the  labour  of  a  generous  and  sldlfal 
and  no  obatadea  proaent  themeelvcB  to  the  cultivation  of  any  hardy 
tntt,  ahnib,  or  flower  that  will  grow  in  our  latitude-     The  moan  t4:tmper- 
atere,  aUowing  for  di^reaoes  in  altitude  and  exposure,  is  moderate  both 
in  btst  and  cold.     Hnow  melta  quickly  except  in  alieltered  spots  on  the 
hiUa.     The  water  is  too  hard  for  some  tastes,  but  eingularly  pare,  as  the 
ttiBiytieBl  rv<pnrt«  of  the  metropolitan  water  companies  invariably  attests 
Thm  air  ia  Ane,  sweet,  and  bracing.     Though  liable,  from  its  nt.'ighViour^' 
houd  to  Uie  saa,  to  an  oocadonal  incuraion  of  mist  which  rut4?rt^  through 
it*  riror  ootlet,  the  soil  fareedji  no  fogs  of  its  own,  and  a  slight  shifting 
tha  wind  snffiees  to  disperse  the  invader.    Only  after  long-continued  rain 
ibn  like  fn^ond  become  viscid,  and  is  apt  to  lose  its  moisture  bub  too 
^ttickly. 

^MBtn^  over  its  human  denizens,  whose  blood  has  mingled  too  long 
with  that  of  other  autocfathuns  to  retain  any  distinctive  elements,  it  would 
ha  unpankmable  not  to  say  a  wont  of  the  chalk  land  /auna.  Like  the-. 
/aw,  it*  characteristic  consists  as  mucli  in  the  rarity  or  absence  of  certain 
ygiia  oKoaKTul^  fimsid  on  other  soils  aa  in  the  variety  tmd  abimdjuice  of 
thoaa  which  it  nurtures.  The  magpie  and  the  jay,  for  example,  of  which 
Iha  wcMkla  of  Suasrx  and  Surrey  have  only  too  many,  are  seldom  seen  in 
onstt.  The  great  woodpecker  sometimes  utters  its  Htrango  laugh,  but  yoa 
■ay  lotk|f  litfCisD  in  vain  for  the  little  woodpecker's  **  tapping."  The  red- 
Matt^  amrthar  eonmon  bird  in  8urrey  and  Sussex,  never  or  nirely  visits 
i&  On  the  other  hand,  the  ^'ellow-hammer,  of  which  Surrey  knows  little^ 
iiMr  familiar  gooit.  In  song-birds,  lark,  linnet,  thrush,  Uackbirtl,  robin^ 
Hwkniip,  wren,  and  most  of  the  linches,  we  are  ubtmdaucly  rich.  The 
S^tin^a  and  cuckoo  oomc  early  and  linger  late.  Nor  are  the  songleeS-j 
brds  \mm  Dumarouai  Any  summer'B  day  you  may  hear  the  cnaaeleBfli 
"  wmagfliJig "  of  tha  <hiw,  the  clamour  of  the  rooks,  whoso  voices  ore 
only  duMOAnt  when  single  and  richly  harmonious  in  concert,  the 
f  hst's  plasnt,  the  ringdove's  lullaby,  the  starling's  fine  whistle^  tfatt^ 
•vaOow'a  thia  afariek,  tlie  whin-chut's  fretful  hack,  the  quaint  call- 
ef  tha  wry-occk,  or  the  '*  human  cry  "  of  the  plovci* ;  laid  any  eroning 
the  B^b^iftr'a  Tihrant  rattle,  or  the  white  owl's  stertorous  breathing. 
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A  few  rarer  bli'ds  may  now  and  then  be  seen  by  tbose  who  know  the 
.  haunts  ;  the  windliover  hawk  powing  ere  its  swoop,  a  heron  pursuing 
leisurely  flight  towai-ds  the  rivei-,  or  a  curlew  sailing  up  fixjui  the  mai-sh 
A  pair  of  mvens  not  long  since  built  an  annual  nest  in  one  of  our  par 
but  of  Inte  years  seem  to  have  forsaken  it.    The  birds  and  beaats  of 
and  warren  find  ample  cov^r  here,  and  breed  as  freely  as  they  are  aoffc 
to  do.     Oocasionally  an  otter  ia  to  be  heard  of  beside  the  stream,  but 
ruthlessly  pursued  to  death  for  tho  sake  of  tJie  ti-out.     No  excuse  but 
ignorance  of  its  habit^i  can  \>q  pleiidc<l  for  the  systematic  destruction 
the  harmless  hedgehog  which,  though  still  with  us,  will  soon  become 
extinct  as  the  badger.     With  true  beasts  of  vermin,  Rave  those  w 
sportsmen  encouiuge,  we  are  not  greatly  troubled,  and  fi-om  the  pests 
the   reptile  and  insect  worlds  wo  enjoy  comparative  immunity.     The 
Adder,  the  hornet,  the  stag-beetle,  and  June  bug,  which  abound  on  sandy 
soils,  are  here  scarcely  to  be  met  with.     The  hop-gardens  are  infested 
with  many  peculiar  enomicSibnt  find  a  staunch  defender  in  tlie  bidybird. 
The  worst  foes  of  our  flowers  and  vegetables  are  the  wire-worm  and  the 
snail.     A  white  variety  of  the  latter  attains  immense  size,  and  ho  mu 
i-esemblcs  the  kind  which  the  Southern  French  uso  for  soup  as  to  inspi 
«  wish  that  it  were  equally  edible.     Bees  thrive  admirably  on  the  sai 
foin,  clover,  and  othor  upland  blosaoms,  and  their  honey  fetches  a  hi, 
price.     Thanks  to  the  wide  extent  of  the  chalk  Jiota,  the  collector 
buttei'flies  and  moths  finds  constant  occupation.    No  trout-stream  wi^ 
fAsy  access  of  the  metropolis  is  more  favourably  conditioned  than  th; 
which  flows  through  our  principal   valley,  or  seems  to  afford  keener 
fiction  to  the  angler.     The  trout-ova  are  said  to  bo  in  particvilai'  request 
by  the  leading  professor  of  English  pisciculture.      To  one  who,  like 
present  writer,  is  not  a  sportsman,  no  other  atti-action  sliould  1^  needi 
than  the  sti-eam  itself.    Now  slow  and  trau(juil,  now  Eiwift  and  heailstro: 
as  it  draws  neai-  to  or  falls  from  the  weu-s  which  span  its  channel ;  at  o: 
moment  Hashing  in  the  sunlight,  at  the  next  tteeped  in  shadow;  ov 
hung  here  by  aldei's  iuid  willows,  there  boitlered  by  watercress,  foTj 
tuo-not,  iris,  and  reed  \  haunted  by  passing  visions  of  kingfisher,  moorhen, 
and  water-rat,  or  stately  in-ocessioua  of  gliding  swaa^,  it  ripplt^a 
babble  along  its  winding  euurdU  with  changeful  grace  of  motion  a: 
Deaaeless  murmur  of  music. 
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Stufs  izMMiUxH  Mince  I  rootured  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Cobnhill 
Maaazihk  cert&in  rejections  upon  the  Philosophy  of  Di-awing-rooms, 
«l«mn  I  endeavoured,  so  far  as  my  humble  lights  pei'mitted  me,  to 
weomiDodate  the  transcoadentml  Platonic  archetype  of  a  rational  drawing- 
to  the  practical  neceBaitiea  of  a  modern  cii^ht-roomed  cottage.  Tbere- 
1  vw  iznioadiately  attacked  and  put  to  utter  rout  by  a  li^x^ly  'writer 
ia  one  of  our  weekly  journals.  Tnto  the  main  facts  of  our  oonti^oversy 
l^aiiijoi  rt  obi  tu  pulsoSf  ego  vapulo  iiiutum  ")  1  caiuaot  enter  here, 
noalAJeea,  aa  in  all  coDtrovcndcv,  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on 
ia$k,  sidaL  But  there  was  one  little  side  i^tue  which  set  me  thinking 
wiiMaly.  My  oj>ponent  urged,  amongst  other  objectiona,  that  a  room 
mA  aa  that  which  I  dGBcril>ed  would  cotit  a  few  tliouHind  pounds  to 
fuRiUi  uid  decomtOj  instead  of  the  modest  hundi-ed  which  had  formed 
mj  origiiia]  flitimat&  Now,  aa  it  happened  that  my  6guros  were  founded 
m  penotaX  espmicnoo,  I  felt  naturally  anxious  to  discover  the  origin  of 
iy«  kliglit  diffownoe  of  opinion  between  us.  It  bood  appeared  that  my 
critk't  diffirttlty  really  consisted  in  the  fact  that  bis  role  was  that  of  an 
artat  and  collector,  while  mine  was  the  humbler  one  of  a  decorative 
Tyh^lftffTTr  When  I  fipoke  of  Venetian  glass,  he  did  not  suppose  I  could 
muax  Dr.  8a1viati*8  or  the  Han  Murano  Company's,  but  firmly  though 
pMbitj  look  hiji  stand  in  the  Venice  of  the  Dogea — the  only  Venice 
wilt— I  artintic  existenco  he  could  bring  him^tclf  in  any  way  to  recognise. 
Tks  {Vfrtty  hawthorn  pattern  porcelain  he  only  knew  in  iU  priceless  old 
Orimtal  foroi,  and  be  refused  even  to  acknowledge  the  solid  reality,  far 
WUm  beaaty  in  shape  and  colour,  of  the  lovely  and  daintily  figxired  jar 
i^kL  now  meets  my  eyes  when  I  raise  them  from  the  sheet  of  foolscap  on 
vksdi  I  am  at  this  moment  writing  the  present  paper.  Yet  I  somehow 
shake  off  my  primitive  belief  that  the  jar  in  question  actually  doea 
and  t«  jiut  an  cxqaixite  in  form  and  hue  ua  if  it  oould  show  a  most 
pedigrM  from  the  venerable  days  of  the  Ming  dynasty  itself. 
lo  Vallaitfia  vmut,  IhoM  audacious  attempts  to  debase  the  beautiful 
%  oflering  it  to  the  ignoble  vulgar  at  a  moderate  charge  of  one  shilling, 
frankly  ocmfiBHwd  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  them. 
plflMora,  h«  remarked  quite  cluarly  l>ctween  his  lines  (if  I  read 
ftnght).  in  and  ought  always  to  remain  the  special  and  peculiar  prc- 
of  the  clan  which  can  affonl  to  buy  Italian  great  masters  and 
farie-i'bno  at  unraaonable  prioos. 
T  win  cftiMlidFy  admit  that  I  am  not  careful  to  answer  htm  in  thia 
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matter.  It  seems  to  me  an  obvioos  truiam  that  the  beautifnl  is  eqnaUj 
beautiful  however  mnch  or  however  little  it  may  ooet,  and  that  the  lUies 
of  the  field,  though  every  village  child  may  pluck  them,  are  yet  arrayed 
in  purer  loveliness  than  King  Solomon  in  all  his  gloiy.  I  was  anxious 
to  show  how  people  of  slender  means  might  make  their  homes  bright  and 
pretty  at  a  smiill  ex])ense,  not  to  show  how  they  might  pick  up  old  china. 
at  fabulously  cheap  prices.  But  the  criticism  raised  some  reflections 
my  mind,  chiefly  connected  with  Cimabue  and  coal-scuttles,  which 
thought  might  prove  not  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  readei-s  of  this  mi 
line.  The  scope  and  the  domain  of  art  are  at  the  present  moment  und 
going  a  revolutionary  widening  under  oui'  very  eyes,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  trace  the  previous  history  which  haA  made  this  revolution 
possible  or  even  inevitable.  To  put  it  briefly,  we  live  in  an  age  when  the 
{esthetic  interest  is  deserting  Cimabue  and  fixing  itself  ujK*n  coal-wuttleB. 

Walking  down  an  unlovely  English  sti-eet  in  a  manufactuiing  town, 
vrith  its  crumbling,  flat-fi'ontedf  diiiy  brick  cottages,  its  ragged  unkempt 
children  playing  in  the  dusty,  grimy  gutter,  its  slatternly  hard-faoed 
women,  its  hulking,  ill-clad  men,  its  thick  atmosphere  of  smoke  and  fog, — 
one  turns  away  in  spiiit  to  a  ^Tllago  of  Centnil  African  or  Malayan  savages, 
anch  na  one  sees  it  in  the  illustrations  to  Dr.  Schwoinfurth's  or  3Ir.  W'allaoe*8^^ 
bookflt  "with  its  neat,  octagonal  wattled  huts,  its  large-leaved  tropical  planti^^| 
its  breadth  of  air  and  roominess,  its  people  fantiisticsvUy  decked  out  witl^^ 
bright  blossomSj  red  ochre,  quaintly  tattooed  decorations,  and  necklets  of 
teeth  or  shells,  all  of  which,  however  little  they  may  happen  to  accord 
with  oui'  own  notions  of  taste,  show  at  least  a  decided  love  of  aesthetic  orna- 
ment on  the  part  of  their  creators.     When  we  conti:aat  these  two  opposite 
poles  of  human  life,  we  cannot  help  asking  ourselves,  Why  has  the  pro- 
gress of  our  European  civilisation,  such  as  it  is,  killed  out  in  the  moss  of 
our  population  that  native  taste  for  the  beautiful  which  is  so  conspicuo 
in  the  merest  savages?     How  is  it  that  in  a  country  which  spends  h 
dreds  of  thousands  upon  Fra  Angelicos  and  Botticellis,  upon  Corots 
Millets,  upon  Gainsboroughs  and  Bume  Joneses,  xi|k>u  Aissyrian  bul 
and   EgyptLin   Pashts,  upon  South   Kensington  Museums  and   Al 
Memorial  monstrosities,  nine-tenths  of  the  people  siiould  ntiU  live 
petually  in  a  state  of  aesthetic  darkness  and  degrndation  far  below  that 
the  lowest  existing  savages,  or  even  of  the  wild  black-skinned  hunters  w 
chipped  flints  and  carved  mammoth  i\"Dry  a  hundred  thousand  years  agn 
among  the  pre-glacial  fui-ests  of  the  Homme  and  the  Thames?     Is  it  not 
exiraordinaiy  that  side  by  side  with  onr  StUoiis  and  our  Koyal  AcademieSf 
our  Ijouvres  and  our  Schools  of  Design,  there  should  exist  a  vast  sqmidid 
rooBB  of  humanity,  leading  unlovely  lives  in  the  midst  of  ugly  and  shapo- 
lesfi  accessories  which  would  arouse  the  contempt  of  a  naked  Naga 
Bushman,  and  more  careless  of  clennlineas  or  personal  adornment 
the  fierce-jawed  pre-historic  ^vages  of  the  pa]ax)lithic  period  1 

I  know  moet  readers  will  imagine  at  the  first  blush  that  I  nm 
toricjtUy  ezaggeratiiig  the  contrast  between  the  losthetic  barbuiftn 
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our  own  utilitarian  poor.  But  n  little  definite  comparison  will  soon  show 
that  this  langTiAge,  strong  as  it  is,  does  no  more  than  represent  the  truth. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  moat  [trimary  element  in  the  love  for  beauty — I 
mean  personal  adornment.  The  women  and  cliildren  of  the  Seven  Dials 
have  uncombed  and  tangled  hair,  twisted  perhaps  into  a  rude  knot  at  the 
bock  of  the  head  with  a  few  rusty  haifpins.  But  the  Fijians  decorate 
themselvea  with  the  most  elnborate  and  careful  coiffureSy  in  a  vai'iety  of 
styles,  from  the  plain  but  well-comljed  frizzy  poll  of  the  men  to  the 
infinite  tiny  plaits  and  curls  of  the  native  belles.  About  the  beauty  to 
Earapean  eyes  of  those  headdres^^es  wu  need  say  nothing.  Some  will  find 
them  becoming,  while  others  will  merely  think  them  bizaire  ;  but  in  any 
case  they  show  at  least  the  pains  which  the  Fijians  tako  to  satiniy  their 
own  stimdard  of  fashion  and  of  ffisthotic  taste.  Some  of  the  coiffurta 
require  several  days  for  their  arrangement ;  and  when  they  have  been 
sacoessfally  completed,  the  proud  poRscf^sor  sleeps  with  his  neck  on  a  sort 
of  notched  wooden  pillow,  hia  head  being  quite  unsupported,  eo  as  to 
avoid  disarranging  the  lofty  artistic  structure.  In  Tahiti  and  in  the 
Hawaiian  Tslonds,  again,  flowers  in  the  hair,  in  wreaths,  in  garlands  to 
hang  about  the  lK>dy,  and  in  every  other  conceivable  shape,  form  the 
common  ornament  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Every  one  who  has 
read  the  delightful  accounts  of  life  in  thp  Archipelagos  of  the  Pacific 
given  by  Mias  Bird,  Mrs.  Brassey,  or  Lord  Pembroke,  must  have  noticed 
the  air  of  refinement  and  nsthetio  culture  thrown  over  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere of  life  amongst  these  half-reclaimed  savages  by  the  constant  presence 
of  crimson  hibiscus,  and  scarlet  poinsettia,  and  purple  bougainvillea  as 
inseparable  adjuncts  of  even  the  most  prosaic  acta.  But  our  own  grown- 
up cottagers  think  an  attention  to  wild  flowers  worthy  only  of  children. 
Tattooing,  once  more,  is  not  a  practice  in  complete  harmony  with  our  old- 
world  notions,  and  "  society  "  in  England  was  convulsed  with  a  nine  days* 
horror  when  a  flying  rumour  reached  it  some  months  since  that  two 
yoking  royal  personages  had  been  decorated  with  a  broad  arrow  across 
their  faces  after  the  primitive  fashion  of  the  South  Seas  j  but  very  few 
people  at  home  have  ever  noticed  how  exquisitely  beautiful,  when  viewed 
by  themselves,  are  most  of  the  curved  or  symmetrical  patterns  used  by 
the  Maories  for  decorating  their  cheeks.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  shown 
most  conclusively  that  tattooing  was  originally  adopted,  not  as  an  oma- 
mcnt,  but  as  a  mutilation  or  diHOguremont,  marking  subjection  to  a  eon- 
(|uering  race;  and  the  way  in  which  it  hasl>een  gradually  moilified,  so  as 
lo  become  at  lust  purely  sesthelic  iu  jturpoae,  is  in  itself  a  striking  proof 
ef  high  artistic  feeling  amongst  the  people  who  employ  it.  If  we  want 
farther  proof  of  such  artistic  feeling  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  exactly 
fixmilar  curves  and  patterns  with  which  the  Maories  so  exquisitely  carve 
their  war  cauo€«  and  their  paddles,  their  oocoa-nut  drinking-cups,  and 
their  graceful  clubs  or  hdtons^  the  Polynesian  counterparts  of  the  Homeric 
sceptres. 
We  might  even  go  a  step  further  back^  perhaps,  and  draw  a  natural 
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inference  from  the  respectiTd  personal  appearance  of  the  Sonth  Soff 
Islanders  and  the  East  End  Londoners  themselves.  Mr.  Darwin  believes 
that  the  general  beauty  of  the  Knglish  ujiper  cUlss,  and  especially  of  the  titled 
anatocTAcy — a  beauty  which  even  a  hardened  Radical  like  the  present  writer 
must  frankly  admit  that  they  pOBBess  in  an  unusual  degree — ia  probably 
due  to  their  constant  selection  of  the  mo^t  beautiful  women  uf  all  clafises 
(peereases,  actresses,  or  wealthy  bourgeoisie)  tis  wives  through  an  imm< 
number  of  generations.  The  regular  foaturos  and  fine  complexions  of 
mothers  are  naturally  handed  down  by  heredity  to  their  descendant 
Similarly  it  would  seem  that  we  must  account  for  the  high  avc 
of  pei-Roniil  beauty  amongst  the  anricnt  Greeks  and  the  modem  Italians' 
by  the  high  nveruge  of  general  tiisto,  the  strong  love  for  the  beautiful, 
diffused  amongst  uU  classes  in  both  those  races.  The  prettier  women 
and  the  handsomer  men  would  thus  stand  a  better  chance  of  marrying, 
other  things  equal,  and  of  handing  dovra  their  own  refined  type  of  face  and 
figure  to  theii-  cliildren.  If  this  be  so — and  evolutionists  at  least  can  hardly 
doubt  it — then  we  should  expect  everywhere  to  find  the  geneial  level  of  per- 
Honal  beauty  highest  where  there  was  the  widest  diffusion  of  aesthetic  taste. 
Now,  our  own  squalid  poor  are  noticeable,  ns  a  rule,  for  their  absolute 
and  repulsive  ugliness,  even  when  compared  with  those  of  other  European 
couutriefi.  "  La  laideiu*,"  says  M.  Taine  with  truth,  in  his  *Vo^m  «w 
rAngieterre,  "  est  jdus  laido  que  chcz  nous."  Gaunt,  hard-faced  womeo^ 
low-browed,  bull-doglooking  men,  sickly,  fihapeless  children  people  tho 
back  slums  of  our  manufacturing  towns.  Their  painful  ugliness  cannot 
aU  be  due  to  their  physical  circiunstanooB  alone ;  for  the  lazzaroni  whi> 
hang  about  the  streets  of  Naples  must  lead  lives  of  about  equal  hardship 
and  discomfort;  yet  many  of  them,  both  men  and  women,  arc  boautifn 
enough  to  sit  as  models  for  a  Lionardo.  On  the  other  hand,  evi 
traveller  q)cakB  in  high  admiration  of  the  beauty  and  gracefulness 
played  by  young  and  old  amongst  the  icsthetic  Polynesians ;  while 
many  like  cases  I  note  that  Europeans  who  have  once  become  accustoi 
to  the  local  type  find  decidedly  pretty  faces  extremely  common  in  sevi 
savage  races  whose  primitive  works  of  art  show  them  in  other  ways  to 
poswiss  considerable  lefithetic  taste.  In  India,  where  aitistic  feeling 
umverBal,  almost  every  man  or  woman  is  handsome.  On  tho  whole, 
seems  to  me  fairly  proved  that  the  average  personal  beauty  everywhi 
roughly  corresponds  to  the  average  general  love  for  beauty  in  the  abst 

£6  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  lea«t  cei-tain  that  most  (if  not  all)  existing. 
or  pre-historie  savages  take  and  have  taken  far  more  pains  with  tbi 
personal  decoration  than  the  vast  ma^  of  our  own  poor.  Tho  people 
Bethnal  Green,  of  the  Black  Country,  and  of  the  Ghmgow  or  Lii 
hovels  wear  clothes  or  rags  for  warmth  alone,  and  apparently  with< 
any  care  for  their  appearance,  even  on  Sundays.  But  all  savages 
themselves  red  with  ochro,  and  blue  with  indigo  or  woad ;  they  tatto6 
themselves  with  intricate  pattomR,  which  it  takes  days  to  trace  out; 
cover  themselvos  with  fiowors  and  fom  leaves ;  they  gtiUier  ostrich  ph 
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>iHhar  fioBUMtn  for  iboir  head-dresaes ;  tbey  weave  girdlos,  belts,  and 
id  faathera,  cowriee,  wampum,  or  seoda ;  tbey  manufacture  cloth 
vitli  Wgki  djwfl  and  pretty  patterns  ;  and  they  traiio  with  European  or 
Anb  nMrchanta  for  Turkey-red  cotton,  brilliant  Venetian  beads,  and 
■aabea  of  pure  and  delicate  colours.  I  have  waded  through 
of  literature  on  this  subject,  in  print  or  manuHcript,  and  I 
fad  aisiocuirietf  and  travellers  almost  universally,  from  Mr.  Gifibrd 
MgmTt  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  Mr.  Whitmee  in  Samoa  (in  oppo- 
to  the  genemJ  European  idea),  speak  highly  of  savage  taste  in 
of  drcM.  And  when  we  go  back  even  to  the  earliest  wUd  men 
tf  the  Stooa  Age,  we  learn  from  Professor  Boyd  Daw  kins  that  they  painted 
red  with  oxide  of  iron,  that  they  made  themselves  necklets  of 
L,  and  fossils,  and  that  they  stitched  together  mantles  of  for 
or  iaatiierv  with  a  rude  thread  made  from  the  sinews  of  deer. 

If  we  comparo  the  savage  hut  and  its  contents  with  the  modem 
vorkmaa'a  cottage,  the  contrast  becomes  even  more  striking,  llore  our 
b  not  disturbed  by  those  wiUo  fluctuations  of  fashion  which 
it  di£ctilt  for  us  to  appreciate  the  lesthctic  intent  of  a  tattooed 
5flw  Zsaknd  now  or  a  parti-coloured  Ojibway  forehead.  The  more  a 
aaa  MtodMB  ittvugi*  art,  the  more  is  he  struck  by  the  almost  universal 
food  laaie  which  it  displays.  Every  chair,  stool,  or  bench  is  prettily 
aiul  neatly  avrved.  Every  club,  paddle,  or  staff  is  covered  with 
kte  Uweery  which  puts  to  shame  oar  European  handicraft.  Every 
or  gourd  is  richly  wrought  with  geometrical  patterns  or  conven- 
flotml  and  animal  designs.  Tlie  must  primitive  ])ottery  is 
i\  in  Corm  and  irre]>roacbable  in  its  simple  ornaiaont  of  string- 
<kr  bead-work.  Central  African  bowls  and  dnoking-cups  almost 
m%l  lUratOLXi  or  Hellenic  shapes.  Prehistoric  vases  from  the  barrows 
V  Uk^^wnllings  are  not  less  lovely  than  the  Trojan  or  Mycena'An 
■odeW  which  are  now  teaching  our  modern  ]»ottcrs  along-forgotten  secret 
df  Uste.  Kren  tlio  stone  hatchets  and  arrow-heads  of  the  very  earliest 
<jw  a  decided  striving  after  aesthetic  effect.  And  when  we  remem- 
UT  inafc  tKeaft  exquisite  carvings  and  these  polished  jade  implements 
fvodoced  with  miserably  inefficient  tools  and  appliances — when  we 
Ike  instances  quoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  where  whole  years 
in  Che  perfecting  of  a  single  art-product,  ia  grinding  smooth  a 
hfttfhet  or  polishing  a  crystal  ear-drop^we  cannot  foil  to  wonder 
asthctio  fervour  of  these  unsophisticated  artists.  There  is  posi- 
■0  olj«ct»  however  inaigniGcant,  in  the  oi-dinary  savage  hut,  on 
pains  have  not  been  expended  for  purely  ornamental 


:,  by  way  of  oontrast,  at  our  English  labourer's  oottoge.  A  few 
liflal  chaim,  a  iwiuaro  white  tnblo,  au  iron  bedstead,  half  a  dozen 
ftea  IMft  raiM  end  eauoerSr  a  little  coarse  table  linen,  and  a  pile  of 
^Adi  '<  constitute  almofst  Uio  whole  fiLrnituro  of  nine  out  of 

(<a  El^ii^u  li'tueehulda.     We  must  not  be  led  away  by  thinking  of  a 
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stray  cottage  or  so  in  the  country,  or  n  few  luoilel  workmen's  bouses  m 
the  outfikirts  of  our  towiu>,  whero  gay  flowers  und  bits  of  omameDtal 
pottery  add  a  touch  of  grace  to  the  little  home.  Such  homes  are  re&Uy 
quite  excepLional,  aud  by  far  the  hirger  uumber  of  our  people  seem 
wholly  destitute  of  astlietic  surroundings  in  any  shape.  We  must  neTer 
forgot  that  the  vast  majoiity  of  EDglishmen  live  and  die  either  in  the 
stilling  dens  of  our  great  towns  or  in  the  cheerless  little  stone-floored 
cottages  of  our  country,  whose  thatched  eaves  look  so  picturesque  without 
and  whose  bare  walls  chill  the  eye  with  their  cold  reception  within. 
Why  is  it  that  civilisation  has  done  so  Httle  to  raise,  or  rather  so  mud 
to  lower,  their  a*athetio  sensibilities  1 

Two  reasons  must  be  given  in  answer  to  this  question.     The  first  anJ 
most  obvious  one  has  doubtless  already  occurred  to  evety  thiDking  person. 
Civilised  life  so  heightens  the  struggle  for  existcnoe  that  the  mossof  sjeo 
are  compelled  ceaselessly  to  devote  their  whole  labour  to  the  bare  task  of 
earning  their  daily  broad.     In  spite  of  occasional  hardMhipand  panodioil 
starvation,  the  savage  generally  finds  his  life  admit  of  considenible  leisure, 
which  he  can  employ  in  sssthetic  occupations.     During  the  intervals  (£ 
hunting,  fishing,  nutting,  planting  maize,  and  gathering  yam  or  bresd- 
fruit,  he  can  find  time  not  only  for  grinding  stone  weapons  or  weaving 
baskets,  hut  also  for  building  artistic  head  dresses,  tattooing  his  chest  ftnJ 
arms^  drilling  shells  or  fostiils  to  string  as  wampum,  and  staining  his 
roughly-woven  fibres  with  green,  yellow,  blue,  and  scarlet  dyes.     Hccsn 
lie  on  his  back  in  the  sun  to  carve  his  calabash  or  polish  his  cocoa-nut 
cup.     The  modem  Eskimos,  like  the  cave-men  of  the  Dordogne,  hsie 
leisnro  in  theii-  snow  huts  for  sketcliing  spirited  representations  of  their 
hunting  parties,  scratched  on  the  mammoth  tusks  which  they  take  frooi 
the  frozen  carcases  embedded  in  the  ice  of  the  glacial  period.     But  oar 
English  labourers  and  artisans  must  toil  the  live-long  day  to  procure  bat« 
food  and  drink,  with  such  minimum  of  clothing  and  fumitore  aa  the 
habits  of  the  race  imperatively  demand.     What  political  economy,  with 
its  customary  grim  facetiousness,  calls  the  "standard  of  comfort"  among 
our  lower  classes,  does  not  embrace  more  than  the  scantiest  neoesaities  of 
warmth  and  sustenance.     It  leaves  no  margin  for  decoration,  either  ii> 
personal  dress  or  household  furniture  ;  far  less  for  distinctive  works  of 
art  such  as  those  which  so  commonly  adorn  even  the  poorest  savage  hotA* 
But  the  second  reason,  to  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  sufiicient  import- 
ance has  hardly  ever  been   attributed,  is  this.     The  i-apid  growth  o^ 
civilisation  has  itself  entailed  so  great  an  advance  in  art-workmanship 
that  the  highest  art-products  have  utterly  outgrown  the  means  of  all  but 
the  wealtliiest  classes  :  and  the  lower  branches  have  thus  been  left  to  la^ 
behind  and  fall  out  of  the  artistic  category  altogether.     We  have  paiiJ 
80  much  attention  to  our  Cimabues  that  we  have  till  quite  lately  utterly 
neglected  our  coal -scuttles.  lb  is  not  so  amongnt  unsophisticated  savages. 
With  them,  whatever  is  worth  making  is  worth  making  well.     Moreover^ 
the  diiTerenco  between  their  highest  and  their  lowest  handicraft  is  bo 
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UfU  nizaoel  evory  article  ib  equally  wall  made.  But  with  us  it 
long ik»ye  been  thought  aUurd  toaak  Mr.  Millais  or  Sir  Frederick 
to  inru  irom  pourtrayiBg  their  Jersey  Lilies  or  their  Nausicaas 
«  daagu  our  Boup-platts  and  our  Turkey  carpetg.  Painting,  ftcolpture, 
and  ardntectixre  have  thus  outrun  all  onr  lesser  arte,  and  have  finally 
iauafltA  aboat  a  condition  of  tiling  in  which  till  yesterday  they  alone 
WvtboQ^t  worthy  the  serioua  attention  of  artists. 

Th«  growth  of  this  divorce  between  art  and  common  life  is  easy 

to  iraue.     In  all  ages,  art  has  specially  devoted  itself  to  royalty 

— to  the  i»oliti(al  or  the  ecclesiastical  government.     Temples 

are  Its  chief  liomcs.     Whether  we  look  ut  Eg^'pt  with  its 

eoUmnades  of  Kamak  and  it&  granite  imager  of  Kemnon  and 

or  at  Assyria  with  its  winged  bulls  and  its  regal  bas-reliefs; 

pr  at  Hellas  with  its  Parthenons  and  its  Tlieseiams  ;  or  at  Home  with  its 

OaioaMim  and  its  Capitol ;  or  ut  modem  Europe,  with  itA  Ijouvi«  and  Its 

itsSt  Peter's  and  iU  Lincoln  Minster,  its  Vaticvin  and  its  Winter 

ft  flee  everywhere  that  kings  and  deities  gather  round  their  dwelling- 

f^mom  sll  tiio  grandest  works  of  the  highest  national  art.     We  may  turn 

CO  lj»dia,  and  there  we  £lnd  the  same  tale  in  the  mosques  and 

of  Agra  and  Delhi,  in  the  exquisite  temples  of  Benares,  in 

t^  rock*iMnm  caves  of  Elephanta,  in  the  gorgeous  courtyards  of  modem 

irfBckaow,     Tom  unoe  more  to  Mexico,  to  Peni,  to  China,  and  the  same 

fal  «v«c7wher«  foroM  itself  upon  our  attention.     Amongst  ourselves, 

w  fhkd  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  the  thousand  minor  arts  of 

-wvod-oarving,  momic,  jewellery,  intaglio,  fresico.  ivgry-work,  metallurgy,. 

upbobtery,  all  prenod  into  the  special  service  of  royalty.     Our 

gira  oa  the  same  arts  iu  addition  to  music,  glass  staining, 

caibnttdevy,   and   fifty   other  decorative  devices.     From  east  to  west, 

ftvn  Obinft  to  Peru,  we  see  every  kind  of  asthetic  haudiciaft  lavished 

tWth  about  aqnai  hand  upon  the  country's  king  and  the  country's  gods. 

^^^    Katurally,  as  the  savage  chief  developed  into  the  barbaric  or  civilised 

^^BOtttfclt,  aikd  as  tlie  arts  grew  up  side  by  aide  with  this  slow  evolution  of 

^^^i  gmiiniiantal  Agency,  the  highest  arti^o  produota  were  specially 

'  for  royal  oee.     In  the  great  Oriental  despotisms,  where  hardly 

existed  between  the  long  and  the  sUvish  subject,  the  long 

ahaorbod  almost  all  Uie  spare  labour  of  the  oommunity,  and  the 

0dM  absorbed  the  rest.   Thus,  even  in  the  barbaric  stage,  the  gap  between 

tih*  hightr  art  which  ministered  to  the  great,  and  the  lower  arts  which 

MiafaMnd  to  the  people,  must  have  been  very  great.     But  with  the 

tsfjd  a^vaooa  made  in  meditevol  and  modern  times,  that  gnp  has  become 

iauBOOMly  widened.    All  through  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in  Itoly^ 

the  lugfacr  art  waa  deTeloptng  with  extraordinary  rapidity.     From  the 

howvw*  we  must  date  the  b<^;inning  of  the  modem  and 

Mparaiion  between  the  two  types  of  art,  the  industrial  and  tbo 

The  agpaimtioQ  was  consummated  by  the  saooenors  of  BtUdiel 

y  And  it  ruaaiaed  anchnllengod  till  a  cou|>le  of  donn  yean  ago. 
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The  difference  Ijetween  a  Gbirkudajo  or  a  Luca  dolla  Eobbla,  and 
ordinazy  Florentine  goldsmith,  was  a  mere  <juesUonof  material  and 
purpose ;  the  difference  between  a  Sir  Joshua  and  a  contemporaiy 
Loudon  jeweller  vi&n  total  and  abeolute.  In  the  first  cose,  both  were 
artists  of  slightly  varying  merits ;  in  the  second  case,  the  one  was  aa 
artist,  and  the  other  a  respectable  tradesman.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  two  or  three  decades  that  the  golf  has  once  more  begun  to  be  bridged 
over  in  northern  Europe. 

Even  if  othtjr  causes  had  not  interfered,  the  mere  Bpontaneous 
devolopmont  of  the  highest  art  must  necessarily  have  produced  some 
such  separation.  Painting,  for  example,  tiad  become  so  highly  evolved, 
that  it  retjuircd  a  long  special  training  in  drawing  and  colouring,  in 
perspective  and  chiaroscuro,  in  anatomy  and  in  a  dozen  other  connected 
sciences.  The  palntei-  mu.st  spend  much  time  beforehand  in  acquiring 
his  art,  and  he  must  also  spend  much  time  over  each  particular  canvas 
in  conception  and  composition,  in  copying  the  features  of  his  models  and 
working  out  the  details  of  his  drapery,  in  rendering  a  single  finger  or  a 
refractory  foot  so  as  to  satisfy  the  highly  critical  connoisseui'S  who  had 
developed  side  by  side  with  the  developing  teclxnique  of  the  artists.  The 
■pecial  public  which  can  fully  appreciate  fine  paintings  is  only  to  be 
found,  as  a  rule,  amongst  the  wealthy  classes  who  can  afford  to  buy  them. 
Thus  the  front  rank  of  art  naturally  gets  far  ahead  of  all  the  lesser 
ranks,  and  produces  a  race  of  artists  whose  work  is  ridiculously  advanced 
in  comparison  with  the  average  appreciation  of  the  mosses. 

But  this  inevitable  tendency  was  much  strengthened  and  accelerated 
at  the  Kenaissauce  by  two  special  causes.  In  the  6rst  place,  tlie  spirit 
of  the  classical  revival  (especially  in  its  later  days)  tended  towards  the 
unduly  exoIur$ive  cultivation  of  the  three  main  visual  arts,  painting, 
sculptui'o,  and  architecture.  It  tended,  also,  towards  their  cultivati< 
in  a  very  cold  and  isolated  form.  The  i-emains  of  ancient  art  whi< 
have  oome  down  to  us  are  mere  fi'agmenta,  and  they  are  fragments 
vboae  real  relation  to  their  surroundings  was  much  misunderstood  bi 
the  Florentine  revivalists,  and  ridiculously  caricatured  during 
«ightacnth  century,  when  tlio  word  *' classical  "  became  almost  synon^ 
4nou5  with  cold,  colourless,  and  insipid.  The  chief  relics  of  Hellenic 
Roman  art  are  pieces  of  sculpture.  Now  Mr.  Pater  has  lately  poini 
out  in  two  of  his  exquisite  and  subtly-woven  essays  that  Greek  sculptui 
ought  never  to  be  divorced  from  the  many-coloured  background  of  minor 
Arts  which  formed  its  native  atmosphere.  Wo  should  always  see 
iancy  the  chryselephantine  Zeus  or  the  tinted  marble  Aphrodite  project* 
upon  a  mental  field  of  mosaic,  of  metal  work,  of  fresco,  of  stained  ii 
carving,  of  a  thooRDJid  buttorjly  hues  which  have  all  disappeared  froi 
the  dif^nhumed  Hellas  of  our  museums.  But  it  was  tliis  latter  pale 
{aded  Hellus  alone  that  the  eye  of  Michel  Angalo  saw  in  the  fit 
recovered  torsos  of  the  Vatican,  The  gold  and  ivorj*  were  gone, 
general  background  of  varied  arts  had  diaappeared,  the  gilding 
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tinting  on  the  zziarble  itself  had  been  worn  away  by  time  or  exposure, 
and  00I5  tbo  oold  and  weather-stained  stone  remained  as  an  isolated  relic 
of  that  warm  and  many-hued  Hellenic  world,  whose  picture  is  preserved 
fi)r  oa  in  the  minute  descriptions  of  Pausanias,  Accoixlingly,  the 
**riaaBcal**  sehool  of  the  sevonteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  false 
biittt  of  the  Reoaissanoe^  began  to  restore  the  Greek  ideal  as  they  found 
it  IB  ita  lew  Rurriving  firngmenta.  They  had  not  even  the  wall  paintings 
of  Pampni]  by  which  to  correct  the  erroneous  conception  derived  from 
ibm  loraoA.  Thus  tticy  reduced  all  art  in  the  end  to  something  so  chilly 
and  Ufelen  that  the  world  hailed  with  delight  the  so-called  Qothio 
nHval  akoat  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  aa  a  grateful  restoration 
of  varmih  and  colour  to  the  dry  bonen  of  a  mummified  art. 

llMr  acocmd  and  still  more  potent  cause  for  the  separation  l>ctween 
arliftie  and  industrial  work  was  the  rapid  growth  of  the  manufacturing 
tpttiem  in  Ckorthem  Europe.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  painter,  the 
Bi)|i<or,  and  the  wood-carver  were  all  higher  handicraftsmen,  whoee 
Imdfetmli  marged  insensibly  into  that  of  the  decorator,  the  joiner,  the 
jwiiJer,  and  the  i>ottrr.  These  lower  trades  still  gave  an  opportunity 
Ir  the  display  of  individual  taate,  of  artistic  fancy,  of  that  capricious 
'mintneoB  which  forms,  perhaps,  the  greatest  charm  of  mediseral 
ifoHEsuuMdup.  But  with  the  employment  of  xuuchinery,  the  separation 
Wame  broad  and  pronounced.  Steam- woven  patterns  and  calico  prints 
kiw  ait^ieneded  the  Imnd-made  embroidery  and  rich  brocades  of  earlier 
tianiL  Cbonp  moulded  crockery  and  stamped  designs  have  taken  the 
}Lt»  of  jars  turned  upon  the  wheel  and  painted  decorations.  Wall 
bang  when  t^)OBtry  hung  before,  and  chintzes  cover  the  chairs 
<mo9  coTcred  by  delicate  needlework.  Electro-plate  tea-pota,  ma- 
iiuDP-nuMlft  jewellery,  and  ungainly  porcelain  vases  replace  the  handicraft 
tf  bomblcr  Cellini*,  unknown  Ohibeiiis,  or  inglorious  Palissys.  Under 
tbe  inflooDoe  of  thia  cmosa,  indnstrialifim  became  frankly  cheap  and  ugly, 
viuie  CBlhetictam  retrefttcd  into  the  lofty  upper  region  of  the  three 
wnn^Tri— t  fine  arts. 

In  proportion  a^  the  industrial  system  was  more  or  less  developed  in 
mA  EoropAan  country  did  tlie  divorce  become  absolute.  In  Italy  and 
^MRitli,  where  the  mantifacturing  s|)irit  never  gained  a  firm  footing, 
iaiiiMiiol  workmanship  snrvive<l  and  («till  sur\'ivcs.  Florentine  mosaics, 
fiOMAB  cameos,  Genoese  filigree  work,  Venetian  glass,  ara  all  of  them 
■  nf  ih<  old  artiiitic  handicraft  which  has  lived  on  unmoved  among 
^w  tjoiK  Italian  towns.  In  France,  more  manufacturing  than  Italy^  bnt 
ha  flp  (al  toast  during  tha  eighteenth  century)  than  England,  we  find  a 
ovt  of  HitanoMiiale  stage  in  Sevres  porcelain  and  Crobelins  tapestry*,  in 
Lcnk  Quiiuiit  maKjoetry  and  Dieppe  ivory -carving.  But  in  England 
^P  wia  truly  a  groat  gulf.  Between  the  Royal  Academy  and  the 
iaraitai^Am  or  Manchester  workahopa  there  was  no  common  tftrm.  Most 
if  <«r  ODansfiictmv  WBr«  simply  and  unpretentiously  utilitarian.  They 
Wl  M  ofliiilalinii  of  beauty  in  any  way.    Whatever  art^fumiture  existed 
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in  the  oonntry — mosaic  tables  or  babl  cabinets  in  a  few  noble  boiuS?^^H 
was  brought  fi-om  those  southern  lands  where  iaduatrialiHm  had  not  yal^l 
killed   out  the  native  art-faculties  of  the  people.     A   pieco  or  two  of 
Chinese  porcelain,  a  stray  bit  of  Indian  carving,  an  Oriental  rug,  or 
embroidered  cushion  here  and  there  carried  the  mind  away  to  Eastern 
couutries  whore  steam  and  factories  were  yet  wholly  uiikuowu.     But  at 
home  the  stereotjrped  uniformity  of  mauufiictui-ing  ugliness  bore  undi-^^ 
vided  Hway,  and  if  a  aoUtai'y  Wedgwood  at  mre  intervals  had  origLnolit^^f 
enough  to  set  up  some  attempt  at  artistic  industrial  work,  his  a&piratioi^^ 
naturally  c:i«t  themselves  in  the  prevailing  clua^ioU  mould. 

From  these  tendencies  two  evil  results  inevitably  Howetl.     In  the 
first  place,  art  came  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  mass,  even  of  the  mid 
classes,  as  something  wholly  apart  from  everyday  life.     The  icsth 
faculty  was  a  sense  to  be  gratified  by  an  annual  visit  to  the  Academy, 
occasional  perambulation  of  the  National  (fallery,  and  perhaps  a  aing 
pilgrimage  during  a  lifetime  to   Rome  and  Florence.     For  the  lower 
classes,  art  ceaaod  to  exist  at  all.     Their  few  sticks  of  furniture,  their 
bits  of  glaas  and  crockery,  were  all  turned  out  on  the  strictly  monufac 
tunng  pattern,  with  the  Idoat  possible  expenditure  of  time  and  money; 
Only  the  extreme  upper  claas,  the  landed  aristocracy  and  very  wealt 
merchants,  could  afford  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  pictures  and  statin 
of  Italian  art-furniture  and  Oriental  porcelain. 

The  second  evil  bangs  on  to  the  first.     As  the  only  beautiful  objects 
with  which  the  rich  were  acquainted  (save  in  the  three  great  arts)  were 
antique  or  foreign  productions,  the  notion  of  rarity  got  inextricably  an' 
fatally  mixed  up  with  that  of  l)eauty,  or  even  b^an  to  supersede  i' 
The  age  of  virtuosi  set  in.     **  That  is  a  very  pretty  plate,"  you  may 
to  a  confirmed  china  maniac,  as  you  look  over  his  collection  ;  and  he  w 
answer  you  unconcernedly,  "  Ah,  yes,  it  i>  jiretty,  to  be  sure,"  a^  if  thi 
wore  quite  on  accidental  and  pecondary  consideration  about  it.     He 
surprised  that  you  should  admire  the  pretty  plate,  rather  than  t 
hideously  ugly  but  very  rare  pipkin,  which  is  one  of  the  costliest  an 
most  vulgar  specimens  of  old  Worcester  now  extant.     This  spirit  in  a 
less  exaggerated  form  is  widoly  prevalent  amongst  all  oonnoissours  nad 
collectors.     They  want  a  pai-ticular  *'8ang  de  bcenf"  or  old  turquo 
blue  Chinese  vase  not  merely  because  it  is  beautiful,  but  also  beoauae 
is  old  and  rare,     Tlie  self-same  turqiioise  blue  turned  out  by  a  mi 
Japanese  or  European  workman  thoy  will  not  look  at.     Hence  there 
arisen,  or  arose  till  very  lately,  a  certain  profound  bopelp»-nes3  in  indt 
trial  Europe — a  genei-al  belief  that  the  ago  of  art- production  was 
and  that  we  were  fatally  bound  down  to  make  ugly  things  to  all  etemi 
"  We  can  never  rival  the  past "  was  the  unspoken  thought  of  almos 
every  Western  manufacturer. 

These  considerations  bring  us  back  at  last  to  Ciniabue.  I  do  not  wii| 
in  any  way  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  mediaeval  great  msstera 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  imder  the  influence  partly  of  the  collecttuj 
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ipiiit  uxi  partly  of  tb«  lestbetio  revival,  their  real  value  and  interest 

law  hmm  ovaiookc<I«  while  Kilse  and  exaggerated  claiius  have  been  made 

oa  their   bebalC     The   true   iniporUuico   of  Cimubue,   for   exiunplo,   ia 

lastorkm]  Mid  rroluUonaiy,  rather  than  strictly  artiBtic.     He,  like  evei 

•Uwr  mr\y  gr^at  painter,  like  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian^   and  EtruE 

KllfAon^  iaswA  m  tnoment  in  the  development  of  art.     As  illuHtrai 

tkal  nantuif  as  cturyiof^  on  the  unbroken  succession  between  the  com- 

puijtm  ^roodeaoesB  of  his  predecessors  and  the  comparubire  freedom  of 

Uiocto^  bo  poneaaca  the  deepest  interest  for  the  student  of  artistic  evolu- 

tHiL    H*  U,  ia  fiu*t,  a  critical  point  in  the  development ;  he  attracts  our 

iMntion  just  as  tlie  ascidiim  or  the  lepidoaireu  attracts  the  atte^ntion  of 

ihr  i^BMalagical  Liologiiit.    Clmabuc  jminted  eyee  to  look  like  eyes,  while 

\m  tt^auitine  maHten  paintcid  them  to  look  like  glass  beads  ;  he  created 

tttf  bnmaa  brings  in  the  place  of  still  stifier  model  saints ;  he  made  his 

Alp(r7  hftciK  sometlmig  like  rettl  clothes  instead  of  hanging  like  starched 

htfcnmi     U»otto  dbiouvered  that  the  sky  was  blue  and  not  gilded,  that 

limba  were  made  of  flesh   and  bone,  not  of  wood,  and  that  men 

lived  thoir  liveA  instead  of  acting  perpetual  tabUaiac  mvantg 

m  aanaiotml  attitudes.     Masacclo  further  found  oat  that  you   could 

Mve  yoar  body  frtely  on  its  joiuts,  and  need  not  always  hold  it  in  the 

■art  ***E"^*'  ^  abstract   |Kuition».     Tlie   great   Kenai^isance   painters 

laiUy  tolrodacod  aocumte  anatomical  knowledge,  power  of  drawing,  and 

bm  indivkdiiality  of  oouception  and  composition.     It  is  interesting  to 

Uia  dwelopmcnt,  jnst  as  it  is  interesting  to  watch  Eg>*ptian  art 

QO   AJDiyrian,   and   Assyrian  again  merging  into  Fha^nicianf 

Bfnab,  Icmiaa,  and  Athenian.     We  like  to  ohaer\''e  Cimabue   as  the 

ImMJIiiMial  term  between  Byaaotino  and  early  Italian  painting,  just 

vt  likp  to  know  what  VrofeaBor  Sayoe  tells  us  of  the  Hittites  as  the' 

Irak  between  Orientiti  and  Hellenic  art.     But  too  many  modem 

nr«  accustomed  oeoordtngly  to  speak  of  medieval  ai*tistR  in 

vWeb   would  be  extravagant  if  applied   to  the  most   developed 

works.     They  weaxy  ns  with  over-appreciation  of  Lippi  and 

'loubtful  Memmis  out  of  the  dark^ 


I  agin  them  a  thousand  admirablo 


li  1  are  wholly  invisible  to  the  cold  and  matter-of-Eact  eye  of 

ikistunnw  critic.  Vet,  curiously  enough,  it  is  these  very  people  who- 
t^narally  leA«t  ready  to  admit  that  there  can  W*  any  merit  or  interest'^ 
'^<ih^«tilt  more  infantile  art  of  Momphls  and  Nineveh.  Let  us  pi 
^^^itAhi  by  al)   cueaiu  for  his  admii*ablo  colouring,  for  bis  emanclpat 

.  fiTT  hi*  compaiutively  natural  figores ;  but  do  not  let  us  pre- 

uac  an  his  tantsare  as  fine  of^  Titian's,  that  all  his  legs  and  arms 

pvfcei,  or  that  all  his  attitudes  are  really  those  which  hi 

actually  »>!>  r  evory-d«y  existence, 

SBinr,  ibe  gBnci—  ^..  :.iua  brought  about  in  England  by  all  thosd^ 

ihtnri  tmaatm  mm  Mxnething  like  this.     The  poorer  people  had  no  art 

F'iitA.    TIm  tiekwt  iaagiaed  art  to  be  mjiliJy  confined  to  paintings  and 
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perhaps  Rculptare  :  while  they  oonfoaed  a  love  of  beauty  with  a  taste 
making  ooUections.  The  middle  class  could  not  afford  the  only  kindj 
art  which  it  knew,  and  therefore  contented  itself  with  bad  imitutioos 
the  shape  of  chctvp  Oimily  portndte  in  oilH  and  eimilar  monstrosil 
Look  into  the  Baibi  palace  ut  G^nou,  the  big  white  house  nearly  oppoflite 
the  Annonziata  Church,  and  you  have  a  good  specimen  of  the  Italian  style 
fully  carried  out  in  all  ita  dctaila.  Wide  marble  staircftses  lead  you  into 
the  great  reception  rooms.  Vandycks,  GuidoB,  and  Titians  hang  u] 
the  wailfl.  The  ceilings  are  painted  iu  fresco :  the  floors  inliiid 
parti-ooloured  marble.  Every  table,  cabinet,  or  chimney-pieoe  w  a 
triumph  of  decorative  art.  This  is  what  the  rich  man's  house  can  be 
made,  after  its  fashion,  and  a  fine  aud  stately  fiishion  it  is.  But  all  these 
things  are  impossible  for  the  man  of  moderate  means  in  our  industrial 
England ;  and  liaving  no  model  of  his  own  on  which  to  adorn  his  house, 
he  takes  the  most  luiattainable  of  all  the  rich  man's  luxuries,  the  great 
painting,  as  his  aim,  aud  gets  himself  copied  in  oils,  with  a  heavy  gilt 
frame  included,  for  ten  guineas.  Ail  tlie  rest  of  his  house  is  ou  the> 
manufacturing  {lattem.  He  covers  his  wall  with  a  tastelees  paper,  and 
his  floor  with  a  tasteless  carpet;  but  he  hangs  the  picture  and  fituue 
over  his  dining-room  &ide-boiu-d,  and  thinks  complacently  to  himself  that 
he  ban  performed  the  whole  duty  of  man  or  a  muniiicent  [>atron  of  art. 

For  a  great  many  years  the  British  middle  claasea  contentedly 
slumbered  on  in  this  Philistine  ropoee.  The  Ejdiibition  of  1851  suddenly 
woke  them  up  with  an  unexpected  start.  They  had  set  on  foot  that 
Exhibition  with  a  decided  idea  that  they  were  about  to  astonish  the  world 
by  displaying  their  cheap  calicos,  their  excellent  steel  blades,  and  their 
patent  revolving  corkscrews,  to  the  admiration  of  all  outsiders.  Well,  in 
these  things  they  undoubtedly  and  deservedly  carried  away  the  palm 
from  all  competitors,  even  from  their  own  industrial  kinsmen  across  the 
Atlantic.  But  when  they  put  their  own  goods  side  by  side  with  goods 
from  France  and  Italy,  from  Bohemia  and  Spain,  from  India  and  Japan, 
it  began  to  strike  the  Birmingham  and  Manchester  manufacturers  that 
their  native  productions  were  perhaps  just  a  trifle  ugly.  Ijmg  before,  the 
**  classical "  school  had  given  way  to  the  "  Gothic "  revival,  and  the 
minds  of  the  architects  and  ecclesiastical  decorators  had  been  carried  back 
(partly  through  the  High  Church  reaction)  to  mediieval  models.  But  the 
Great  Exhibition  was  the  first  hint  received  by  the  mass  of  our  manu- 
&cturing  classes  of  their  own  shortcomings.  Everybody  knows  the 
history  of  the  aesthetic  movement  which  set  in  from  that  critical  dat«. 
England  recognised  its  new  need.  Schools  of  art  and  design  began  to 
inundate  London  and  the  pro^'iacee.  South  Kensington  Museums, 
needlework  exliibitions,  artistic  potteries,  and  decorative  upholsl 
sprang  up  on  every  side,  .^fisthcticism  became  (irst  a  fashion,  aud  at 
almost  a  craze.  In  its  earlier  phases,  the  new  movement  aHeoted 
the  upper  classee.  Art- workmanship  was  introduocd  into  the  \\ 
of  the  rich — the  stiver  caskets,  the  ornamental  plaques,  the  carved 
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imiinxt  of  wmlUiy  lulls.     But  ftide  by  side  with  the  practioe  of  the 

IppoKt  maaoiacturers  went  iho  pi'eacbiDg  of  men  like  Mr.  Ruskin  and 

Mr*  Morrifu    The  aitenUon  of  tnily  artifttio  minds  was  being  tamed 

in  part  at  least,  from.  Cimabue  and  lionardo  to  coal-acuttles  and 

During  the  laat  fire  years,  the  movement  has  spread  rapidly 

thrcragb  society.     It  has  parsed  beyond  the  aristocracy  and 

iIm  ^fiptr  middle  class,  and  now  it  has  reached  the  stratum  of  the  small 

Aflfik W|a  I  u  and  clerks.     In  the  course  of  time  it  may  perhaps  reach  th& 

liWluiiug  nan,  and  brighten  up  his  cheerless,  unlovely  home  with  a  few 

^eaTws  of  artistic  beauty.     Already  it  has  festheticised  our  wall- 

and  our  carpetA,  our  vaaes  and  oar  tea-trays,  our  curtains  and  our 

(Ubuvry-pieoea  ;  perhaps  it  may  before  long  do  something  to  tcsthoticise 

lbs  poor  man's  chairs  and   tables^  caps  and  saucers,  clotliing  and  sur- 

fnndinga.     Tlioso  who  have  lived  in  homes,  first  of  the  old  and  then  of 

IhiBew  ^pe»  know  with  what  on  unwonted  grace  their  whole  life  h&a 

kMiMtddenly  invested  by  a  few  simple  changesin  its  artistic  environment. 

TUf  mem  to  lire  and  more  in  a  purer  atmosphere ;  all  existence  seems. 

nveUy  set  to  a  higher  key. 

yatojallr,  when  firat  the  manufacturing  interest  awoke  to  its  own 
NBIttUxig  ugliness,  it  began  to  look  about  for  some  model  upon  which 
ilikottld  improre  its  personal  appeaiunce.  A  great  many  causes  led  it 
h  Um  bctginuing  towards  medievalism.  The  close  oounection  between 
fh»  Hi^  Church  and  tlie  Gothic  revivals,  the  strong  shai-o  Ifome  by 
wrifiaafiial  art  in  the  new  movement,  coupled  with  the  complete  gap- 
k  (hat  art  l»etwven  the  Reformation  and  our  own  time,  inevitably 
klOoglli  about  such  a  tendency.  Alrea<ly,  even  in  the  higher  arts,  a 
of  taatc  in  the  same  direction  was  visible.  People  had  given  up 
Oaido  and  the  Oanicci  in  favour  of  Francia  and  Filipi»ino 
lippi.  It  was  the  Age  of  the  Pi'c-Raptiaelite  Brotherhood  and  the  church 
iwlwlinii  mania.  Pure  mediievalism,  well  or  ill  understood,  was  all 
ikr  nf^  Mctal'work  and  wood-carving,  in  what  was  called  Gothic 
Htjim,  inundated  our  houasB.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  became  the  oracle 
BJdntiwttc  taste.  A  tendency  to  pointed  arches,  in  season  and  out  of 
■Moo^  nua  through  all  our  struggling  decorative  art.  The  cathedrals 
Wb  tlie  grost  existing  monuments  of  medieval  workmanship,  and, 
in  part  to  this  fact,  the  whole  medieval  revival  took  a  certain 
fWthwiflrtical  and  architectural  turn.  Tl»e  architects  and  the 
r,  tiukint,  hml  heon  its  prime  authors,  and  they  impressed  upon  it 
tMdiadactly  their  own  habits  of  thought  We  sat  down  to  dinner  on 
a  sore  of  oarred  oak  bishop's  throne,  and  we  hung  up  our  hat«  on  a 
teavlfe  VKriety  of  pinnacled  sedilia.  Even  the  coal-scuttles  assumed 
Ifepairof  church  furniture.  It  was  a  little  ridiculous,  pcrhapM,  but  it 
«w  %  atoi*  towards  deoorntive  improvement.  Like  Cimabue  himnelf,  it 
III— d  a  paasiog  mooiemt  in  our  wsthelic  evolution.  The  bad  in  it  has 
•etfiy  |MMsd   Bway,  but  the   good   has   remained  and  will  donbtlesB 
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Aftar  the  xneducral  stage  came  the  Renaifwanoe,  which  did  noT 
the  other,  but,  so  to  apeak,  was  superposed  upon  it.  Wo 
^bCigBii  to  admire  Henri  Deux  ware  and  to  read  Mr.  F&tor'a  admirahlc 
esaays.  Moreover,  people  felt  graduftUy  more  or  legs  conscious  that  the 
mcdin?val  Bchool  had  gone  a  little  too  (at.  The  knobs  on  the  Gothic 
chiiirs  hurt  their  >jacks,  and  the  alisurdity  of  carved  wooden  arches  su] 
porting  nothing  hurt  their  rational  sensibilities.  So  we  hod  next, 
dnc  historical  order,  the  Queen  Anne  iichool,  of  which  the  Miss  Garrets, 
with  their  pleasant  dogmatic  ntyle  of  *'  Thou  shalt  do  this,"  and  ''  Thon 
sholt  not  buy  that,"  were  the  chief  prnphotesses.  Chippendale  fonuturo 
replaced  the  pointed  arches  of  the  previous  decade.  The  Queen  Anne 
Bchool  was  a  great  and  solid  improvement,  and  its  work  will  abide  amoi 
ns  for  many  a  long  day.  It  introduced  us  to  many  good  things, 
above  all  it  set  to  work  do^Hsing  decorations  which  would  accord  wi( 
the  ordinary  style  of  brick  house  common  among  the  well-to-do  middle 
daases  of  England.  It  gave  us  pretty  wall-piipers,  designed  on  good 
decorative  principles;  and  gentle  colours,  and  nice  [)atteru8  in  chintz  or 
tapestry,  and  sensible  chairs,  and  comfortable  fire-places,  and  cosy  sofas. 
Under  a  thin  disguise  of  archaism,  it  really  recognised  the  needs  of 
modem  comfort  Moreover,  it  {)enetnitcd  the  serried  phalanx  of  British 
Philistinism,  and  induced  it  to  duscover  its  own  liidrausnoss.  All  thi^H 
is  good  and  commendable.  No  doubt,  like  all  other  schools,  the  Queei^B 
Anno  school  has  too  much  mannerism  ;  but  we  shall  learn  in  time  to 
reject  the  mannerism  and  cleave  to  the  spirit.  The  new  red  brick  houses 
4kro  apt  to  be  a  little  tedious  and  monotonous  in  their  interior  decoration^ 
when  one  seos  a  dozen  or  so  of  them  nt  a  tune  ;  the  hand  of  the  mi 
IS  everywhere  too  conspicuoas ;  but  after  all,  how  inlinitely  preTerabl 
they  are  to  the  old-fashioned  Philistine  houites  with  no  decoration  at 

Concurrently  with   the  Queen   Anne   revival   came   the   Jaj 
invasion.     It  wa.s  natural  that  when  we  began  to  look  out  for  deooratii 
art  in  cheap  forms  we  should  tuni  our  eyes  to  tliose  Oriental  couni 
where  such  art  has  formed  a  part  of  the  popular  life  for  all  ages.     In' 
Japan,  painting  luid  sculpture  never  rc!^e  higli  enough  to  kill  off  the 
lower  arts;  maehiuery  never  dttitmyed  the  native  taste  and  ingenuity 
tho  people.     The  Japanese  products  had  exquisite  colour,  curious  quaini 
11088,  and  a  cert&iu  national  flavour  which  gave  them  some  ethnographic 
interest.     We  were  glad  to  welcome  their  i>aper  fans  and  umbrelli 
their  lacquered   tire-screens,   their    |»ttpier-mache    trays,   their  bami 
whatnots,   their  daintily-colouroi  jiorcelain   and  coarser  pottery  wai 
At  the  same  time  with  Jnpan  we  welcomed  China  and  India  as  wel 
"  in  Tiberim  B3rrus  defluxit  Orontos  " — the  Ganges  and  the  Hoong- 
overflowed  the  banks  of  Tham»J.     Benares  melai-work  and  LucknonT 
jars,  Indian  durries  and  Chineee  bronzes,  jostled  one  another  in  half  the 
windows  in  Kegent  Sti'eet.    Everything  Oriental  became  equally  fashion- 
able.    Persian  tiles,  Turkey  carpets,  and  Cashmere  rugs  found  their  way 
into  every  family.     Most  of  these  new  introductions,  again,  are  also 
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podt  Mdi  after  its  kind.  Above  atlt  they  are  for  the  most  part  cheap 
m^nA  M  beautifnl,  and  they  enable  the  comparatively  poor  to  olitnln 
mXif  prstty  decorations  for  prices  fiir  lower  than  those  of  almost  any 
Mkr  Cttropean  manafacttiroa. 

Tb«  |;«9D«ra]  ooDcliidon  which  we  may  draw  from    these   varying 

6akf  nf  Culiion   iit  a  comfortable  one.     The  mass  of  the  well-to-do 

cWa  «r»  ill  6e«rch  of  an  ie»;thettc  style  which  will  suit  their  puriies. 

A  little  wliile  ago  we  beard  Mr.  PojTiter  asserting  thut  Mr.  Ruskin  had 

**  M  fMing  lor  the  beautiful  in  art."     That  Ls  the  sort  of  liingfuage  which 

i«  cmnmoti  amoco^  the  higher  ort-critios.     But  those  who  IjelieA^e  that 

mrjMTiigr  and  eveiy  child  has  a  feeling  for  the  Ixmntiful  in  art,  do 

iol  tnrable  themselves  abont  these  high  questions.   Tliey  look  for  a  simpler 

aod  ncn  comprehensive  kind  of  beauty.    We  are  ^till  groping  about, 

Wl  vsare  on  the  right  path.     CoKt  upon  our  own  reaources,  we  were 

dopDod  at  first  to  take  the  best  we  could  get.     Now  wo  are  striking 

vtk  anr  lines  for  unrsclvcs.     Day  by  day  tlie  love  for  beauty  in  small 

■rwwwling*,  for  art  at  home,  is  Rpreading  downward  into  successively 

Ufic  Btrata  of  our  jieople.     What  we  need  is  that  the  feeling  for  beauty 

M  hairty  riiould  be  encouraged.     We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  led  away 

W  tbe  apmtJea  of  higher  opstheticism  or  the  mere  bric-ii-bnic  collectore. 

i  -~^'T  thing  is  pretty  whatever  it  may  cost,  and,  other  things  equal, 

r  ^wtter  for  being  cheap.     From  the  old-curiosity-shop  point  of 

WT,  a  |n^oe  of  Venetian  glass  is  valuable  only  because  it  is  old  ;  from 

lUdKorative   point  of  view  it   is  valuable  because  it  is  beautiful  and 

c6e4lv«,  and  it  will  be  quite  as  beautiful  and  effective  if  it  was  made 

ywlUilay  ajt  if  it  was  made  for  Dandolo  himself.     Just  at  present  there 

bagNod  deal  of  extnivagance,  a  good  deal  of  arc1iieologic.il  puritanism, 

ft  food  ckal  of  dogmatic  a&i^rtion.     But  all  these  are  common  accom- 

patimmim  of  owry  roAolution.     In  the  end,  no  doubt,  we  shall  invent 

origiiml  types  fur  ourselves.     There  will  be  less  of  mediaivalism, 

of  Qofva  Anne,  les  of  the  Japanesque,  leas  even  of  eclecticism,  and 

kndividoality.     Already  one  can  find  dozens  of  homes,  even  among 

tiTi*  laymen,  where  tho  prevailing  stylo  is  neither  Mr.  Morris's, 

U9  Dr-  I>fa0er*H,  nor  any   other  authority's,   but   the   owner's   own. 

tb«%  m  tiKTUcandB  of  propio  who  feel  thjit  they  cannot  criticise,  perhaps 

apprr<ciato,  Corot  and  Slillet  with  the  intense  fervour  and 

pmiatifttiou  of  Itf  r.  Comyns  Carr,  but  who  can  noTsrihelesa  enjoy 

IW  Woty  of  a  dointily-ahajMyl  and  delioitoly-coloured  earthenware  vase, 

tf  M  .if.^Mi«  fvod  dooonttlve  textile  fabric.     They  firmly  believe  in  their 

admire  Doulton  ware,  even  thotigh  they  may  be  profoundly 

^oruit  vf  mnjoliffl  or  Cht'ls*Mi.     It  is  worth  while  to  aim  at  supplying 

ttvUrgtfclaM  of  people  with  arttntic   pi-odnct«  which  they  cau  undor- 

«aiid,  aful  in  thn  midxt  of  which  thoy  can  pass  their  lives.     England  is 

hym  — utitially  a  limited  democracy,  and  its  art  must  become  more 

*^ocrftt»c  0rery  day.     Painting  and  sculpture  cau  minister  mainly  to 

dw  Urn  aImiv  ;  doconUve  art  must  minister  to  the  many.     Nor  is  this 
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any  degradation  to  its  office,  but  rather  the  contrary.  "  Arty"  aayi  a 
great  critic,  "  is  never  more  supreme  than  when  it  fiuhions  from  the 
oommonest  materials  objects  of  the  greatest  beauty." 

Professor  Huxley  once  expressed  a  wish  that  a  race  of  palffiontologisti 
mi^t  some  day  come  into  existenoe  who  knew  nothing  of  geology.  So 
one  might  almost  wish  that  a  race  of  deooratiTe  artists  might  come  into 
existence  who  knew  nothing  of  museums  and  connoisseurs.  They  would 
then  set  to  work  to  invent  beautiful  and  effective  decorations  on  rational 
principles,  not  according  to  pre-established  models.  Those  two  turquoise- 
blue  vases  on  the  mantelpiece  are  modem  Chinese,  and  no  one  but  a 
collector  could  tell  them  from  the  ancient  specimens.  They  do  the  work 
ihey  are  intended  to  do,  that  is  to  say,  they  decorate  the  room.  But  the 
collector  would  despise  them  because  they  have  not  got  the  proper  mark. 
That  piece  of  Worcester  in  the  calnnet  behind  me,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
genuine  and  valuable ;  but  it  is  so  frightfully  ugly  that  it  retains  ite 
place  only  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  friend  who  added 
it  to  the  scratch  collection  of  odds  and  ends  in  the  little  cabinet.  A 
museum  is  one  thing,  and  a  dwelling-hotise  another.  It  has  been  too 
much  the  fashion  amongst  our  most  artistic  classes  to  confuse  the  two. 
Let  us  religiously  preserve  curiosities  by  all  means,  just  as  we  preeerve 
Cimabues,  or  tumuli,  or  f^yptian  mummies ;  but  don't  let  us  ^m«giiM 
that  because  they  are  curious  or  ancient  they  are  necessarily  decorative. 
Above  all,  don't  let  us  assent  to  the  converse  proposition,  that  because 
pretty  thii^  are  cheap  and  modem  they  are  necessarily  unworthy  ol 
artistic  consideration.  G.  A. 
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A  tun-WOOE.  has  recently  been  publifihod  under  tbe  formal  title  of ''  Report 
tf  d^  OoeamiaBiouera  appointed  to  inquire  into  Municipal  Corporations 
aM  nl^eet  to  the  Municipal  Corijorations  AcU  (other  than  the  City 
<f  Londasi),  together  with  Miontes  of  Evidence,  A:c.  presented  to  both 
HfOHB  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Hor  Majesty."  It  discloees  a 
itato  of  thinga  a  trifle  leas  comic  than  the  unreformed  syBtem  of  borough 
HfnaafiAtion,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  cor[>oration  to  be  found  in  a&j_ 
pktt  vbicb  is  totally  uninhabited.  There  are  uon-resideut  burgt 
nd  ooo-naideDt  chief  magiatratee ;  and  the  population  in  proportion  to 
tfe number  of  municipal  officers  is  sometimes  ludicro'jsly  small,  remind- 
iofiif  of  Maq>b«j>iOn's  army  in  Bon  Gaoltier,  which  consiated  of  five-and- 
mcD  aad  five-and-thirty  pipers.  But  still  there  is  nothing  in  the 
eorreapouding  exHctiy  to  old  Sarum.  The  place  iuhiiblted  by  the 
wyBnition  may  be  only  a  small  village  :  but  there  is  at  all  events  tliat. 
Va  ne  notluug  to  pruvent  aldermen  and  jurats,  and  burgesses  and 
tfalal  ImrgGMMs,  from  titill  retaining  the  amall  i*evenues  which  they  draw 
teilaBded  pzopertyf  and  Hpending  them  wliero  they  pleased^  when  not 
«ei40D9  was  left  a]>on  another  of  the  original  '*  Ijorough  town."  Still 
<W  have  Eiot  come  to  that  point  yet ;  governing  liodio:},  ranging  from 
Ivdw  lo  twraity,  with  half  a  dozen  officers  in  their  employment,  have 
Mfv  Ian  than  from  a  hundred  and  tifly  to  a  trouple  of  hundred  subjects 
^kam  affun  ono  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  they  miBmunoged,  if 
■iauuMgenMBt  on  such  a  Lilliputian  scale  ciin  l>e  spoken  of  seriously. 

We  nsppoike  that  soaroely  one  reader  in  a  hundi-ed  will  understand  at 
hA  itght  to  what  tiie  above  paragraph  refers,  or  will  be  prepared  to 
kv  UmV  aoatteced  up  and  down  the  country,  chiefly  in  the  south  and 
v^tf  Im  froa  C>sh^  to  a  hundred  municipalities  untouchcyl  by  the  Act 
(tf  1£3S,  thfrogh  of  «ounio  they  have  lost  the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed 
tike  Rdbrro  Bill  of  1832.  They  are  not  all  of  such  diminutive 
aa  wo  have  above  described ;  among  the  eighty-six  reported, 
M  1^  tiM  CVnamiMioncrB  being  eleven  Parliamentary  1x>rougbs, 
Wal  Qihvr  towns  of  which  the  population  is  not  under  two  thousand 
tet^gxvat  minority  of  them  are  practically  mere  villages,  with  tbi 
ttyn*  or  li%h  bailifDi,  aldermen,  juaticea,  town  clerks,  maco-bearei 
ftA-LMVOit  criera,  alo-tastcra,  scavengers,  carnals,  and  constables,  man] 
<f  llan  irfFr^H  ^ring  neither  any  dutius  to  perform  nor  any  salorii 
ti  tvaeira.  Lti  ua  open  the  report  at  ranJgui.  We  light  upon  the 
of  Bovey  Tnay  in  Dcvonshiro.     As  is  freriuoutly  the  caae,  tha 
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borough  and  tUe  parish  ar«  not  coutenalDOus,  the  jiojiulation  of  the  IaCHP 
being  &  thoiuand,  while  that  of  tho  fonuei*  is  two  hundred.  Of  theea 
about  fifty  are  freeholders,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  tho  oorpora 
iion.  The  welfare  of  this  little  community  is  cai'cd  for  by  a  bailiff,  a 
port-reeve,  a  crior,  an  ale-taster,  a  scavenger,  and  two  conatables.  Its 
income  is  171.  a  year,  which  is  Bpent,  we  are  told,  in  paying  the  land  tax 
and  property  tax,  in  printing  circulars,  in  perambulating  the  Vioroiigh 
bonndaricB,  and  an  annuiU  dinner  in  tho  month  of  May,  of  which  all  the 
fireuholders  partake.  The  boundary  stones  of  the  borough  are  said  to  be 
from  six  hundred  to  nine  hundred  years  old.  The  corporation  has  no 
sea]  ;  but  it  has  some  ancient  weights  and  measuros  which  nre  never  used ; 
and  tradition  preserves  the  nifimory  of  a  mace.  There  are,  however, 
better  specimens  than  Bovey  Traooy,  because  here  justice  is  administered, 
and  the  puhlio-houses  are  licensed,  by  the  county  magistrates.  But  such 
]B  &r  from  being  the  case  in  somo  other  places,  where  the  corporations 
are  more  strictly  speaking  mtmicipal. 

Fordwich  in  a  village  in  Kent  with  a  ]x>putation  of  two  hundred  and 
neventy.  The  governing  body  consists  of  a  mayor  and  seven  "jurat*," 
assisted  by  a  town  clerk.  Anybody  can  become  a  freeman  by  the  pay- 
ment of  bl.  lOs. ;  as  soon  as  he  is  a  freeman  he  can  become  a  jurat ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  jurat,  ho  becomes  a  magistrate.  These  gentle- 
men try  prisoners  in  the  Borough  Court,  who  undergo  their  sentences  in 
Maidstone  or  Canterbury  Gaol.  They  also  license  all  the  public-bouses, 
which  are  four  in  ntunber ;  and  the  management  of  charitiea,  to  the 
amount  of  about  a  hnndred  pounds  a  year,  is  in  their  bands.  The  rent 
of  a  fishery,  let  to  the  Stoiu'  Fishery  Association,  which,  however,  does 
not  produce  more  tlian  about  ten  shillings  each,  thoy  divide  among 
themselves.  Ouenhorough,  in  the  same  county,  has  a  {>opulat4on  of  eight 
hundred.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  bailiff,  and  foui*  jurats.  It  keepa 
a  recorder,  a  treasurer,  a  town  clerk,  a  constable,  and  two  sergeanta-at- 
mace,  who  receive  HI.  a  year.  Axbndge,  in  Somersetshire,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  nine  hundred.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder, 
alderman,  eight  capita]  burgesses,  and  froa  burgesses.  The  mayor,  the 
alderman,  and  the  recorder,  who  never  attends,  are  the  magistrates  who 
try  prisoners  and  license  the  public-houses.  The  present  mayor  is  a 
tanner.  The  alderman  is  a  watchmakei-.  There  is,  of  course,  a  town 
clerk;  and  at  Axbridge  there  is  an  inspector  of  weights  and  measores. 
The  income  of  the  corporation  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a 
year.  Camelford,  in  Cornwall,  has  a  population  of  one  thousand.  Ithaa 
a  mayor,  seven  capital  burgeesea,  a  recorder,  a  town  clerk,  and  a  sergeant- 
at-mace.  The  recorder  does  not  act;  tho  coi-poT.-ition  has  nothing  to  do, 
and  the  duty  of  the  sergeant-at-mnce  is  to  wait  on  the  oorjioration.  Dun- 
wich,  in  Suffolk,  has  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  thirty.  Tlie  cor- 
poration— Heaven  save  the  mark — consists  of  two  bai  liffB,  fiftv<  ■•  n, 
twelve  common  ooimcilmen,  and  twenty-three  freemen,  j  i  .is, 
recorder,  and  two  assistant  juaticee,  who  are  simply  such  as  have  been 
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bailifb,  are  the  magistrates.  The  recorder  is  not  a  lawyer,  and  the  other 
mAgistnLtes  are  fanners.  St.  Cleai-a,  in  Oarmarthenfihlre,  has  a  po])ulation 
of  about  a  thousand.  The  corporation  consists  of  three  port-roeves,  a 
recorder,  a  town  clerk,  two  common  attorneys,  a  crier,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  burgesses.  The  official  members  of  it  appear  to  have  nothing 
to  do. 

The  reader  will  not  he  surprised  to  leam  that  since  1 635  a  good  many 
of  these  village  municipalities  have  expired  of  inanition.  Bossiny,  an 
old  borough  town  in  Tintagel,  which  may  possibly  have  been  a  flourish- 
ing community  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur,  finally  gave  up  the  ghoet  in 
1871.  The  last  mayor  was  appointed  in  1841,  but,  like  "  the  last  man," 
he  was  surrounded  by  skeletons.  Th»  biu^esses  were  nearly  all  dead, 
and  no  more  were  appointed.  One  only  is  alive  at  the  present  moment, 
besides  the  mayor,  Mr.  Symons,  who  has  ]X)dses3ion  of  the  old  r^ipUia  in 
the  shape  of  a  mace  and  a  cup.  He  still  continued  to  receive  some  rents 
till  1S49,  since  which  time  the  property  has  been  occupied  by  somebody 
who  pays  nothing  at  all.  The  same  gentleman  had  an  interest  in  the 
Town  Hall ;  and  when  he  was  bought  out  nine  years  ago  by  Lord 
Whamclifie,  and  the  edifice  pulled  dou'n,  the  last  vestige  of  this  ancient 
corporation  disappeared.  In  18G0  the  corporation  of  Plympton  Earle, 
in  De%*onahire»  voted  themselves  extinct.  In  1849  the  corporation  of 
Tregony,  in  Cornwall,  was  found  to  have  literally  died  out  The  cor- 
poration of  Castle  Bising,  which  existed  in  1835,  has  simply  disappeared. 

The  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  these  petty  local  bodies, 
small  as  they  are,  are  quite  eno\igh  to  give  rise  to  a  plentiful  crop  of 
social  jealousies  and  heartbui-nings.  There  is  no  want  of  village  Gracchi 
among  those  who  are  outside  of  the  "  {x>pnlu8  ;  "  and  one  cannot  help 
exclaiming  as  one  reads  what  admii'able  materials  are  here  fur  a  novel  in 
the  hands  of  George  Kliot  1  One  main  source  of  the  dissatinfuctiou  which 
the  commissioners  encountereil,  though  it  was  by  no  means  universal, 
was  in  the  quality  of  the  persons  who  iiJled  the  highest  ofiiceft  of  State,  and 
fre^juently  administered  justice.  At  Axbridge,  in  Somei-setehire,  as  wo 
have  seen,  the  mayor  is  a  tanner,  and  the  alderman  a  watchmaker,  and 
these  are  tlie  two  magistrates  for  the  borough.  At  Woodstock  they  lately 
had  an  alderman  who  couldn  ot  spell  his  o^'n  name  or  that  of  the  town. 
At  Harton,  in  DevouKhire,  the  port-reeve  is  a  carpenter,  and  his  prede- 
cessor was  a  slioemaker.  At  Higham  Ferrers,  in  Northamptonshire,  com- 
plaint was  made  that  the  aldermen  and  burgesses  were  the  most  ignomnt 
and  illiterate  persons  in  the  town.  The  largest  ratepayer  in  the  {larish 
had  been  projiosed  as  a  member  of  the  corporation,  but  waa  beaten  by  a 
blacksmith.  At  Loughor,  in  Glamorganshii'e,  the  port-reeve  who  sits  na 
a  magistrate  is  sometimes  only  a  journeyman  tradesman,  a  mason  per- 
haps, or  a  plasterer.  At  Malmesbiu-y,  which  is  a  Parliamentary  borough 
with  a  considerable  population,  complaints  on  this  score  were  very  rife. 
The  alderman  of  Malmesbury  sits  as  a  borough  magistrate ;  and  the  pro- 
sent  alderman  is  a  working  tailor.     Among  the  burgesses  who  hare 
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*'  paoed  the  chair,"  we  find  one  described  as  a  yeomaa  who  waa  reoonUy 
a  domestic  servant,  another  a  mason,  and  another  a  cabinet  maker.  It 
is  true  that  at  the  sittings  of  the  coiirt  the  deputy  high  steward,  who  is 
a  Bolicttor,  is  present,  and  that  he  and  the  town  clerk  keep  the  tailor 
pretty  straight.  Still  there  is  the  fact  that  he  sits  in  the  chair,  and 
occaaioually,  after  being  duly  primed,  delivers  the  sentence  of  the  court. 
It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  add  in  this  place  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Powell, 
who  was  member  for  the  borough,  in  favour  of  the  corporation.  "  1 
should  not  say,"  says  he,  "  that  the  townspeople  outside  the  corporation 
were  of  a  more  intelligent  character  than  the  corporation  themselves.  I 
think  that  they  are  a  thoroughly  sound  common  sense  body  of  men  .  .  . 
and  that  their  dcciaions  would  compare  favourably  with  those  of  any 
bench  of  magiatxutcs  in  the  country."  Mr,  Powell  believed  the  movement 
Against  the  corporation  to  be  purely  political.  "  The  alderman  and  cor- 
poration have  always  supported  the  Conaervative  party  from  time  imme- 
morial," and  hence  tliese  misrepresentations  of  them.  Mr.  Tullaway'a 
bi-othm* — Tullaway  himself  is  the  tailor — who  was  alleged  by  a  witness 
to  be  one  of  the  "  most  besotted  men  in  tiie  place,"  ia  an  assistant  burgess, 
and  has  been  alderman.  **  I  saw  him  yesterday,^*  said  the  witness,  who  is 
a  postman,  "  coming  from  one  of  the  beerhouses  near  my  stable  in  com- 
pany with  a  man  who  ia  one  of  the  most  besotted  men  in  our  town,  and 
likewise  an  assistant  burgess  and  brother  to  the  present  alderman.  In 
the  evening  when  I  was  coming  round  from  the  pqst-oHice  to  my  houfl^ 
this  fellow,  whose  name  ia  Tullaway,  and  is  brotheif^  the  alderman,  was 
standing  near  the  market  cross  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  he  said, 
'  Halloo,  old  fellow,  aru  you  going  up  to  Ixiudou  1 '  I  said,  '  I  am,  and 
I  hope  you  will  be  Iia]>py  ; '  and  he  said,  '  1  hope  you  will ;'  that  was  last 
evening.  I  suppose  they  found  out  that  I  was  coming  up  here,  iiud  I  had 
roused  the  ire  of  this  immaculate  corporation,  I  expect,  a  little." 

I>oeB  not  this  little  bit  bring  the  whole  state  of  party  feeling  in  the 
good  old  town  vividly  before  us?  There  ia  the  worthy  burgess  a  laudator 
tcmporis  acti,  and  a  scoScr  at  the  new  ideas  which  pi-OHcribo  cokes  and 
ale,  thinking  little  of  education,  and  able  perhaps  to  "buy  up  many  of 
them  as  has  it "  sauntering  along  the  stroetA  in  company  with  a  mellow 
friend,  and  conversing  very  probobly  on  these  pestilent  disturl»era  of  the 
peace,  who  were  for  doing  away  with  all  the  comfortable  old  customs  and 
venerable  inatitutioua  of  the  place  out  of  mere  envy,  jealousy,  and 
naughtiness  of  heart.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  ardent  reformer,  in  the 
person  of  the  local  postman,  who,  although  a  commoner,  never  expects 
<o  be  a  burgess,  that  lieing  an  honour  which  ho  does  not  covet,  perhaps 
because  the  grapes  are  sour,  determined,  however,  if  he  can,  to  pull  down 
tlio  house  about  the  cars  of  the  exclusivea,  and  to  exhibit  himself  before 
a  London  audience  in  the  character  of  a  superior  person,  deeply  allocked 
by  the  misgoverunient  of  his  native  town,  and  the  gross  habits  and  \o\ 
birth  of  the  official  class.  It  Ls  a  beautiful  picture.  But  it  requii 
Ihe  hand  which  drew  the  people  of  Milby  to  do  aderjuate  justice  to 
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The  actual  advantages  of  belonging  to  one  of  thcso  corporations,  or 
being  one  of  its  otlicers,  may  be  easily  sninmed   up.     They  have  the 
management  of  the  corporate  property,  the  Iftensing  of  public-houses, 
and  the  privilege  of  spending  certain  sums  of  money  on  corporation 
dinners,  or  of  dividing  it  among  themselvos.    Where  thoy  exercise  magis- 
terial jnrisdiction,  they  may  perhap-*   have  the  power  of  screening  a 
fHend,  or  paying  off  a  grudge  against  an  enemy,  though  it  is  but  fair  to 
■ay   that  few   such   charges  have   been   broiight  against   them.      The 
management  of  their  small  properties,  as  it  is  on  the  whole  the  moat 
important,  bo  it  aeems  to  be  that  one  of  their  functions  which  has  given 
riae  to  the  greatest  discontent.     Their  revenues  ai*e  derived  fixim  the 
reents  of  land  and  buildings,  investments,  dues,  tolls,  and  fees  on  the 
admission  of  officers  and  burgesses.     And  as  might  have  been  expected, 
it  is  a  custom  in  a  great  many  of  these  Itoroughs  to  let  the  property  to 
members  of  the  coiiwration  at  an  absurdly  low  rate.      I>and  worth  a 
pound  an  acre  will  be  let  to  burgesses  on  leases  renewable  for  ever  at  five 
or  six  shilhngs.     At  one  place,  Kidwelly,  land  worth  fifty  shillings  an 
acre  ia  let  in  this  way  at  half-a-crown.     At  St.  Clears,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  property  worth  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year  brings  in  sixty-one.    In  fact,  favouritism  and  jobbery  of  every  clesciip- 
tion  appeiLF  to  be  rampant ;  and  what  adds  to  the  discontent  of  the  out- 
side public  is  that  the  coi-poration  accounts  are  not  publishetl.      They 
may  be  seen  on  application,  it  is  true;   but  that  Is  not  enouj(h.     The 
malcontents  think  that  they  ought  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy.     They 
want  to  know  "what  becomes  o*  the  moueyl"     And  they  tliiidc,  not 
unnaturally,  that  the  town  might  derive  more  benefit  than  it  does  from 
what  is,  after  all,  public  property.     Old  Mr.  Thomas  Tonbridge,  of  New 
Bomney,  gave  evidence  to  tliis  etfect,  which  is  very  good  reading.     "  lie 
never  had  no  schooling  in  his  young  days."     He  hiis  picked  it  nil  up 
idnoe,  and  something  besides,  we  should  infer  from  the  information  he 
TOiJEthmfed  to  the  commissioners.    They  have  laud  let  out  "  among  them- 
selveH'^for  793/.  a  year,  for  which  he  would  have  given  them  1,000/. 
a  year,  and  the  first  year's  rent  in  advance.     He  was  ready  to  have  sat 
down  and  written  the  cheque  ofT-haud.     Like  the  northern  farmer,  he 
has  so  many  acres  of  the  Duke's,  and  "  land  of  bis  own  besides ;  "  and 
what  is  specially  to  the  purpose,  '*  his  tiheepskins  are  all  at   hqme." 
This  communicative  old  gentleman  objects  to  thiuga  being  done  "  secret 
and  sly  like."     He  want«  to  see  *'  everything  open  and  above-board ;  " 
for  where  folks  don't  understand  what  is  being  done  they  are  sure  to 
Uncy  tiiere  is  something  wrong,  even  though  there  may  be  uothing.     To 
much  the  same  purpose  is  the  evidence  of  a  leather  merchant  and  a 
currier  from  the  little  town  of  Higliam  Jj'errors.    The  former  gentleman, 
like  the  Malmesbury  postman,  Lad  also  been  defeated  by  the  village 
bbkcksmith  in  a  struggle  for  adiuisaiou  to  the  government,  and  he  wba 
proportionably  bitter  in  consequence,     ^There  seems  quite  a  nan  upon 
blacksmiths  in  nm*eformed  corporutious.     The  odnunistratiou  of  justice 
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by  the  curious  clas  of  archonfl  whom  this  report  esduMts  to  hb,  dofl? 
not  seem^  aa  a  rule,  to  have  given  rise  to  much  complaint ;  and  where  it 
has  done  bo,  the  complaint  itself  has  not  seldom  been  aa  stupid  aa  the 
wont  of  them.  Some  amusing  caaes,  however,  are  famished  hy  Fotd- 
wich,  Malmffibuiy,  Seaford,  and  Higham  Ferrers.  In  Fordwich  it 
appears  Umt  Colonel  Cox,  who  i^  said  to  be  "  an  irritable  genUeman^^ 
locked  up  another  gentleman,  with  whom  be  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  quarrel,  in  the  town  gaol.  "  He  took  him  bodil7,  and  locked  him  up 
for  the  night"  In  Malmesbury  thero  was  a  story  which  admirably 
illustrates  the  proneness  to  suspicion  eo  charaoieristic  of  a  certain  claas  oi 
society.  "  There  was  a  young  man."  said  one  witness,  "  apprehended 
some  time  last  year,  in  the  month  of  March,  and  Mr*  Woekes  was  thflft 
alderman.  The  young  mau  was  given  into  custody,  I  tliiuk,  by 
own  fatlier,  because  he  had  obtained  goods  under  nlleged  false  p 
from  a  jeweller  in  our  town,  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr.  Barnard  applied 
the  goods,  and  bis  father  waxed  wrath  u|K)n  the  subject,  and  f«nt 
policeman  and  gave  h\&  sou  into  custody.  Re  was  taken  to  the 
house,  and  this  Mr.  Weekes,  our  late  alderman,  sent  to  the  sta 
house  the  next  morning,  and  released  the  prisoner  from  the  stati 
and  this  hos  been  the  cause  of  great  discontent  in  our  borough.  Folks 
talk  a  good  deal  about  it."  It  turned  out  on  inqniri'  that  nothing  irre- 
gular hod  been  done.  But  the  same  witness,  wlien  asked  by  one  of  the 
commissioners  if  there  was  any  relationship  between  the  alderman  and 
the  young  man,  replied  :  *'  He  was  connected  so  far,  as  the  alderman  and 
father  were  both  members  of  the  same  community  or  chajiel.  The  young 
man  was  the  son  of  respectable  parents,  but  the  lower  classes  say  that 
they  do  not  consider  justice  was  administered  impartially,  and  that  if  it 
bad  been  one  of  them  they  would  have  been  brought  lH*fore  a  magis- 
trate and  committed  for  triiil."  The  putriotic  postman,  for  the  witneea 
was  no  other  than  an  old  acquaintance,  had  pi-ubably  never  he;ird  of  Mr. 
Fell  and  the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  but  the  lower  classes  in  Malinesb 
wece  evidently  of  the  isame  opinion  as  the  elder  Mr.  Wcller  in  regard 
the  impunity  of  aristocratic  offenders.  **  Parliament  ought  to  ha'  took  it 
up,"  said  that  venerable  man,  when  he  heiird  that  the  K€*eper  of  the 
Royal  Conscience  had  been  guilty  of  profane  swearing;  "and  if  heTi 
been  a  ix>or  man  they'd  ha'  done  it."  The  alderman  of  Mahnesbnry 
not  the  same  excuse  as  the  noble  and  learned  lord  who  was  so  m- 
attached  to  Mr.  Pell.  But  the  sus-picions  of  the  Commons  were  totally 
without  fouii<lfttion,  as  no  charge  at  all  was  ever  brought  against  the 
young  man,  who  had  been  locked  np  when  he  was  drunk  for  threatening 
his  father  with  violence.  No  one  in  the  morning  appeared  to  prosecute, 
and  the  prisoner  "won  necessarily  discharged.  But  the  Commons  only 
shook  their  heads,  and  no  doubt  continue  to  believe  to  this  day  that  ihd 
libenition  of  this  young  man  was  a  gross  piece  of  favouritism,  and  a 
daring  contempt  of  the  law.  On  thi«  occasion  the  two  offenders  wet* 
UorsTijuks,  or  "  United  Brethren,"     The  witness  added,  for  the  infori 
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nmtion  of  the  couunisaioinjrs.  tlmt  bia  son  Samuel  was  once  "unfor- 
tnnately  assaulted,"  and  that,  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the  bench,  the 
offender  was  most  inadequately  punished.  Moreovei%  there  was  great 
disorder  in  court.  When  the  prosecutor's  witness  appeared  to  be  sworn, 
he  was  greeted  with  loud  cries  of  "  Thee  must  not."  And  as  the  prose- 
cutor himself  was  leaving  the  court,  he  was  hubj(*cted  to  the  indignity  of 
having  a  man's  fist  tlirust  in  his  face.  At  Seaford  the  magistrates  were 
Boenaed  of  being  drunk  upon  the  bench.  And  at  Higliam  Ferrers  a  sad 
fiiilare  of  justice  vraa  nairated  by  the  ciurior  who  had  l)een  defeated  by 
the  blacksmith.  "  A  member  of  the  corporation  had  a  rent-audit  held  at 
his  house.  Tliere  were  the  late  mayor  and  several  other  members  of  the 
corporation  at  his  house  until  early  in  the  morning.  They  went  into 
the  servants'  room  while  the  servants  were  in  bed,  and  ordered  them 
to  get  out  of  bed  and  dress  themi^clves.  One  man  insisted  upon  remain- 
ing in  the  room  while  the  two  female  servants  were  dressing  themselves. 
One  of  the  servants  left,  and  a  friend  of  hers  went  to  thq  dopnty- 
reoorder  and  asked  for  a  siiminon!;,  but  he  refused  to  grant  one," 

Being  asked  by  JMr.  John  .Karslake  what  offence  was chari^ed,  the  wit- 
nots  said  he  did  not  know.  But  "  people  thought  there  ought  to  be 
something."  The  complainant  "  wanted  a  Rummons  against  A,  B.  for 
staying  in  the  room  and  refusing  to  go  out  while  the  servant  was  dress- 
ing.'* They  were  told  that  the  magixtrates  did  not  know  what  offence 
had  been  committed,  and  that  they  could  not  grant  a  summons.  But 
the  people  "  thought  they  ought  to  have  justice."  This  modern  Appius 
Claudius  appears  to  have  got  off  too  easily,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
else  the  magistnites  could  have  done.  The  Commissioner,  at  all  events, 
did  not  think  the  charge  against  them  proved. 

A^  might  liave  been  anticipated,  a  good  deal  of  eating  and  drinking 
figures  in  the  corporation  expenses.  The  entire  revenues  of  Bovey 
Tracey  are  17/.  per  annum  j  and  the  expenditure  for  one  year  was 
10*.  11(/.  land  tax,  3*.  Or/,  for  printing,  and  1.5/.  3^.  for  "dmiiera,  brandy, 
and  punch."  Some  evil-di.'iposcd  persons  have  suggested  that  the  money 
might  be  better  laid  out  in  improving  the  water  supply,  or  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  education.  A  Mr.  Mugford,  we  are  told,  has  been 
"  rather  noisy  "  on  the  subject.  But  as  this  gentleman  is  accustomed  to 
bring  forward  his  proposals  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  at  whicii  times  he 
cnrsee  and  swears  a  good  deal,  and  **  wants  to  fight,"  it  is  perhaps  not 
^uprising  that  his  efforts  have  as  yet  been  imsuccessful.  The  ex-mayor, 
it  ifl  »id  (Mr.  J.  Hurrell),  has  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  the 
isacred  cause  of  dining.  If  people  want  water  or  learning,  he  argues, 
let  them  go  the  rates,  and  not  rob  a  poor  man  of  his  beer,  which  was 
granted  to  him  many  hundred  years  ago  by  the  king,  God  bless  him  ! 

At  Axbridge  they  only  dine  occasionally,  but  the  burgesses  or  free- 
men have  a  glass  of  aheny  and  a  slice  of  seed  cake  on  the  election  of 
the  mayor.  It  is  at  Malmcsbui-y,  however,  that  perhaps  the  funniest 
institutioxx  of  aU  is  to  be  found.     This  is  the  "  seeking  feast "  or  enter- 
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toinmont  given  by  the  landholder  who  seeks  to  lie  an  ftssiBtant  bi 
or  tlio  n^iBtant  biu-gcfls  who  desires  to  be  a  capital  bnrgeea.  The 
count  of  this  ciiHtom,  as  given  by  numerous  witnesses,  is  not  very  cU 
on  Bome  points,  for  it  Btill  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  tlie  motii 
|>ower  by  wliich  the  feast  is  sot  ngoing.  An  .\spii*ant  for  mnniri] 
honouTH  must  first,  we  8up|K>8e,  let  It  be  generally  known  to  the  tweal 
four  Assistant  burgesses  that  ho  is  anxious  to  be  enrolled  amon^  th< 
But  the  second  stjige  of  the  transaction  is  involved  in  consideral 
obscurity,  no  one  of  the  witnesses  being  competent  to  explain  with 
tainty  tlie  etiquette  which  governs  it.  That  the  candidate  says  oj 
to  Uie  burgess,  *'  Agree  to  elect  me  at  the  next  \-ttcaiicy,  and  I  wUI  th( 
give  you  a  seeking  feast,"  was  denied  almost  with  indignation.  Thid 
was  fiiT  too  coarse  a  way  of  putting  the  arrangement.  That  the  bu 
geases,  on  tlie  other  hand,  say  to  the  candidate  that  they  will  have  hi 
if  he  gives  them  Utis  feast  is  likewise  ivpudiated  as  an  erroneous  vern^ 
of  the  busineas.  We  suppose  there  is  a  tiicit  understanding,  the  oj 
tion  of  which  none  but  those  bom  to  it  can  hope  to  comprehend.  It^ 
certain  that  lx>th  Uie  seeking  feast  and  the  ic^turn  foaist  are  considered 
be  easential  parts  of  the  election  ;  nnd  that  is  all  which  it  is  necessar 
know.  The  seeking-feast  appears  to  be  a  rough-and-ready  business ; 
seeker  and  his  friends  meeting  at  a  public-house  in  the  evening,  wh< 
■the  entertiiinment  consists  of  beer,  grog,  and  tobacco,  with  bi-ead  uod 
cheese  for  those  who  like  it.  After  the  election,  however,  a  more  sni 
tuouB  banquet  is  pix>vided,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  day,  at  a  coHt  of  six 
seven  pounds ;  u  reguliu'  '.limmr,  in  ftict.  In  aimpler  times  the  piSce 
reaiHanca  was  a  luim.  With  tlie  march  of  luxury,  however,  th^  mm 
cipal  palate  has  grown  daintier,  and  the  seeker  who  hfis  found  is  ui 
expected  to  provide  a  sirloin.  There  is  plenty  of  drinking  on 
oocasions,  and  formerly  a  plentiful  supply  of  intoxicated  buTgesaea  mij 
be  seen  about  the  streets  in  the  afternoon.  Matteis,  however,  are 
to  have  mended  a  little,  and  we  are  now  told  ouplieuustically  that  *■  they" 
Wve  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,"  that  they  '*get  merry,  aii<l  like  that,  hot, 
nothing  but  wliat  they  know  what  is  going  on."  The  hurgessrs  do 
now  "  wallow  "  about  the  streets.  The  idea,  however,  of  giving  a  s^< 
ing  fejvfat  with  tea,  is  still  regai'ded  with  contempt,  partly  as  a  disagree- 
able thing  in  itself,  partly  as  a  nuHcal  innovation,  desiM'ving  the  scom 
all  well-regHlaled  minds.  A  teetotal  candidate  sent  hta  wife  to 
assistant  btirgesses  to  know  whether  tea  could  be  recognised  as  a  K 
mate  beverage.  *'  No,"  answei-ed  these  noble-minded  men  ;  *'  wo  will 
alter  the  old  custom."  They  would  stand  uj>on  the  ancient  ways,  an* 
they  stumbled  on  them,  too,  sometimes,  it  was  all  in  the  spirit  of 
rence.  If,  however,  the  seeker  chose  to  drink  tea  himself,  while 
others  drank  better  stuff,  he  was  at  libei*ty  to  do  so.  The  feast  given 
a  uewly-olected  capital  bui^ess  to  bis  brother  capitals  ifi  a  still 
oSkir,  and  coets  a  ]}0und  a  hesd. 

At  Woodstock,  a  witness  com]>lained  that  the  only  way  of  gotti^ 
iato  the  corporation  was  "  to  go  to  the  public-house  every  night,  and 
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joHy,  And  »o  on,  wad  do  aii  tlioy  do,"  and  that  for  a  pei-son  of  a  different 
dmxwcUsT  (like  the  ivitnwfi),  who  refrainrd  from  all  evil  t'ompany,  such 
loMMir  WM  unatbuual>lo.  WoodKtock,  liowever,  is  not  the  only  place, 
■or  an*  onreformcd  corporation>i  the  only  bodies  of  men  who  arc  guided 
\if  dmilar  couaiderationa.  Sinners  will  never  lore  saints  to  the  end  of 
tlflN*;  tvaodaH  which,  an  ascetic  nldcruinn  18  a  coatmdictiou  in  terms,  an 
trarwtnml  ccmhinatiou  of  i(I«»a  lolenilile  only  to  a  niorbiil  fancy  or  a 
•lutitntion. 

. ^«,  it  iii  ntcdietw  to  siy,  nin  high  in  these  little  communitiea; 

iht  ioB  Mug  noiitJy  bine,  and  the  outs  principally  yellow.  These 
JirUouft  ajc  especially  noticeable  in  tlu«  little  town  of  Woodstock,  from 
tWliaitoi7or  which  wc  gleim  the  interesting  pfiycholo^cal  fact  that  all 
^brainakvni  arr  Liberala.     Question  10,470  : 

■«t  all  m-ivmnt  ff>r  Urn  gloTo  numufiifturora  being  pTclu'Irtl  as  a  b<wly? — 

if  i»  (UT  wrtuint  of  tlirir  Itein^  nil   LtheralH  iti  [lolirics  ;  I  do  not.  know 

'urnf  hu!  who  in  Litifrul  in  poliiioa.     That  i»  how  you  nccouiil  for 

V  whether  tliAt  is  rh.-  rAJuton  or  not:  1  only  know  that  they  ura 

'\t.     I  know  thiit  thoy  are  very  mock  aanojrod  at  toing  left 

-^lioii  with  all  of  them. 

I  -S  then,  that  the  glove  maker  is  true  to  hia  principles,  and  ia 
ibe^l  even  by  the  prospect  of  promotion,  such  as,  accxii-ding  to 
-..  ^  ,  *'  any  inhabitant  of  the  place  would  deem  an  honoui*."  But 
vciun  hare  ti)  inijuire  what  18  the  uecesaary  connection  between  glove 
aad  LiJ)era!ism.  Aa  gloves  ai-e  (diiefly  worn  by  the  wt-Il-to-do 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  trade  would  bo  on  the  ^ide  of 
§nfmriy.  llio  jjlove.  too.  haa  it«  feudal  a^stKriations,  ami  thp  political 
ami  of  the  modem  glove  maker  may  ]Jos»ibly  Im  an  exaui[)le  of  reac- 
twii.     Any  way,  the  fact  in  cnrioua,  and  deaer^'es  tlie  conaideration  of 

Th«  whole  Kpport  is  very  interesting,  carrying  xx!\  back,  ns  it  does, 
far  aa  many  omtuned,  lo  the  time  when  these  dwindling  villages  were 
ling  cx)mmercial  tnwna.  newly  chai-tercd  by  Bome  Saxon  or  Norman 
and  forming  the  germa  from  which  liaa  spmng  the  great 
niddJe-clftMi.  Rometimes,  however,  great  priv-ileges  have  been 
by  the  neigh) >f)n ring  liiiroris,  traces  of  which  ai'e  still  viailde 
Im  PorriTing  nunorial  rights.  In  some  antall  towna  the  mayoralty  is 
koralitery  in  tlie  lord';)  family.  But,  interesting  as  many  of  these  instt- 
iBtiWM  may  be  in  thr  light  of  rnlirs,  they  present  few  other  attmcUons, 
and  •flBD  to  i«rvc  no  other  uMifiil  purpose.  Some  of  them  survive  in 
toaua  of  sotDO  oanatdemble  importance,  and  might  with  propriety  be 
[4aiwii  under  tho  Municipal  Cor]x>ration  Act.  In  the  caiie  of  the 
m^jQtit^f  ti»o  funda,  we  ^nppo^c,  will  nome  day  be  vented  in  the  Charity 
Olflldiiirriririi  or  hAndeol  over  to  School  BoardH  for  the  l)cner]t  of  the 
vM»  ;  i;  or  abculd  ihe  new  niumcipal  government  of  which 

v^^ik:     ->   •'•   vli  1«  extendml   to  the  counlien,  it   '\a  posf^ible   that  the 
of  Trefpony,  and  Bosainy,  and  Dunwich  might  l>e  turned  to 
rly  oomiqioiuliii^  to  their  original  onea. 
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No.  XXn.— Sterne. 


"  hovE  me,  love  my  book  ' 
one  might  be  slow  to  accept. 


ia  a  version  of  a  familiar  proverb 
There  are,  as  one  noeil  hartily  say, 
admirable  {}crsons  for  wliose  8ake  one  would  gladly  make  any  saci 
of  personal  comfort  abort  of  that  implied  in  a  study  of  their  works, 
the  converse  of  the  stiitement  is  more  nearly  true.  I  confess  that 
any  rate  lo\'o  a  book  [ntjtty  much  in  pi^iportion  as  it  makes  me  love 
author.  I  do  not  of  course  speak  of  histories  or  metaphysical  treat 
which  one  reads  for  the  sake  of  tibe  information  or  of  the  logical  teaching ; 
butof  the  imaginative  books  which  appeal  in  the  last  resort  to  the  sympathy 
between  the  writer  and  the  reader.  It  matters  not  whether  you  aw 
brought  into  contact  with  a  man  by  eeeing  or  hearing,  by  the  printed  or 
spoken  word — the  ultimate  source  of  pleuAure  is  the  personal  affinity. 
read  a  book  in  tlie  true  sense — to  read  it,  that  is,  not  as  a  critic 
in  the  spii'it  of  enjoyment — is  to  lay  aside  for  the  moment  one's  own 
personaUty,  and  to  become  a  part  of  the  author.  It  is  to  enter  the  worU 
in  which  he  habitually  lives — for  each  of  us  lives  in  a  separate  world 
his  own — to  breathe  his  air,  and  therefore  to  receive  pleasure  and 
according  as  tlie  atmosphere  in  or  is  not  congenial.  I  may  by  an  intel- 
lectual elFurt  purtMjivo  tlie  greatnews  of  a  writer  whose  chai*acter  is  eusen- 
tially  antagonistic  to  my  own  ;  but  I  cannot  feel  it  as  it  must  be  felt  for 
genuine  enjoyment.  The  qualidcation  must,  of  course,  be  tinderatood 
that  a  great  book  i-eally  expresses  the  most  »^ned  essence  of  the  writer^ 
chanifter.  It  gives  the  author  trau^^figured,  and  does  not  represent  ail 
the  stain-s  and  distortions  which  he  may  liave  i-eceived  in  his  progrett 
through  the  world.  In  real  life  we  might  have  been  repelled  by  Milton's 
stern  Puritanism,  or  by  some  outbreak  of  rather  testy  self-aaaertion. 
In  reading  J'firadUe  Lost,  we  feel  only  the  loftiues*  of  character,  and 
are  raised  aud  inspirited  by  sentiments,  without  pausing  to  consider  the 
pm'ticular  application. 

If  this  be  true  in  Romo  degree  of  all  imaginative  writers,  it  is  espe- 
cially true  of  humourists.  For  humour  is  essentially  the  expreasicm  of  a 
pei-sonal  idtoajTicnuiy,  nnd  a  man  is  a  humorist  just  becauao  the  tra^c 
and  the  comic  elements  of  life  pi-ftt*ent  themselves  to  his  mind  in 
and  unex})ected  combinations.  The  objects  of  other  men's  revei 
strike  him  from  the  ludicrous  point  of  view,  and  he  sees  something  at 
tive  in  the  things  which  they  affect  to  despise.  It  is  his  function  to  strip 
off  the  commonplaces  by  which  we  have  tacitly  agi^eed  to  cover  over 
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^^^■■■■^B^  and  to  explode  empty  protances  by  Uie  touch  of  a 
HHBBiPBIfykuKi  therefore  it  is  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
uvftpt  lo  look  upon  humour  of  the  stronger  flavour ^ith  Buspicion.  They 
■yc(  the  hnmorist — not  without  reason — of  laughing  at  their  beards. 
Urn  U  no  »ying  where  he  may  not  explode  next.  They  can  onjuy 
fkiDMEtt  buffooTiery  which  comes  from  high  spirits  combined  with  thought- 
*—"■'■  And  they  Gin  fairly  apprfciate  the  gentle  humour  of  Addison 
^^■r  OoldamJth,  or  Charles  Lamb,  whore  the  Idndliness  of  the  intention 
^Hlisnbrious  that  the  irony  ia  felt  to  1>e  harmless.  It  represents  only 
^^Pfetisj^  of  melancholy  which  every  good  man  roust  feel  at  the  sight  of 
I  Inua  fo\}y%  and  is  t»©d  mther  to  light  up  by  its  gentle  irradiation  the 
mWe  aapecta  of  weakness  than  to  unmaak  solemn  afiTectation  and  suc- 
«mM  hrpocrifty.  As  soon  as  the  humourist  begins  to  be  more  pungent, 
ttcl  the  lAUghter  to  bo  edged  with  scorn  and  indignation,  good  quiet 
peoplff  who  do  not  like  to  be  shocked  begin  to  draw  back.  They  are  half 
idwned  when  a  (^ervantes  or  a  Montaigne,  a  Babelaisor  a  Swift,  takes 
ttsm  iiitn  his  ct>n£dence,  and  proposes  in  the  true  humourist's  mini  to 
Wt  ibow  tliem  the  ugly  iviilitiefi  of  tlie  world  or  of  hi^  own  mind.  They 
ibiok  (roil  >are  whicli  follows  of  the  absurdity  uf  hei-oos,  the 

IbtlioEi  oftli'  "^  cruelty   iind  injustice  of  the  virtuous.      I u  their 

baru  tiwy  t&ke  this  daring  fhtnkncss   for  sheer  cynicism,  and  reject 
kis  proflererl    iatuiiacy.     They  would    rather  overlook  the  hoUownesH 
ef  a^lahltshed  conventions,  than]  liavo  thorn  ruthlessly  ex])06od  by  the 
bM«&  audacity  of  those  daring  rebels.     To  the   man,  on  th(>  contrary', 
v^  is  predtspoeed  to  sympathy  by  bomtt  alfinity  of  character,  the  sudden 
flub  of  genoine  feeling  ia  infinitely  refreshing.      He  rejoioes  to  see 
IhaociM  confronted  with  fiaota,  solemn  conventions  turned  inaide  out,  and 
Id  lui?<e  the  air  cleared  by  a  sudden   bunt  of  liLUghter,  thouqli  it  may 
oooMiofkally  have  sometliing  rather  savage  in  it.     He  welcomes  the  dis- 
Cprciy  that  another  man  has  dared  to  laugh  at  the  idols  befoi-o  which  we 
«ni  »U  mippOMjd  to  bow  in  solemn   reverence.     We  love  the  hnmoiir  in 
•luirt  so  far  ««  we  shall  the  character  from  which  it  flows.  Everybody  can 
low  tlia  spirit  which  f>how8  itself  iu  the  Ea8ay$  on  Eliu  ;  but  yon  can 
hardly  love  the  TfUe  of  a  Tub  or  GufHwr  unless  you  have  a  sympathy 
villi  ihm  gvnuino  Swilt  whicli  overpowers  your  occasional  disgui^t  at  his 
thropy.     But  to  this  general  nile  there  is  one  marked  exception  in 
titflralor*.     It  is  impossible  for  any  one  with  the  remotest  taste  for 
TttmfcT^  exttllence  to  road  TrMtrtun  Shmidt/  or  the  SerUiiiu:nttd  Jmirney 
X  A  Moae  of  wondering  admiration.     One  con  hardly  rood  the 
>miiMr  poaMget  without  admitting  that  Bteme  was  jicrhapH  the  greatest 
flilM  fn  Y^  langnoge.     No  one  at  least  shows  more  inimitable  felicity  in 
produi  •  'fleet  by  a  few  touches  of  exquisite  precisirm.     He 

pt*«-  .,.. ;.  ihut  the  thing  has  heen  done  once  for  all  ;  ho  hasliit 

M  '  int  round  which  inspiring  marksmen  go  on  blundering  indtifl- 

iiv.-.  •  r  •        iicceas.   Two  or  three  of  the  scenes  in  which 

imentu  are  ss  i»orfect  iu  their  way  as  th« 
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}jAlf<lozezi  lines  in  which  Mre.  Qaicklj  describee  the  end  of  FakUfT  Mui 
convince  us  that  three  strokes  from  a  man  of  genius  may  bo  worth  more 
than  tlio  life's  labour  of  tho  clovereet  of  skilled  literary  workmen. 
And  it  mny  further  be  8)ud  tbut  Uncle  Toby^  like  bis  kinsmen  in  the 
world  of  humour,  is  an  inuirnation  of  mo^t  lovable  qa&litiee.  la  going 
over  the  list,  a  short  list  in  any  case,  of  tho  immortal  characters  in 
fiction,  there  is  hardly  any  one  in  our  literature  who  would  be  untitled  to 
take  precedence  of  him.  To  find  a  distinctly  superior  type,  we  must 
back  to  Cervantes,  whom  Sterne  idolised  and  profeesGd  to  take  for 
model.  But  to  speak  of  a  cbamcter  as  in  some  sort  comparable  to  Don 
Quixote,  though  without  any  thought  of  placing  him  on  the  same  lev 
id  to  admire  that  he  is  a  triumph  of  art.  Indeed^  if  we  take  the  o 
creator  of  types,  of  whom  it  is  only  permitted  to  speak  with  bated  b; 
we  must  agree  that  it  would  be  dlificult  to  find  a  figure  even  in 
Shakespearean  gallery  more  admirable  in  its  way.  Of  course,  the  creation 
of  a  Hamlet,  an  lago,  or  a  Falstafif  implies  an  intellecttial  intensity  and 
reach  of  imaginative  sympathy  altogether  different  from  anything  which 
his  warmest  admirers  would  attribute  to  Sterne.  I  only  aay  that  tbei« 
is  no  single  character  iu  ShAke£<(>eai*e  whom  we  see  mora  vividly  and  lo 
more  heartily  than  Mr.  Shundy'b  imcle. 

It  should  follow,  accoi'din^  to  the  tloctrinc  jiist  set  forth,  that  ^ 
ought  to  love  Uncle  Toby's  creator.  But  hei-e  I  fancy  that  everylxwly  will 
bo  sensible  of  a  couKidemblo  difiiculty.  The  judgment  pronounced  upon 
Sterne  by  Thackeray  seems  to  mo  to  be  subHtuntijilIy  unimpeachable. 
The  more  I  know  of  tho  man,  for  my  port,  the  less  1  like  him.  It 
is  impoBsilile  to  write  his  biography  (from  the  adniiring  point  of  vi6' 
without  making  it  a  continuous  apology.  His  faults  may  be  exteni 
ftted  by  the  customary  devices ;  but  there  is  a  terrible  lack  of  any  poai 
tive  merits  to  set  against  them.  He  seema  to  have  been  fond  of  bia 
daughter,  and  tolerant  of  Ids  wife.  Tho  nearest  approach  to  a  good 
action  recorded  of  him  Ls  that  when  they  preferred  remaining  in  France 
to  following  him  to  Knghmd,  he  took  care  that  they  shoidd  have 
income  which  he  had  promised.  The  liberality  was  nothing  very  w 
derful.  Ho  knew  that  his  wife  was  severely  economical,  as  she  h 
good  reason  to  be  j  inasmuch  as  his  own  health  was  most  precarious, 
and  he  was  t^iendiug  his  income  with  a  generous  freedom  whicii  left  her 
in  destitution  at  bis  death.  Still  we  are  glad  to  give  him  all  credit  for 
not  being  ft  grudging  paymaster.  Some  better  men  have  been  l«flB 
good-natiu^.  Tho  rest  of  his  panegyric  consif?t6  of  excuses  for  his 
ahortcou lings.  We  know  the  regular  formulic.  He  bad  bad 
panions,  it  is  said,  iu  his  youth.  Men  who  show  a  want  of  principlo 
later  life  have  a  kmvck  of  picking  up  bad  companions  at  Uieir  ou 
We  are  reminded  ns  usual  that  the  moitils  of  the  time  were  corru 
It  is  a  very  tlilErnlt  (piehtion  how  far  this  \a  true.  Wo  can  only 
a  rough  guess  us  to  the  morals  of  our  own  time ;  some  people  can 
steady  improvement,  where  others  see  nothing  but  signs  of  gro' 
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^^^■^■1  but  when  we  roino  to  spcrik  of  thf>  TnoniU  of  nn  a^  more  or 

^^^^^^IH,  there  tu^  ho  niany  aLiisos  of  illusion  that  our  e«tin)ate8  have 

♦«7  SBuU]  title  i»>  resfiect.     It  in  no  douht  triio  that  the  clerjcry  of  the 

CbmcSi  of  Bnghuiti  iit  Sterne's  (hiy  took  a  leas  ex>ilt£>4l  view  than  they 

BOW  do  of  their  own  ]X)eition  and  fhitieH ;  that  thej*  were  frequently 

fbmLlwtfl  and  absentees ;  tluit  paironH  hiui  siiiull  tmn&fi  of  responsibility  ; 

and  t2uit,  Hii  a  geiR'i^l  rule,  tho  xpiiitiinl  tea^'herH  of  the  country  took 

Uk  cactly,  and  left  an  ample  tieUl  for  the  actixnty  of  Wesley  and  biu  fol- 

liwer*.    But,  making  every  allowance  for  tlun,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair 

li  dtny,  wbat  14  pUialy  visible  in  all  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  that  there 

vwi  pboty  of  hour-st  srjtiiru^  ami  peraona  in  every  part  of  the  country 

Witinii  wboleaome  domestic  li\-es. 

Bat«  in  any  cue,  buch  apologies  rather  explain  liow  n  man  came 
te  fan  had,  tluui  prove  that  he  was  uut  bail.  Thuy  would  show  at 
Mrt  that  we  were  making  an  erroncouH  inference  if  we  inferred  ba<l- 
vm  <it  Keart  from  conduct  which  wa&  uut  comlemnod  by  the  standard 
cf  kv  own  day.  I'his  arj^umenU  however,  Is  really  inapplicable. 
Stone's  fitultn  were  of  a  kind  fur  which  if  anything  there  waa  lesa 
BH^'    '  PA.     Tlio  faults  of  his  best  known  oontemptirariea,  of 

Mn  b»  .iiollett,  or  Churchill,  were  the  faults  of  robust  tem- 

pvment  wiUi  an  oxness  of  animal  pasaiona.  Their  ooarKcneKs  huH  left  a 
M^  upon  tiieir  fiages  aa  it  iiyured  their  lives.  But,  however  much  we 
wj  Lun«Qt  or  ooodemn,  we  do  not  feel  that  such  mon  wore  corrupt  at 
WvL  And  Ibttt,  unfortunately,  is  jiist  what  we  are  tempted  to  feel 
ftloQt  Btome.  When  the  huge,  brawny  pai-son,  Churchill,  felt  lii^  un- 
Ktaam  Ux  clerical  life,  he  pitched  Uts  cassock  to  the  dogs  nnd  blonomed 
obI  in  i  -' '  Tii  pold.  lie  net  the  respectabititiea  at  defi.ince,  took  up 
viUi  .1(1  the  reprobates,  am!   rooretl  out  fuU-mouthod  abuse 

ministers.  He  could  wtill  be  faithful  to  his  friends, 
i'-  of  honour,  and  du  his  be^t  tu  make  some  atonement 
tD  t^  vidrufi  of  his  miiiconduct.  Sterne,  one  feels,  diiTers  from  Chiutshill 
BDt  n»lly  -      '  virtuou.Sf  but   in  not  having  the  courage  to 

V0  aa  opeij  -ike  (*hurchiU  he  could  be  a  oonsimimate  sneak. 

Ii#  w^  ^11  ly  to  flutter  Wilkes  or  to  l»e  on  intimate  terms  with 

allHiisU*azi.i :..i^,  witii  Holbach  and  Crebillon,  when  hin  bishop  and 

Ua  pnnahkmera  could  not  see  him.  liis  most  intimate  friend  from  early 
dhcyv  WTM  John  Hall  Ht«vnnaon — the  country  squire  whose  pride  it  was  to 
a|>*  in  ihA  fMroTinces  the  orgies  of  tbe  monks  of  Medmenham  A  bbey,  and 
Doioriotifl  as  tho  nuthor  of  a  grossly  iTidecent  book.  The  dog  Latin 
ia  which  Sterne  informs  this  clioscn  companion  that  he  is  weary 
if  Iw  Ulai»  oontama  nther  rptuuLrks  sutliciently  xigniticant  of  the  nature  of 
tJtadir  iatini^ry.  'Hio  age  was  not  very  nice;  but  it  wns  quite  acute 
to  wm  tim  t>hjectauba  to  a  close  alliance  between  a  married  eccle- 
of  ftvty-five*  and  the  ruatio  Don  Juan  of  the  distriot.     But  hit 

ts  the  Utter  that  Uall  vmi  over  forty :  nod  h*  vai  flv*  jian  o(d«r 
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cyiiioism  becomes  doubly  disgusting  wlica  we  remomber  that  Stomo 
all  the  time  as  eager  as  any  patronage  bunUT  tu  ingriLLmtu  hini^elf  inl 
the  good  graoeH  of  bishops.  Churchill,  we  remember,  lampooucMl  War- 
J>urtoii  with  savage  ferocity.  Sterne  tried  his  boRt  to  conciliate  Uie  most 
conspicuous  prelate  of  the  day.  He  never  put,  togetlicir  a  mon»  elaborately 
skilful  bit  of  writine:  than  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Oarrick,  'with  tho 
obvioa-^  intention  thut  it  should  Iw  shown  to  Warlmrton.  He  humblv 
say*  that  ho  has  no  claim  to  an  introduction,  except  "  what  arises  from 
the  honour  and  respect  which,  in  the  progress  of  my  work,  will  be 
shown  tlio  world  T  owe  so  great  a  man."  The  statement  wus  probably 
meant  to  encounter  n  suspicion  which  Warburton  entertained  that  he 
was  to  be  introdiiC4*<l  in  a  ridiculous  diameter  in  '^*riatram  Sfmu-fy. 
bishop  was  sufliciently  soothed  to  administer  no^  only  good  advice  bul 
certain  parse  of  gold,  which  had  an  unpleasant  i-esemblance  to  hi 
money.  It  becime  ovideut,  however,  that  the  author  of  7' 
(SVmWy  was  not  a  f>ossihle  object  of  episcopal  patronage;  and, indeed, 
was  presently  dt^cribed  by  the  bishop  as  an  "irrevocable  scoi 
Sterne's  "  honour  and  respect  "  never  found  expresaion  in  hie  wriUi 
but  he  ingeniously  manaf^d  to  couple  the  Divhw  Lrgation — -the 
which  had  justified  Warburtou'aoli*vation  t-o  the  l>ench-~with  the  Trtf^ 
a  Tuby  tlio  audacious  satire  upon  orthodox  opinions,  whicli  hud  lioen 
inBaj>erable  bar  to  Swift's  piv.fiUMnent.  The  insinu:»tion  had  its  stii 
for  there  were  plenty  of  critics  in  thoso  days  who  niaintuinod  that  Wi 
burton's  ajroUtgy  was  nvilly  moiv  ilamaging  to  the  cause  of  orthcKl< 
tlian  Swift's  burlesque.  We  cannot  rwi>.t  the  conviction  that  if  Wi 
burton  had  l)een  more  judicious  in  his  distribution  of  patronagt«, 
would  have  iixwived  a  very  different  notice  in  retmii.  The  blow  fr 
Churchill's  bluilgeon  was,  on  any  right,  given  by  an  ojien  enemy,  Tliia 
little  stab  cjime  from  one  who  had  been  a  servile  flatterer. 

No  doubt  Sterne  is  to  he  pitied  for  his  uncongenial  position, 
relations  who  kindly  t-ook  him  off  the  hands  of  his  impecunious  fat 
could  provide  for  him  most  easily  in  the  Church  ;  and  he  is  not  the 
man  who  has  l>een  injured  by  being  forced   by  such  considerations 
a  career  for  which  he  was  unlitted.     In  the  same  way  we  may  pity  hi 
for  having  become  tii-ed  of  Ids  wife  when  he  seems  to  have  maiTiefl  tun 
a  generous  impulse — she  was  no  doubt  a  very  tiresome  woman — and  try 
forgive  him  for  some  of  his  flirtations.     But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  forgive 
spirit  in  wluch  hn  conducted  them.     One  story,  as  related  by  an  mlm 
biographer,  will  l>o  an  amply  suflicient  R]>eeimen.     He  fell  in  love 
a  Miss  FourmautGlle,  who  was  living  at  York  when  lie  was  Hnisbing 
first  volumes  of  Tristram  Shandy  at  the  ri|>o  age  of  forty-eix.     He 
trocluceti  her  into  that  work  as  '*  detir,  deai*  Jenny."     He  writes  to 
in  his  usual  style  of  lovemaking.     He  swears  that  he  loves  her  "to  d 
traction,"  (uid  will  love  her  '*  to  eternity."     He  tledaras  that  there' 
"only  one  obstacle  to  their  happiness" — obviously   Mrs.  Sterni*- 
solomuly  pruys  to  Ood  that  she  may  ao  live  and  luvo  him  as  ooe  da^. 
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■■I^  In  hiagrMt  good  foiiimp.  Precisely  similar  aspimiionB,  wo  note  ui 
pBdn^  vera  to  be  soon  oflorwards  addressed  to  Mrs.  Draper,  on  the 
ifcypOfliOiiii  thftt,  two  obstiiclcs  to  their  happiness  might  be  removed, 
^■■■irfy,  Mr  Druj^'r  and  Mrs,  Stt^mo.  Few  readers  nre  likoly  to  Xte 
milifiii*!  hy  tlio  Mtri-od  Unji^ttA^  used  by  a  clerj^vman  on  auch  an  occiwion ; 
^^dhoajfb  iMogmphii-Jil  y^  hhA  been  «t|nal  even  to  tliis  etiiergc^ncy.  But 
■^li^MBiovl  to  thr  Fonnoantelle  story  is  the  really  KigniHcant  part.  Mr. 
>f1l<ii  im  ffO<*  to  Jjoiidon  to  reap  the  social  fniits  of  hin  amazing  buco*sh 
"mit^  ■■  Shntitftf.     The  whole  London  world  falls  at  Uis  feet ;  he  is 

tuTt^  V  I  with  invitatioDBr  and  deafenoil  with  flattery ;  and  poor  lite- 

wmrf  dmdgen    like  Goldsmith   are  scandalised   by  so  OTei'powering  a 
toinmph.     Nobody  luwl  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a  fosa  about  the 
liwthor  of  the  Vicnr  of  WakfjUhK     Sterne  writos  the  accounts  of  his 
^^opt^oedflote^  suooess  to  Mi>«  Fourmiuitelle :  he  snatches  moments  in 
IImi  mnlst  of  hift  ci-owded  16v6e8  to  tell   her  that  he  i£  hers  fur  ever  and 
%  that  he  would  **  give  a  guinea  for  a  squeeze  of  her  hand  ;  "  and  pi'o- 
to  u*e  his  iuflnence  in  somo  affjiir  in  which  hho  is  interested. 
'S«<eapaa]  Miss  Foormaiitolle  followR  him  to  T/)ndon.     Slie  finds  him  so 
dicfily  engaged^  ihAt  he  cannot  se#f  her  from  Simday  till  Friday  ;  though 
b»  fai  «til!  jjood  enough  to  8i»y  that  he  would  wish  to  bo  with  her  always, 
'^Mmn  it  not  for  "  fate."     And,  hereujKjn,  Miss  Fourmantelle  vanishes  out 
of  hiiUirr,  »nrl   Air.  Sterne  cc'ascs  to  trouble  his  head  about   her.     It 
Uflnd*  only  t^  ho  nddod  that  this  is  but  one  episode  in  Sterne's  career  out 
of  «T«fm]  of  wltirh  the  records  have  been  accidentally  preaerred.     Mrt*. 
DrftfMf  memn  to  have  Wn  the  most  famous  caae ;  but,  according  to  his 
own  fliAtemeiit,  hu  ha^l  regularly  on  hand  some  afiair  uf  the  sort,  and  xa 
prmtd  of  thn  sen-^ibility  which  they  indicate. 

Upon  Huch  Ml  occurrence  only  cno  comment  is  possible  from  the 
nondbi's  point  of  riow,  namely,  that  a  brother  of  Misa  Fourmantelle, 
kftd  abtt  pOMMNied  a  brother,  would  have  been  jnstltied  in  admiuiAteriiij;  a 
kananrUpping.  I  df»  not,  however,  wish  to  preach  a  sermon  upon  St^^me's 
Mq^ltto,  or  tn  draw  any  edifying  conclusions  upon  the  present  ooca- 
iioa.  We  Jiave  only  to  deal  with  the  fallings  uf  the  man  so  far  as  they 
am  filleried  in  thn  anthor.  Time  enables  us  to  abstract  and  distinguinh. 
A  MAdV  ha*' '  may  not  Ijp  of  the  essence  of  his  character, 

flr  tiMX  Dwy  *  il   in  certain  specific  relations  which  do  not 

ew  afl^t  ttt.  Moreover,  there  is  somo  kind  of  immorality — spite 
mA  QOcbantabtenrM,  for  example — which  is  not  without  its  charm. 
Fop*  wifc«  in  many  wayj*  a  far  worse  man  than  Sterne  ;  he  was  an  incoin- 
pmMjr  mor  ■    liav,  and  the  amount  of  gall  witlj   which  his 

ODnsUlolioo  V  _  _:  _:_L6eil  would  have  been  enough  to  furnish  a  wholo 
itioa  of  Bteroes.  Bat  we  can  ailmire  the  brilliance  of  Popt^'a 
wiUboat  bothtting  ourKolvcn  with  the  reflection  that  he  told  a 
leHes  of  fidM^oodo  a^  to  the  date  of  their  composition.  We  can 
wjioy  lbs  poageDcy  of  his  indignant  satire  without  asking  whether  it 
«M  diiwted  agAiRBt  dtfierving  objeotn.  Atticus  was  perhaps  a  very 
O^ifl  auicatuiv  of  Addison  ;  but  the  lines  ujton  Atticus  reio&ui  ftft  (kU  \x\- 
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comparably  keen  disaection  of  a  type  which  noed  not  have  been  embodiod 
in  this  particular  ropreeentative.  Some  poople,  indeed,  may  be  too 
virtuoua  or  tender-hearted  to  enjoy  any  exjwsure  of  human  veftkneaft. 
I  make  no  pretenaionH  to  such  amiability,  and  I  can  admire  the  keennefls 
of  the  wasp's  sting  when  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  touching  me  and  my 
frii^dH.  Indeed,  almost  any  genuine  ebullition  of  human  pamon  ifl 
iutorc-sting  in  its  way,  and  it  wouM  he  pedantic  to  be  scandalised  wheo- 
ever  it  is  rather  more  vehement  than  a  moralist  would  approve,  or 
happens  to  break  out  on  the  wrong  occasion.  The  reader  can  apply  th« 
correction  for  himself ;  he  can  read  satire  in  hia  moments  of  virtuous 
indignation,  and  twist  it  in  liis  own  mind  against  some  of  tlioee  people 
— tlioy  are  genci-ally  to  V»e  found — who  really  deeerre  it  But  the  caae 
is  different  when  the  sentiment  itself  is  offenBive,  and  offensive  by  reason 
of  insincerity.  When  the  very  thing  by  which  we  are  supposed  to  be 
attracted  is  the  goodness  of  a  man's  heart,  a  suspicion  that  he  was  a  mere 
Tartuffe  cannot  enter  our  minda  without  injuring  our  enjoyment.  We 
may  continue  to  admire  the  writer's  technical  skill,  but  ho  cannot  fasci- 
nate UB  unless  be  penuades  na  of  his  sincerity.  One  might,  to  take  a 
pnmllel  case,  admire  Reynolds  for  his  skill  of  band  and  fine  perception 
of  form  luid  colour,  if  he  Ixad  usetl  them  only  to  i^pi'esent  objects  as  re- 
pulsive as  the  most  hideous  scenes  in  Hogarth.  One  loves  him,  becatiae 
of  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  nature  implied  in  the  representations  of 
infantile  beauty.  And  if  it  were  possible  to  feel  that  this  tenderness  wm 
a  mere  pham,  that  his  work  wiis  thnt  of  a  dexterous  artist  skilfully 
liattcring  the  fondness  of  parents,  the  charm  would  vanish.  The  children 
would  bi-eatlic  affectation  instead  of  simplicity,  and  provoke  only  a 
sardonic  sneer,  which  is  suggested  by  most  of  the  infantile  portraits  col- 
lected in  modem  exhibitions. 

It  is  with  sometldng  of  thin  feeling  that  we  road   Sterne.     Of  the 
literary  skill  there  cannot   be  a  moment's  question  ;  but  if  we  for   a 
moment  yield  to  the  enchantment,  we  feel  ashame^l,  at  the  next  momeat, 
of  our  weakness.     We  have  been  moved  on  false  pretences  ;  and  we 
to  see  the  sham  Yorick  with  that  unpleasant  leer  upon  his  too  expressiTi 
face,  chuckling  quietly  at  his  successful  imiwjsition.     It  is  no  wonder 
many  of  his  readers  have  revolted,  and  even  been  provoked  to  an  exces- 
sive reaction  of  feeling.     The  criticism  was  too  obvious  to  be  missed, 
Horace  Walpole  indulged  in  a  characteristic  sneer  at  the  genius  who 
neglected  a  mother  and  snivelled  over  a  dead  donkey.     (The  n^lect  of  JW 
mother,   we  may  note  in  passing,  is  certainly  not  proven.)     Walpob 
was  too  much  of  a  cynic,  it  may  be  said^  to  distinguish  lietween  senti* 
mentalism  and  genuine  sentiment,  or  rather  so  much  of  a  cynic  that  od4 
is  snrprised  at  Ids  not  liking  the  sentimon  tali  sin  more.     But  Goldsmith' 
at  least  was  a  mnn  of  real  feeling,  and  as  an  artist  in  some  reapocta 
superior  even  to  Sterne.     He  was  moved  to  his  bitterest  outburst  of 
sntii^  by  Truttram  Shaivhj.   He  despised  the  charlatan  who  eked  out  hi 
defects  of  humour  by  the  paltry  mechanical  devices  of  blank  poM 
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Jtkinfien,  and  a  profiuie  indulgence  in  dashes.  Ho  pointed  ootJ 
fcble  (rutii  tho  mnny  grie\*o\ts  stflins  by  which  Sterne's  page^ 
He  Hpoke  with  disgust  of  the  hidim  who  worshipfMyl  the 
fMithor  of  a  book  whir-b  tfaey  should  havo  been  nsharord  to  read,  nnd 
Kmod  lbs  irhoh»  iMxrot  of  Sterne's  hucccks  in  his  portnofis  nnd  in<1ec6noy. 
SMdnutii  may  have  l^yni  yiHdinc  uncnrisciouKly  to  a  not  unnatural 
[jwlowiiy.  Tul  biri  cnticism  cerUiinly  oinit8  to  take  into  account  Sterne's 
BflnitfmatD  claims  to  admiration.  It  ia  happily  needless  to  insist  at  the 
mivnBi^y  u|K)n  the  po1(»abIe  errors  by  which  tho  delicate  and  pure-mindod 
LjDtiMiiiiilh  was  olTended.  It  is  onoogli  to  indulge  in  a  parsing  word  of 
mpvC  tbat  a  man  uf  Steme'a  genius  tnhould  have  tloM^ended  so  often  to 
raMff^  buffoonery  or  to  the  most  d^p*ading  methods  of  meeting  hiH  reader's 
[iatOTml^  Tho  Seniimeninl  Journei/  is  a  book  of  simply  marvellous 
MknwXMMt  to  which  one  can  find  no  nearer  parallel  than  Ileine's  HHxr- 
IhiUtr,  But  one  oflea  cluseti  it  with  a  mixtui-e  of  disgust  and  regret. 
[  ^Hbtt  diaipist  noodfl  no  explanation ;  the  regret  is  caused  by  our  feeling 
LtlMit  »om«tbing  baa  been  uiLHsed  which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  writer's 
L  ttnrar.  He  has  co  keen  an  eye  for  pictur€sr|ue  effects  ;  he  18  so  scnaitivo 
[-to  A  tboosand  little  incidents  which  your  ordinary  ti-nveller  ]>H8ses  with 
eyas  riveted  to  his  guide-book,  or  which  '*  Smeiriiiigus"  Smollett  dis- 
ng/unM  io  his  surly  British  pomposity ;  he  is  so  quick  at  appreciating 
^atD0  tielicate  oourtasy  in  humble  life  or  sonic  pathetic  touch  of  common- 
I*  plftee  s^ifVertng,  that  one  grows  angry  when  he  spoils  a  graceful  Kcene  by 
flOVbi  '  double  meaning,  and  woMes  whole  pages  in  telling  a  story 

^c.; ■    John  Hull  Stevenson.     One  feels  that  ono  has  becm  rambling 

vith  a  dtacmdiuhle  parson,  who  'xsi  so  glad  to  be  free  from  tho  restraints 
tJ  his  jtanali  or  of  Mrs.  .Sti?rno'ft  couipuny.  that  he  Ls  always  peeping  lAto 
Ibrbultlen  corner^,  and  anxious  to  prove  to  you  that  he  is  as  knowing 
ia  tho  ways  of  a  wicked  world  as  a  raiKsh  iiudei-graduate  enjoying  a 
ctolco  visit  to  Loitdon.  Goldsmith's  idyllic  pictun>8  of  country  life  may 
b«  a  little  too  rose-ooloured,  but  at  Icaftt  they  are  harmonious.  Htemo's 
excursiona  into  the  nauseous  are  like  the  brutal  practical  jokw 
of  A  dljiy  boy  who  should  put  filth  into  a  scent  bottle.  One  (eeU  tliat  if 
W  Ind  c&ter^  the  rustic  paradise,  of  which  Dr.  and  Mrv.  Primru^te  were 
the  Adam  and  Kvo,  half  his  sympathies  would  have  been  with  the  wicked 
BfiRSro  Tbomhilt ;  he  would  have  been  <|uite  as  aide  to  suit  that  gentle' 
saa'fl  tAsisB  as  to  wheedle  the  excellent  Vicar;  and  his  homage  to  Miss 
OSria  vould  have  partAken  of  the  nature  of  lui  insult.  A  man  of  Stemo's 
»4mirabta  iUiioac>'  uf  getuus,  writing  always  witb  an  eye  to  tho  canons  of 
tafltv  ftpfiroTtti  in  Crazy  CaKtlo,  must  neocesarily  produce  painful  disoorda^ 
•wl  throw  away  aduinible  workoiaMship  upon  conteuipiil>lc  rilsUdry. 
Bot  tbe  very  faoUog  proves  Uiat  there  was  really  a  liner  element  in  him. 
Bad  be  be^n  tborooghly  steeped  in  the  noxious  element,  thero  would 
baw  been  no  disoord.  We  might  simply  have  set  him  down  as  a  very 
elvnr  rvprobata.  But,  wiUi  hume  exceptions,  we  can  generally  recognise 
jjq^ttliipg  »o  amiaLlr  aihl  attnulivc  as  to  oxcite  our  regret  for  the  wasta 
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of  genius  even  in  his  more  rjticBtionAble  pAAsaf^e."!.  Coleridgo  ]>oint8  on 
with  hifl  usual  critical  iicmene«a,  that  much  of  TrUlram  Shniuhf  woul 
produce  simple  di^iguRt  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  that  wonflerft 
group  of  chiiracters  who  are  antagooistic  to  the  spurious  wit  based  apon 
simple  Bhocka  to  a  80DM  of  <lecencj.  That  group  redeems  the  book, 
and  we  mar  sat  that  it  is  the  book.  We  must  therefore  admit 
the  writer  of  Uncle  Toby  and  his  familit-s  must  not  V»e  mireservedli 
condemned.  To  admit  tliat  one  thorouj^hly  dislikes  8tcrue  is 
to  assert  that  ho  was  a  thorough  hypocrite  of  the  downright  Tf 
variety.  His  good  feelings  must  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
sham  or  empty  formula :  they  are  not  a  flimsy  veil  thrown  over 
degrading  Bellisluiess  or  sensuality.  When  ho  is  attacked  upon  this 
groimd,  his  apologists  may  have  an  easy  triumph.  The  tme  statement 
is  rather  that  Sterne  was  a  man  who  understood  to  perfection  the  art  of 
enjoying  his  own  good  feelings  aa  a  lumiry  \\'ithont  humbling  himself  to 
translate  them  into  practice.  Tliis  is  the  definition  of  fiontimentalism 
when  the  word  ut  used  in  a  bad  sense.  Many  admirable  teachers 
mankind  have  held  the  doctrine  that  all  artistic  indulgence  is  iinivc 
immoral,  because  it  is  all  more  or  less  obnoxious  to  this  objection, 
far  as  a  man  saves  up  his  good  feelings  merely  to  use  them  as  the 
material  of  poems,  he  Is  wa'iting  a  force  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  the  world.  Wliat  have  we  to  do  with  singing  and 
painting  when  thei*G  are  so  many  of  our  fellow-creaturos  whoso  sufierings 
might  be  relieved  and  whose  chanicters  might  bo  purified  if  we  tmned 
our  songs  into  sermons,  and,  instetid  of  staining  canviis,  they  tried  tc 
purify  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  %  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
thesis  that  all  fiction  is  reiklly  a  kind  of  lying,  and  that  art  in  general 
a  luxurious  indulgence,  to  which  wc  have  no  right  whilst  crime 
disease  are  rampant  in  the  outer  world. 

1  tliink,  indeed,  that  I  could  detect  some  flaws  in  the  logic  by  wl 
this  conclusion  is  supported,  but  I  confess  that  it  often  seems  to 
a  considerable  plausibility.  The  i>ecuUftr  sentimental  ism  of 
Sterne  was  one  of  the  first  motithpieceSt  would  supply  many  eflectii 
illustrationH  of  the  rtrguraent;  for  it  is  a  continuous  manifestation 
extraordinary  skill  in  providing  "  sweet  poison  for  the  ages'  tooth. 
was  exactly  the  man  for  his  time,  though,  indeed,  so  clever  a  man  would 
probably  have  l.x?en  equally  able  to  Hatter  the  prevailing  impulse  of  any 
time  in  which  his  lot  had  been  cast.  M.  Tiuni  has  lately  described  with 
great  skill  the  sort  of  fashion  of  philanthropy  which  bocimie  p0]>u]ar 
among  the  upper  classes  in  France  in  the  pre- revolutionary  geueration. 
The  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  so  soon  to  be  crushed  lu  tynun- 
nioal  oppreaeoi's  of  the  ]>eofjle,  had  n^Uy  u  strong  impression  that  bei 
volence  was  a  branch  of  social  elegance  wluch  ought  to  be  assiduoi 
cultivated  by  persons  of  taste  and  refinemecnt.  A  similm'  teod( 
though  I0B8  Ktixjn^ly  marked,  Ls  olwervable  amoni^t  the  cov^ 
class  in  Knglish  societ)'.     From  causes  which  may  be  analv- 
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fipprr  nodal  stmtnm  wm  hwvjiuin^  pcuctrafcwl  'With  a  ragna 

witli    the  exiBtlng  order  rind  a  deeiro  to    find  now  outletfl 

tJinoCiotutl  activity.     Betveon  the   reign   of  comfortAblo  common 

led  by  Pope  and  his  schtxil,  (ind  the  fierce  outbi-oak  of 

iLOtomj^&Dtod  tiie  ciiish  of  the  revolutiou,  thoi-e  wan  an 

am  marked  hy  n  semi-conscious  fore-fieeling  of  soino  a]i]>roach- 

tajitroplio  ;  h  lonjtfUig  for  fresh  excitement,  and  tentAtivo  excursions 

Ui  TW-kOus  n*|b^oii«  of  thought,  which  have  isiuoe  huen  explored  in  a  moro 

faehion.     SeittimentalLsm  wais  thewonl  which  i-epi^eented  one 

of  tidfl  luarticiilAto  longing,  and  which  expresses  pretty  accurately 

iW  dmnI  of  hiivinj^  some  keen  sensations  without  veiy  well  knowing  in 

wkftt  particular  dtannels  tbey  were  to  \k*  directed.     The  gi'owth  of  the 

inflaonoe  in  literature  Imd  no  doubt  8ome  sliare  in  this  dcvelo{>- 

Women  were  no  longer  content  to  !«  simply  the  preth'  fools  of  the 

Sptttator,  luiwot'thy  lo  Icani  the  Liitin  grammar  ur  to  he  admitted  to  tho 

caide  oi  wiU ;  though  they  seldom  presumed  to  be  independent  authors, 

ihty  Wire  of  snfllcient  importance  to  have  a  literature  composed  for  their 

hflBiAt^     Tho  Bcntimentalism  of  the  worthy  Richanlsrm  implied  a  dis- 

WfCtf  of  one  meaiiH  of  turning  this  tendency  to  account,  and  in  his  little 

cbde  of  finninine  :u1ntin<i4  wo  find  one  of  tho  earliest  discitssiona  of  the 

vord 

"  *'"       '  li:ii;;h  (writing  to  him  about  1740),  "is  tho 

■iftui  iital,  so  luufh  in  vogue  ."imongst  the  |K>lite, 

bath  in  town  and  romiiry  I     In  luttew  and  common  convoi-satious  T 

i4r«  Mikud  ihpvcnil  who  made  uwt  "f  it,  and  liave  generally  received  for 

OMVAT,  it  is — it  is — sentimtrnttil.    Kv-wytliing  clever  and  agreeable  is  com- 

pnlsradMi  in  tiuit  word  ;  \nxt  I  am  conviuced  a  wivng  interpretation  is 

(jinm,  liecaune  it  in  imjKissihle  ovei-ything  clever  or  agreeable  can  be  80 

amunon  iw  thin  word.     I  am  fmiuontly  aMtoninhod  to  hoar  such  a  one  18 

ft  teniimtnlul  man  ;  we  were  a  apntimfiitttl  party  ;  I  have  been  taking  a 

9UtiimumUU  walk."     Some  time  eai-lier  Sterne  wjia  writing  a  love  letter 

10  hM  fbtnre  vi'  tMni*  hia  "quiet  and  .sentimental  reixtiits"  which 

tWj'  had  had  t-  ^  und  weeping  "  like  a  child  "  (»o  he  writes)  at  the 

m^%t  of  hii  aingle  kiiife  and  fork  and  plate.    Tho  growtli  of  »nch  phmBes 

^^m|^^  an  intrmvting  juymfitotu  of  now  currents  of  ^X'ial  development. 

^^^^^PanliKin  might  have  replied  by  pointing  to  the  history  of  Olarisna, 

^^K^h  I  api  iMWiU  a  rcs]M.*c1ahIe,  morxl,  and  domestic  seiitimentahsm  ;  and 

^^hManmo  aa|ii uated  it  a  little  lat^r  in  a  more  dangcroua  and  revolu- 

^UmMvy  fltnlKidiment,     We  have  known  tho  same  spirit  in  many  incama- 

ttoBA  in  Imttt*  daVM.     W'  I      .  '      n  btjre^Iby  WertberiHm  ;  by  theB\Tonio 

«il«frtl(TTipT :  by  ihn  H-  of  our  Gennan  cotwins  ;  and  by  the 

■At) '  <«  or  thu  ])rv8imLst   lauientatiouM  of  our  modern    poeta. 

Btti  .  ■-  *  ■.- ,  **ho  miMle  the  word  [Hipular  in  literatui-o,  repreaenta  what 

muf  bo  GOiMidervd  aa  aemtimentiLliAm  in  ita  pin^nst  form  ;  Umt  which  oor- 

mocH.  oloa»ly  to  it»  dft'tnitiou  hh  h^ntiment  nmning  to  waste;, 

tboie  tt  no  tbotight  of  any  moral,  or  political,  or  phil< 
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phical  ftpplicatioD.     He  is  as  entirely  fi-ee  ob  a  maa  can  be  fi*om  %. 
suspicion  of  "  purpose."  He  tells  us  aw  fninkly  aa  popsible  that  he  in  sim| 
patting  on  tbocflpandbelUfoE'ouMunuBeinent.     Homii8tweep  and  lau 
jiwl  as  the  fancy  takes  bini ;  hie  |»en,  he  declares,  is  the  maater  of 
not  be  the  mnster  of  his  pen.     This,  being  interpreted,  mearj  of  cor 
something  n\thcr  (liferent  from  its  obvious  sense.     Nobody,  it  is  abun 
dantly  clear,  could  be  a   more  ciu*oful  and  delib<n*ate  artist,  though  ho 
aims  at  giving  a  wbimsicnl  and  aibiti-ai-y  api^earance  to  his  most  skilful! 
devised  elTects.     The  author  Sterne  has  a  thorough  command  of  his  \ien  ; 
he  only  means  that  the  parson  Bteme  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  the 
management.     Ho  has  no  doctrine  which  he  is  in  the  least  ambitious 
expounding.     Redoes  not  even  wish  to  toll  us,  like  some  of  his  sue*, 
cessors,  that  the  world  is  out  of  joint ;  tltat  hapj)ine»iK  is  a  delusion,  and 
misery  the  only  reality;  nor  what  oft^m  comc8  Lo  just  the  B.')me  thing, 
i.s  he  anxious  to  be  optimistic,  and  to  declare,  in  the  vein  of  some  later 
humorisbH,  that  the  woi'Kl  should  be  regarded  thi'ough  a  ixtt^o-coloured 
mask,  and  that  a  little  efiiision  of  benevolence  will  Runimnrily  remove 
all  its  rough  plaooa.     Undoubtedly  it  would  be  easy  to  ai-gue — woro  i 
worth  the  trouble — that  Sterne's  peculiarities  of  temperament  would  hare 
render*^  certain  political  and  religious  teachings  more  congenial  to  him 
than  ctliers.     But  he  ilid  not  live  in  stirring  times,  when  every  man  is 
forced  to  translate  his  temperament  by  a  definite  cx'oed.     Ho  could  be  aa, 
thorougligoing  and  consiBtont  an  Epicu  retui  as  he  pleased,  Nothing  mat 
very  much  (that  seems  to  be  his  main  d(x^trine),  so  long  as  you  pooocaa 
a  good  temper,  a  soft  heai-t,  and    have   a  Hirtation  or  two  with  pretty 
women.     Though  both  men  may  be  culled  sentimentalists,  Sterne  mus 
have  regarded  Rousseau's  vehement  80<-ial  enthusiasm  as  so  much  insanity. 
The  poor  man  took   life   in   desperate   circumstances,  and  im^tewd  of 
keeping  his  sensibility  to  warm  his  o¥p-n  hearth,  wanted  to  set  the  worl 
on  file,     ASTien  rambling  tlirough  France,  Stei-ne  had  an  eye  fur  ev 
pretty  vignette  by  the  roadside,  for  peasants*  dances,  for  begging  moi 
or  smart  Pamiau  grisettes ;  he  received  and  i'ei>aid  the  flattery  of  the 
drawing- rooms,  anil  was,  one  may  suppose,  as  absolutely  indifferent  to 
omens  of  coming  difficulties  as  any  of  the  freethinking  or  free-living  ab! 
who  were  his  most  congenial  company.     Hcu-ace  Walpolc  was  no  phil 
Bopher,  but  he  shook  his  hend  in  flmazeinentovei'thc  audacious  scepti 
of  French  society.     Sterne,  so  far  aa  one  can  judge  fi-om  his  letters,  s& 
and  heard  nothing  in  tltis  direction;  and  one  would  as  soon  expect  to 
find  a  reflection  mxin  such  matters  in  the  SeTUimmitnlJoutrvty  a^  to  oom« 
upon  a  sei-ious  discussion  of  theological  controveray  in  Tristram  ^'hoiujy, 
Now  and  then  some  such  question  Just  shows  itself  for  an  instant  in 
background.     A  negro  wanted  him  to  vrrite  tigainst  slavei^  ;  and 
letter  came  just  as  Trim  was  telling  a  pathetic  story  to  Undo  Toby,  an 
suggesting  doubtfully  that  a  black  might  have  a  mw).     "  1  mn  not  m 
versed,  Corporal,"  quoth  my  Uncle  Toby,  "  in  things  of  that  kind  ;  but 
suppose  God  would  not  have  made  him  without  Oiue  any  more  than  th 
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'noH  quit«  ready  to  uid  the  cause  of  emauci{)ation  by 
y  pintun«(]ue  touches  as  lie  could  device  to  Uncle  Toby  or 
itaKMJng  over  jackdaws  aud  prisonera  in  the  tSeTitimetiUil  Journey  ; 
diroct  a^tAiion  voald  lui  vo  been  as  little  in  bis  line  an  inivelling^ 
ifVaaca  in  tbe  Hpirit  of  Arthur  Young  to  collect  sUitii^tics  about*' 
I  and  wagM.  Stome'ft  ficrniona,  to  which  onf  might  |>otifiibIy  turn  with 
MTV  10  diacoverinjr  some  serious  opiriiouH,  a)*()  not  without  an  interest 
Ukcir  ovn.  They  show  touches  of  the  Shandy  style  and  efforts  to  escape 
Ihft  dead  level.  Bnb  Sterne  could  not  be  reftlly  at  home  in  the 
and  all  that  can  be  called  ori^al  13  nn  occafuonal  infuBion  of  a  more 
t  criticiiini  of  life  into  the  mond  (Nsmnion places  of  which  sermonit 
werv  tkra  chiefly  com[>osed.  The  sermon  on  Tristram  iShandy  supplier 
a  happy  background  to  T'ncle  Toby'n  comments  ;  but  oven  Sterne  could 
larr-yr  to  iaterweave  thein  into  the  tej^. 

Tba  rtry  esMnco  of  the  Shandy  character  implies  tliis  absolute  dia- 
t  from  all  actual  contact  with  sublunary  aifaii-s.  Neither 
fUdtaf  nor  Goldsmith  cau.  be  accused  of  preaching  in  the  objectionable 
;  thrr  do  not  attempt  to  supply  us  with  pamphlets  in  the  aha[>e  of 
but  in  so  £ai*  as  they  dniw  from  real  life  they  inevitably  suggest] 
ptactJowl  wnciuaious,  llefonaers,  for  example,  might  point  to  the 
expflrteaceH  of  Dr.  PriiuroBe  or  of  Captain  Booth,  mb  well  as  to  the 
&rtA  which  they  repr&ient ;  and  Smollett's  account  of  tlie  British 
Bsvy  U  a  more  valuable  liiHtoncal  documeut  than  any  ({uimtity  of  oOTtcial 
wwfOtiB,  But  in  TTnclc  Toby's  bowling-green  wo  have  f:urly  shut  th« 
door  «|iati  the  rcsil  world.  We  are  in  a  region  as  far  removed  from  the 
|MHiiii  fact  as  in  Aladdin's  wondrous  subterranean  garden.  AVe  mount 
%hm  SMgical  hubby-hiirt«c,  and  stmightway  are  in  an  enchanted  land,  *'  aa 
^DQgh  of  hemlock  we  bad  drunk,"  and  if  the  region  is  not  altogether  ao 
foU  of  ddictoda  ]>erfume  as  that  hauntefl  by  Keatci's  nightingale,  and  even 
mdmiiM  occasional  puffs  of  rather  unsavouiy  odours,  it  has  a  singular 
and  cftkaract4!riAtic  influence  of  lis  own.  Uncle  Toby,  so  far  as  his  intel 
ja  oonoGTQcd,  is  a  full-grown  child ;  he  plays  with  his  toys,  and. 
over  the  manufacture  of  cannon  from  a  pair  of  jack  boot6,  pre 
dM^  as  if  ha  ware  still  in  petticoats ;  he  lives  in  a  continuous  daydream 
&lff^!  from  ib«  matoriats  of  adult  ex}>erience,  but  an  un6u1«tantial  aa_ 
may  cluldiah  fiuiaflB ;  and  when  he  speaks  of  realities  it  is  with  Uie  vc 
of  ana  half-awuke,  and  in  whoso  mind  the  melting  vision  still  Vilonds 
vitfa  1^  tangible  resltiies.  Mr.  Shandy  Ikls  a  more  direct  and  oon8<douB 
aafci[»tby  to  reality.  The  actual  world  is  commonplace;  tho  events 
'  '  ;  !  ^' ng  in  oliodiencc  to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and 
what  ono  might  have  exptx;ted  licforehand 
"1.  Oue  can  express  thorn  in  cut  and  ch-ittl  forniuln*. 
Lt  thbi  munotony.  IIi^  diffora  from  the  ordinary  pediint 
la  so  Car  aa  lie  ralties  theories  not  in  proportion  to  their  dusty  antifiuity, 
bvft  in  pffoporiion  to  thrir  unnnlity,  tho  pure  whimfricality  and  irmtioa^j 
alit^  cf  the  heads  which  coutatued  theui^     Ho  is  a  nort  of  ini 
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pkiloaopher,  who  loves  the  antitheKifi  of  Uie  rooAonable  as  pnasionato^^H 
your  oommonplace  plulosopher  profosnes  to  lovo  the  reasonable.     He  i^ 
ready  to  welcome  a  rfAuctio  iid  absurdum  for  a  demonstration  ;  yet  he 
valucH   tho  society  of  men   of  the   ordinary  turn  of  mind   precisely 
because  hia  love  of  oddities  makes  him  relish  a  contradiction.     He  W^ 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  full  flnvoiu*  of  hifi  preposterous  notions   by  the 
reaction  of  other  men's  n-stonished  common  sense.     The  sensation   of 
standing  upon  his  head  is  intensified   by  the  presence  of  others  in  the 
normal  position.     He  delighte  in  the  society  of  the  pi*ftgmatic  and  con- 
tradictious Dr.  Slop,  because  Slop  is  like  a  6sh  always  ready  to  rise  at 
the  bait  of  a  |Hili»;iblo  jjaradoi,  and  quite  unnble  to  see  with  the  proeaic 
humorist  that  paradoxes  are  tho  stilt  of  philosophy.     Poor  Mra.  Shandy 
drivce  him  to  distraction  by  tho  detestable  itoquiesoence  with  which  she 
receives  hU  moat  extravn^uit  theories,  and  the  consequent  impossibility 
of  ever  (in  the  wdgar  phrase)  gotting  a  itbg  out  of  her. 

A   man  would  ha  prigrpsh  indofvl  who  could  not  enjoy  this  queer 
region  wht*ro  all  the  w)l>er  proprieties  of  ordinary  Ioj;ic  are  as  much 
inverted  as  in  Alice's  Wonderland  ;  where  the  only  serious  or^npAtion  of  a 
good  maJi's  life  is  in  ]ilaying  an  infantile  fjamo  ;  where  the  passion  of 
love  is  only  introduced  as  a  passing  distraction  when  the  hobby-horse 
has  accidentally  fallen  out  of  gear ;   where  the  death  of  a  son  merely 
supplies  an  affectionate  father  with  a  favourable  opportunity  for  airing 
hia  queer  scnija  of  outworn  monilitios,  and  the  misnaming  of  an  infant 
casts  him  into  a  fit  of  profound  melancholy  j  where  everything,  in  short, 
is  topsy-turvy,  and  we  are  invited  to  sit  down,  consuming  a  perpetual  pipe 
in  an  old-fiishioned  ai'bour,  dreamily  amusing  ourselves  with  the  grotesque 
shapes  that  seem  to  be  projected,  in  obedience  to  no  perceptible  law,  upon 
tho  shifting  wreaths  of  smoke.     It  would  bo  as  absurd  to  lecture  the 
excellent  brothers  upon  the  absurdity  of  their  mode  of  life  as  to  pi 
morality  to  the  manager  of  a  Punch  show,  or  to  demand  sentiment 
the  writer  of  a  mathematical  treatiaa      "I  believe  in  my  soul,"  says 
8(ei*ne,  rather  audaciously,  ''  that  the  band  of  the  supreme  Maker  and 
Designer  of  all  things  never  made  or  put  a  family  together,  where  the 
characters  of  it  wei*e  cast  and  contrasted  with  so  dramatic  a  felicity  as 
ours  was,  for  this  end ;    or  in  which  the  capacities  of  affording  such 
exquisite  scenes,  and  the  powers  of  shifting  them  perpetually  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  were  lo<lged  and  enti*usted  with  so  unlimited  a  conf^' 
as  in  the   Shandy  family."     The  grammar  of  the  sentence  is    i    >  i  : 
queer,  but  we  can  hardly  find  fault  witli  the  substance.     Tho  romarl 
made  fi  propos  of  Mr.  Shandy's  attempt  to  indoctrinate  his  brother 
the  true  theory  of  noees,  which  is  prefaced  by  the  profoundly  humc 
sentence  [which  ex])it'S8eK  the  leading  article  of  Mr.  ShandyV  ci 
*'  Ijeomed  men,  brother  Tol)y,  don't  write  dialogues  upon  long  nosen 
nothing."    And,  in  fact,  one  sees  how  admirably  the  simplicity  of  aioh 
brother  plays  into  tho  eccentricity  of  the  other.    The  elder  Sli 
not  Iitive  found  in  the  universe  a  listener  more  admirably  l;: 
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ad  ft«  whetstone  for  his  feiningoly-oonstructed  wit,  to  dissent  in  ])re- 

ewely  ibc  right  tonCf  not  with  n  hratal  intrusion  of  common  sense,  but 

ivlth  Um:  gsatlo  hurror  of  innocent  ostonislunent  at  the  pamdoxes,  mixed 

witfa  venerat!'  ■     f*ortontous  Inarning  of  his  sonior.     By  looking  ftt 

btotbar  :  y  throusjh   the  eyes  of  his  relative,   wo  are  in 

My  infeetoil  with  the  intense  relish  which  each  feels  for  tlie  cognate 

' Kxcslkaico of  tho other.   Wh<m  the  chanict^rs  Aie once familinr  to  ua, each 

^Hftv  epiftodo   in  the  book   is  ii  deh'ghtful  experiment  ujyin   tho   fre«h 

'caiitr«f>t«  which  can  l»e  struck  out  by  skilfully  shifting  their  poaitions 

atfed  rxehui^ng  the  partfi  of  clown  and  cliief  nctor.     Tlie  light  is  made 

to  flwli  &om  a  new  point,  bs  Uie  gem  in  turned  round  by  skilled  hands. 

Slerafr**  wouderfnl  doit«rity  appeai-s  in  tho  admirable  setting  which  is 

tboit  obtained  for  his  most  U'Uin>:  i-enuu-ks.     Many  of  tlie  most  famous 

lylnyi,  iioch  as  Uncle  Tobys  remai'k  about  the  fly,  or  tho  recording 

^agait  w  more  or  Ices  adapteil  from  other  authors,  but  they  come  out 

«o  brilliantly  that  we  fwl  that  he  has  shown  a  full  right  to  proj)erty 

wliicii  he  con  turn  to  such  excellent  uocount.     Sayings  quite  its  witty, 

or  •UD  wittipr,  'may  be*  found  cispwherc.     Some  of  Voltaire's  incom- 

ipUAUfl  rpigrnms,  for  example,  ai-e  keener  than  Sterne's,  but  they  owo 

BoUiing   id  the  Zailtg  or  C'Ondtdo  wbn  supplies  the  occasion  for   the 

remark.     They  are  thrown  out  in  pits-sing,  and  shine  by  thoii'  intrinsic 

hrfllhincy.     But  wh'*ii  ftternc  has  a  telling  remark,  he  ciirefnlly  preparer 

the  ilratoatic'  Kituation  in  which  ii  will  hnvo  the  whole  force  due  to  the 

eooecntTat/wl  rfliict  of  all   tho  attendant  ciraimstancos.     "Our  armi*^ 

<nrore  lerribly  in  Flanders,"  wiod  my  uncle  Toby,  "but nothing  to  this." 

VoltiiirT»  cDuld  not  have  mado  a  bippier  hit  at  the  exce*«  of  the  odinui 

iktolwjxcutfi,  hut  thf  wiying  cxtmes  to  us  armed  with  the  authority  of  the 

wbok>  Hhaiidy  conclave.     We  have  a  vision  of  the  whole  party  sitting 

tvond,  each  cluu-ged   with  his   own  |)eculiar   humour.      There   is   Mr. 

Shandy,  who*?  fancy  hit*  li*>en  amazingly  tickled  by  the  portentous  oath 

uf  ErB^ilfn«,  Its  n^giinls  antiquartjin  ruiiosity,  and  has  at  once  framed  a 

<jw  .  of  tho  ai.lvanti^gf'S  of  pinfane  swearing  in  order  to  justify 

bta  u  ........   ;:i   th"  tpf-mi^ndous   fonnula.     He  regards  his  last  odd  dis- 

eomy  with  t  J.  ,:  liM-Uon  of  a  oonuoissour :  '*  I  defy  a  man  to  swear 
ool  nf  it  * "  It  im-iudea  all  oaths  from  timt  of  William  tho  Conqueror  to 
that  of  thn  hTmibh^t  Hoawnger,  and  is  a  jierfeet  institute  of  swearing 
aJloctn]  from  all  the  nio.st  learned  authorities.  And  there  is  the  un- 
laeky  Dr.  Blop,  cleverly  enticed  into  the  pitCvIl  by  Mr.  Shandy's  simple 
am&faic,  and  induond  to  i^xhibit  himself  j\^  a  monster  of  eccleeiiaatical 
ferodty  '  iiricg  forth   the  sounding  anathema  at  the  ludicrously 

•Bipropc'  ;i<e  of  Obadiah'a  clnmsy  knot-tying;  and  to  bring  out 

the  full  flavour  of  the  grotest^ue  sc«ne,  we  see  it  as  represented  to  the 
fhft'iirt.  •  "  ■  noo  of  Uncle  Toby,  taking  it  all  in  sublime  seriousness, 
•  hiiflij  -  i*>TO  to  soothe   his   nerves,  under  this  amazing  j>erfor- 

ci*r.i^r,  :.j  i  r  at  thn  snddr-n  revelation  of  the  potentialities  of 

L'iiUAXi  m^p  id  oomproKslug  his  whule  character  m  that  adml* 
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mble  cry  of  wonder,  so  phnwed  as  to  exhibit  his  ionoocnt  oonvi 
that  the  habits  of  the  armies  in  Fhuiders  Biipplictl  a  sort  of  Btondard 
which  the  results  of  all  human  experience  might  be  ftppixtpria 
measured,  and  to  even  justify  it  in  jiome  degree  by  the  ijueer  felicity  of 
pftrticular  application.  A  formal  lecturer  upon  Uio  evils  of  intolem 
might  argue  in  a  «et  of  trentbes  n{x>n  the  light  in  which  &iich  an  empl 
went  of  Siicred  langutijifo  would  strike  the  unsophisticatoU  i-omuion  he 
of  a  benevolent  mind.  The  imaginative  humouriitt  tseia  hefoni  us 
deliciouit  picture  of  two  or  tliree  concrete  human  b«inf^,  and  is  tb 
able  at  one  stroke  to  deliver  a  blow  more  telling  tluiu  the  koent«t  fla^ 
of  the  dr\'  light  of  the  logiwil  undei-stamling.  The  moi-e  one  looks  i 
the  scene  and  trioc^  to  annlvFe  the  nunicix)us  elements;  of  dmmatic  aSk 
io  which  his  total  improRsinn  is  owing,  the  more  one  admii'cs  tlje 
iahing  skill  which  has  put  so  much  aigniflcnnce  into  a  few  aimple  wo 
The  colouring  is  so  brilliant  and  the  touch  8o  firm  that  one  i^  afraid 
put  any  other  work  beside  it.  Nobody  before  or  since  hiL-i  had  so  c] 
an  insight  into  the  meaning  whioli  can  be  got  out  of  a  mmpio  scene 
a  judicious  selection  and  skilful  arrangement  of  the  appropriate  sur 
j-oundings.  Sterne's  comment  npon  the  mode  in  which  Trim  drop 
his  hat  at  the  peroration  of  his  speech  upon  Master  Bobby's  dca 
nfiecting  even  the  *'  fat,  foolish  scullion,"  is  sigi»ificant.  **  Had  ho  flung 
it,  or  thi'own  it,  or  skimmed  it,  or  squirted  Jt,  or  let  it  slip  or  fall 
any  possible  direction  under  Heaven — or  in  tJio  best  direction  that  oo 
have  been  given  to  it — had  he  dropped  it  like  a  goose,  like  u  puppy,  li 
mn  ass,  or  in  doing  it,  or  even  after  ho  had  done  it,  had  he  looked  like 
fool,  like  a  ninny,  like  a  nincompoop,  it  had  failed,  and  the  efieot  u 
the  heart  had  been  lost."  Those  who  would  play  upon  human  paseio 
aj»d  those  who  are  played  upon,  or,  in  Sterne's  phnuie,  thijse  mIio  dri 
and  those  who  are  driven,  like  turkeys  to  mjuket,  with  a  stick  and 
rod  clout,  are  invited  to  mtditate  upon  Trim's  hat;  and  mj  may  all  w 
may  wish  to  understand  the  seciet  of  Sterne's  ail. 

It  is  true,  unfortunately,  that  this  singular  skill — the  felicity  w 
which  Trim's  cap,  or  his  Montero  cip,  or  Uncle  Toby's  pipe — is  made 
radiate  olotjue^ice,  somt  times  louls  to  a  deciidcd  bathos.     The  climax 
clulwratcly   prepared  too  often  turns  out  to   bo  a   faded  bit  of  sen 
mentalism.     We  rather  resent  the  art  whicli  is  thrown  away  to  pre 
us  for  the  assertion  tlrnt  "  When  a  few  weeks  will  rescue  misery  out 
her  distress,  I  hate  tlio  man  who  can  be  achurl  of  tht^m."  So  wo  Imte  tl 
maji  who  can  lift  hia  hand  upon  a  woman  save  in  thf  way  of  kiiidm 
but  we  do  not  want  a  great  writer  to  adorn  Umt  unimpcnchablo  sen 
ment  with  all  the  jewels  of  rhetoric.     It  is  just  in  thene  very  ai 
pMRages  thfit  St-eme*8  taste  is  defective,  because  hit*  feeling  Is  n()t  smm 
We  aic  never  sure  that  we  can  distingutslt  betiA-een  the  true  gem»i  ai 
the  counterfeit.     When  the  moment  comes  at  which  ho  suddenly  dro 
the  tear  of  sensibility,  he  is  almost  as  likely  to  provoke  sneei-s  a* 
p«tby.    There  is,  for  cxamplei  the  famous  dookey,  and  it  is  cmioui 
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M  with  mncfti-oons  iu  tlie   Tn-atram  i^hnn/hj  with 

of  tlio  ,S>,iUfnrn/al./oiirnr'/y  whose  weeping  master  lavH 

of  braul  oti  the  now  viicant  bit  of  tun  In-idle.     It  ia  obviouHly 

donkey,  And  Stcvmp  has  i'olIcctr<l  that  he  can  nqueozc  a  little 

out  of  tbu  luiiimiJ  by  aotuiilly  killing  him,  iinJ  providing 

itel  snMttf.     It  Hoems  to  inc  tlint,  in  tryiti;r  ta  hoi^htt^n  the 

he  luu  juift  orosMed  tlie  dnugerous  limit  which  divides  syuijutthotio 

derisive  liuightor ;  ai>d  wherean  the  macaroon-fed  animal  \s  a.  possible, 

itibrwaii  '  lio  bn^nnes  (an  higher  beings  have  dono)  a  htimbug^j 

fiaJpabi '  '■  ical  epit4iph.     Stonie  tries  his  hAnd  in  the  sanM 

w»T  at  impruniig  .Miu-ia,  who  is  certainly  an  effective  emlx>dinieut  of 

UAd  yoim^  woman  who  has  ti*iod  to  move  us  iu  many  forms   since 

dsyw  of  Ophvliii.    In  her  second  api>earance,  (the  comes  in  to  utter  the 

»*■-  'l^ovtt  the  wind  and  the  Khom  lamb.     It  has  becomtt! 

provwlji'  -u  even  cr(*dited  in   the  popular  mind  with  a  8Ci*ip' 

twvl  ori0n  ;  aitd  considering  such  n.  succf^sn,  one  has  hai*dly  the  nght  to 

■&r  Hunt  it  has  gnthtired  a  certain  .sort  of  Imunlity.     Yet  it  Ls  sui-ely  ou 

the  cortmne  rei^  at  which  tlie  |Mithetir  melts  into  the  ludicrous.     The 

hfitrever,  otvui-s   uiOit?   irr*v>istibly   in   regard    to  that  other 

psflMge  about  tlte  recording;  niij^eJ.     Sterne's  admirei^^  held  it  to 

at  the  time,  ouil  he  ubviounly  slmretl  tlie  opinion.     And  it  is 

UMlaniablo  thjit  thn  Htory  of  1^  F«vre,  in  which  it  U  tho  most  conspicuous 

pn,  t»  a  mtut('ii>iecA  in  its  way.     No  one  can  retd  it,  or   better  still, 

kar  it  from   tho  lipii  of  a  .«<kilful  reader,  without  aduiitting  the  mat- 

inslloas  fftlicily  with  which  the  whole  Hcene  ia  presented.     Uncle  Toby's 

oak  i»  a  triumph  fully  worthy  of  Shakcftpeare.    But  the  recording  angel, 

liioagli  !•  '\  como»  in  clTf^ctivoly,  is  a  little  suspicious  to  me.     It 

9oitU  1^  ■  aicrifice  to  which  lew  writei-s  could  have  been  oqui*!, 

feo«o|i{mttM  or  Kiftr-n   that  brilliant   climax;  and  yet,  if  the  nngel  Imd 

Wvn  naittc«l«  tho  |ia««age  would,  I   fnucy,  have  bcn'n  really  8tix»nger. 

Wo  might  havo  bt«n  letX  to  make  the  iiiiplte<l  or>mment  for  ourselves. 

Vdr  llai  aa^ol  noenu  to   inti'oduce  nn   rmploaxiitit  tiir  :i>  of  elghtcvuth 

omiuT   politBDCv;  we  fancy  thnt  be  would  have   wotconiiMl    a    Lord 

t^MtofittU  to  the  celMitial   munsioiiii  with  a  fuultloK*^   bow  and  a  dex- 

pUtneut;   and  fiomehow   he  ap{)enrs,  to  my   iuiiigiuation  rtt 

afipaicUed  in  theatrical  cn-uxu  and  .«i]>anghis  rather   than  iu  the 

aagjiUc  coetiime.     Soniu   cha^^e  piwoH  over  evury  fiimous  pas- 

•  Uoom  of  itH  timt  frudiucss  is  rublied  olf  iis  it  is  htinded  from 

to  another  ;  but  where  tho  hcntiment  has  no  ia\&v  nng  at  the 

^|inaix|g|  the  mlount  may  grow  fuint  without  losing  tlicir  harmony. 

1ft  Hm  aof^  and  some  oUier  of  Sterne's  lK<8t-knowu  touche?;,  we  aeom 

te  W  Uni  Um  bmmr  motol  ia  beginning  to  show  itaelf  through  tlie  KU|ier- 

fiml«iiam«l. 

Ami  tiiia  MtggQSlfl  tiie  critaci*im  which  must  still  be  made  in  regard 
Uy  ibe  arfminthhi  Undo  Toby.     8toruo  haii  been  called  the  Kuglii^h 
aad  waa  afipattmtly  more  ambitiooa  himself  of  bein^  considered 
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as  AQ  English  Cervantoe.     To  n  modem  Knglish  reader  he  is  certtunl^ 

far  more  aiuuKJug  tliaii  Kaljelais,  and  he  can  be  appreciated  with  Ie» 
eflfort  than  Cei'\'antes.  Bub  it  i^  impossiblo  to  luoiition  these  great  nameB 
without  seeing  the  direction  in  which  Sterne  falls  short  of  the  highest 
excellence.  We  know  that,  on  dealing  away  the  vast  masses  of  buf- 
foonery and  ribaldry  under  wliich  Kalielais  wan  forced,  or  chose,  to  hi< 
himself,  wo  conit^  to  the  profoimd  thinker  and  powerful  natinat.  S 
reprosentfl  a  coni{>arative]r  Mlmllow  vein  of  thought.  He  is  the  mouth- 
piece of  a  sentimeat  which  had  oertainly  its  importance  in  80  Sir  oa  it 
-was  significant  of  a  Tague  discontent  with  things  in  general,  and  a  desire 
for  monA  exciting  intellectual  food.  He  was  so  far  ready  to  fool  tlie  nge 
to  the  top  of  ita  bent ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  ramlilinga  he  strikes 
some  hard  blows  at  various  types  of  hidebound  pedantry.  But  he  is 
too  systematic  a  triiler  to  be  reckoned  with  any  plausibility  amongst  t 
spiritual  leaders  of  any  intellectual  movement.  In  that  sense,  TrUtrm 
ShanJij  is  a  curious  Rvraptoui  of  the  existing  currentis  of  emotion,  b 
cannot,  like  the  t'mUe  or  the  NouvaUt  J/eiaine,  be  reckoned  as  one  of  t 
efficient  causes.  This  complete  and  characteristic  want  of  purpose  m 
indeed  be  reckoned  a»  a  literary  merit,  so  far  as  it  prevented  7*ri$ira, 
^/tandi/  from  degenerating  into  a  mei-o  tract.  But  the  want  of  intellect 
seriousness  has  another  aspect,  which  comes  out  when  we  com] 
Tristram  Sbuidy,  for  ejcample,  with  Don  Quixote.  The  resemblan 
which  bos  been  ofLea  pointed  out  (aa  iadetxl  Sterne  is  fond  of  hinti 
at  it  himself)  consists  in  this,  that  in  both  (nseewe  see  loveable  charact 
through  a  veil  of  the  ludicrous.  A.s  Don  Quixote  is  a  true  hen),  thou 
he  ifi  under  a  constant  hallucination,  so  Uncle  Toby  i»  full  of  the  milk  of 
humjin  kindness,  though  his  bimplicity  makes  liim  ridiculouH  to  the 
piercing  eye?  of  common  sense.  In  both  cose.'^,  it  is  inferred,  the 
humorist  is  discharging  his  true  function  of  showing  the  loveable  quali- 
ties which  may  be  assoc-iateil  \?ith  n  ludicrous  outside. 

The  Don  and  the  Captain  both  have  theii-  hobbies,  which  they  ride 
with  equal  zeal,  and  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  them.  Uncle 
Toby  makes  his  own  apology  in  the  famous  oration  uj)on  war.  *'  What 
is  war,"  ho  usks,  "  but  the  getting  together  of  quiet  and  harmless  peo 
with  swords  in  tlieii-  hands,  to  keep  the  tiurbident  and  ambitious  wi 
bounds  1  And  heaven  is  my  witness,  brother  Shandy,  that  the  pi 
I  have  taken  in  thene  things,  und  that  infinite  delight  in  particular  wh 
has  attended  my  sieges  in  the  bowling-green  has  arisen  witljin  mo, 
hope  in  the  Corporal  too,  from  the  cotisciousness  tliat  in  carrjing  th 
on  we  wore  answering  the  gi'cat  ends  of  our  creation."  Uncle  Tob 
militai'y  ardour  undoubtedly  makes  a  most  piquant  addition  to 
Bimple-nunde<l  benevolence.  The  ftisiou  of  the  gentle  Christian  witli' 
the  chivalrous  devotee  of  honour  is  jjerfect ;  and  the  kindliest  of  human 
beings,  who  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  the  dy's  head,  most  delicately 
blended  with  the  gallant  soldier  who,  as  Tinm  avers,  would  morrii  Qp 
to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  though  he  saw  the  matcli  at  tho  very  tou 
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|fefl|^^Afl|M  *^y  o°^  doubt  Uie  meriU  of  the  performance,  lie  xnighi  1 

BMBSKCniMU  by  compariii^  the  ^cvne  iu  which  Uncle  Toby  loakes^ 

tiw  xpeech,  jast  quoted,  with  a  parallel  passage  in    The  Caxtong,  and 

XmIm  Um  differaiice  between  exti-eme  imitative  dexterity  and  Uie  point  j 

«l«»lgOWUB.  I 

[       It  is  only  when  we  compare  thia  exquisite  f>ictiii'G  with  tho  highesd 
njt  Uwt  we  ara  Beasihle  of  its  comparative  deficiency.     The  imaginative 
MbffM  of  Oerrantes  id  proved  by  the  fact  that  Don  Quixote  and  his 
BaDowvn  hare  beoomo  thoa^veptod  fiymbols  of  the  most  profoundly  tn^gic 
EataMnl  in  human  life — of  the  contrast  between  the  lofty  idealism  of  the 
lasw  cnihiudaAt  and  the  sturdy  common  souse  of  oi'dinary  human  Iteinga 
- — betVMO  llie  ntilitariiin   and  the  romantic  tj'pes  of  cluirat-tcr  ;  and  as 
BMtlwr  aspect  of  the  truth  can  be  said  to  be  exliaustive,  we  are  rightly 
Wft  with  onr  ■ympnthies  equally  bjilancod.     Tin*  hook  may  be  a  tuid  one 
to  tboee  who  prefer  to  Ij**  blind  ;  but  in  proportion  aa  we  can  appi-eciate 
a  |i«ocirative  insight  into  the  genuine  fiurt^  of  life,  wc  ai-e  impre«»ed  by 
thM  newt  fiowerful  presentation   of   the  never-ending  ]nx>blem.     It   is 
impOMotile  to  find  in   Ti-Uiram  tSKandj  any  central  oouception  of  thij» 
br>sdth  '  '  If  Trim  had  been  lis  shrewd  a^  Sancho,  Uncle  Toby 

would  a^ ,  -a  meiv  iiiuiploton.      Like  a  child*  he  requires  a  tho- 

roQglily  »ympatb(rtic  audience,  who  will  nut  bring  his  playthings  to  the 
WixtAl  tittt  of  actual  fiictH.  The  litgh  and  eiunest  vuthutuaMm  of  the 
Uoa  aui  stand  the  contract  of  common  sense,  though  at  the  price  of 
puMinx  into  insonit}-.  lint  Trim  is  forced  to  Ih;  Uncle  Toby's  accom- 
|ilie^  or  hi^  Commander  would  never  Ije  able  to  play  at  Boldiera.  J  f 
Dao  Quixote  hod  aimply  amused  himself  at  a  mock  tournament,  and 
faad  DPTBT  boco  in  danger  of  nuataking  a  puppet-show  for  a  reality,  he 
wold  oortaSnly  have  been  more  credible,  but  in  the  same  proportion  he 
vuaid  bftTB  been  commonplace,  Tlie  whole  tra^c  element,  which  makes 
tke  hattonr  impruefflve,  would  luive  disappeared.  8beme  seldom  veu- 
tan*  to  the  limit  of  the  tj-agic.  The  bowling-green  of  Mr.  Sluindy's 
fathuto'  '  ^'^ly  a  sleepy  hollow.     The  air  is  never  clearotl  by 

iatraiu  .nut.     When  Yorick  and  Kngenius  foi*m  part  of 

tit  confiany,  we  feel  that  they  are  rather  too  miu-h  at  home  with  oflen* 
lite  eqggtxttons.  When  Uncle  Toby's  inn(x*cn(^  fails  to  perceive  their 
mttm  iiULUualionM.  we  are  crediteil  with  clearer  |xtrcepiion,  and  expected 
to  ijW(«thi^  *  spurious  wit  which  dciiveH  it,s  chief  zest  fi-oni 

l^pMieaiiJCn  •■■■  Me-mindo<]  victim.     And  so  Uncle  Toby  comes  to 

wH—iUt  that  etingloM  viKue,   which  ue^'^ei-  gets  licyond  the  ken  or 
I     fairta  the  ieelingn  of  the  easy-going  epicurean,     llin  perceptions  are  too 
I    ll*v mhI  hia  temper  too  mild  to  reeentan  indecency  as  his  relative,  Colonel 
I    XflVWHMi,  woald    bare   done.     Ho   would   have  been  too  complacent, 
r    fwa  lo  tibe  ooitngooua  CoHtigaii.     He  is  admirably  kind  when  a  comrade 
Mk  ill  M  hie  door ;  bat  his  benevolence  can  exhale  itaelf  sufliciently  in 
IIm  oilirvals  of  hobby  riding,  and  Hlh  chivalrous  temper  in  fighting  over 
4A  IacUm  with  Um  Coq*oraL     We  feel  that  he  must  be  growing  fiit; 
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tJmt  Uis  pulse  is  flabby  and  his  vegetative  functions  preiiominimt.    Whi 
lie  falls  in  love  with  the  repulsive  (for  she  is  repulsive)  widow  AVadnuua, 
we  pity  him  as  we  pity  a  poor  soft  zoophyte  in  the  clutehes  of  a  rapacioas 
crab  j  but  we  have  no  sense  of  a  wasted  life.     Even  hia  military  ardo 
»eems  to  present  itself  to  our  minds  as  duo  to  the  simple  affection  w 
makes  Lis  regiment  p&rt  of  bis  family  rather  than  to  any  cajiacity  for  h 
sentiment.     His  brain  might  tum  soft ;  it  would  never  spontaneo 
genoiiite  the  noble  madnetss  of  a  Quixote,  though  he  might  have  followed 
that  hero  with  u  moi'e  canine  tidelity  than  Hancho. 

Mr.  ISIatthew  ^Vmold  says  of  Heine,  as  we  all  remember,  that — 

The  !<pirit  of  ibt'  worid, 

hc-holilin^  the  Hl»?tm\lity  of  mm  — 

Tlitir  T«aitit'B,  thtir  fi'iil«— let  a  NitHonit'  smilo 

For  oni'  t'liort  moineiit  Hiuidor  u'or  hia  lijis — 

Tlmt  ttnile  wils  Ueiar. 

There  is  a  considerable  auulogi,',  as  one  juay  note  in  passing,  between 
the  two  men  ;  and  if  Sternn  was  not  a  poet,  liis  jn-ose  ctiuld  perhaps  be  e 
moro  vivid  and  picturesque  than  Heine's.  But  hid  humour  ia  gen 
wanting  in  the  quality  suggested  l>y  Mr.  Amoid'a  phrase.  We  cann 
represent  it.  by  a  sai-donic  smile,  or  indeed  by  any  other  expression  w 
we  can  ver>-  woll  associate  with  the  worM-spirit.  The  imaginati 
humourist  must  in  all  cases  be  keenly  alive  to  the  "absurdity  of  man  ; 
nmst  have  ft  sense  of  the  irony  of  fate,  of  the  ntrange  interlacing  of 
and  evil  in  the  world,  «nd  of  the  Iwiser  luid  nobler  elements  in  hnm 
nature.  He  will  be  affecte*!  difiereully  accoi*ding  to  his  temperame 
and  his  iutellet'iual  ^a^p.  He  may  be  most  impreHst^I  by  the  atHnity 
between  madneas  and  heroism  ;  by  the  waste  of  noble  qualities  on  tritllng 
purposes ;  and,  if  he  !«  moi-e  amiable,-  by  the  goodness  which  may  lurk 
under  ugly  fnrms.  He  may  Ito  bitter  and  melancholy,  or  simply  serious 
in  coutemplatiug  tliH  funt^istic  tricks  plnyed  by  mortals  before  high 
heaven.  But,  in  any  case,  some  real  undei'cuiTeiit  of  deeper  feeling  is 
essentiiil  to  the  humonrist  wlio  impresses  us  powerfully,  antl  who  Is  equally 
far  fi-om  mere  buffboneiy  and  sentimental  foppery.  His  smilo  must  be 
at  least  e^lged  with  meLkncholy,  and  his  pathos  too  deep  for  mero 
*'  snivelling." 

Sterne  is  often  close  to  thiH  loftier  region  of  the  humorous ;  some- 
times ho  faii'ly  crosses  it ;  but  his  &tep  i«  unc?rtain  a.s  of  one  not  feeli 
at  home.     The  absurdity  of  mivn  does  not  make  him  "  sardonic." 
tnkes  tbings  too  easily.     He  kIiowk  as  the  fait^o  of  life,  and  feels 
there  is  a  tragical  Iwckgi'ound  to  it  all ;  but  somehow  he  is  not  ustnd 
much  disposed  to  cry  over  it,  and  he  is  obviously  proud  of  the  tears  whi- 
he  manages  to  produce.     The  thought  of  human  folly  and  suffering 
not  usually  torment  and  t>er]>1ex  him.     The  hightiast  humourist  shi 
Ive   tho   laughing  and  weeping  philosopher  in  one ;  and  in  Sterne 
weeping  philosopher  is  always  a  bit  of  a  humbug.     The  pedantry  of 
••Ider  Shandy  id  a  simple  whim,  not  a  mi^^uided  aapiratiou ;  ft&d 
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bMAttUMil  with  bU  oddidcfi  that  he  oven  aUows  him  to  be  obirumvely 
bwtoi.  Uncle  Toby  undoubteiily  comes  much  ncarci'  to  complete 
■BMi;  but  be  wants  just  that  touch  of  geiiaine  pathos  -which  he  would 
kn  fsonired  from  the  hands  of  the  present  wTiter.  But  the  performance 
ktoftdmifmble  in  the  last  passages,  where  Sterne  can  drop  hia  buffoonery 
lodhii  iodooency,  that  ev«n  a  criticism  whicb  sets  him  below  the  highest 
place  Meema  almost  unfair. 

And  thin  may  bring  us  bock  for  a  moment  to  the  man  himself. 
8t«M)  avowedly  drew  his  ou-n  portrait  in  Yorick.  That  clerical  jester,  he 
«j»,  was  a  mere  child,  full  of  whim  and  gaiety,  but  without  on  ounce  of 
Ha  bad  no  more  knowledge  of  the  world  at  2G  than  a  '*  romping, 
girl  of  13."  His  high  spiriU  and  fnuikncaa  were  always 
him  into  trouble.  When  he  heard  of  a  spilc^ful  or  ungenerous 
■dioQ  be  would  blurt  out  that  the  mioi  was  a  dirty  fellow.  He  would 
sst  stoop  to  set  himself  right,  but  let  people  think  of  him  what  they 
vcnlil.  Thus  his  faults  were  all  duo  to  his  extreme  candour  and  im- 
pyvvnAH.  It  wants  little  experience  of  the  world  to  reoognist*  the 
ftnOiar  portrait  of  an  impukive  and  generous  fellow.  It  i*epreset)ts 
tti  jndieioiu  device  by  which  a  man  reooncUes  himself  to  some  veiy  ugly 
Miona.  It  provideti  by  auticijiation  a  complete  excuse  for  thoughtleKs- 
!■  uid  meaDDMB.  If  he  is  aociued  of  being  inconstant,  bo  points  out  the 
a&UM  ^oodfir—  of  his  impuhscs ;  and  if  tlie  impuliiea  wci*c  bad  he  ar^es 
ihtsk  least  they  did  not  last  very  long.  Ho  prides  himself  on  his  diH- 
^pa4  to  couaequGnoes,  even  when  the  consequences  may  bo  injurious  to 
knfrittda.  His  feelings  arc  so  genuine  for  the  moment  that  hi^  con- 
aanma  h  aatiHtied  without  hU  will  tr.iiiHlating  them  into  notion.  He 
k  fmitetly  candid  in  exprewing  the  iuub<iii;,'  phase  of  ftcntimeut,  lUid 
Awlm  do«9i  not  trouble  himself  to  ank  wliotber  what  is  true  to-day  will 
Wtnw  to-morrow.  IIo  can  call  an  jidversaiy  a  dirty  fellow,  and  is  very 
pnod  of  hifl  pinftous  indi^n^tiun.  But  be  Ls  hIho  cipablo  of  gratifying 
1k«  liiHy  Mlow  «  vanity  by  higltllown  compliment««  if  he  hiippens  to  be 
tt  tike  eotlittidastic  vein  ;  anil  somehow  tlie  providonco  which  wutcheb 
MVtha  tbooghtlcMi  in  vciry  apt  to  make  his  impukes  ftdl  in  witli  the 
of  caJcuUtcKl  aoiiiAhness.  He  cannot  be  an  accomplished  courtier 
hn  i-^  apt  to  In*  found  out ;  but  ho  cau  crawl  and  creej)  fur  the 
>Wi  witii  «uy  one.  In  nwl  \iUi  such  a  man  i»  often  a^  delightful  for  a 
<Wt  tiaie  as  bo  Icoonuw  oont^^^ptible  on  u  lunger  iicqimiutaitce.  When 
vt  tfatak  of  HierDa  as  a  man.,  and  try  to  frame  a  cuhcivnt  picture  of 
wp  most  give  a  due  wt*ight  to  tbo  baser  elements  of  his 
Weoant-'  '    bin  Hlmllownes^  of  feeliiig  and  the  utter 

^■ittfl  aBlf-rccpvct  wt.  uipted  him  to  cundeBceud  to  bo  ii  mora 

and  to  dabble  in  tUtli  for  tho  amusement  of  gntccltaa 
Kor  ia  it  rtially  pof»>ibIc  entirely  to  throw  aside  tin's  judgment 
**«  b  iwidinjt  hia  works ;  for  even  after  abstriu:ting  our  alti'ntion  from 
^  r«MUi  Aod  tho  indcerncy,  w^  am  haunted  in  tht?  really  admirable 
^Mlstsf  oar  sUsglvinfp  as  to  their  sinoeriiy.  But  Uie  pi-oblem  is  often 
mo.  247.  e. 
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one  to  tax  critical  acumen.     It  is  one  aspect  of  a  difficulty  which  mi 
UB  Bometimcs  in  i-eal  life.     Every  man  flattere  himself  that  he  can  del 
tlie  mere  hypocrite.     AVo  S(*om  to  liavo  a  aufBcieut  instinct  to  warn  vs 
against  the  downright  pitfalls,  where  an  absolute  void  is  covered  by  iin 
artificiai  stratum  of  mere  verbiage.     Perhaps  even  this  is  not  bo  easy  u 
we  aometimes  fancy  ;  but  there  is  a  nioi*c  rofinpd  soil  of  hypocrisy  which 
i-equires  keener  dissection.     How  are  men  to  diaw  the  nan-ow  and  yet 
all  important  line  which  sej>ai*ate8 — not  the  genuine  from  the  feigned 
emotion — but  the  emotion  which  is  due  to  some  I'eal  cause,  and  that  which 
is  a  Cixuse  in  itself]     Some  people  we  know  fall  in  love  with  a  woman, 
and  others  are  really  in  love  with  the  passion.     Clrief  may  be  the  sign 
of  lacerated  affection,  or  it  may  bo  a  mere  luxury  indulged  in  for  its 
own  sake.     The  sDutimentalism  which  Sterne  rtepi-esented  correspouded 
in  tho  main  to  tlua   lost  variety.     People  had  discovered  the  art  of 
extracting  dii-ect  enjoyment  fi'om  their  own  "sensibility,"  and  Sterne 
I'jcpresHly  gives  thanks  for  his  own  as  the  gieat  consolation  of  his  life.   He 
bus  the  heartiest  |}oe6ib]u  relish  for  his  teai-s  and  lamentations,  and  it  '» 
precisely  his  skill  in  marking  this  vein  of  iutcivst  which  gives  him 
extraoi*dinary  popularity.     So  soon  as  we  discover  that  ii  man  is  eiyo; 
his  sorrow  our  syniiKithy  is  killed  within  us,  and  for  that  reason  S 
isapt  to  be  repulsive  to  humouiists  whose  sense  of  the  human  tragi-comedy 
is  deeper  than  his  own.     They  a^*ee  with  him  tlrnt  tlio  vanity  of  h 
dreams  may  suggest  a  mingling  of  tears  and  laughter ;  but  they  gri 
because  they  mui^t,  not  bectiuse  thoy  fintl  it  a  pleasant  amusement, 
it  is  perhaps  unwise  to  poLson  our  filwiaure  by  reflections  of  this 
They  come  with  critiail  ivflecdon,  and  may  at  least  be  temporarily  s 
pressed  when  we  are  reading  for  enjoyment,     We  need  not  sin  oursel 
by  looking  a  gift-horse  in  the  moutli.     Tlie  sentiment  is  genuine  at  the 
time.     Do  not  iiK[uii-e  how  far  it  Iia.s  been  deliberately  concocted  an*? 
stimulated.     The  man  is  not  only  a  wonderful  artist,  but  ho  is  right  in 
asserting  that  his  impulses  are  clear  and  genuine.     Why  should  not  thjit 
satisfy  us ?     Are  we  to  set  up  for  so  ligid  a  natui*e  that  we  ai*©  never  to 
consent  to  sit  down  with  Uncle  Toby  and  take  him  as  he  is  made  I    We 
may  wish,  if  we  please,  that  Bteme  had  always  been  in  his  best,  and  that 
his  tears  flowed  from  a  deeper  source.    But  so  long  as  he  i*eally  &[>eaks  from 
his  heart — and  he  does  ao  in  all  the  finer  jmi-ta  of  the  Toby  drama — why 
should  we  remember  that  the  heart  was  rather  flighty,  and  reganled  witli 
too  much  conscious  complacency  by  its  proprietor  1    The  Shaiid^-iHm  u|»on 
which  he  prided  himself  was  not  a  very  exalted  foi-m  of  mind,  nor  one 
which  offered  a  very  detpor  lasting  satiatiction.    Happily  we  can  dismiiw 
an  author  when  we  please  ;  give  him  a  cold  shoulder  in  our  more  viituous 
moods,  iuid  have  a  rpiiet  chat  with  him  when  we  are  gi^iciously  pleased 
to  i-elax.     In  thuse  times  we  may  admit  8toi*ne  as  tlie  best  of  jesten, 
though  it  may  remain  aa  open  question  whether  the  jeater  is  on  tlie  whole 
an  estimable  iiiBtitutiou. 
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E  was,  however, 
by  no  means  so 
much  m  earnest 
ABthis  might  seem 
to  indicate ;  and, 
1,  he  was 
_  _  than  any- 
thing else  amused 
with  the  whole 
utuatlou.  He 
was  not  in  the 
least  in  a  Btate  of 
tonidou  or  of  vigi- 
lance, with  re- 
gard to  Cathe- 
rine's prOBpecta; 
ho  wa^  even  on 
hia  giiani  against 
the  ridicule  tlmt 
might  attach  it- 

teif  to  the  ipectacle  of  a  house  thrown  into  agitation  by  ita  danglitcr 
Mil  hauvai  receiving  attentions  imprccedeuted  in  its  annab.  More 
Aui  tlui,  he  went  so  far  &«  to  promise  himself  some  entertainment 
frooi  U>e  little  drama — if  drama  it  waa — of  which  Mrs.  Fenniman 
^iul  to  nyTceent  the  ingenious  Mr.  Townscnd  as  the  hero.  He  had 
Bo  intatttioo,  aa  yet,  of  regulating  tlie  dhumemcnt.  Ho  waa  perfectly 
vilUng,  M  Elizabeth  had  suggested,  to  give  the  young  man  the  benefit 
€  wney  doubt.  Thero  waa  no  grunt  danger  in  it ;  for  Catherine, 
9i  tbe  «go  of  twouty-two,  was  after  uU  a  luthur  matura  blossom,  Buch 
«  ooold  be  plucked  from  the  Btem  only  by  a  vigoit)UH  jerk.  Tlie  fact 
Ihu  MflfTift  Towitfcnd  waa  poor  wu»  not  of  necosaity  agaiuat  him  ;  the 
t^icCor  bad  nercr  nuulo  up  )iis  mind  that  his  daughter  hhould  marry 
t  n*!h  mAji.  Tho  fortune  she  would  inliorit  struck  him  as  a  very  suffi- 
<n  for  two  roajionahle  persons,  and  if  a  pennilesH  swaiu  who 
'  '    ~uut  of  bimaelf  should  enter  the  lists,  he  should  bo 
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judged  quite  upon  hii  personal  meritH.  There  wei^e  other  things  bemdee. 
The  Doctor  thought  it  very  vulgzir  to  bo  predpitato  in  occufiing  pooplo  of 
mercenary  motiveR,  inasmuch  as  hia  door  had  aa  yet  not  been  in  the  least 
besieged  by  fortune-hunters ;  and,  Instly,  he  was  very  curious  to  eee 
whether  Catherine  might  really  Jje  loved  for  her  moral  worth.  He 
amiled  aa  he  reflected  that  poor  Mr.  Townsend  had  been  only  twice  to 
the  house^  and  he  said  to  ^Irs.  Peuniman  that  the  next  time  he  should 
come  she  must  ask  him  to  dinner. 

He  came  rory  soon  again,  and  Mrs.  Penniman  had  of  course  gT«at 
pleasure  in  executing  this  mission.  Morris  Townsend  accepted  her  invi- 
tation with  equal  good  grace,  and  the  dinner  took  place  a  few  days  later. 
The  Doctor  had  said  to  himself,  justly  enough,  that  they  must  not  haTO 
the  young  man  alone ;  tliis  would  partake  too  much  of  the  nature  of  etn- 
couragement.  So  two  or  three  other  persons  were  invited;  but  Morris 
Townseudf  though  he  was  by  no  means  the  ostensible,  was  the  real,  occa- 
sion of  the  feast.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  desired  to 
make  a  good  impi-essiou ;  and  if  he  fell  short  of  this  result,  it  was  not 
for  wont  of  a  good  deal  of  intelligent  eflfort.  The  Doctor  talked  to  him 
very  little  during  dinner  ;  but  he  observed  him  attentively,  and  after  ihe 
ladies  had  gone  out  he  pushed  him  the  wine  and  aske<I  him  sevei-aJ  ques* 
tions.  Morris  was  not  a  young  man  who  needed  to  be  pressed,  and  he 
found  quite  enough  encomugcment  in  the  suporior  quality  of  the  claret. 
The  Doctor's  wine  was  admirablo,  and  it  may  bo  communicated  to  the 
reader  that  whiJe  he  sipped  it  Morris  reHoctod  that  a  cellarfull  of  good 
liquor — there  was  evidently  a  celUr-fuli  hei-c — would  be  a  most  attrac- 
tive idiosyncrasy  in  a  father-in-law.  The  Doctor  was  stiuck  with  hifl 
appreciative  guest ;  he  saw  that  he  was  not  a  commonplace  young  man. 
"  He  has  ability,"  said  Catherine's  father,  "  decided  ability  ;  he  has  a  vet7 
good  head  if  he  chooses  to  use  it.  And  he  is  uncommonly  well  turned 
out  ;  quite  the  sort  of  figure  that  pleases  the  ladies.  But  I  don't  think 
I  like  him."  The  Doctor,  however,  kept  his  reflections  to  himself,  and 
talked  to  his  viMtors  about  fot^ign  lauds,  concerning  which  MonLs  offered 
Lim  more  information  than  he  was  ready,  as  he  mentally  phrased  it, 
swallow.  Dr.  Sloper  had  travelled  but  little,  and  he  took  the  liberty 
not  believing  everything  that  his  talkative  guest  narrated.  He  prid< 
liimsolf  on  being  sometfaiug  of  a  physiognomitit,  and  while  the  yuuuj 
man,  chatting  with  cafiy  li^urance,  pufled  hi:^  cigui*  and  filled  hia  gl 
again,  the  Doctor  sat  with  his  eyes  quietly  tlxed  on  his  bright,  expressi^ 
face.  '*  Ho  has  the  assurance  of  the  devil  himself,"  said  Morris's  h< 
*•  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  such  as-surance.  And  his  powers  of  invenl 
are  most  remarkable.  Ho  is  very  knowing  ;  they  wore  not  so  knowi 
as  that  in  my  time.  And  a  good  head,  did  I  say  1  I  should  think  bo — 
after  a  lx)ttle  of  Madeirsi,  and  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  claret !  " 

After  dinner  Morris  Townsend  went  and  stood  before  Catherine,  who 
was  standing  before  the  Are  in  her  red  satin  gown. 

"H*  ■*'     '^'t  Ukonie — he  doesn't  like  me  at  all  f*  *;iud  the  young 
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The  Doctor,  the  next  time  h«  saw  hk  sister  Elizabotb,  let  her  knoir 
that  he  had  made  the  acquamUzLoe  of  Lavima'8  prot^e. 

**  Physically,"  he  said,  "  he's  uncommooly  well  set  up.  As  an  anaio- 
mist,  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  such  a  beautiful  structure ; 
although,  if  people  were  all  like  him,  I  suppose  there  would  bo  very  little 
need  for  doctors." 

"  Don't  you  see  anything  in  people  but  their  bonrs  1 "  Mrs.  Almo 
rejoined*     "  What  do  you  think  of  him  as  a  father  1 " 

"  As  a  fftthor  ?     Thank  Heaven  I  am  not  his  father  !  " 

"  No  ;  but  you  are  Catherine's.     Lavinia  tells  me  she  is  in  love." 

"  She  must  get  over  it.     He  is  not  a  gentleman." 

"  Ah,  take  care  I    Bemember  that  ho  is  a  branch  of  the  Townsends. 

"  He  is  not  what  I  call  a  gentleman.  He  has  not  the  soul  of  one. 
He  is  extremely  insinuating ;  but  it  s  a  vulgar  nature.  I  saw  through 
it  in  a  minute.  He  is  altogether  too  familiar — I  hate  familiarity.  He 
is  a  plausible  coxcomb." 

'*  Ah,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Almond ;  *'  if  you  make  up  your  mind  so 
easily,  it's  a  great  advantage." 

"  I  don't  make  up  my  mind  cosily.  What  I  tell  you  is  tlio  result  of 
thirty  years  of  obeorvutioa  ;  and  in  order  to  bo  able  to  form  that  judg. 
ment  in  a  single  eveningi  I  have  hod  to  spend  a  lifetime  in  study." 

"  Very  possibly  you  are  right.     But  the  thing  is  for  Catherine 
see  it." 

*'  I  will  present  her  with  a  pair  of  spectacles !  "  said  the  Doctor. 

vm. 

If  it  were  true  that  she  was  in  love,  she  was  certainly  very  quiet 
about  it ;  but  the  Doctor  wa.s  of  coiu'se  prepared  to  admit  that  her 
quietness  might  mean  volumes.  She  hod  told  Morris  Townsend  that  she 
would  not  mention  him  to  her  father,  and  she  saw  no  reason  to  retract 
this  vow  of  discretion.  It  was  no  more  than  decently  civil,  of  oonrse, 
that  after  having  dinod  in  Washington  Square,  Morris  should  call 
there  again  :  and  it  was  no  moro  than  naUiral  that,  having  been  kindly 
received  on  this  occasion,  he  should  continue  to  present  himself.  He 
had  hod  plenty  of  leisure  on  his  hands;  and  thirty  years  ago,  in  New 
York,  a  young  man  of  leisure  bad  reason  to  be  thankfvil  for  aids  to 
oblivion.  Catherine  said  nothing  to  her  father  al»ont  these  visit*,  thoi 
they  had  rapidly  become  the  most  impoi*tant,  the  moat  absorbing  timg 
in  her  life.  The  girl  wjia  very  happy.  She  knew  not  an  yet  what  woi 
come  of  it ;  but  t)ie  present  had  suddenly  grown  rich  and  solemn, 
she  had  been  told  she  was  in  love,  she  would  have  been  a  good  deal 
prised  ;  for  she  had  an  idea  that  love  was  an  eager  and  exacting 
and  her  own  heart  was  filled  in  these  days  with  the  impulse  of 
cflkcement  and  sAcri6c«*.  Wlionever  Morris  Townsend  had  left 
hoiue,  her  imagination  projected  itself,  with  all  its  atreogth,  into 
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of  Ids  Boon  coming  back  ;  Itut  if  she  had  l>e<>n  told  at  such  a  moment 
tint  hi*  would  not  ret\iru  for  a  year,  or  even  that  he  would  nevei-  return, 
■be  would  not  Imvo  compUined  nor  robellod,  but  would  have  humbly 
•OBCptcd  the  dfxn'ee,  oiid  sought  for  cousoktiou  in  thinking  over  tho 
tiiBaB  »he  had  already  seen  him,  the  words  he  had  »])okeUf  the  sound  of 
fail  TOicc,  of  hia  treads  tho  expression  of  his  face.     Love  demiindif  ccrtAin 
tlktaci  fts  a  right;  hut  Catherine  had  no  sense  of  hei- righto;  she  had 
cmlj  a  ooosdousDAa  of  iimnonfio  and  unoxpoctod   fiivours.    Her  very 
gnlitedA  Cor  thcae  thin|;s  had   hushed  ittEtelf ;  for  it  seemed  to  her  that 
vimld  bo  aometliini;  of  impudence  in  miiking  a  festival  of  her 
Her  fiither  suspected  Morris  Townsend's  visits,  and  noted  her 
8bo  soemed  to  beg  paixlou  for  it ;  she  looked  at  him  constantly 
bi  ■Hfoce,  as  if  she  meant  to  sny  that  she  ^d  nothing  because  she  wns 
tinid  of  irritftting  him.     But  tliu  poor  girl's  dumb  eloquence  iirit4itcd 
Um  mof«  than  anything  else  would  have  done,  and  ho  caught  himself 
wmnuring  more  than  onco  that  it  was  a  gi'ievous  pity  his  only  cliild 
k^Ba  A  sinpletou.     His  murmurs,  however,  wci'e  inaudiblo ;  and  for  a 
^Bbfe  ke  said  nothing  to  any  one.     He-would  have  likod  to  know  exaoUy 
oftflBQ  young  Townaeod  camo ;  but  he  luul  determined  to  ask  no 
of  the  girl   herself — to  say  nothing  more  to  her  that  would 
iKat  be  watched   her.     The  Doctor  had  a  great  idea   of  being 
Ib|PB^  JBBt :  bo  wifdiod  to  leave  his  daughter  hor  liberty,  and  intorfero 
tnfty  when  th«  ihwgcr  8hould  be  proved.     It  was  not  in  his  manncra  to 
oUala  it/omtation  by  indirect  methods,  and  it  never  even  occurred  to 
Kin  to  4|UMiiuD  the  servants.     As  for  Lavlnia,  ho  hated  to  talk  to  her 
ibout  the  iii»tt«ir  ;  sho  annoyed  him  with  hor  mock  romanticism.     Bnt 
ki  kad  to  oom»  to  this.     Mm.  Penniman's  convictions  as  regards  the 
wiiriocM  of  hrr  niece  and  tho  clever  young  visitor  who  saved  appearanocs 
if  ooning  oatonaibly  for  both  the  ladies — Mrs.  Fenniman's  convictions 
«ad|iaiwed  i'  '  •  r  and  richer  phfi«*.     There  was  to  be  no  crudity  in 

•Xi&  PfOuuLi  tmeut  of  the  ^itvlation  ;  she  had  become  hh  uncom- 

Wrtcativc  as  Catherine  herself.  She  was  tasting  of  tho  sweets  of  con- 
viia«Bt ;  sbo  bad  taken  up  the  lino  of  mystery.  ''Slio  would  bo 
nriiiitffl  to  ba  able  to  prove  to  lierself  tliat  she  is  persecutod,"  said  tho 
WWorj  ail  I  '  i!  hwt  he  questione*!  her,  be  was  sure  she  would 
OBtrive  to  *  JUi  bin  wonls  a  pivtoxt  for  this  lielief. 

*Be  so  good  iM  to  Int  mo  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  house."  bo 
J'...  k^w.  ijj  ^  (^QQ  which,  under  the  circiimstancoK,  ho  tiimsolf  deemed 


■  i^Dg  on,  Auaiin  I "  Mra.  1  ].     **  AVhy,  1  sm  sure 

'i  know  ;     J  boliovo  tlmt  _;ivy  cat  luul  kittons  1 " 

**At  her  age  I"  taid  the  Doctor.     " 'I*be  idea  is  startling— almost 

^fcaskir.-      *■"    ■"   '    ■"  to  800  that  they  are  all  ilrowned.     But  wluit 
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Her  brother  puSbd   his  cigar  a  few  moments  in  siknoe.     "  Your 

sympathy  with  kittens,  Lavinia,"  he  presently  remmed,  "  arises  from  a 
feline  element  in  your  own  choraoter." 

"  Catfl  ore  very  grocefnl,  and  very  clean^"  R&id  Sirs,  Penniman,  smiling. 

"  And  very  stealthy.  You  are  the  omhodiment  both  of  grace  and  of 
neatnesH;  but  yon  are  wanting  in  fi-onkneas," 

"  You  certainly  are  not,  dear  brother." 

**  I  don't  pretend  to  bo  j^rftreful,  thoujjh   I  try  to  bo  neat.     W 
haven't  yott  let  me  know  that  Mr.  Morna  Townwnd  is  coming  to 
bouse  four  times  a  week  1 " 

Mrs.  Penniman  lifted  bet*  eyebrows.     **  Four  times  a  week  1 " 

"  Three  times,  then,  or  fire  times,  if  you  prefer  it,     I  am  away 
day)  and  I  see  nothing.     But  when  such  things  happen,  you  should  let 
me  know." 

Mrs.  Penniman,  with  her  eyebi-ows  still  raised,  reflected  intently. 
"  Dear  Austin,"  she  paid  at  last,  "  I  am  incapable  of  betraying  a  oon£* 
donoe.     I  would  rather  suffer  anything." 

•*  Never  fear ;  you  shall  not  suffer.  To  whose  confidence  is  it  you 
allude?     Has  Catherine  mnde  you  take  a  vow  of  eternal  secresy  1 " 

"  By  no  means.  Catlierine  has  not  told  me  as  much  as  she  might. 
She  haa  not  l>een  very  trustful." 

**  It  is  the  yonng  man,  tlien,  who  has  made  you  his  oon£dunt  1  Allow 
me  to  ftiy  that  it  is  extremely  indiscreet  of  yoti  to  fonn  secret  alliances 
with  young  men.     Yon  don't  know  where  they  mny  lead  you." 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  an  alliance,"  said  Mrs.  Penniman. 
*^  I  take  a  great  interest  in  Mr.  Townsend ;  I  won't  conceal  that.     Bi 
that's  all." 

*'  Under  the  circumstances,  that  is  quite  enough.  What  is  the  source 
of  yonr  intet-eat  in  Mr.  Townsend  T  " 

"  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Penniman,  musing,  and  then  bresking  into  her 
smile,  "  that  he  is  so  interesting  I " 

The  Doctor  felt  that  he  had  need  of  his  patience.    "  And  what 
him  interesting? — his  good  looks?" 

"  His  misfortunes,  Austin." 

"  Ah,  he  has  had  misfortimes  ?  That,  of  course,  is  always  interesting. 
Are  you  at  liberty  to  mention  a  few  of  Mr.  Townscnd's  1 " 

"I  don't  know  that  he  would  like  it,"  said  Mrs.  Penniman. 
has  told  me  a  great  deal  about  himself — he  hns  told  me,  in  fact,  his 
whole  history.  But  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  rejwat  those  things.  Ho 
would  tell  them  to  you,  I  am  sure,  if  he  tliought  you  would  liajten  to  him 
kindly.     With  kinilncKs  you  may  do  anything  with  him." 

The  Doctor  gave  a   laugh.     *'  I  shall  request  him  very  kindly,  th 
to  leave  Catherine  alone." 

*'  Ah  I "  said  Mi-s.  Penniman,  shaking  her  forefinger  at  her  brothi 
with  her  little  tingei- turned  out,  '*  Oathcrine  hss  probably  said  so: 
to  him  kinder  than  that  I " 
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■  **  Sftid  Ukftt  she  loved  him  7     Do  rou  maia  thatt  " 
Hra.  FeniumaD  fixed  ber  eyea  oa  tho  floor.     *'  As  I  tell  you,  Austin, 

•bo  doesnt  confide  in  me." 

"  Voa  h&ve  &n  opinion,  I  RnppoBC,  all  the  Rame.     it  is  thftt  I  aak 
joa  for;  tbongh  I  don*i  oonoeal  from  you  that  I  shall  not  regard  it  a8 

Mrs.  Penniman'ft  gaze  continued  to  rest  on  the  carpet ;  but  at  last 
iiie  UfM  St,  and  then  her  brother  thought  it  very  expressive.     *'  I  tliink 
^Ortliwine  is  very  happy  ;  tliat  is  all  I  can  say." 
^^V  '  TovnaeEud  is  trying  to  marry  her — is  that  what  you  mean  1 " 
^^m    **  He  is  greatly  interested  in  her." 
^H     **  He  finds  ber  such  an  attractive  girl  t " 

^H^    **OKtliorine  has  a  lovely  nature,  Austin,"  Faid  'Mrs.  Penniman,  '*  and 
pin*.  TbvBBe&d  has  hod  the  iutelligcuci'  to  diftcover  that." 

"With  a  little  help  from  yon,  I  8up|>08e.     JSIy  dear  Lavinia,"  cried 
the  Doctor,  "you  are  an  admirable  aunt !  " 

**  So  Mr.  Townsend  says,"  observed  Lavinia,  smiling. 
H  **  Do  yon  think  he  is  fdnoere  ? "  asked  ber  brother. 
H  •'Inlying  that  1" 

H  ^Vo ;  that's  of  course.     But  in  his  admiration  for  Catherine  1 " 
»  ••  Deeply  sincere.     He  has  mhl  to  me  the  ni08t  appreciative,  the  most 
BkunBln^  things  about  ber.     He  would  say  tbeni  to  you,  if  he  were  sure 
jmi  would  listen  to  bim — gently." 

"  I  doubt  whether  I  can  undertake  it.    He  appears  to  require  a  great 
M  of  gvntlenees." 

■  **  Hp  is  a  srmjjntbetic*.  sensitive  nature/'  said  Mrs.  Penniman. 

■  Her  brother  putTed  bis  cigar  :igiun  in  silence.  "  Tiieso  delicate  t^uali- 
Rbi  biva  Kurvived  his  vidoKitudes,  eh  1  All  this  while  you  haven't  told 
"^Bf  sbocit  his  laisfortuneB." 

"It  is  a  long  story,"  said  Mrs.  Fenuiman,  "and   I  re^rd  it  as  a 
■ovd  trust.     Rut  I  suppose  there  is  no  objection  to  my  Raying  that  be 
Ih  Issd  wild — ho  frankly  confeasos  that.     But  he  has  paid  for  it." 
B    'That's  what  has  impovcrisbed  bim,  eh  1 " 

V  *•  I  don't  m«nii  Kimply  in  money.  He  is  wry  much  alono  in  the  world.'* 
B     *'Do  you  m(Nio  that  he  has  l>eh&ved  so  badly  that  his  friends  have 

fimi  hijn  np  1 " 
^     '*  Hs  has  ha<l  false  friends,  who  have  deceived  and  betrayed  bim." 
H     "  Hs  seems  to  have  some  good  ones  too.     He  bos  a  devotetl  sifter, 
Rni  half  a  dozen  tiepbews  and  nieces." 

r      Mia.  IVaniman  was  Hilent  a  minute.     "  The  nephews  and  nieces  are 
(43ilnBii,  aod  tlie  sister  is  not  a  very  attractive  pei-son." 

"  I  hope  ho  doesu't  abuse  her  to  you,"  said  tho  Doctor  ;  "  for  I  am 
Ml  hB  kivcsi  npcm  her." 

^IPtrimh  and  does  nothing  for  hixoselT;  it  is  about  the  same 
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"  He  is  looking  for  a  jiosition — moat  eameBtly/'  eaid  Mrs.  Peno 
"He  hojiee  every  day  to  find  one." 

"  PreoBely.  Ho  is  looking  for  it  here — over  there  in  the  front 
parloar.  The  pofdtion  of  hnshond  of  a  weak-mind<Kl  woman  with  a  lar;ge 
fortune  wonld  snit  him  to  [>eHection  I  " 

Mrs.  Penniman  was  truly  amiable^  but  she  now  gave  signa  of  tamper. 
She  rofie  with  much  animation,  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  her 
brother.  "  My  deai*  Austin/'  she  remarked,  *'  if  you  rej^ard  Catherine  as 
a  weak-minded  woman,  you  are  particularly  mistaken  !  "  And  with  tb 
she  moved  majeeticaUy  away. 


IX. 


I 


It  WAS  a  regular  custom  with  the  family  la  Washington  Square  to  go 
and  spend  Sunday  evening  at  Mrs.  Almond's.  On  the  Sunday  after  the 
conversation  1  have  just  narrato<l,  this  custom  was  not  iDtermitted ;  and 
on  this  occasion,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fivening,  Doctor  Sloper  found 
reason  to  withdraw  to  the  library,  with  his  brother-in-law,  to  talk  ovara 
matter  of  business.  Ho  was  absent  some  twenty  minutes,  and  when  he 
came  back  into  tho  circle,  which  wss  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  several 
friends  of  tho  fnmily,  ho  saw  that  Morris  Townsend  had  como  in  and  had 
lost  as  little  time  as  posgiblo  in  seating  himself  on  a  small  sofa,  beside 
Catherine.  In  the  large  room,  where  several  different  groups  had  been 
formed,  and  the  hum  of  voices  and  of  laughter  was  loud,  these  two  young 
persons  might  confabnlate,  as  the  Doctor  phrased  it  to  himself,  without 
attracting  attention.  Ho  saw  in  a  moment,  however,  that  his  daughter 
was  painfully  conscious  of  his  own  observation.  She  sat  motionless,  with 
her  eyes  bent  down,  stai'ing  at  her  open  fan,  deeply  flushed,  shrinking 
together  as  if  to  minimise  the  indiscretion  of  which  she  confesaed  herself 
guilty. 

Tho  Doctor  almost  pitied  her.  Poor  Catherine  was  not  defiant ;  she 
had  no  genius  for  bravado,  and  as  she  felt  that  her  father  viewed  her  com- 
panion's attentions  with  an  unsympathising  eye,  there  was  nothing  bnt 
discomfort  for  her  in  the  accident  of  seeming  to  challenge  him.  The 
Doctor  felt,  indeed,  so  sorry  for  her  that  he  turned  away,  to  spare  her  the 
sense  of  being  watched ;  and  he  was  so  intelligent  a  man  that,  in  his 
thoughts,  he  rendered  a  sort  of  poetic  justice  to  her  situation. 

'*  It  must  be  dcncedly  pleasant  for  a  plain,  inanimate  girl  like  that  to  have 
a  beautiful  young  follow  come  and  sit  down  beside  her  and  whisper  to  her 
that  he  is  her  slave — if  that  is  what  this  one  whispers.  No  wonder  she 
likes  it,  and  that  she  thinks  me  a  cruel  tyrant ;  which  of  course  she  doesi 
though  she  is  afraid — she  Imsn't  the  animation  necessary — to  admit  it 
herscdf.  Poor  old  Catherine  ' "  mused  the  Doctor ;  *'  I  veiily  believe  shi 
capable  of  defending  me  when  Townseud  abuses  me  I  ** 

And  the  force  of  this  reflection,  for  the  moment,  was  such  tn  makiDg 
him  feel  the  natiu^l  opposition  between  his  point  of  view  and  that  of  an, 
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infiitit&tol  ctiiti],  that  lio  said  to  himself  that  ho  wns  perhnps  nfler  all 
'^Htiji  ihii^  too  liH.nI  and  cryiu)^  out  bcfoi'c  hu  wn&  hurt.  He  loust  uot 
coodfinn  Morm  Towiuwnd  urtheiti-U.  He  had  a  grout  averaion  to  taking 
tlu&gft  too  hmui  ;  ho  thought  thiit  hnlf  the  disromfort.  and  many  of  the 
dimppointzauutA  of  Hfo  romu  from  it;  imd  for  lui  iiiutaiit  he  asked  him- 
■ilf  whfiUtR-,  I»oKihIy,  ho  did  not  appear  ridiculouB  to  this  intelligent 
young  man,  whose  ^irirate  perception  of  incongi'uiliea  uc  HUHpected  of 
bong  JcMU.  At  the  end  of  a  qiuirt-er  of  an  hour  Catherine  had  got  rid 
of  Mm,  and  Townsend  wojb  now  standing  before  the  fu*eplaoe  in  conver- 
Mtioo  vitb  'Mm.  Almond. 

"  Wo  will  try  him  again/'  said  the  Doctor.  And  he  crosseil  the 
foom  and  joined  his  sifter  and  her  companion,  making  her  a  ftign  that 
dba  fllkOtLld  leave  thta  yoimg  man  to  him.  She  juxttently  did  bo,  while 
Mnrria  looVetl  at  him,  smiling,  without  a  sign  of  ovo&iveuess  in  bis 
tMMt  cycL 

*  He's  amadngly  conceited  I  "  thought  the  Doctor ;  and  then  he  said 
ited  :  *'  I  tun  told  you  are  lt>oking  out  fur  a  )io8ition." 

**Oii.  a  [Oiitiori  i«  moi'e  thnn  I  should  piXA»iiiac  to  call  it,"  Mon'is 
Townand  anj^wcm.!.     "  That  sounds  so  tine.     1  should  liko  some  quiot 
•nrfc — fli:fmethii)g  to  turn  an  honest  jK>tuiy." 
■  What  ifcwt  of  thing  should  you  jii-eAM-  ?  " 
\^>  V...I  iM'nn  what  am  I  (it  for?     Very  little,  lam  afraid.     I  liavo 
u'liiM^  J.i^i  iny  good  right  arm,  as  thoy  say  in  the  melodramas." 

"  Yoo  are  too  mwleeit,"  mid  the  Doctor.  **  In  addition  to  your  good 
1^ arm,  yon  have  your  subtle  brain.  I  know  nothing  of  you  hut 
vktt  I  jno ;  but  I  wae  by  your  physiognomv  that  you  are  extremely  iu- 

"Ah,"  Townnend  murmnrefl,  "I  don't  know  what  to  answer  when 
jrni  mj  that  t     YoQ  Advupo  me,  then,  not  to  despair  1 " 

And  be  looked  at  bin  interlocutor  as  if  the  question  might  have  a 

dmhle  meaning.     Tl»c  Doctor  caught  the  look  and  weighed  it  a  moment 

Ww  h«  n*pli<d.     "  I  should  lx»  very  son-y  to  iwlruit  that  a  robust  and 

*J!.(i;.i-rt<>4  young  man  need  ever  despair     If  lie  doean*t  succeeil  in  one 

an  try  nuoUier.     Only,  I  idiould  add,  ho  nhould  choose  hi* 

"  Ml.  y\.  V..1J1  dijkuvtion,"  Morris  Tovnaend  repeated,  sympathe- 
^mUf,  ••  Well,  I  have  been  indtHcreet,  formerly  ;  but  I  tJiink  I  have 
iO*ov«r  it  I  ani  vrjy  Bti?sidy  now."  AnrI  ho  stood  a  moment,  looking 
<^^at  lu»  remarkably  neat  fihoea.  Then  at  Ui«t,  "Wureyou  kindly 
^ntntit^  to  propoiBc  Mimething  for  my  advuatoge )  "  he  inquired,  looking 
«?uid  rTTiSlFniT. 

impodeoop  I  "  the  Doctor  exclaimed,  pnvatoly.     But  in  a 

.„  1 .1  .*  }jp  himself  had,  afu»r  all,  touched  first  upon  thiw 

■  m  wonU  might  have  been  iMmf^triied  as  an  offor 

'' -  '•  '  uo  jmrticidiir   pi-ojK>s.'J  to  make,"  ho  pivflently 

■f  .  mo  to  lot  you  know  that  I  hare  yoais  my  mind. 
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Sometimes  one  henrs  of  opport^inities.    For  iostancey  should  you  object  to 
laaving  New  York — to  going  to  a  diKtaooe  I '" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shoiildn't  be  able  to  mana^  that.  I  most  seek  my 
fortune  bere  or  nowhere.  You  fi€c,"  added  Morria  Townaend,  "  I  have 
ties — I  have  responsibilities  here.  I  have  a  sister,  a  widow,  from  whom 
I  have  been  separated  for  a  long  time,  and  to  whom  1  am  almost  every- 
thing. I  shouldn't  like  to  Ray  to  her  that  I  must  leave  her.  She  rather 
depends  upon  me,  you  sec." 

"Ah,  that's  very  proper;  family  feeling  is  very  proper,"  said  Doctor 
Sloper.  "  I  often  think  there  is  not  enough  of  it  in  onr  city.  I  think  I 
have  heard  of  yonr  sister." 

"  Iti«  pfjpaible,  but  I  rather  donbt  it;  ahe  liv»i  so  very  quietly 

**  As  quietly,  yon  mean,"  the  Doctor  went  on,  with  a  short  la 
"  as  a  lady  may  do  who  luia  sevenU  young  children.'* 

*'  Ah,  my  little  nephews  and  nieces — that's  the  very  point  1  1  am 
helping  to  bring  them  up,"  said  Morris  Townsend.  "  I  am  «  kind  of 
amateur  tutor;  I  give  them  loasonfi."  , 

"  Th&t'H  very  proper,  as  I  say ;  but  it  is  hardly  a  career."  ^H 

"  It  won't  mako  my  fortune  !  "  the  young  man  confesaed.  ^™ 

"You  must  not  bo  too  much  bent  on  a  fortune,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  But  I  assure  you  I  will  keep  you  in  mind  ;  I  wou't  lose  sight  of  you  !^H 

"  If  myHituatton  becomes  desperate  I  shall  perliaps  take  the  libert^^ 
of  reminding  you ! "  Morris  rejoined,  raising  his  voice  a  little,  with  a 
brighter  Fmile,  as  his  interlocutor  tumeil  away. 

IJeforc  bf  left  the  house  the  Doctor  had  a  few  words  with  Mrs.  Almond. 

"  I  should  like  to  Hoe  his  fitAter,"  he  said.     **  What  do  yon  call  herj^t 
Mrs.  Montgomciy.     I  shonld  like  to  have  a  little  tnlk  with  her."  ^H 

"  I  will  try  and  manage  it,"  Mth.  Almond  rpsponded.  *'  I  will  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  inviting  her,  and  you  shiill  come  and  meet  her. 
(Jnless,  indeed,"  Mn*.  Almond  added,  **  she  fii-sct  taikes  it  into  her  head  to 
be  sick  and  to  send  for  yon." 

"  Ah,  no,  not  that ;  she  must  havo  trouble  enough  without 
But  it  would  have  its  advantages,  for  then  I  should  see  the  childi'eu. 
should  like  very  much  to  seo  the  children." 

"  You  are  very  thorotigb.     Do  you  want  to  catechise  them  a' 
their  uncle  T " 

"  Precisely,  Then*  uncle  tells  me  he  has  charge  of  their  education, 
that  he  saves  their  mother  the  expense  of  school-bills.  I  should  like  to 
ask  them  a  few  questions  in  the  commoner  branches." 

"He  certainly  ha^  not  tbo  cut  of  a  schoolmaster ! "  Mrs.  Almond 
said  to  herself  a  short  time  afterwards,  as  she  saw  Morris  Townsend  in  a 
comer  bending  over  her  niece,  who  was  seated. 

And  thoro  was,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  young  man's  disoourae  at  this 
moment  that  savoured  of  the  pedagogue. 

"  Will  you  meet  me  somewhere  to-monxjw  or  next  day  ? "  he  said 
(I*  low  tone,  to  Catherine. 
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M«0t  you  ]  **  hbo  ;LhkixJ,  lifting  bor  fn'glitened  eyea. 
**  I  hmrt  aomething  particular  to  say  to  you — very  pftrticular." 
**  Can't  you  come  to  the  houso  t     Can't  you  say  it  there  t " 
Toimaemi  nhook   his  head   gloomily.      "  I  can*t  enter  your  doom 

r 

*0h,  Mr.  Townsend  I  **  mnrmured  Catherine.     She  tremWed  or  she 

rlrred  what  had  happened,  whether  her  father  had  forbidden  vt. 

**  1  can't,  in  self-reapect,"  said  the  young  man.     "  Vour  father  has 
tod  me." 

"Insnlt^lyout" 

**H»hM  tatmted  mo  ^th  my  povei-ty." 

**  09i,  yon  are  mistaken — you  misunderstood  him  !  "  Catherine  spoke 
'ith  energy,  getting  up  from  her  chair. 

**PcTfaap8  I  mm  too  proud — too  sensitive.     But  would  you  have  me 
otbnrtsol"  he  asked,  tenderly. 

■Where  my  father  is  concerned ^  yon  must  not  bo  sm*©.     He  in  full  of 
^JpnbflBB,"  aaid  Catherine, 

^H   *'Be  laagfaed  at  me  for  having  no  position  !     I  took  it  quietly;  bqt 
^^Aly  beeaime  be  belongs  to  yon." 

'•  I  don't  know,"  sfud  Catherine  ;  "  I  don't  know  what  ho  thinks.     I 
UD  nu*c  be  means  to  be  kind.     You  must  not  1>o  too  proud/' 

"  I  will  be  prond  only  of  you,"  Morris  answered.     '*  Will  you  meet 
ttr  in  the  Square  in  the  afternoon  1 " 

A  great  blush  on  Catherine's  part  had  been  the  answer  to  the  doclara- 
tim  I  haire  jizst.  quot«l.     She  turned  away,  heedless  of  hiu  qu«»tion. 

**  WiU  you  meet  me  t "  he  repeated.     "  It  is  very  quiet  there ;  no  one 
mi  tee  at — towards  drntk  1 " 

"  It  is  yon  who  are  unkind,  it  is  you  who  laugh,  when  you  say  such 
ttBg^aatbat.'' 

**  My  dear  girl  I "  the  young  man  murmiu^. 

"  You  know  how  little  there  is  in  me  to  be  proud  of.    I  am  ugly  and 

Xonria  j(raeted  this  remark  with  an  ardent  murmnr,  in  which  she 
nothing  articulate  but  an  assurance  that  she  was  his  own 


t  she  vent  on,     "  I  am  not  even — I  am  not  even '*     And  she 

a  momant 

*  Yon  are  not  what  t  ** 
**  I  Btn  imt  even  bruve.** 

•  Ab,  then,  if  you  arc  afraid,  what  shall  wo  do  1 " 

9k  bmitAtitd  awhile ;  then  at  last — "  You  must  come  to  the  house," 
«id  ;  ""  I  am  not  nfraid  of  that." 

I  would   nkther  it   were  in   the   Square,"  the  young  man  urged. 
i'M  kxu>w  bow  empty  it  is,  of^en.     Ko  one  will  see  as." 

J  4on*C  caro  who  tees  tts  !     But  leave  me  now." 
He  l«A  her  reaignedly  •  he  had  got  what  he  wanted.    Fortunately 
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he  WM  ignorant  tbat  half  an  hour  later,  gomg  bomo  with  her  f&thor  imi 
feeling  him  near,  the  poor  girl,  in  Bpito  of  lior  HUflfloii  doolarution  of 
courage,  began  to  tiemble  again.  Her  father  said  nothing ;  hut  she  had 
an  idea  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  in  the  darkneas.  Mrs.  Penniman 
also  was  silent ;  Morns  Town?*ond  bad  told  her  that  her  niece  preferred^ 
onromantically,  an  interview  in  a  chintz-covered  parlour  to  a  senti- 
mental tryst  l)e8ide  a  fountain  sheeted  with  dead  leaves,  and  fdie  was  I< 
in  wonderment  at  the  o<idity — almost  the  pervendty — of  the  choice. 


X. 


Catherine  received  the  young  man  the  next  day  on  the  ground  fJio 
had  chosen — amid  the'  chaste  upholstciy  of  a  New  York  drawing-room 
furnished  in  the  fashion  of  fifty  years  ago.  Morris  had  swallowed  hL* 
pride  and  made  the  effort  neccesary  to  cross  the  threshold  of  her  too 
derisive  parent — &n  act  of  magnanimity  which  conld  not  fail  to  rent 
Lim  doubly  interesting. 

"  Wo  must  settle  8omot.liing — we  must  take  a  line,"  he  declai 
passing  bis  hand  through  liis  hair  and  giving  a  glance   at  the  1< 
narrow  mirror  which  lulomed  the  space  between  tlie  two  windows, 
which  bad  at  its  base  a  little  gilded  bracket  covered  by  a  thin  slab 
white   marble^   supporting  in    its  turn  a  backgammon  board   foldi 
together  in  the  shape  of  two  volumes,  two  shining  folios  inscribed  in 
greenish  gilt  letters,  History  of  Ewjland,     If  Moiris  had  been  pleased 
describe  the  master  of  the  house  as  a  heartless  scoffer,  it  is  because 
thought  him  too  much  on  bis  guard,  nnd  this  wna  the  easiest  way 
express  his  own  dissatisfaction — a  dissatisfaction  which  he  had  made 
point  of  concealing  from  the  Doctor.     It  will  probably  seem  to 
reader,  however,  that  the  Doctor's  vigilance  was  by  no  means  excess!^ 
and  that  these  two  young  people  had  an  open  field-     Tlieir  intimacy 
now  coufdderablc,  and  it  may  appear  that  for  a  shrinking  and  retdrii 
person  our  heroine  had  been  lil)eral  of  her  favours.     The  young  m( 
within  a  few  days,  had  made  her  listen  to  things  for  which  she  bad  not 
supposed  that  she  was  prepared ;   having  a  lively  foreboding  of  ilij 
cultiee,  he  proceede<l  to  gain  as  much  ground  as  possible  in  the  pi 
He  remembcsred  that  fortune  favours  the  brave,  and  even  if  be  had 
gotten  it,  Mrs.  Peuniman  would  have  remembered  it  for  him.     ] 
Penniman  delighted  of  all  things  in  a  drama,  and  she  flattered  hi 
that  a  di*ama  would  now  be  enactetl.     Combining  as  hho  did  the  anal 
the  prompter  with  the  impatience  of  the  ttpectator,  she  had  long  su 
done  her  utmost  to  pull  up  the  curtsun.     She,  too,  expected  to  figure 
the  performance — to  be  the  confidant,  the  Choni»,  to  speak  the  epih 
It  may  even  be  aaid  that  there  were  timea  when  she  lost  sight  altogetbi 
of  the  moileat  heroine  of  the  play,  in  the  contemplation  c'* 
I'^aoenes  which  would  naturally  oomu*  between  the  hero  an^I 
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iVhot  Morris  \isA  toUl  Catherme  nt  Inst  wils  simply  that  be  loved 
iiUli£r  odoniU  bbr.  Virtually,  ho  hail  imulu  kuowii  ns  much 
— 'his  visiis  had  been  a  fieries  of  eloquent  iutuzuitioun  uf  it.  But 
ha  had  iifHrmud  it  ia  lover's  vowa,  aud,  as  a  memorablo  sign  of  it, 
te  had  p*8$^l  lib)  arm  round  the  girl's  waist  and  takon  a  kiss.  This 
h^ipf  oertitude  hiid  come  sooner  than  Catherine  expected,  and  she 
hwl  ragardcd  it,  very  naturally,  as  a  pricelofts  treiu)m*e.  It  may  even  be 
4o«hlal  whether  .she  batl  ever  deHnitoly  expected  to  [losuesa  it ;  she  bad 
vaiting  for  it,  and  she  had  never  said  to  herself  that  at  a  given 
it  most  oome.  A»  I  have  tried  to  explain,  she  was  not  eager 
Kb^  sxBCting ;  she  took  what  was  given  her  from  day  to  day ;  and  if 
tki  ikfthj^tfol  oujstom  of  her  lover's  viaita,  wliicb  yielded  her  a  happiness 
k  vhlGii  oonfidenoe  and  timidity  were  &ti*augely  blended,  had  stiddenly 
ms  to  an  end,  ebe  would  not  only  not  have  spoken  of  herself  as  one  of 
^  fimaken,  but  sbo  would  not  have  thought  of  herself  as  one  of  the 
ftfymntftl  AfW  Morris  had  kUsed  her,  the  last  time  he  was  with 
W,  u  a  ripo  assurauce  of  his  devotion,  she  beggod  him  to  go  away,  to 
Wrt  hrr  alooo,  to  let  her  think-  Morris  went  away,  taking  another 
tin  fifsC  But  Catherine's  meditations  had  Lickod  a  oorUin  cobercnoe. 
fte  felt  his  kisaefi  oa  her  lips  and  on  her  cheeks  for  a  long  time  aftcr- 
Twdi ;  Um  sensation  was  rather  an  obstacle  than  an  aid  to  reflection. 
ftevcttld  hare  liked  to  see  bpr  situation  all  clftvrly  l^efore  lier,  to  make 
iphar  mind  what  she  .should  do  if,  as  she  feareil,  her  father  should  tell 
W  Utat  h«  disapproved  of  Morris  Towi^send.  But  all  that  she  could 
Hfrwitli  any  vividness  was  that  it  was  terribly  strange  that  any  one 
dwvU  diniiprove  of  him  ;  that  there  must  in  that  case  be  some  mistake, 
tm»  nyirtery,  which  in  a  little  while  would  be  set  at  rest.  She  put  off 
4a4iag  sod  choosing ;  before  the  vision  of  a  conflict  ^^-ith  her  father  she 
4rO|i|j«d  her  eyea  and  sat  motionless,  holding  her  breath  and  waiting.  It 
tmdt  hm  koart  beat*  it  was  iutonsely  ]uunful.  When  Morris  kissed  her 
lad  mid  tlioae  things — that  also  made  her  heart  beat;  but  this  was 
*(ne^  and  it  frightened  her.  Nevertheless,  to-day,  when  the  young  man 
<9tka  df  mttli&g  something,  taking  a  Hue,  she  felt  that  it  was  the  truth, 
ftA  iho  anawercd  very  dimply  and  without  hesitating. 

•  DQst  do  onr  <luty,"  she  aaid ;  "  wc  must  speak  to  my  fatlier.    I 
h  to-night ;  you  must  do  it  to-morrow." 
*ItU  Twy  good  of  you  to  do  it  first,"  Morris  answered.    "The  young 
ao-— tl»e  happy  lover — generally  does  that.     Rut  just  as  you  please  !  " 

U|4eaard  Calhrrinfl  to  think  that  Khe  shouhi  l»o  brave  for  his  sake, 
■•diaher  Miaat'i  t^nvve  a  little  smile.    "  Women  have  moro 

*«boiaid;  ,       ^         ■  rio  it.  first.      Tliev  nrc  morr  conciliating  ; 

en  {ivmoado  hetter. " 


You*  '* 


pfiwtT.s  oi  poisuii-sinii,     Jiiit  aftnj-  ail,"'  Morrih 


littt  way — and  promise  me  this.     To-morrow, 
v.ni  wlW  be  very  gentle  and  respoctfoL" 
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"  Aa  much  so  as  possible,"  MorriB  promiBed.  "  It  won't  be  m«( 
use,  but  J  shall  ti7,  I  certainly  wouM  rather  have  you  easily  than  hai 
to  fight  for  yo-a  " 

"  Don't  talk  abont  6ghting ;  we  shall  not  fight.** 

*'Ah,  we  must  bo  prepannl,"  Morris   rejoined;    "yon    especiallj 
because  for  you  it  must  come  hardest.     Do  you  know  the  first  thi 
your  father  will  say  to  you  1 " 

"  No,  Morris ;  pleaee  tell  me." 

"  He  will  toll  you  I  am  meroenaiy," 

"Mercenary?" 

"  It's  a  big  word  ;  but  it  means  a  low  thing.     It  meiuui  that  I 
after  your  money," 

"  Oh  I "  murmured  Cathcnno,  softly. 

The  exclamation  was  so  deprecating  and  touching  that  Morris 
indulged  in  another  little  demonstration  of  affection.  "  But  he  will  be 
sure  to  say  it/'  he  added. 

*'  It  will  lie  easy  to  be  prepared  for  that,"  Catherine  said,     "  I  shall 
simply  say  that  he  i«  mistaken — that  other  men  may  be  that  way, 
that  you  are  not." 

"  You  must  make  a  great  point  of  that,  for  it  will  be  his  own 
point." 

Catherine  looked  at  her  lover  a  minute,  and  then  she  said,  "  I  shall 
persuado  him.     But  I  am  glad  we  shall  be  rich/'  she  added.  fl 

Mondfl  turned  away,  looking  into  tho  crown  of  his  hat.     "  No,  itV™ 
a  misfortune,"  he  aaid  at  last.     "  It  is  from  that  our  difficulty   will 
come." 

"  Well,  if  it  ifl  the  woi'st  misfortune,  wo  aro  not  so  unhappy.  Many 
people  would  not  think  it  so  bad.  I  will  persuade  him,  and  after  that 
we  shall  be  very  glad  we  have  money." 

Morris  Townsend  listened  to  this  robust  lope  in  silence.     "  I  will 
leave  my  defence  to  you ;  it's  a  charge  that  a  man  has  to  stoop  to  d< 
himself  from." 

Cathorino  on  lier  side  was  silent  for  a  while ;  she  was  looking  at 
while  he  looked,   with  a  good  deal  of  fixedness,  out  of  the  window. 
"  Morris/'  she  said,  abruptly,  "  are  you  very  sure  you  love  me  1 " 

He  turned  round,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  bending  over  her.  "  My 
own  dearest,  can  you  doubt  it  ? " 

"  I  have  only  known  it  five  days,"  she  said ;  *'  but  now  it  seema  to 
me  as  if  I  could  never  do  without  it." 

"  You  will  never  be  called   u]>on  to  try  ! "     And  ho  gave  a  litt 
tender,  reawiiring  laugh.    Then,  in  a  moment,  ho  added,  "  There  is 
thing  you  must  toll  me,  too."     She  had  closed  her  oyca  after  the 
words  she  uttered,  and  kept  them  closed;  and  at  this  she  uodded  hi 
head,  without  opening  them.     '*  You  muat  tell  me/*  he  went  on,  "thj 
if  your  father  is  dead  against  me,  if  he  absolutely  forbids  our 
yon  will  still  be  faithful." 
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CktiMriiM  opened  her  eyee,  gazmg  at  him,  anJ  she  coiild  give  no 

iise  Ui4n  what  he  read  there. 
"Too  wiJ!  cleave  to  met"  eaid  Morris,     "  You  know  you  are  your 
nistreaa — you  are  of  a^." 

"Ah,  Morria  \"  aho  znurmared,  for  all  anawcr.     Or  rather  not  for 

tbt  iba  put  lier  hand  into  his  own.     He  kept  it  awhile,  and  pre- 

ha  Idflsed  her  again.     This  is  all  that  need  be  recorded  of  their 

lUoQ  ;  hut  Mm.  Penniman,  if  she  had  been  preeent,  would  pn>- 

Uly  barn  admitted  that  it  waa  as  well  it  had  not  taken  place  beside 

tfe  (btmtaia  In  Woahingtoa  Square. 

^^VQKiHiie  listened  for  her  father  when  he  came  in  that  evening,  and  k1l6 
ttfluil  him  go  to  hia  study.  She  sat  quiet,  though  her  heart  wiis  beating 
Im,  fin- nearly  half  an  hour;  then  she  went  and  knocked  at  hin  door — a 
MMuuiiy  without  wliich  »he  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  thii$  apart- 
onL  On  entering  it  now  she  found  him  in  his  chair  beside  the  fire, 
tttertaining  himself  with  a  cigar  and  the  evening  paper. 

**  I  hare  eomething  to  Bay  to  you,"  she  began  very  gently ;  and  idie 
nt  down  in  the  first  place  that  offcu'ed. 

"  I  thall  be  very  happy  to  hear  it,  my  dear,"  said  her  father.  He 
vtitnd — waited,  looking  at  her,  while  she  stared,  in  a  long  silence,  at  the 
in.  He  was  curious  and  impatient,  for  ho  was  sure  she  was  going  to 
iflik  oC  Morris  Townsend ;  hut  he  let  her  take  her  o^ii  time,  for  he 
*ii  drtcrmined  to  bo  verj'  mild. 

*•  1  am  mugaged  to  be  married  ! "  Catherine  announced  at  laat,  atill 
Mtig  at  the  fire. 

The  Doctor  wna  startled  ;  the  ncoomplished  fact  waa  more  than  he 
W4  «3cpeoted.  But  be  betrayed  no  surprise.  '*  You  do  right  to  tell  me," 
W  amply  aaid.  ''And  who  is  the  happy  mortal  whom  you  have 
kaoouTDd  with  }-our  choice  t " 

*•  Mr.  Morris  Townsead,"  And  aa  she  pronounced  her  lover's  name, 
^fltfliiiia  looked  at  him.  What  she  saw  was  her  father's  nUII  grey  oye 
ttl  btt  olear-cnt,  definite  smile.  She  contcmpUt^d  these  objects  for  a 
and  then  aha  looked  back  at  the  fire ;  it  was  much  warmer. 

*  WboD  waa  this  arrangement  made  t  **  the  Doctor  asked. 
^'Tlli  aAvraoon — two  hounago." 

*  Wm  Mr.  Towueond  horo  t " 

'T«, 'ii^^^^c  j  ui  the  front  parlour."     She   was  very  glad  that  she 
Mk  witiGgtd  to  toll  him  that  the  ceremony  of  their  betrothal  had 

pkoe  out  ibore  under  the  bare  aUnUius  trees. 
"  la  it  Mriooa  1 "  aaid  the  Doctor. 

Vety  Beriotu,  bthar." 
Hv&thnr   waa  sit«nt  ii   moment.     *' Mr.   Townacnd  ought  to  have 
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"  He  meajis  to  tell  you  tomorrow." 
"  Aft«r  I  know  all  about  it  from  you  ?     He  ought  to 
before.     Does  lie  think  I  didn't  care — beoause  I   left  you   ho   much 
Uberty?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Catherine  ;  "  he  knew  you  would  care.     And  we  havo 
been  so  much  obliged  to  you  for — for  the  liberty." 

The  Doctor  gave  a  short.  l:uie;h.     "You  mi^ht  have  maden  bettor 
of  it,  Catherine." 

"Please don't  say  that,  t.itber,"  the  girl  urged,  softly,  fixing  her  d( 
and  gentle  eyes  upon  him. 

He  puHed  his  cigar  awhile,  meditatively.     "You  have  gone 
fast,"  he  said  at  last. 

**  Yes,"  Catherine  answered  simply  ;  "  I  think  we  have." 

Her  father  glancer]  at  her  an  instant,  removing  his  eyes  &om  tho  HreT 
"I  don't  wonder  Mi*.  Townaond  likes  you.     You  are  so  simple  and 
good." 

"  I  don't  know  why  it  is — bnt  he  f/oAs  like  me.     1  am  sure  of  tluit 

"  And  are  you  very  fond  of  Mr.  Townsend  t  " 

"  I  like  him  very  much,  of  course — or  I  shouldn't  consent  to  marry 
him." 

"  But  you  have  known  him  a  very  short  time,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,"  said  Catherine,  with  some  eagemefls,  "  it  doesn't  take  long 
like  a  person — when  once  you  begin." 

"  You  must  hiive  begun  very  quickly.  Was  it  the  first  time  yon  ttw 
him — that  night  at  your  aunt's  ]»arty  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  father,"  tlie  girl  answered.  **  L  can't  tell  yoo  about 
that." 

"  Of  coarse ;  that'.s  your  own  affair.     You  will  have  observed  that] 
have  acted  on  that  principle.     I  have  not  interfered,  I  have  left  youyoi 
liberty,  I  have  remembered  that  you  are  no  longer  a  little  girl — that 
have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion." 

"  I  feel  very  old — and  veiy  wise,"  said  Catherine,  smiling  faintly. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  before  long  you  will  feel  older  itnd  wiser  yet 
don't  like  your  engagement." 

*'  Ah  I  "  Catherine  exclaimed,  softly,  getting  up  from  her  chAii, 

**No,  my  dear.    I  am  sorry  to  give  you  pain  ;  but  I  don't  like  it. 
You  should  have  consulted  me  before  you  settled  it.     I  have  be»en 
easy  with  you,  and  I  feel  as  if  j-ou  had  taken  advantage  of  my  indnlj 
Most  decidedly,  you  sliould  have  spoken  to  me  first." 

Catherine  hositatfld  a  moment,  and  then — "  It  was  because  I 
afraid  you  wouldn't  like  it !  "  she  oonfessod. 

"  Ah,  there  it  is  !     You  hsd  a  bad  eonscience." 

"No,  I  have  not  a  Iwd  c(>n.science,  father!"  the  girl  cried  out,  with 
oonsiderablo  energy.  "  Please  don't  accuse  me  of  anything  so  droodfal." 
These  words,  in  fact,  represented  to  hor  imagination  something  ve»y 
terrible  indeed,  something  base  and  cruel,  which  &he  associated 
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fcOid  prisonera.     "  It  was  because  I  waa  afraid — afraid " 

If  yoa  were  a&»id,  it  wm  because  you  had  been  foolish ! " 
'*I  VM  afraid  you  didn't  like  !^Ir.  TowiiHOud." 
"YoQ  were  quite  right.     I  dou'i  like  him." 
**  Dear  fitther,  you  don't  know  lumf "  Baid  Catherine,  in  a  voice  so 

]y  ar^^umontative  that  it  might  have  touched  him. 
**  Vmy   true ;    I  don't  know  liini   intimately,     fiat  I   know  him 
iBomiL     I    have   my    impreasioQ    of   him.     You    don't    know    him 

She  iiood  before  the  fire,  with  her  hands  lightly  clasjHxI  in  front  of 
hv;  md  her  father,  lonning  back  in  his  chair  und  looking  up  at  her,  made 
AMnaark  with  a  placidity  that  might  have  been  irritating. 

I  doabt,  however,  whetlier  Catherine  was  irritated,  though  she  broke 
taftoa  veb«anent  protest.  "I  don't  know  him  1"  she  cried,  ''Why,  I 
bar  kijD — better  than  I  have  ever  know*n  any  one  !  " 

"  Tou  know  a  part  of  him — what  ho  has  chosen  to  show  you.  But 
joa  don't  know  Uie  reat." 

"  The  rest  ?     \Vliat  is  the  i-est  ] " 

**  Wkaterer  it  may  be.     There  is  sure  to  be  plenty  of  it." 
"I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Catherine,  remembering  how  Morris 
hnwrnrtkbd  her.     "Tou  mean  that  bo  is  mercenary." 
Bar  fiuliff  looked  up  at  her  Htill,  with  hl^  cold,  quiet,  reasonable  eye, 
£  nauit  it,  my  dear,  I  should  nay  it  t     But  there  is  an  error  I  wish 
ly  to  avoid — that  of  rendering  Mr,  Townsend  mora  interesting 
hj  ■aying  hard  Uungs  about  him." 
"  I  won*t  think  them  hard,  if  tliey  are  true/'  said  Catharine, 
*  If  yon  doa'l,  you  will  Iw  a  remarkably  sensible  young  woman !  " 
'  They  will  be  your  rMsoas,  at  any  rate,  and  you  will  want  me  to 
yoar  rfiMooa." 

Thm  Doctor  smiled  a  little.  "  Very  true.  You  have  a  perfect  right 
teuklbrtfaom."  And  ho  puffed  his  cigai*  a  few  moments.  "Very  well, 
•"ft,  wiiboQt  aecofitng  Mr.  Townsend  of  being  in  love  only  with  your 
Mwae  and  with  the  fortune  that  you  justly  expect — I  will  say  that 
l^w  ia  mrmj  rttuion  to  ftuppose  that  tb^e  good  things  have  entered  into 
■I  cakwUliiTO  marr  largely  than  a  tender  solicitude  for  your  liappineas 
^iiiUy  tequiiea.  There  ia  of  courso  nothing  imposaible  in  an  intelligent 
•atertaining  a  diiuntereatod  affection  for  you.  You  are  an 
girl,  and  an  intelligent  young  man  might  Aasily  find  it 
^  fiat  the  principal  thing  that  wo  know  about  thiayoung  man — who 
^  ^Arndf  wy  iatelligiint — IquIb  ua  to  suppose  that,  however  much  he 
^f  vaJuA  your  poTBOoal  merita,  he  viUucm  your  money  more;  The 
^Qi«f«i  ihin^  we  ktu3w  about  hitn  is  that  he  baj;  led  a  life  of  diasipa- 
^  sad  baa  ipeut  a  fortune  of  hiti  own  in  doing  so.  Tliat  i>i  enough 
^  QB,  my  «laar«  I  wish  you  to  marry  a  young  man  with  other  an* 
jooag  man  who  could  give  positive  guarantees.     If  Morris 
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Townsend  baa  spent  bia  own  fortuiie  in  amiiaing  himself^  thero  is  every 
reason  to  believe  thftt  he  wouM  spend  yours." 

The  Doctor  delivered  himself  of  these  remnrks  slowly,  deliljemtely, 
with  occasional  pauses  and  prolongations  of  accent,  which  made  no  great 
allowance  for  poor  Catherine's  suspense  as  to  his  concliiMon.  She  sat 
down  at  last,  with  her  head  bent  and  her  eyes  still  6xed  upon  him  ;  and 
strangely  enough — I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  it — even  while  she  felt  that 
what  be  said  went  bo  torribly  against  her,  sho  admu'ed  his  neatness  and 
noblonees  of  expression.  There  was  something  hopeless  and  oppre£Ri\'e 
in  having  to  arguo  with  her  father  ;  but  she  too,  on  her  side,  mu.st  try 
to  be  clear.  He  was  so  quiet ;  he  was  not  at  all  angry  ;  and  she, 
must  be  quiet.     But  her  very  effort  to  be  quiet  made  her  tremble. 

"  That  ifl  not  the  principal  thing  we  know  about  him,"  she  said ; 
there  was  a  touch  of  her  tremor  in  her  voice.  **  There  are  other  things 
— many  other  things.  He  han  very  liigh  ahilitieB — he  wants  so  much  to 
do  something.  He  is  kind,  and  generous,  and  true,"  said  poor  Catherine, 
who  hod  not  suspected  hitherto  the  resources  of  her  eloquence.  *'  And 
Ms  fortune — bia  fortune  that  he  spent — was  very  small !  " 

'*  All  the  more  reason  he  shouldn't  have  spent  it,"  cried  the  Doctor 
getting  up  with  a  laugh.  Then  as  Catherine,  who  had  also  risen  to  her 
feet  again,  stood  there  in  her  rather  angular  earnestness,  wishing  so  much 
and  expressing  so  little,  be  drew  her  towards  him  and  kissed  her. 
"  You  won't  think  zne  cniol '("  he  said,  holding  her  a  moment. 

This  question  was  not  reassuring ;  it  seemed  to  Catherine,  on  the 
contraiy,  to  suggest  possibilitiee  which  made  her  feel  sick.  But  she 
amiwcrcd  coherently  enough — "No,  dear  father;  because  if  you  knew 
how  I  feel — and  yoii  must  know,  you  know  everything — yon  would  be 
so  kind,  so  gentle." 

**  Yes,  I  think  I  know  how  you  feel,"  the  Doctor  said.  "  I  will  be 
very  kind — be  sure  of  that.  And  I  will  see  Mr.  Townsend  to-morrow. 
Meanwhile,  and  for  the  preecnt,  be  so  good  as  to  mention  to  no  one  that 
you  nre  engaged." 


xn. 


On  the  morrow,  in  the  afternoon,  he  stayed  at  home,  awaiting 
Townsend's  call — a  proceeding  by  which  it  appeared  to  him  (justly 
haps,  for  he  was  a  very  busy  man)  that  be  paid  CoUierine's  suitor 
honour  and  g:iVG  both  theso  young  people  so  much  the  loss  to  comph 
of.     Morris  presented  himself  with  a  countenance  sufficiently  sercne- 
appcarod    to  have  forgotten  the   *'in.sult'*  for  which   he  had   solicil 
Catherine's  sympathy  two  evenings  before,  and  Dr.  Sloper  lost  no 
in  letting  him  know  that  he  had  boen  prepared  for  his  visit. 

"Catherine  told  me  yesterday  wliat  has  l»een  going  on  between  you,' 
he  said.  "You  must  allow  me  to  say  that  it  would  bare  bMD  1j«coming 
of  you  to  give  me  notice  of  your  intentions  before  they  had  gone  so  hr" 
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"T  ahoald  Lave  done  90"  Morris  aaswored,  "  if  you  hod  not  had  ao 
■ob  (ho  ^>peanuic4a  of  leaviug  your  duughtei*  at  lit>erty.     She  seeina  to 
qaitofa«r  own  mistress." 

"litar&lly,  she  is.     But   she  has  not  uuianeipateii  herself  moiully 

iBto  fkr,  I  trustf  a8  to  chooeo  u  huabuud  without  coufiuUiug  mc.     I 

?•  la^  her  at  liberty,  but  I  hare  not  been  in  the  least  indifferent.     The 

fa  IB  that  your  little  aflair  has  como  to  a  head  with  a  rapidity  that 

Mu     It  was  only  the  other  day  that  Catherine  made  your 

***IMiintftnirr  " 

**It  was  not  long  ago,  certainly,"  said  MorrL^  with  gre^it  g:nivit7. 
"  1  admit  that  we  hare  not  1>een  slow  to — to  arrive  at  an  underatanding. 
fiottJhat  was  very  natural,  from  the  moment  we  were  sure  of  ourselvea 
—tad  of  each  other.  My  interest  in  Miss  Sloper  began  the  first  time  I 
•whor." 

"  Did  it  not  by  chance  precede  your  di'st  meeting  t "  the  Doctor  asked. 
Morris  looked  at  him  an  Instant.     '*  I  certainly  had  already  heard 
■L«  was  a  charming  girl." 
A  charming  girl — that's  what  you  think  her  Y " 
"  AsBurodly.     Otherwise  I  should  not  be  sitting  here." 
The  Doctor  meditated  a  moment.     "  My  dear  young  man,"  be  said  at 
Wt, "  yon  must  be  very  susceptible.     As   Catheriuo's  father,  1  luive,  I 
tmt,  a  just  and  tender  appreciation  of  her  many  good  qualities  ;  but  I 
Wt  aiud  telling  you  that  I  have  never  thought  of  her  as  a  charming 
p\  ami  never  expected  any  one  else  to  do  so. 

Uorm  Townsend  received  thi^  statement  with  a  smile  thnt  was  not 
^faoOy  <levoid  of  defierenoe.  "I  ilon't  know  whtit  I  might  think  of  her 
^  I  were  her  father.  I  c&n*t  put  myself  in  that  place.  I  spe^ik  from  my 
point  of  view." 

Too  Mptskk  very  well,"  said  tlie  Doctor ;  "  but  that  is  not  all  that  is 
I  told  Catherine  yestoHay  that  I  dis:ipprovod  of  her  engage- 


'9m  bt  me  know  as  much,  and  I  was  very  aorry  to  hear  it.     I  am 
diiappointed."     And  Monissat  in  sitence  awhile,  looking  at  the 


**  Did  you  nsally  expect  I  would  say  I  was  delighted,  and  throw  my 
^^Ucr  taio  your  anoaT  " 
"Ob,  no ;  I  had  an  idea  you  didn't  like  me." 
*  wWt  gave  you  ilie  idea  1  " 
"IIm  fret  that  I  am  poor." 

"llttttkiaA  hu-sh  sound,"  auid  the  Doctor,  "but  it  is  about  the 
^'^--HipMJriog  of  you  Atinctly  as  a  son-in-law.  Your  absence  of  means, 
"  ^proAHidD,  of  visahlr  rebources  or  pnMfietrU,  places  you  in  a  cateigory 
^  vlueh  it  would  b©  impruilout  for  me  to  select  a  husband  for  my 
r,  who  U  m  weak  young  wumuu  with  a  large  fortune.  In  any 
t^fmdij  I  am  pafectly  prepared  Lo  like  you.  Asa  sou-in-Uw,  I 
yool" 
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Morris  Townsend  listened  respectfully.  **  I  don't  think  Miae  SIoH 
in  a  weak  woman,"  he  preHently  said.  ^ 

*'  Of  course  you  must  defend  her — it's  the  least  you  can  do.  Bufl 
have  known  my  child  twenty  years,  ai^d  you  have  known  her  six  wuJ 
Even  if  she  were  not  weak,  however,  you  would  still  be  a  pennild 
man."  m 

*'  Ah,  yes ;  that  is  my  weakness  I  And  therefore,  you  mean,  I  m 
mercenary — I  only  wont  your  daughter's  money."  m 

"  I  don't  say  that.  1  am  not  obliged  to  say  it ;  and  to  say  it,  sn 
under  stress  of  compulaioni  would  be  very  bod  tastei.  I  aay  simply  tH 
you  belong  to  the  wrong  category."  1 

*'  But  your  daughter  doesn't  marry  a  category/'  Townsend  urgfl 
with  his  handsome  mnile.  **She  marriee  an  individual — an  individd 
whom  she  is  so  j;;ood  as  to  say  she  loves/*  V 

"  An  individual  who  offers  so  little  in  return  !  "  M 

"  Is  it  possible  to  offer  moi-e  thnn  the  moat  tender  affection  and  a  lifl 
long  devotion  1 "  the  young  man  demanded.  ■ 

"  It  defends  how  we  take  it.  It  is  possible  to  offer  a  few  other  thiqfl 
besides,  and  not  only  it  ia  possible,  but  it  is  tlie  custom.  A  Ufe-lod 
devotion  Is  measui*od  after  the  fnct ;  and  meanwhile  it  is  usual  in  Uie^ 
oasee  to  give  a  few  mateiial  securities.  Wliftt  areyoiu^l  A  very  hand- 
some face  and  figui'e,  and  a  very  good  manner.  They  are  excellent 
far  as  they  go,  but  they  don't  go  far  enough." 

"  There  is  one  thing'you  should  add  to  them,"  said  Morris  :  "  the  w< 
of  a  gentleman  !  " 

**  The  woi*d  of  a  gentleman  that  you  will  always  love  Catht 
You  must  be  a  vory  fine  gentleman  to  be  sure  of  that." 

"  The  word  of  a  gentleman  that  I  am  not  mercenary ;  that  mf 
tion  for  Miaa  Sloper  is  as  pure  and  disinterested  a  sentiment  as 
lodged  in  a  human  breast !     I  care  no  more  for  her  fortune  than 
ashes  in  that  gi-ate." 

"  I  take  note — I  take  note,"  said  the  Doctor.     "  But,  having 
so*  I  turn  to  our  category  again.     Even  with  that  solemn  vow  on  y< 
lips,  you  take  your  place  in  it.     There  is  notliing  against  you  but 
accident,  if  you  will ;  but  with  my  tidily  years'  medical  practice,  I  ha^ 
seen  that  accidents  may  have  far-reaclung  consequences." 

Morris  smoothed  his   hat — it  was  already  remarkably  glossy — i 
continued  to  display  a  self-conti'o]  which,  as  the  Doctor  was  obligod 
admit,  was  extremely  creditable  to  him.     But  his  disappointment 
evidently  keen. 

"  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to  make  you  believe  in  me  ? " 
•*  If  there  were,  I  should  he  soitv  to  suggest  it,  for — don't  yon  see 
don't  want  to  believe  in  yon  ! "  said  the  Doctor,  smiling. 
'*  I  would  go  and  dig  in  the  fields." 
"  That  would  be  foolish," 
•'  I  will  take  the  firet  work  that  oficrsj  to-morrow.'* 
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■'  Do  80  by  all  moans — but  for  your  own  sake,  not  for  mine." 

*'  I  see  ;  you  tliink  I  am  an  idler  !  "  Morris  catclaimed,  a  little 


too 
Bnt  he  saw  hia 


lunch  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  has  made  a  discovery, 
error  immediately  and  blushed. 

"  It  doesn't  matter  what  I  think,  when  once  I  have  told  you  I  don't 
think  of  you  us  a  son-in-law." 

But  Mollis  persisted.     "  You  think  I  would  squander  her  money  t " 
I  The  Doctor  smiled.     "  It  doesn't  matter,  as  I  say  ;  but  I  plead  guilty 

L    to  that." 

^^  "  That's  because  I  spent  my  own,  I  suppose/'  said  Morris.  '^  I  frankly 
^hcnfees  that.  I  have  been  wild.  I  have  been  foolish.  I  will  tell  you 
^Hreryorazy  thing  I  ever  did,  if  you  like.  There  were  some  great  follies 
among  the  number — I  have  never  concealed  that.  But  I  have  sown  my 
wildoata.  Isn't  thex'e  some  proverb  about  a  reformed  rakel  I  was 
not  ft  take,  but  I  iis&ure  you  I  have  lefoi-med.  It  is  Ijetter  to  luive 
amused  oooi^elf  for  a  while  and  have  done  with  it.  Your  daughter 
would  never  care  for  a  milksop ;  and  I  will  tiiku  the  liberty  of  saying 
Uifct  you  would  like  one  quite  as  little.  Besides,  between  my  money  and 
^n  there  is  a  great  diflerence.  I  spent  my  own  ;  it  vfaa  because  it  was 
ly  own  that  I  sjjent  it.  And  I  made  no  debts  ;  when  it  was  gone  I 
'topped.     I  don't  owe  a  penny  in  the  world." 

"Allow  me  to  inquii-e  what  youai-e  living  on  now^ — thoughl  admit," 
the  Doctor  added,  •*  that  the  question,  ou  my  pai't,  is  inconsistent." 

**I  am  living  on  the  remnants  of  my  property,"  said  Morris  Town- 
fiend. 

*'  Thank  you  ! "  the  Doctor  gravely  replied. 

Yes,  oertainly,  Morris's  8elf-conti*ol  was  hmdahle.     *' Even  admit* 
™g  I  attach  an  undue  importance  to  MLss  Sloper's  fortuue,"  he  went  on, 
*  *onId  not  that  be  in  itself  an  assuranoo  that  I  would  take  good  care 
ofiti" 

^  That  you  should  take  too  much  care  would  be  quite  as  bad  as  tluit 
ahonUl  take  too  little.     Catherine  might  sufler  as  much  by  your 
'^^omy  aa  by  your  exti-avagance." 

'*  I  think  you  arc  very  unjust ! "     The  yoimg  man  made  this  declam- 
I     "*^  decently,  civilly,  without  violence. 

'  **  It  is  your  privilege  to  think  so,  and  I  surrender  my  i-eputation  to 

^**  1     I  certainly  don't  flatter  myself  I  gratify  you." 

**  Don't  you  care  a  little  to  gratify  your  daughter  1     Do  yow  enjoy  the 
*"^*-  cf  making  her  miseiuble  1 " 
\  **  I  am  peifectly  itaigned  to  her  thinking  me  a  t)Tant  for  a  twolve- 

l*t>nth." 

^B  **  For  a  twelvemonth  ! "  exclaimed  Morris,  >vith  a  laugh. 
m^    '*  For  a  lifetime,  then  !     She  may  as  well  be  miserable  in  tliat  way  as 
I     '^  tU  other." 

Here  at  last  Morris  loBt  hia  temper.     **  Ah,  you  are  not  polite,  sir  I " 
L    ^criad. 
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"  You  push  me  to  it — you  argue  too  much." 
'*  I  have  a  great  deal  at  stake." 

**  Well,  whatever  it  is/'  said  the  Doctor,  *'  you  have  lost  it !  " 
"  Are  you  sure  of  that  1 "  aukod  Morris ;  "  oi-e  you  sure  your  daughttf 
wiD  give  me  up  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  of  course,  you  have  lost  it  as  far  aa  I  am  concerned.  Ai 
for  Catherine's  giving  you  np— no,  I  am  not  sure  of  it.  But  as  I  siudl 
strongly  recommend  it,  aa  I  have  a  gi*eat  fund  of  refii)ectand  affection  ia 
my  daughter's  mind  to  draw  upon,  and  aa  she  has  the  sentiment  of  dutf 
developed  in  a  very  high  degree,  I  think  it  extremely  possible.'* 

Morris  Townaend  began  to  smooth  his  hat  again.  "  I,  too,  have  a 
fund  of  affection  to  draw  upon  [  "  he  obsei^vctl  at  last. 

The  Doctor  at  this  point  showed  hifl  own  tirst  symptouis  of  irritation. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  defy  mc  1 " 

**CalI  it  what  you  please,  sir  I     I  mean  not  to  give  vour  daugh 
up." 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head.     "  I  haven't  the  least  fear  of  your  jiiuin, 
away  your  life.     You  are  made  to  enjoy  it." 

Morris  gave  a  laugh.     '*  Your  opposition  to  my  marriage  is  all  the 
more  cruel,  then  I     Do  you  intend  to  forbid  your  daughter  to  see 
again  1" 

"  She  is  past  the  age  at  which  people  are  forbidden,  and  I  am  not 
father  in  an  old-fashioned  novel.     But  I  shall  strongly  urge  her  to 
with  you." 

"  I  don't  think  she  will,"  said  Morris  Townsend. 

"Perhaps  not.     But  I  shall  have  done  what  I  could." 

"  She  has  gone  too  far,"  Morris  went  on. 

*'  To  retreat  t     Then  let  her  Ktop  where  she  ia." 

*'  Too  far  to  stop,  I  mean." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  bim  a   moment;  Morris  had  hiA  hand  on  ^ 
door.     "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  impartineuce  in  your  saying  it." 

"  I  will  say  no  more,  sir  I  "  Morris  answered  ;  and,  making  his  bo' 

ho  left  the  room. 
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T  may  }yQ  thought  the  Doc- 
tor WU8  too  positive,  and 
Mrs.  Almonil  intimated  or 
much.  But  A8  ho  snid,  ho 
had  his  impresfiion ;  it 
Boemed  to  him  Bufficicmt, 
and  ho  had  no  vnah  to 
modify  it.  He  hud  pAsaed 
hm  lifo  ID  estimating 
people  (it  was  part  of  the 
medical  trade),  and  in 
nineteen  caries  out  of 
twenty  he  waa  right. 

'*  Perhaps  Mr,  Towns- 
end  18  the  twentieth  case/' 
ttaid  Mrs.  Almond. 

'*  Perhaps  he  is,  though 
he  doesn't  look  to  mo  at 
all  like  a  twontieth  caae. 
But  I  will  give  him  the 
and,  to  make  siu'p,  I  will  go  and  talk  with   Mra. 
will  almost  certainly  tell  mo  I  hare  dono  right;  Hut 
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it  ifl  just  poaatble  that  she  iriU  prove  to  me  that  I  h&re  mode  the  gmMt^ 
mistake  of  my  life.  If  phe  does,  I  will  beg  Mr.  Townsend's  pftnkm. 
You  needn't  inrite  her  to  meet  me,  as  you  kindly  proposed  ;  I  ^«rill  writt 
her  a  frank  letter,  telling  her  how  matters  stand,  and  asking  leave 
come  and  see  her." 

"  I  am  afraid  the  fraukneis  will  be  cbieHy  on  your  side.     The 
Utile  woman  will  stand  up  for  her  brother,  whatever  he  may  be." 

"  Whatever  he  may  be  1  I  doubt  that.  People  are  not  always 
fond  of  their  brothers." 

"  Ah,"  said  ilrs.  Almond,  *'  when  it's  a  question  of  thirty  thom 
a  year  coming  into  a  family " 

*'  If  she  stands  up  for  him  on  account  of  the  money,  she  will  he'j 
humbug.     If  she  is  a  humbug  I  shall  see  it.     If  I  see  it,  I  won't 
time  with  her." 

**  She  is  not  a  humbug — she  is  au  exemplary  woman.  She  wiD 
wish  to  play  her  brother  a  trick  simply  becaxise  he  it*  selfish." 

"  If  she  is  worth  talking  to,  she   will  sooner  play  him  a  triok 
that  he  should  play  Catherine  one.  Has  she  seen  Catherine,  by  the  wayJ 
dues  she  know  her  t  " 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Mr.  Townsend  can  have  had  no  parttci 
interest  in  bringing  them  together." 

"  If  she  is  an  exemplary  woman,  na  But  we  shall  see  to  wi 
extent  she  answers  your  dpecription." 

"  I  shall  be  curious  to  hear  her  description  of  you  I "  siid 
Almond,  with  a  laugh.     *'  And,  meanwhile,  how  is  Catherine  taking  it' 

"  As  she  takes  everything — as  a  matter  of  com-ae." 

"  Doesn't  she  make  a  noise  f    Hasn't  she  made  a  scene  f " 

'*  Slie  is  not  scenic," 

**  I  thought  a  love-lorn  maiden  was  always  scenic." 

"  A  ridiculous  widow  is  more  so.     lA\*inia  haa  made  tne  a 
she  thinks  me  very  arbitrary." 

"  She  has  a  talent  for  being  in  the  wrong,"  said  Mrs.  Almond.    **  But 
I  am  very  sorry  for  Catherine,  all  tiie  same," 

"  So  am  I.     But  she  will  get  over  it," 

"  You  believe  she  will  give  him  up  1  " 

"  I  count  upon  it.     yiie  has  such  an  admiration  for  her  father." 

"  Oh,  wo  know  all  about  that  i  But  it  only  makes  mo  pity  her 
more.  It  makes  her  dilemma  the  more  painful,  and  the  effort 
choosing  between  you  and  iier  lover  almost  impoaaiblo." 

"  If  she  can't  choose,  all  the  bettor." 

"Yes;  but  he  will  stand  there  entreating  her  to  choose,  and  1a\ 
will  pull  on  that  side." 

"  I  am  glad  she  is  not  on  ray  side ;  she  is  capable  of  ruining 
exoolleut  cause.     The  day  Lavinia  gets  into  your  boat  it  cajJsizBS. 
she  had  better  bo  careful,"  said  the  Doctor.     **  I  will  have  uo 
mr  house  I" 
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ilie  will  be  caraful ;  for  she  is  at  bottom  vety  much 

turo  botli  afraid   of  me — harmless  as  I  am  t "   tho  Doctor 
"  And  it  in  on  that  that  I  biiilil — on  tho  salutary  terror  I 
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his  frank   letter   to  Mrs.   Mont^mory,  who  piinctually 
it,  mentioning  an  hour  at  which  he  might  present  himself  in 
Avenue.     She  lived  in  a  neat  little  house  of  red  brick,  which 
freshly  painted,  with   the  edges  of  the  bricks  very  sharply 
it  in  white.     It  haa  now  di;sappearcd,  with  its  companioua,  to 
for  a  row  of  structures  mor-o  majestic.     There  wc!«  greou 
the  windows,  without  slat:),  but  piei'ced  with  little  holes, 
in  groups ;  and  before  the  house  was  a  diminutive  "  yard/* 
with  a  bush  of  luyst^i-ious  characterf  and  suiroundod  by  a 
paling,  painted  in   tlie  same  green  aa  the  shutters.     Tho 
ike  a  magui&t*d  babyhouse,  and  might  have  been  taken 
shelf  in  a  toy-shop.     Dr.  8loper,  wheu  he  went  to  i-ull, 
ha  glanced  at  tliu  objects  I  have  enumerated,  that 
was  (evidently   a   thrifty   and   8Blf-re8})ectiiig   little 
proportions  of  her  dwelling  seemed  to  indicate  tluit 
Bmall  atnture — who  took  a  vii-tuous  satisfaction  in   keeping 
\  and  had  resolved  that,  since  she  might  not  be  splendid,  she 
Inst  bo  immaculate.     She  received  him  in  a  little  parlour, 
predaely  the  |XLrlour  he  hail  cxpcctod  :  a  Amall  un^jieckled 
with  a  dtttjultory  foliage  of  tij«ue-paper,  and  with 
drvjia,  amid  whicli — to  carry  out  the  analogy — the  tern- 
leafy  season  was  maintained   by  means  of  a  cant-iron 
n  dry,  blue   llame  aiid   smelling  strongly  of  varnish. 
nnbotliMhod  with  engravings  swathed   in  pink  gauxe, 
OrnaiDSDted   witli  volumes  of  extnicts  fi-om  the  fjoeta, 
in  bUck  cloth  stamped  with  llorid  designs  in  jaundiced 
T  had  time  to  take  cogui&ance  of  these  details  ;  for  Mrs. 
LltrbcKO  conduct  he  pronounced  under  tho  circumstancen 
bim  waiting  some  ton  minutes  before  she  appeared. 
%  ahfl  rustled  in,  smootbing  down  a  still  ]>oplin  dress, 
IHghtowl  tixuh  m  a  gracefully  rounded  cheek. 
A  amall,  plump,  fair  woman,  with  a  bright,  clear  eye,  and  an 
»ir  of  DCiatneii*  and  briskne^.     liut  these  quiUittO:5  wore 
d  with  an  uiuiflp»tod  humility,  and  the  Doctor  gave 
soon  as  he  lukd  looked  at  her.     A  brave  little  ])CJ-6on, 
pcuvpiionN,  and  yet  a  dislivlief  in  her  own  talent  for  social, 
fitun  practical,  nifairs — tbis  was  hLi  nipid  uicutai  r^tunic 
^  who,  an  he  saw,   waa  flattered  by  wliat  she  re- 
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garded  as  the  honour  of  his  visit.  Mrs.  Montgomory,  in  li<r 
i*ed  house  in  the  Second  Avenvie,  was  a  pei-son  for  whom  I 
one  of  the  great  men,  one  of  the  6no  gentlemen  of  New  York ;  anJ 
vhile  she  fixed  Iter  agitated  eyes  upon  him,  while  she  clasped  h& 
mittened  hands  together  in  her  glossy  poplin  Inp,  she  had  tlie  appeanuus 
of  saying  to  herself  that  ho  quite  answei-ed  her  idea  of  what  n  distiii- 
guisheil  guent  would  naturally  lie.  8be  ajHjlogLsed  for  being  latej 
he  interrupted  her. 

"  It  doesn't  matter/'  he  said  ;  "  for  while  I  sat  here  I  had  lini 
think  over  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  and  to  make  up  my  mind  ho' 
begin." 

"  Oh,  do  begin ! "  murmured  Mrs.  Montgomery. 

"  It  is  not  80  easy/*  Raid  the  Doctor,  smiling.     "  You  will 
gathered  from  my  letter  that  I  wish  to  nak  you  a  few  questionjt,  and 
may  not  fin<i  it  ven*  comfortable  to  answer  them." 

"Yea;  I  have  thought  what  I  should  say.     It  ia  not  vei-y  ea«y." 

"  But  you  must  understand  my  situation — my  state  of  mind, 
brother  wishes  to  marry  my  daughter,  and  I  wish  to  find  out  what 
of  a  young  man  he  is,     A  good  way  to  do  so  eeemod  to  bo  to  come 
ask  you,  whicli  I  have  pi*ocoeded  to  do.'* 

Mrs.  Montgomery  evidently  took  the  situation  vety  aeriously; 
wns  in  a  state  of  extreme  moral  concentration.     She  kept  her 
eyes,  which  were  illumined  by  a  sort  of  brilliant  modesty,  atturhi 
hia  own  cotmtenance,  and  evidently  paid  the  most  earnest  attC'Utioi 
each  of  his  word.s.     Her  expression  indicated  that  she  thought  his 
of  coming  to  see  her  a  very  superior  conception,  but  that  sho  was 
afraid  to  have  opinions  on  strange  subjects. 

•'  I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  in  a  tono  whidi 
to  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  bad   nothing  to  do  with 
question. 

The  Doctor  took  advantage  of  this  admission.  "  I  didn't  coi 
see  you  for  your  pleasure;  I  came  to  makt*  you  say  disagreeable  tl 
— and  you  can't  like  that.     What  sort  of  a  gentleman  is  your  bpotb< 

Mrs.  Montgomery's   illuminated   giue  grew   vague,   and 
wander.     She  smiled  a  little,  and  for  some  time  made  no  anai 
that  the  Doctor  at  last  became  impatient.     And  her  answer,  wl 
eune,  was  not  satisfactory.     "  It  is  difficult  to  talk  about  one's  bi 

"  Kot  whea  onu  is  foiul  of  lam,  and  when  onu  hiia  plenty  of 
to  say." 

"Yea,  even  then,  when  a  gwjd  dwil  depends  on  it/'  ftaid 
Montgomery. 

"Nothing  depend.*?  on  it,  f)r  you." 

"  I  mean  for — for "  and  &ho  hesitated. 

**  For  your  brother  himself.     I  see  I  " 

"  I  mean  for  Miss  Sloper/*  snid  Mrs,  Montgomrry. 

The  Doctor  liked  this :  it  had  the  accent  of  sincoritv. 
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iliat'fl  the  point.  If  my  poor  girl  should  marry  your  brother,  every  thmg 
f— aa  regards  her  huppiuesa — would  depend  on  his  being  a  good  fcUow. 
Bhe  ifl  the  best  creftture  in  the  world,  and  slie  could  never  do  him  a  grain 
pf  injoiT.  He,  on  the  other  h.ini1,  if  ho  should  not  be  all  that  we  de- 
pire,  might  mnko  her  very  miserable.  That  is  why  I  want  you  to  throw 
{bome  light  upon  hiH  cluLnicter,  you  know.  Of  course,  yon  ure  not  bound 
to  do  it.  My  daughter,  whom  you  have  never  seen,  is  nothing  to  you ; 
fcnd  I,  possihly,  am  only  an  indiscreet  and  impertinent  old  man.  It  ift 
perfectly  open  to  you  to  tell  me  that  my  vimt  is  in  ver>'  bad  taate  and 
Ihat  I  had  better  go  about  my  busimwa.  But  I  don*t  think  you  will  do 
Una ;  because  I  think  we  shall  interest  you,  my  poor  girl  and  I.  I  am 
Bure  that  if  you  wei-e  to  Boe  Catherine,  she  would  interest  you  very 
much.  I  don't  mean  because  she  is  intei-esting  in  the  ufiunl  sense  of  the 
Word,  but  because  you  would  feel  sorry  for  her.  She  ia  so  soft,  so 
Bimple-minJod,  she  would  be  such  an  easy  victim  !  A  biid  husband 
voiild  have  remarkable  facilities  for  making  her  miserable ;  for  she 
*Duld  hftve  nmther  the  intelligence  nor  the  resolution  to  get  the  better 
of  him,  and  yet  she  would  Imvo  an  eoaggerated  ix>wer  of  suffering.  I 
lee,"  added  the  Doctor,  with  his  most  insinuating,  his  most  professional 
tuigb,  "  you  are  already  interested !  " 

"I   have  been  interested  from   the  moment  he  told  me  he  wofi 
^■jged,"  said  Mm.  Montgomery. 
^V^  Ah  I  he  says  tliat — he  calls  it  an  engagement?  " 
"Oh,  he  has  told  mo  you  didn't  like  it." 
"  Did  ho  tell  you  that  I  don't  like  fiim  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  told  me  that  too.  I  said  I  couldn't  help  it !  "  added  lyirs. 
UoDtgomery. 

Of  course  you  can't.  But  what  you  can  do  is  to  tell  mo  Z  am  right 
—to  give  me  an  atteatationj  as  it  were."  And  tho  Doctor  acoompaiucd 
thii  remark  with  another  professional  smilo. 

itrs.  Montgomery',  however,  aiuiled  not  at  all  ;  it  was  obvious  that 
Ab  could  not  take  the  humorous  view  of  his  appeal.  "  That  is  a  good 
^1  to  ask,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that ;  and  I  must,  in  conscience,  remind 
^  of  the  advantages  a  young  man  marrying  my  daughter  would  enjoy. 
ttBbas  an  income  of  ten  thousand  dollni-s  in  her  own  right,  left  her  bj 
W  mother ;  if  she  marries  a  hunband  I  approve,  she  will  come  into 
^ost  twice  as  much  more  at  my  death." 

Mrs.   Montgomery  listened  in   great  earnestness   to   this   splendid 
Coancial   statement ;    she   had    never    heard  thousands   of  dollars  so 
'*miliarly  talked  about.     She  flushed  a  little  with  excitement.     ''  Your 
Otiighter  will  be  immensely  rich,"  she  said  softly, 
"Precisely— that's  the  bother  of  it." 

"And  if  Morris  Hhould  marry  her,  he — he -"     And  she  hesitated 

linudly, 

"He  would  be  master  of  all  that  money  1     By  no  means.     Ho  would 
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be  maetcr  of  tho  ton  thousand  a.  year  that  sho  has  trom  hor  mothCTyi 
I  should  leavp  every  penny  of  my  own  fortune,  oamod  in  tho  Inboric 
exercise  of  my  profession,  to  my  nephews  and  niooes." 

Mr*.  Montgomery  dropped  her  eyes  at  this,  and  sat  for  »ome  tii 
guing  at  the  straw  matting  which  covered  her  tloor. 

"  I  suppose  it  seems  to  yon,"  said  the  Doctor,  laughing,  '*  that  in 
doing  I  shouhl  play  your  brother  a  very  shabby  trick." 

*'  Not  at  all.  That  is  too  much  money  to  get  i>03seRsion  of  so  eeat! 
by  marrying.     I  don't  think  it  would  be  right." 

"  It's  right  to  get  all  one  can.  But  in  this  caae  your  brother  would] 
be  able.  If  Catherine  marrieii  without  my  consent,  ahe  doeen^t  ^t 
penny  from  my  own  pocket." 

"  Is  that  tiertain  1 "  askeil  Mrs.  Montgomery,  looking  up. 
"  As  certain  as  that  I  sit  here  I  " 
'*  Even  if  ahe  8houK!  pine  away  ? " 

"  Even  if  ahe  should  pine  to  a  shadow,  which  isn't  piohable." 
"  Does  Morris  know  this  ?  " 

**  1  shall  be  most  happy  to  inform  him  f "  the  Doctor  exclaimed. 
Mrs.  Montgomery  resumefl  her  meditations,  and  her  visitor,  who  w 
pTepai*etl  to  give  time  to  the  aflGiir,  asked  himself  whether,  in  spite  of  h 
little  conscientious  nir,  she  was  not  playing  into  her  brother's  hands.  J 
the  same  time  he  was  half  ashamed  of  the  ordeal  to  which  he  had  sii 
jected  her,  and  was  touched  by  the  gentleness  with  which  she  bore 
"  K  she  were  a  humbug,"  he  said, ''she  would  get  angry;  unless  she 
veiy  deep  indeed.     It  is  not  probable  that  she  is  as  deep  as  that." 

'*  What  makes  you  dislike  Morris  so  much  1 "  she  proBently  aski 
emerging  from  her  reflections. 

"  I  don't  dUlikc  him  in  the  least  as  a  friend,  as  a  companion.  ] 
seems  to  me  a  charming  follow,  and  I  should  think  he  would  beexedlt 
company.  I  dislike  him,  eTcluaively,  as  a  son-in-law.  If  the  only  ofl 
of  a  son-in-law  were  to  dine  at  the  paternal  table,  I  should  set  a  hi 
value  upon  your  brother.  He  dines  capitally.  But  that  is  a  amall  p 
of  his  function,  which,  in  general,  is  to  be  a  protector  and  care-tokei 
my  child,  who  is  singularly  ill-adapted  to  take  care  of  her^lf  I 
there  that  he  doesn't  satisfy  me.  I  confess  I  have  nothing  but  my  i 
prcssion  to  go  by  ;  but  I  am  in  the  habit  of  trusting  my  impreesiou. 
course  you  ai*e  at  liberty  to  contradict  it  flat.  He  strikes  me  aa  setl 
and  shallow." 

Mrs.  Montgomery's  eyes  expanded  a  little,  and  the  Doctor  fancied 
saw  the  light  of  admiration  in  them.     "  I  wonder  yi3a  have 
he  is  selfish  ! "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Do  you  think  ho  hides  it  so  well  t  " 
»  Very  well  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Montgomery.     "  And  I 
all  rather  selfish,"  she  added  quickly, 

"  I  think  90  too ;  but  I  have  seen  people  hide  it  l>etter  tliati  he.  ^ 
■be  I  am  helped  by  a  liabit  I  have  of  divitling  people  mto  c 
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hpeiL    I  nuij.GAfiily  bo  mistaikou  uboat  your  brothor  as  an  individuali 
Wt  bi«  ^rpo  S»  wTittm  on  hia  wholo  person." 

"  He  b  vwj'  good- looking/*  aiiitl  Mra.  Montgomory. 

THc  Doctor  eyed  her  a  moment.  "  You  women  are  nil  the  same  ! 
Bat  tkc  Ijrpo  to  which  your  brother  belongs  waa  made  to  bo  tho  ruin  of 
m,  Aod  yon  w«re  made  to  bo  it8  hxindmaids  and  'victims.  Tho  t<ign 
flf  tb*  U-pQ  In  qoostion  ia  tho  determination — Rometimes  terrible  in  its 
tpki  iateiuQty — to  accept  nothing  of  life  hut  itJi  pleasures,  and  to  secure 
te»  ptouarcsi  oliiefly  by  the  aid  of  your  couiphiiaont  sex.  Young  men 
rfllubdaiA  never  do  anything  for  themselves  that  they  can  get  other 
to  do  for  them,  and  it  is  the  infatuation,  the  devotioUi  the  aupor- 
af  otliers,  that  keeps  them  going.  These  others  in  ninety-nine 
OMioiitofA  hundred  are  women.  What  our  yotmg  friends  chiedy  in- 
^  }tpaa  U  that  some  one  else  shall  aufler  for  them ;  and  women  do  that 
■rt  of  things  as  you  must  know,  wonderfully  waII."  The  Doctor 
A  moment,  and  then  ho  added  abruptly — "  You  have  saflered 
fly  for  your  brother ! " 

'Hiiii  (orclamntion  was  abrupt,  as  I  Bay,  but  it  was  also  perfectly  cal- 

Tho  Doctor  bad  been  rather  disappointed  at  not  finding  hia 

r^d  comfortable  little  hostess  surrounded  in  a  more   risible 

.  -     ■     '■  bo  ravBgea  of  Morris  Townsend's  immorality  ;   but  ho  had 

md  to  himmOf  tlwt  this  wns  not  because  the  young  man  had  spared  her, 

kUbaoaucB  tiho  had  contilved  to  plaster  up  her  wounds.     They  were 

iddoD^  tbere,  behind  the  varnished  stove,  the  festooned  engravings,  be* 

wmih  b«r  own  neat  little  poplin  bosom ;  and  if  he  could  only  touch  the 

late  ipot^  alie  would  uuiko  a  movement  that  would  betray  her.     The 

vvdi  I  hawju5t  quoted  wore  an  attempt  to  put  his  finger  suddenly 

wpun  ih«  place ;  and  they  bad  Bomo  of  tho  success  that  he  looked  for, 

IWtouv  vpnuig  for  a  moment  to  ^Irs.  Montgomery's  eyc«i,  and  she  in- 

Mp«l  in  a  pnmd  little  jerk  of  the  head. 

■  I  duo't  know  how  you  liave  found  that  out  I  "  she  exclaimed, 

••^  ft  pluloAOphIo  trick — ^by  what  they  call  induction.  You  know 
IMIoitv  always  your  option  of  contradicting  me.  Bui  kindly  answer 
Mi  fftsofttSon.  Don't  you  give  your  brother  money t  I  think  you 
oq^t  to  answer  that.** 

*  Y«,  I  luw-e  given  him  money,"  said  Mrs.  Montgomery. 

**  And  yon  havo  not  had  much  to  give  himt " 

!fte  Wall  Kilttnt  a  moment.  "If  you  ask  me  for  a  confessioa  of 
f'"Ttv,  that  i«  caai]y  made.     I  am  very  poor." 

"(»•  wonUI  Dcrer  suppose  it  from  your — yonr  charming  honao,**  said 
-^  i  -uctor.  "  I  learned  from  my  sister  that  your  inoome  was  moderate 
<i4  jtnr  family  nnrnflrous." 

*l  hjive  fiv'-  ,"  Mrs.   Montj^omery   observed;  "but   I  am 

IsK't  tir  WiV  1  c\\       ..^  them  up  decently." 

r^  yon  m& — aooomplishod  and  tlcvotod  as  you  are  I    Bnt 
;  r,n  hr\Ar.'.T  has  eoootod  th«m  ovnr,  I  cmpposo  I " 
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"  Counted  tbem  ov^r  I "  ^^B 

*'  He  knows  there  are  five,  I  meftn.  He  telbi  me  it  is  he  tlut  hriafl 
them  up." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  stared  a  moment,  and  then  quiokly — '*0h,  yea;  ha 
teaches  them Spanish."  ■ 

The  Doctor  laaghod  out.  "  That  must  take  a  great  deal  off  yoof 
iiands!  Yoxir  brother  also  knows,  of  cx>urse,  that  you  have  Tory  little 
money." 

"  1  have  often  told  him  so  ! "  Mrs.  Montgomery  exclaimed,  more  m^ 
reservedly  than  she  had  yet  spoken.  She  was  apparently  taking  aonfl 
comfort  in  the  Doctor's  cloirroyanpo.  m 

•*  Which  moans  that  you  have  often  occasion  to,  and  that  ho  oft^ 
sponges  on  you.  Excuso  the  crudity  of  my  language;  I  mmply  express 
a  fact.  I  don't  ask  you  how  much  of  your  money  ho  has  had,  it  is  noq^ 
of  my  business.  I  have  ascertained  what  I  suspected — what  I  wishetd 
And  the  Doctor  got  up,  gently  Rmoothing  his  hat.  "  Your  brother  Utm 
on  you,"  he  said  as  he  stood  there.  ■ 

Mrs.  Montgomery  quickly  rose  from  her  chair,  following  her  visitoifl 
movements  with  a  look  of  fascination.  But  then,  with  a  certain  incod 
sequence—"  I  have  never  complained  of  him  I"  she  said.  I 

**  You  needn't  protest — you  have  not  betrayed  him.  But  I  ad?ifl 
you  not  to  give  him  any  more  money."  ■ 

'*  Don't  you  see  it  is  in  my  interest  that  he  should  marry  a  rich  pM 
son  ? "  she  asked.  "  If,  as  you  say,  he  lives  on  me,  I  can  only  wish  W 
got  rid  of  him,  and  to  put  obstacles  in  tho  way  of  his  marrying  is  to  in- 
crease my  own  diihculties."  M 

"  1  wish  very  much  you  would  como  to  mo  with  your  difficulties 
said  the  Doctor.  "  Certainly,  if  I  throw  him  l»ack  on  your  bauds,  tS 
least  I  can  do  is  to  help  you  to  bear  tho  burden.  If  you  will  allow  afl 
to  say  so,  then,  I  shall  tako  the  liberty  of  j)laciiig  in  your  hands,  for  tfl 
present,  a  certain  fund  for  your  brother's  support"  ■ 

Mrs.  Montgomery  stared  ;  she  evidently  thought  he  was  jesting ;  hM 
she  presently  saw  that  he  was  not,  and  the  complication  of  her  feeliflfl 
became  painful.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  I  ought  to  be  very  much  nffnnij 
with  you,"  she  murmured.  ■ 

"  Because  I  have  offered  yon  money  t  That's  a  superstition,"  saflj 
tho  Doctor.  "  Yon  must  let  me  como  and  see  you  again,  and  we  wxf 
talk  about  these  things.     1  suppose  that  some  of  your  children  are  girls," 

"  I  have  two  little  girls,"  said  Mrs.  Montgomery. 

'*  Well,  when  they  grow  up,  and  begin  to  think  of  taking  hnshascS^ 
you  will  see  how  anxious  you  will  be  about  the  moral  character  of  thM 
husbands.     Then  you  will  undoratand  this  visit  of  mine  ! "  ■ 

**  Ah,  you  ai'c  not  to  believe  that  Morris's  moral  character  is  b«d  1  *• 

The  Doctor  looked  at  her  a  little,  with  folded  anna  '' There  fl 
something  I  should  greatly  like — as  a  moral  sati*ifaction.  I  should  lifl 
to  hwr  you  say — '  He  U  abominably  selfish  !  * "  ■ 
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i€5  out  with  iho  pfrave  diBtinctness  of  hifi  voio^,  and  they 
te'sasUnt  to  create,  to  poor  ISErs.  Montgomery's  troubled 
tMoai,  m  material  iniA,fi;&  8Ke  gazed  at  it  ad  instAnt,  and  then  she 
tanktd  ftWAT.     **  Von  dintress  me^  sir  I  "  she  exclaimed.     "  He  is,  after 

ill,  my  brother,  And  lus   talents,  his  tolenta "     On  tbwe  list  words 

W  Toirr  qnarered.  and  befoi*e  ho  know  it  sliohiid  burst  into  tears. 

"  llu  t^«4ita  urt)  drst-rato  !  "  wiid  th<>  Doctor.  "  We  must  find  the 
projwT  6olU  for  thcin ! "  And  ho  a.^ured  her  most  reapoctfully  of  his 
N|rH  al  faaviji|{  so  groatly  discomposed  her.  *"  It'n  all  for  my  poor 
OltWine/'  h«?  went  on.     "  You  must  know  her,  and  you  will  seo." 

Mra.  Monlgom«ry  brushed  away  her  tears  and  blushed  at  having 
■W  tiieoL.  ^  1  should  like  to  know  yoiirdau^'hter,"  she  answered  ;  and 
Uoh,  in  an  intUaiit — *'  Don't  let  her  miirtT  him  !  " 

Dr.  Hlopn*  wmt  away  with  tl»c  words  gently  humming  in  his  ears 
— •Duoi't  li?t  her  iniirrj-  him!"  Tlipy  frnvo  him  the  mural  satisfaction 
U  vfaacfc  li«  bad  just  spoken,  and  their  value  was  the  groator  that  they 
Ud  vYidroU T oo0t  a  pang  to  poor  little  Mrs.  Montgomery's  family  prido. 


XV. 


Us  bad  boon  pnzztml  by  tlte  way  that  Catlierine  carried  herself;  her 

at  tiib   -'  'il  cnM&  seemed  to  him  unnatumlly  passive. 

iWi  not  Fftok-  I  ajrain  after  that  scene  in  the  library,  the  day 

bia   tnUTviitw   with  Morris;  ttiid  a  week  had   olnpst'd   M-ithaut 

■skiag  any  clian>^  in  linr  mamivr.     There  was  nothin$;  in  it  that  ap- 

^riImI  for  pity,  and  be  wua  evun  a  little  disappointed  at  her  not  iLcivin^ 

Urn  %a  opp  '  I  .•  up  fiir  Ills  hai-sluioss  by  sown  manife^tAtiou 

»f  Hh^ralit)  1  opentte  as  a  comiKJiisation.     Ho  thought  a 

ofloriDi;;  to  take  bor  for  a  tour  in  Kurope ;  but  bo  was  dftter- 

sun*M  u»  do  this  only  in  case  she  should  seem  mutely  to  ivpixjach  him. 

Rs  1^  an  Lilea  that  ah*  would  display  a  talent  for  mute  reproaches,  and 

ftB  vss  rarprtserl  lin^'  liimnelf  exposed  to  these  silent  Imtteriee, 

Qp  Mkt  DOCbiA^.  :  icitly  or  explicitly,  and  as  abe  was  never  very 

'  ••«  tbcm  was  now  no  atpedal  elo4|aenco  in  her  reserve.    And  poor 

"        ft  stylo  of  beharionr  for  which  she  had  too 

was  nimply  very  patient.     Of  course  she  was 

!>4iion,  and  she  was  apparently  doing  so  ij]  a  deli- 

_.- ,., , uued  manner,  with  a  view  of  making  tlie  best  of  it. 

**6b*  vili  do  as  I  bave  bidden  her,"  said  the  Doctor,  and  he  made  the 
bilW  rvflnctinn  that  bin  dau>rhtor  wiui  nut  a  woman  of  a  girat  spirit. 

I  know  not  wbotber  he  had  hoped  fi>r  a  little  more  rf^sistAuce  for  the 

*bof  a  ItiUv  uiiirr  ontortainmvut ;  but  he  said  to  himself,  as  ho  had 

*^*^  Woct^  that  though  it  might  have  its  momentary  alarms^  paternity 

ti!r  tMt  not  an  excating  vociition. 

I'aUiflrioft  mnanwbile  hat)  made  a  dlMsovery  of  a  very  (liferent  sort ; 

H  kad  Imdhimi  vivid  to  b«>r  tliat  thtcre  wasa  great  excitement  in  trying  to 
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l>e  a  good  daughter.     8I10  had  an  entirely  now  fooliDg,  which  ^^^H 
descnbe<l  rs  a  st-ate  of  expectant  suspense  aboat  her  own  octioofl^HIV 
watchod  herself  as  she  would  have  watehed  another  person,  and  wondered 
what  she  would  do.     It  was  as  if  this  other  person,  who  wa«  both  h'^nelf 
and  not  heraelf,  had  suddenly  sprung  into  being,  inspiring  her  with  a 
natural  curiosity  as  to  the  peiformance  of  untested  functions,  H 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  such  a  good  daughter/'  said  her  father,  kiss&fl 
her,  after  the  lapse  of  several  dayK.  M 

**  1  am  trying  to  bo  good/*  she  answered,  turning  away,  with  a  coS^ 
Bcieiiee  not  altogether  clear. 

"  If  there  is  anything  you  would  like  to  say  to  me,  you  know  you 
most  not  hesitate.  You  needn't  feel  obliged  to  be  so  quieU  I  shouldu'l 
oare  that  Mr.  Towusend  should  bo  a  frequent  topic  of  convervation,  hat 
whenever  you  have  anything  pai'ticular  to  say  about  him  I  shall  be  rvf 
glad  to  heai'  it."  1 

*'  Thank  joa"  said   Catherine ;    "  I  have    nothing  particular  A 
present."  " 

He  never  a.sked  her  whether  she  had  seen  Morris  again,  because  he 
was  sui-e  that  if  thia  hud  been  the  case  abo  would  tell  bim.  She  hod  in 
Cict  not  seen  him,  aho  had  only  written  him  a  long  letter.  The  letter 
at  least  was  long  for  her ;  and,  it  may  bo  added,  that  it  was  long  for 
IStorris ;  it  consisted  of  five  pages,  in  a  remarkably  neat  and  handaome 
hand.  Catherine's  handwriting  was  lieantifiil,  and  she  was  even  a  little 
proud  of  it ;  she  was  extremely  fond  of  copying,  and  possessed  volumei 
of  extracts  which  testified  to  this  accomplishment;  volumes  which  sho 
had  exhibited  one  day  to  her  lover,  when  the  blias  of  feeling  that  aha 
was  impoi-tant  in  bis  eyes  was  exoeptionally  keen.  She  told  Morris  in 
writing  that  bcr  father  had  expressed  the  wish  that  she  should  not  sm 
him  again,  and  that  she  1>egge«I  he  woubl  not  como  to  the  house  until 
she  should  liave  "  made  up  her  mind."  3Iorris  replied  with  a  passionate 
epistle,  in  which  he  asked  to  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  sho  wished  to  make 
up  her  mind.  Had  not  her  mind  been  made  up  two  weeks  before,  and 
could  it  be  possible  that  she  entertained  the  idea  of  throwing  him  off  ^  Did 
she  mean  to  break  down  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  ordeal,  after  all 
tbo  promises  of  fidelity  sho  had  both  given  and  extracted?  And  he  gnvp 
an  accoiant  of  his  own  interview  with  her  father — an  :iccount  not  identical 
at  all  points  with  that  offered  in  those  pages.  "  He  was  terribly  violent," 
Morris  wrote  ;  *'  but  you  know  my  self-control-  I  have  need  of  it  all 
when  1  remember  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  break  in  upon  your 
cruel  captivity."  Catherine  sent  him  in  answer  to  this,  a  note  of  three 
lines.  "  I  am  in  great  trouble;  tio  not  doubt  of  my  affection,  but  let  me 
wait  a  little  and  think."  The  idea  of  a  struggle  with  her  father,  of 
setting  up  her  will  against  his  own,  was  heavy  on  her  aoul,  and  it  kept 
her  quiet,  as  a  great  physical  weight  k«ep8  us  motionless.  It  never 
entered  into  her  mind  to  throw  her  lover  off;  but  from  the  first  she 
tried  to  a^aure  herself  that  there  would  be  a  peaceful  way  out  of 
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e  ojssnrance  yra&  vague,  for  it  contained  no  element  of 
polUlTa)  ronvictiou  that  hnr   fathor  would  change   his  mind.     She  only 
lad  tM  iiUxk  tii:it  if  stie  shoMld  be  very  good,  the  situation  would  in  some 
mrftenoufl  m&nner  improve.     To  be  good,  ^be  must  be  patient,  outwardly 
nftmiaBiTv,  abetain  from  judging  her  fathor  too  harshly  and  from  com- 
I    M*tfng  *^y  *ci  of  open   deljance.     He  was  jierhaps  right,  after  all,  to 
^^^^Bmi  lio  did ;  by  which  Catherine  meant  not  in   the  leant  that  his 
^^PEeut  of  Murriu'a  motives  in  seeking  to  marry  her  was  perhaps  a  juiit 
onr,  hut   that  it  was  probably   natural  and  proper  that  conscientious 
{HKotii  fihoulil  ho  HUSpIeiouH  and  evou  unjust.     Tlioro  were  probably 
pcoplo  in  the  world  as  bad  aa  her  father  supposed  Morria  to  be,  and  if 
there  were  the  slightest  chance  of  Morris  being  one  of  these  sinister 
,  the  Doctor  was  right  in  taking  it  into  Account.     Of  course  he 
not   know  what  she  knew,  how   tl»o  purest  love  and  truth   were 
in  the  youn^  man's  eyea  ;  but  Heaven,  in  its  time,  might  appoint 
of  bringing  him  to  such  knowledge.     Catherine  expected  a  good 
W  of  n<Aven,  and  referred  to  the  skies  the  initiative,  as  the  French 
My,  ia  datling  with  her  dilemma.     She  could  not  imagine  herself  impArtr 
JBg  any  kind  of  knowledge  to  her  father^  there  was  something  superior 
his  injustice  and  absolute  in  his  mistakes.     But  she  could  at  least 
and  if  she  were  only  good  enough,  Heaven  would  invent  some 
of  iveoDciling  all  things — the  dignity  of  her  father's  erroni  and  the 
of  her  own  confiilence,   the   strict   pei-formanoe  of  her  filial 
ftod  the  enjoyment  of  Morris  Townsend's  affection.     Poor  Catherine 
have  hcen  glad  to  regard  Mrs.  Penniman  as  an  illuminating  agent, 
t{«rt  which  tliis  huly  herself  indeed  was  but  imperfectly  prepared  tu 
lUy.      Mm.    Ponnimau   took  too  much  satisfaction  in  the  sentimental 
•W«l"  little  drama  to  have,  for  tlio  moment,  any  great  interest 

in  ili^  ^  1  fiem.     She  wished  the  plot  to  thicken,  and  the  advice  that 

tkft  pirvt  her  niece  tendnd^  in  her  own  imagination,  to  produce  this  result. 
It  va^  rather  iocoberent  cy)unsel,  and  from  one  day  toanother  it  contradicted 
itMslf ;  )mt   it  w»H  pervaded  by  an  earnest  desire  that  Catherine  should 
io  iQiiiHiung  itriking.     "  Vou  must  acf,  my  dear ;  in  your  situation  the 
thing  in  to  act,"  aaid  Mrs.  Penniman,  wlio  found  her  niece  alto- 
Leneftth  her  oppciHunitiQs.    Mrs.  Peuniman'sreal  hope  was  that  the 
make  a  secret  marriage,  at  which  she  should  ofiiciate  as  brides- 
dueiuia.     She  liad  a  vision  of  this  ceremony  l)cing  performed  in 
«ilB#«abt'»rran'>an*.Jiai»^l — subteiTanenn  cbA|)el8  in  New   York  were  not 
t^butMn.  Peuniman's  imagination  was  not  chilled  by  trifles — and 
.{lulty  couple — she  like<l  to  thijik  of  poor  Cathmne  and  her  suitor 
gnilty  ootipip — bpin^^sliufflcdaway  in  a  fast-whirling  vehicle  to  some 
Ind^inj:  in  the  Hulurbfl,  where  »ho  would  pay  them  (in  a  thick 
ftH)  •'•  viaitii,  where  they  would  endure  a  period  of  romantic 

v>'n.. -A  where  ultimately,  after  abe  should  have  been  tiieir  earthly 

their  interoeMor,  their  advcx:ate,  and  their  medium  of  com* 
laneaiUMi  with  tho  world,  they  would  be  reconcUed  to  her  brother  ixv 
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an  artiBtio  tableAu,  in  which  she  henelf  ehould  bo  somehow  the  centnT 
fi^nro.  Sho  hesitated  as  yot  to  reoominend  thiB  course  to  CatherinOf  but 
hIiq  attempted  to  draw  an  attractive  picture  of  it  to  Morria  Townscrd. 
She  wmi  in  drtily  communication  with  the  young-  man,  whom  siio  kept 
informed  by  letters  of  the  state  of  affaira  in  Washington  Square.  As  he 
had  been  banished,  as  she  Bnid,  from  the  house,  she  no  longer  saw  him  ; 
but  aho  einded  by  writing  to  him  that  she  longed  for  an  interview.  Thi« 
interview  could  take  place  only  on  neutral  ground,  and  she  bethought 
herself  greatly  before  selecting  a  place  of  meeting.  She  had  an  inclina- 
tion for  Greenwood  Cemetery,  but  she  gave  it  up  a.s  too  distant;  aho 
could  not  absent  herself  for  so  long,  as  she  said,  without  exciting 
suspicion.  Then  she  thought  of  tbo  Battery,  but  that  woa  rather  col 
and  windy,  besides  one's  being  exposed  to  intrusion  from  the 
emigrants  who  at  this  point  alight,  with  large  nppetites,  in  the  N< 
AVorld ;  and  at  hist  she  fixed  u[>on  an  oyster  saloon  in  the  SevenI 
Avenue,  kept  by  a  negro — an  establishment  of  which  she  knew  nol 
save  timt  she  hod  noticed  it  in  |Ki&siug.  She  made  on  appointment  wil 
Morris  Townsend  to  moot  him  there,  and  she  went  to  the  ti-yst  at  dm 
envelof)ed  in  an  imjMjueti-able  veil,  lie  kept  her  waiting  forhiilf-au-hour 
— he  had  almost  the  whole  width  of  the  city  to  traverse — but  she  liked 
to  wait,  it  seemed  to  intensify  tlie  fiit^iatiou.  She  ordered  a  cup  of  tea^ 
which  proved  excessively  bad,  aud  this  gave  her  a  sense  that  Khe  was 
RuiferLng  in  a  romantic  cause.  When  Morris  nt  last  arrived,  they  sat 
together  for  half  an  hour  in  the  duskiet^t  corner  of  the  back  shop  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  nay  that  this  was  the  happiest  half-hour  that  Mm. 
Penniman  had  known  for  years.  The  situation  was  roAlly  thrilling,  and 
it  scarcely  aoemod  to  her  a  false  note  when  her  companion  asked  for  an 
oysfcer-stew,  and  proceeded  to  consume  it  before  her  eyes.  Moms,  indeed, 
needed  all  the  satisfaction  that  stewed  oysters  oould  give  him,  for  it  may 
be  intimated  to  the  reader  that  he  regarded  Mrs.  Penniman  in  Uie  light  of 
a  fifth  wheel  to  his  coach.  Ho  was  in  a  state  of  irritation  natural  to  a 
gentleman  of  fine  parts  who  had  liecn  snubltod  in  a  benevolent  attempt 
to  confer  a  distinction  upon  a  young  woman  of  inferior  choracteristics, 
and  the  insinuating  sympathy  of  this  somewhat  desiccated  matron 
appeared  to  offer  him  no  practical  relief.  Ho  thought  her  a  humbi 
and  he  judged  of  humbuga  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence.  He 
listened  and  made  himself  agreeable  to  her  at  first,  in  onler  to  get] 
footing  in  Washington  Square  ;  and  at  present  he  needed  all  his 
command  to  be  decently  civil.  It  would  have  gi-atified  him  to  tell 
that  she  was  a  fantastic  old  woman,  and  that  he  should  like  to  put 
into  an  omnibus  and  send  her  home.  We  know,  however,  that  Moi 
posHCBftod  the  virtue  of  self-control,  and  he  had  moreover  the  coi 
habit  of  seeking  to  be  agreonble ;  so  that,  although  Mrs.  Pennim^ 
demeanour  only  oxnaperated  his  already  unquiet  nerve?,  he  listoued 
her  with  a  sombre  deference  in  which  she  found  much  to  admire. 
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hud  of  course  immctUAtely  spoken  of  Cfttherine.  "  Did  sho 
me  a  memnffi,  or — or  miythiugr'  Morris  asked.  He  appeared  to 
tli&k  that  she  might  have  sent  bim  a  trinket  or  a  lock  of  her  hair. 

Mrs*  IVamiiDan  was  slightly  emljarrassod,  for  she  had  not  told  her 
iMBBof  hir  intended  expedition.  **  Not  exactly  a  message/'  she  said ; 
*"  I  didn't  ask  her  for  one,  because  1  wns  nfraid  to — to  excite  her." 

'*  1  am  afraid  she  ia  not  very  exeititblo !  "  And  Morris  guve  a  suiilc 
if  nxie  bitivrness. 

"  Hbe  ia  better  th.an  that.     Slio  ia  KteaUfftst — she  is  true  !  " 

**  Do  you  think  *iho  will  hold  fitat  tlien  ?  " 

"Tothfldralh!" 

"  Oh,  I  hope  it  won't  come  to  that,"  aaid  Morris. 

**  Wo  most  lie  preimred  for  the  worst,  and  that  is  what  I  wLdi  to 
>wkt'  it" 

"\V  -n  cnll  thn  worst?" 

•*  WisU,"    Kiid  Mtsu  Pcnniiuan,   "  my  brother's   hard,   inioUoclual 

Oh,  the  d«vii  r 

lie  ta  impervious  to  pity,"  Mrs.  Ponniman  a<ldod,  by  way  of  ex- 


hu  yoa  muun  that  he  won't  oome  round  t " 

*"  11*  will  novrr  hn  ranquiHliDtl  l»v  nrpumont.     I  have  studied  him. 

vtH  ba  vanquiahed  only  hy  tLt.*  itcconi[tlialied  fnct." 

"Hm  Bocomptishnti  fart  1 " 

"Havill  cx)mo  pound  afiorwards/'  itaid  Mrs.  Pcnninuin,  with  ex- 
trvBBt  siipiiAcmDoa.  "  He  cares  for  nothing  but  fiicts— he  must  1«  met 
by  fads!" 

"  Wall,**  ppjoiiwd  Morris,  "  it  is  a  £ict  that  I  wish  to  marry  his 
4^^ter.     I  met  him  with  that  the  other  thiy,  but  he  was  not  at  all 

Mn,  pMiniman  waa  silent  a  little,  and  her  smile  l»eneath  the  nhadow 
*f  Imt  oapaoout  bonnet,  on  tho  edge  of  which  her  hhick  veil  was  nr- 
*^5»!  partaiawiae,  fixed  itself  upon  Morris's  fjice  with  a  still  more 
M«r  Irillkocy.  "Marry  Catherine  first  and  meet  him  afterwards!" 
(^ndaiowvL 

*  Ikt  yoo  ztucommend  thati "  asked  the  young  man,  frowning  heavily. 
Bha  vsa  a  little  frightened,  but  slie  went  on  with  eonsiderahle  bold- 
Tbat  is  the  way  I  lice  it :  a  private  marria^— a  private  mai*- 
8bo  r«p«at«sl  the  phrase  because  she  liked  it. 
Dd  you  mMin  tliat  I  shonld  carry  Catherine  offi  'What  do  they 
_(Ukl.^]opr  vitkherl" 

**  U  ia  not  a  crim(*  when  you  are  driven  to  it,**  paid  Mrs.  Pciuiiman. 
'j(y  knsbuid,  as  1   have  told  you,  was  a  distinguished  dei^miui — one 
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of  the  mocit  e]oc[uent  men  of  his  day.  Ho  onco  marriod  a  young  couple 
that  ImrJ  flod  from  the  house  of  the  young  liidy's  father ;  he  "was  to 
interested  in  their  story.  He  had  no  hesitation,  and  everything  cam* 
out  beautifully.  Tho  futlier  wns  aftoi^wards  recnnciled,  find  thonght 
everything  of  the  young  miin.  Mr.  Pcnnimnn  marriod  them  in  the 
evening,  about  pcven  o'clock.  Tho  church  was  so  dai-k,  yon  amid 
dcatvoly  see;  and  Mr.  P*>nn!man  was  intensely  agitated — he  was  eo 
bympathetic.     I  *lou't  believe  ho  could  have  done  it  again." 

"Unfortunately  Catherine  and  I  have  not  Mr.  Penniman  to  many 
ua,"  said  Honis.  h 

"  No,  but  you  have  mo ! "  rejoined   Mrs.  Penniman,  cxprofisivi^^H 
"  I  can't  perform  the  ceremony,  but  I  can  help  you  ;  I  can  watch  !  "      ~ 

**  The  woman's  an  idiot !  "  thought  Mori-is  ;  but  he  waa  obliged  to  wy 
something  diiTerent.  It  was  not,  however,  niateri.\ny  more  civiL  "  Wm 
it  in  oixler  to  toll  me  this  that  you  requested  I  would  meet  you  heret " 

Mm.  Penniman  had  been  conscious  of  a  certain  vngneness  in  h«r 
errand,  and  of  not  being  able  to  offer  him  any  very  tangible  reward  for 
his  long  walk.  *'  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  one  who  is 
so  near  to  Catherine/'  she  observed,  with  considerable  majesty.  "And 
also,"  she  adde<l,  "that  you  would  value  an  opportunity  of  sending  ha 
HomctUing." 

Morris  extended  his  empty  hands  with  a  melancholy  smile.  **I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  you,  but  I  have  nothing  to  send !  '* 

**  Haven't  you  a  icord  ?"  asked  hia  companion,  with  her  auggestiT« 
bmile  coming  lack. 

Slonis  frowned  again.  **  Tell  her  to  hold  fast,"  he  said, rather  curtly. 

"  That  is  a  good  wonl — a  noble  word.  It  will  make  her  happy  for 
many  days.  She  is  vovy  touching,  very  brave/'  Mrs.  Penniman  went 
on,  arranging  her  mantle  and  prep:iring  to  depart.  While  abo  was  so 
engaged  she  bad  an  inspiration ;  she  found  the  phrase  that  she  coold 
boldly  offer  as  n  vindication  of  the  step  she  had  tnkon.  "  If  you  marry 
Catherine  at  all  i-isks/'  she  said,  "  you  will  give  my  brother  &  proof  <tf 
your  being  what  he  pretends  to  dotiht." 

"  What  ho  pretCTnis  to  doubt  1 " 

"  Don*t  you  know  what  thatial"  Mrs,  Penniman  asked,  almost  play- 
fuUy. 

**  It  does  not  concern  me  to  know,"  said  Morris,  grandly. 

"  Of  course  it  makers  you  angry." 

**  I  despise  it/'  Morris  declai-ed. 

"Ah,  you  know  what  it  is,  thoni"  said  Mrs.  Penniman,  e 
her  finger  at  him.     "  He  pretend*  that  you  like — ^)*ou  like  the  money. 

Mon-is  hesitated  a  moment;  and  then,  as  if  he  spoke  adviseiUy,  "I 
do  like  the  money  ! " 

"Ah,  Imt  not — but  not  as  he  means  it.  Yon  don't  like  it  mon 
than  Catherine  1 " 

He  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  tab]e  and  buried  liis  head  in  his 
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^HyoQ  torture  me  I  "  he  intirmured.  And,  incleed,  tkis  was  almost  the 
^Bkt  of  the  poor  ladj's  too  importimato  intei'Cst  in  hla  situAtlon. 
^H  But  she  uttisted  on  making  bcr  point.  "  If  you  marry  her  in  spite 
^VloiDtlM  will  take  for  p-unUnl  that  you  expect  nothing  of  him,  and 
^Bt  pnipftrod  to  'lo  without  it.  And  so  ho  will  nee  that  you  are  disin- 
terarted." 

Mania  mso>i  hm  head  n  little,  following  this  argument.     "  And  what 
lUI  I  0UQ  by  that  1  '* 

"  Why.  ihut  lie  will  see  that  he  haa  been  wrong  in  thinking  that  you 
^^riihed  to  got  his  money." 

^B  *  Afid  Mecing  Umt  I  winh  he  would  go  to  the  deuce  with  it,  he  will 
^■kw  it  to  a  hospital.     Is  that  what  you  meant"  asked  Morrifl. 

**  No,  I  don*t  mean  that ;  though  that  would  be  very  grand  I  "    Mrs, 
Pttuiman  quickly  added.    *'  I  mean  that  having  done  you  8uch  an  injus- 
he  will  think  it  his  duty,  at  the  end,  to  make  some  amends." 
Morris  shook  his  head,  though  it  miL^tt  be  confessed  he  wafl  a  little 
k  with  thLs  idea.     '*  Do  you  tliiuk  he  ia  80  sentimental  1 " 
He  is  not  sentimental,"  said  Mrs.  Penniman  ;  '*  but,  to  bo  perfectly 
{ur  to  him,  I  think  be  ha$,  in  his  own  narrow  way,  a  certain  sense 
aixty," 

There  pa«scd  through  Morris  Townsend's  mind  a  rapid  wonder  as  to 
ha  might,  wvn  nnder  a  remote  contingency,  Ije  indtibtcd  to  from 
•etioii  of  this  principle  in  Dr.    Sloper's  breast,  and    the    inqniry 
itself  in  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous.     "  Your  brother  has  no 
to  mr,"  he  said  presently,  *'  and  I  none  to  him." 
Ah^  but  he  has  duties  to  Oathetino." 
"  Y«B,  Init  you  see  tliat  on  that  principle  Catherine  has  duties  to 
bha  Sfl  well." 

Mm.  Penniman  got  up,  with  a  melancJioly  aigh,  aa  if  she  thought 
Ism  fiery  nnimAginativn.  '*  Sh(»  Ima  alwaya  performed  them  faithfully  ; 
*^  DOW  do  you  think  she  has  no  duties  to  i^au  f  **  Mr».  Penniman 
•Inyi,  ercn  in  conversation,  italicised  her  personal  pronouns. 

"it  would  sound  harsh  to  sny  so  I  I  am  so  gi-ateful  for  her  love," 
XorkaailM. 

"  1  will  tell  hf*r  you  wid  that !  And  nonr,  i-ememlter  that  if  you 
■M  na  I  am  tb«t*."  And  Mn*.  Penniman,  who  could  think  of  nothing 
■«»  to  »y«  nodded  vaguely  in  the  direction  of  Washington  Square. 

Sforria  looked  aomo  momenta  at  the  Kaudcd  llfjor  of  the  shop ;  be 
■filial  bo  ba  dispoited  U^  linger  a  moment.  At  Ia«t,  looking  up  M^th  a 
*naift  abrnpifteas.  **  It  is  your  belief  that  if  she  marries  me  he  will  cut 
W«ffr  be  naked. 

1^  Penniman  stared  a  little,  and  smiled.  "  Why,  I  have  ex- 
V*ba4  to  you  what  I  think  would  happen — that  in  the  end  it  would  be 
iWWtUngtodo." 

"  Vou  nbean  tbaiy  whatever  aho  does^  in  the  long  run  ahe  will  get  the 
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'*  It  dooBii't  depend  ajwii  hor,  but  npoii  you.  Vfiitiu'o  to  apjx-Ar  fl 
disinterested  ns  you  aro ! "  said  Mrs.  Pcmiiman  ingeniously.  Morr^ 
divppod  his  &yca  on  the  sanded  Hoor  o^ain,  ponderin*;  iIuh;  nnd  she 
pHPsnofl.  **  Mr,  Penniman  and  I  hjid  nothings  nnd  we  wcit*  very  happy. 
Catherine,  moreover,  has  hor  motlier's  fortune,  which,  at  the  time  my 
sister-in-law  man  ie<l,  was  coD&iderL*d  ft  vciy  handsome  one," 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  of  thnt  \  "  said  Morris  ;  and,  indeed,  it  waa  qnlte 
Buperflnous,  for  ho  had  contemplated  the  fact  in  oil  its  1i/?hts. 

"  Austin  married  a  wife  with  nioney — why  shouldn't  you  1 " 

"  Ah  I  but  your  brother  was  a  doctor,"  Monis  olyt-cted. 

"  Well,  all  young  men  can't  be  doctors  ! " 

'*  I  should  think  it  an  eoctremely  loathsome  profession,*'  said  Moi 
with  im  air  of  intellectual  independence ;  then,  in  a  moment,  he  wont 
rather  inconsequenlly,  *'  Do  you  supjMjse  thero  i»  a  will  al2*eady  made 
Catlierine's  favour  1 " 

**I  snppose  so — even  doctors  must  die;  and  perhaps  a  little 
mine,"  Mrs.  Pouniman  frankly  nddcd. 

"And  you  believe  ho  would  certainly  change  it — as  regards  CatI 
rinet" 

**  Yes ;  and  then  change  it  hock  again." 

"  Ah,  but  one  can't  depend  on  tlmt.  I  "  said  Morris. 

"  Do  you  want  to  dtpnt/i  on  it!"  Mrs.  Penniman  a-sked. 

IMon-is  blushed  a  little.     "  Well,  T  am  cei*tainly  afi-aid  of  being 
cause  of  an  injur)'  to  Catlierine." 

"  Ah  !  you  must  not  be  afraid.  Bo  afjiiid  of  nothing,  and  eveiythin;? 
will  go  well  1 " 

And  tlien  Mm.  Punnimau  paid  for  her  cnp  of  tea,  and  JSIgrris  jciitl 
for  his  oyster  stow,  and  they  wont  out  together  into  th*»  dimly-lijahtrti 
wiUlemees  of  the  Seventh  Avenue.  The  dusk  had  closed  in  completely, 
and  the  street  lamps  were  sepai-atcd  by  wide  intervals  of  a  pavijmont  in 
which  cavities  and  Bssures  playod  a  disproportionate  part.  An  omnibus, 
emblazoned  with  strange  pictures,  went  tumbling  over  the  dialocated 
cohblo-fitoncs. 

"  How  will  you  go  home  1 "  Morris  asked,  following  this  vehicle  with 
an  interested  eye.     Mrs.  Penniman  hal  tiiken  his  arm. 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  "  T  think  tliis  manner  would  bo  plejifiunt," 
she  said  ;  and  she  continued  to  let  him  feel  the  value  of  his  snpjjort. 

9o  he  walked  ^^Hth  lier  through  the  devious  ways  of  the  west  «dd« 
the  to^Ti,  and   through   the  bustle  of  gathering  nightfiill   in  popuK 
stroetM,  to  the  quiet  pi-ecinct  of  Wivshington  Square.     They  llngen 
moment  at  the  foot  of  Dr.  8Ioper's  white  marble  steptj,  ab<>vo  whi 
a  spotless  white  door,  adome*!  with  ft  glittering  sUvt'r  plate,  seemed 
figure,  for  Morris,  the  closed  portal  of  happiness;  and  then  Mra.  P« 
man's  companion  rested  a  melancholy  &ye  upon  a  lighted  window  In 
tipper  part  of  the  house, 

''  That  \s  my  room — my  dear  littJo  room  I  "  Mi-s.  Penniman 
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Vonift  stAried.    '*  Then  I  needn't  come  walking  round  the  square  to 
atH.- 

Tlmt'a  M  yon  ploAM.      But  Catherine's   U  behind ;    two  noblo 
on  tbo  second  floor.     I  tUluk  you  can  see  them  &om  the  other 

I  doQ*i  vant  to  see  them,  mn'itm ! "     And  Morris  tiuTicd  his  back 
[tfafl  bouse. 
"  I  will  tell  her  you  Iiave  been  here,  at  any  rate/*  said  Mrs,  Penui- 
poiatuig  to  the  Hpot  wbero  they  stood ;  "and  I  will  give  her  your 

that  she  18  U>  hold  tiiKt  1 " 
'Oh,  yes  !  of  course.     You  know  I  write  her  all  that" 
**  it  soenas  to  say  more  when  it  is  B]>okou !    And  remember,  if  you 
urd  taf.  Chat  I  am  t/iere ; "  and  Mrs.  Penniman  glanced  at  the  third 
toot, 

Od  this  they  separated,  and  Morria,  left  to  himself,  stood  looking  at 
house  a  moment ;  after  which  he  turned  away,  and  took  a  gloomy 
rotmd  the  Square,  on  tlio  oppomto  side,  close  to  the  wooden  fonco. 
he  come  back,  and  pau^  for  a  minute  in  front  of  Dr.  Slopor's 
'viZliag.  ilis  eyes  travelled  over  it ;  tboy  oven  rested  on  the  ruddy 
vindovs  of  Mrs.  Fenniman's  apartment.  He  thought  it  a  devilish  com- 
iMibWhoaje^ 

XVII. 

}llr%.  Pcnniman  told  Catherine  that  evening — the  two  ladies  wen 

the  back  parlour — that  aho  had  hftd  an  intennew  wiUi  Morris 

d  i  and  on  receiving  this  news  the  girl  started  with  a  sense  of 

8bo  felt  angry  for  the  moment ;  it  was  almost  tlie  first  time  she 

W  ever  felt  nngry.     It  seemed  to  her  that  her  aunt  wafl  moddlesomo  ; 

■orfftom  this  came  a  vague  apprehension  that  she  would  spoil  something. 

**  I  don't  see  why  you  should  have  seen  him.     I  don't  think  it  was 

rigbt,"  OaUwri&e  Kaid. 

I  was  so  sorry  for  him — it  seemed  to  me  some  one  ought  to  see 
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**Xo  <m»  bat  I,**  said  Catherine,  who  felt  as  if  she  wore  malfin^y  tiie 
presumptuous  speech  of  her  life,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  had  an 

that  she  was  right  in  doing  so. 
But  yon  wouldn't,  my  dear/' Aunt  TjAvinia rejoined ;  "and  I  didn't 
k>iv  what  might  have  become  of  him." 

*1  bsve  not  seen  him  becati^e  my  father  hss  forbidden  it,**  Catherine 
■M.  1^  simply. 

tW«  was  a  simplicity  in  this,  indeed,  whioh  fairly  vexed  Mrs. 
^v&iasB.  "  If  your  father  forbade  you  to  go  to  sleep,  I  6up[)0se  you 
**Ud  kasp  Awaks  I "  she  commauted. 

CbthflriiM  looked  at  her.  "  I  don't  iindcratand  you.  You  seem  to 
*  v»T  stxsnge." 

\j  ilosTi  you  will  understand  mo  some  day  I "    And  Mrs. 
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Penniinan,  wbo  was  reading  tho  evening  paper,  which  Hho  peniaed  daily 
fi-oui  the  first  line  to  tho  laat,  resumed  her  occupation.     She  -wraj.jjed 
faer«elf  in  silence ;  she  'was  detet*miued  Catherine  sbonld  ask  her  for  un 
ncoount  of  her  iut<?rviow  with  Morris.     But  Catherine  was  silent  for 
longp  that  nIio  almost  lost  patience;  and  she  was  on  tho  point  of  nemar 
ing  to  her  that  she  was  very  heartless,  when  the  girl  at  last  spoke. 

"  What  did  he  say  1 "  she  awked. 

*'  He  said  he  is  ready  to  marry  you  any  day,  in  spito  of  everylliiDgi 

Catherine  made  no  answer  to  this,  and  Mrs.  Pcnnimaa  almost  1 
patienee  again ;  owing  to  which  she  at  last  voluotecnid  the  informatiuiL 
that  Morris  looked  very  handsomCj  hut  terrihly  haggard.  fl 

"  Did  ho  seem  sad  ?  '*  askod  her  niece.  ^ 

"  He  was  dark  under  the  eyes,"  said  Mrs.  Penniman.     "  So  different:^ 
from  when  I   first  saw  him ;  tliough   I  am  not  sure  that  if  I  had 
him  in  this  condition  the  first  time,  I  should  not  have  l>een  even  in< 
Htruck  with  him.     There  is  something  brilliant  in  his  very  misery.** 

This  was,  to  Catherine's  sense,  a  vivid  picture,  and  though  she 
approved,  she  felt  herself  gazing  at  it.  **  Where  did  you  see  him  t  '* 
asked  presently. 

*'  In — in  the  Bowery  ;  at  a  confectioner's,"  said  Mrs.  Penniman,  wl 
had  a  general  idea  that  she  ought  to  dissemble  a  little. 

"  Whereabouts  is  the  plice  Y  "  Cathei*ine  inquired,  after  another  paosC 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go  there,  my  dear  ? "  said  her  aunt. 

**  Oh,  no  !  "  And  Catherine  got  up  from  her  seat  and  went  to 
tiro,  where  she  stood  looking  awhile  at  tho  glowing  coiils. 

"  Why  arc  you  so  dry,  Catherine  V  Mrs.  Penniman  said  at  last. 

»  So  dry  1 " 

"  So  cold — so  irresponsive." 

Tho  girl  tamed,  very  quickly.     *'  Did  he  Bay  thatt " 

Mrs.  Penniman  hesitated  a  moment.  **  I  will  tell  you  what  be 
He  said  he  feared  only  one  thing — that  you  would  be  afmid," 

"  Afraid  of  what  r' 

"  Afraid  of  your  fatlipr." 

Catherine  turned  back  to  the  fire  again,  and  then,  ader  a  paiiae,  sho 
said — '*  I  am  afraid  of  my  father." 

Mrs.  Penniman  got  <puckly  up  from  her  chair  and  approached  her 
nioco.     *'  Do  you  mean  to  give  him  up,  then  1"  fl 

Catherine  for  some  time  never  moved  ;  she  kept  her  eyas  on  t^| 
coals.  At  last  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  her  aunt.  '*  Wliy  H 
you  push  mo  so  t  "  she  oskod.  ^M 

'*  I  don't  push  you.     When  have  I  spoken  to  you  before  t "  ^M 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  spoken  to  me  several  times."  ^M 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  necessary,  then,  Catherine,"  said  Mrs.  Pcnnitn^H 
witii  a  good  deal  of  Rolemnity,     •'  I  am  afraid  you  don't  feel  the  inapo^l 

jince^ "     She  pauFod  a  little  ;  Catherine  was  looking  at  her.     "  ^I^| 

importance  of  not  disapjjointing  that  galJnnt  young  heart. ' '*     And  3i^H 
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Aamsk  went  hack  to  lier  chiiir,  by  the  lamp,  and,  witli  a  Httlo  jerk, 


ifae 


paper 


again, 
before  the  fire,  "with   her  hands  behind  her, 
looking  at  her  aunt,  to  whom  it  seemed  that  the  ^1  liad  never  hiid  just 
ihia  dark  fixedness  in  her  gaze.     **I  don't  think  you  understand— or 
Uk&t  jan  kuov  me,"  nhe  said. 

"  If  I  don't,  it  ia  not  wonderful  ;  yon  trust  me  so  littla" 
Catherine  made  no  attempt  to  deny  this  rhnrgo,  and  for  some  time 
nothing  was  said.     But  Mrs.  Penniman*a  iinnginatton  was  restlew, 
the  oveniog  paper  failed  on  this  occasion  to  enchain  it. 
"  If  you  succumb  to  the  dread  of  your  father's  wrath,"  she  said,  "  I 
't  know  what  will  become  of  us." 
" I^id  he  tell  yon  to  say  those  things  to  met" 
**  Ho  told  me  to  use  my  infiuence." 

"You  most  be  mistaken/'  said  Catherine.     "He  ti'uste  me.'* 
"  I  hope  ho  may  never  re]>ent  of  it !  "    And  Mrs.  Penniman  gave  a 
EtUe  sharp  slap  to  her  newspaper.     She  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
wee,  who  had  suddenly  become  stern  and  contradictious. 
TUb  tendency  on  Catherine's  part  wus  presently  even  more  apparent. 
Yon  had  much   better  not   make  any  more   appointmenta  with  Mr. 
Ibvunnd,"  she  .*^icL     *'  I  don't  think  it  is  right." 

Mrt.  Pemniman  rose  with  considerable  majesty.     "  My  poor  child, 
ire  yon  jealous  of  me  1 "  she  inquired. 

(Ml,  Aunt  Lavinia  ! "  murmured  Catherine,  blushing. 
I  don't  think  it  is  your  plane  to  teach  mo  what  is  right." 
this  point  Catlierine  made  no  concession.     "  It  can't  bo  right  to 

*  1  certainly  have  not  deceived  f/ou  I " 

"  Yw ;  but  I  promised  my  lather " 

"  I  have  ua  doabt  you  promised  your  father.     But  I  have  promised 
kHa  nothing!" 

Cntberiue  liad   to  admit  this,  and  she  did  so  in  silcnoo.     "  I  don't 
re  Mr.  Townsend  himself  likes  it,"  she  said  at  last. 
'Boean't  Ukn  meeting  me  t "  I 

^Vot  insocrot." 

"  It  was  not  in  secret ;  the  pbui«  was  full  of  people." 
"  But  it  was  a  locret  place — away  oflT  in  the  Bowory." 
Mrs.  Penniman  fiinchod  a  Httlf .     **  Gentlemen  enjoy  such  things/* 

twrnsrVed,  presently.     •'!  know  what  gentlemen  like." 
r  wouldn't  like  it.  if  he  knew/' 
.  .™,,  ..^  you  propone  to  inform  him  1 "  Mrs.  Penniman  iuqiurod. 
PKo,  Aunt  lA^-inia.     Ihit  pleaao  don't  do  tl  again." 
*lf  I  do  it  ag&iit,  you  will  inform  him  :  is  thjit  what  you  mean  ?     I 
•  ■otsharrtyour  dread  of  my  brother;  I  have  always  known  how  to 
'■fatd  my  own  punition.     But  I  shitll  certainly  ne%*er  ngain  take  any 
<^  On  /onr  behalf;  you  are  much  too  thankless.     I  knew  you  wera 
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not  a  spontaneous  nature,  hit  I  believed  you  were  firm,  and  I  told 
father  that  ho  would  find  you  so.     I  am  disappomte<l — but  your  fat) 
■will  not  be  I"     And  with  this,  Mrs.  Penniumn  ofleitsd  hor  niece  a  bi 
good-night,  and  withdrew  to  her  own  Bpiu'tment. 


pie; 
jei^ 
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Catherine  wit  alone  by  the  parlour  fire — sat  there  for  more  than  an 
hour,  lost  in  her  meditations.     Her  uuut  ecemod  to  her  oggrassivG  and 
foolifih,  and  to  bco  it  so  clearly — to  judge  Mrs.  Penniman  so  positively — 
made  her  foel  old  and  gmvc.      Hho  did  not  resent  the  imputation  of 
woakne&s ;  it  made  no  impression  on  her^  for  she  had  not  the  sense  of 
\reakne8S,  and  she  was  not  hurt  at  not  being  appreciated.     She  had  an 
immcnfie  rof^pect  for  her  father,  and  she  felt  that  to  displease  him  would 
I>e  a  mii^demcanour  analoi^oua  to  an  act  of  profanity  in  a  great  t^emple 
but  her  jturpOMe  had  hlowly  ripened,  and  she  believed  that  her  prajei 
bad  purified  it  of  ita  violence.     Tlie  evening  advanced,  and  tlie  lav 
burned   dim  without  her  noticing  it ;   hor  eyes  wei-e  fixed  upon 
terrilde  plan.     She   knew  her  father  was  in  his  study — that  he 
been  there  all  the  evening  ;  from  time  to  time  she  expected  to  hear  h 
more.     She  thought  he  would  perha])3  oome,  us  he  sometimes  came,  into 
the  parlour.     At  last  the  clock   struck  eleven,  and  the  houee  wa^H 
wmpped  in  silence ;   the  servants  had  gono  to  bod.     Catherine  got  vf^ 
and  wont  Klowly  to  the  dcx)r  uf  tlif  library,  where  she  wailed  a  moment, 
uotionlcRfi.     Tlion  she  knocked,  uud  then  slie  waited  again.     Her  father 
had  answered  her,  but  nho  had  not  the  courage  to  turn  the  latch.    What 
eho  had  paid  to  her  nunt  •was  true  enough — she  was  afraid  of  him  ;  ani^H 
in  saying  that  she  had  no  scn.se  of  weakness  aHq  meant  that  she  was  no^| 
afraid  of  herself.     She  heard  him  move  within,  and  he  came  and  ojiened 
the  door  for  her, 

"  What  is  the  matter  t "  asked  the  Doctor.    "  You  are  standing  thei 
like  a  ghost." 

She  went  into  the  room,  but  it  was  some  time  before  she  contrive 
to  Bay  what  she  had  come  to  say.     Her  father,  who  was  in  his  dresBji 
gown  and  slippers,  had  been  busy  at  his  vrriling-table,  and  after  lool 
at  her  for  some  moments,  and  waiting  for  hor  to  speak,  he  went 
seated  himself  at  his  papers  again.     His  back  was  turned  to  her — she 
h(^;a]]  to  hair  the  scratching  of  his  pen.     She  remained  near  the  door, 
■with  her  heart  thumping  beneath  her  bodice;  and  she  was  veiyglad  that 
his  back  was  turned,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  c^uld  more  easily 
address  herself  to  this  portion  of  his  ]>Grson  than  to  his  face.     At  last 
ahe  began,  watching  it  while  she  spoke. 

'*  You  told  mo  that  if  T  slionld  have  anything  more  to  say  about 
Townsend  you  would  be  glad  to  listen  to  it." 

**  Exactly,  my  dear,"  said  the  Doctor,  not  turning  ronnd,  but  stop] 
hw 
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^^^KpnaeVifihi-d  it  wouKl  gu  on,  but  sbe  herself  contiaiied.  **  I 
^^^1  I  would  toll  you  t)iat  I  tiAvo  not  scon  bim  again,  but  that  I 
ibooM  lik«  to  do  so." 

*T«  bid  him  good-bye?**  aflketl  the  E>octor. 

The  girl  bosit«ted  a  momeut,     "  He  is  not  going  away." 

:tor  wlieeled  bIowIv  round  in  bis  cbtiir^  with  a  smile  that 

her  of  an  epi^rnra  ;  but  extremes  meet,  and  Catherine 

not  Intended  one.     "  It  ia  not  to  bid  him  good-byo,  then  7 "  her 

kiher^  not  tliat;  ut  loa^t  not  for  ever.     I  have  not  BOen  bim 
tgdti,  but  I  should  like  to  s(«»  him,"  C'.itherino  reprated. 

The  Doctor  Hlowly  rubbed  his  under-lip  with  the  ftMithor  of  hl^  riuiT. 
•*Havi>  yon  writton  to  him  1 " 
"Yt*,f6iir  ttme«." 

"  You  hAVo  not  diHmissod  him,  then.     Once  would  have  done  that." 
"  Ko,**  »aid  Catherine  ;  •'  I  have  ttskeJ  him — aslced  him  to  wait" 
ir  father  »at  looking  nt  her,  and  she  was  afraid  he  was  going  to 
into  wrutb  ;  bi^  eyes  were  so  fine  and  cold. 

a  dc;ir,  faithful  child,"  be  said  at  last.     *'  Come  here  to 
And  bu  got  up,  holding  out  his  hands  towards  her. 
The  wonht  wore  a  Hurprise,  and  they  gave  her  an  exquisite  joy.    She 
v«ul  to  htm,  and  he  put  his  arm  round  her  tenderly,  Boothingly ;  and 
tbtt  hb  kiioed  her.     After  this  he  said — 

o  you  wUh  to  make  me  yery  happy  i  " 
ft  should  like  to — but  I  am  afraid  I  can't,"  Catherine  answered. 
You  can  if  you  wilL     It  all  depends  on  your  will," 
"  I»  it  to  give  him  up  1  "  said  Catherine. 
Ye*,  it  is  to  give  him  up." 
il  h«  hold  her  still,  with  the  same  tendemeas,  looking  Into  her  fiico 
ting  hia  eye*  on  her  aveiU'd  eye^     There  was  a  long  silence ;  she 
*Um)  ho  would  reh'Oiit*  her. 

'••p  timn  r,  father,"  she  said,  at  last. 
:  'l  you  ni-e  unliappy  just  now.     But  it  is  better  to  be 
for  three  ntonths  and  get  over  it,  than  for  many  years  and  never 
it." 
"  Toi,  if  that  were  so,"  said  Catherine. 
**It  would  bo  w  ;  I  am  sure  of  tliat."     She   answered  nothing,  and 
l*»Hit  on  :  "  Have  you  no  faith  in  my  wisdom,  in  my  tenderness,  in 
By  •olidtodc  for  yotir  future  t " 

'    rather  I  "  marmiired  tho  girl. 

!  rofi  ^TTpposc  that  1  know  pomothing  of  men :  their  vices,  thar 

^deMi^i.-.-i  MvrseLfy  and  tnmod  upon  him.    "  Ho  is  not  vicious — ho 

Bar  fluber  kep4  looking  nt  h^r  with  Ids  sharp,  pure  oyo,  "  You  make 
of  ny  jndgmcntf  then  1  " 
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You  muBt  cither  give  hiin 


"  I  can't  believe  that ! " 

"  I  don't  ftsk  you  to  Ijelieve  itj  but  to  take  it  on  trostw' 

Oatiienne  was  £u*  &om  saying  to  herself  that  this  was  nn  inj 
sophism;  but  she  met  the  appeal  none  the  lees  squiirely,  '*  What 
done — wluit  do  you  know  1 " 

**  He  has  never  done  anything — he  is  a  selfish  idler." 

"  Oh,  father,  don't  abuse  him  I  "  she  e^cclaimetl,  pleutlin^ly. 

''  I  don't  mean  to  abufio  him  ;  it  would  be  a  great  mistake, 
may  do  as  you  chooee/'  he  added,  turning  away. 

**  I  may  see  him  again  1 " 

"  Just  a-s  you  choose." 

**  Will  you  forgive  met" 

"  By  no  means." 

"  It  will  only  be  for  once." 

*'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  once, 
tip  or  continue  the  aotjuaintance." 

*'  I  wish  to  explain — to  tell  him  to  wait." 

"To  wait  for  what  I" 

"  TiU  you  know  him  botter^till  you  consent." 

'*  Don't  tell  him  any  tsuch  nonsense  us  that.  I  know  him  well  enonghf 
and  I  shall  never  con.sent."  ^M 

"  But  we  can  wait  a  long  time/'  said  poor  Catlicrine^  in  a  tone  whicoH 
l^as  meant  to  express  the  humblest  conciliation,  but  which  had  upon 
her  fiithei'*s  ner^'es  the  effect  of  an  iteration  not  characterised  by  tACt. 

The  Doctor  answered,  however,  quietly  enough  ;  *'  Of  coiu'se  you  can 
wait  till  I  die,  if  you  like."  ^M 

Catherine  gave  a  cry  of  natural  horror,  ^H 

*' Your  engagement  will  have  one  delightful  effect  upon  you ;  tt  will 
make  you  extremely  impatient  for  that  event."  ^m 

Catherine  stood  ht;aiug,  and  the  Doctor  enjoyed  the  point  he  ho^H 
made.     It  came  to  Catherine  with  the  force — or  rather  with  the  vague 
impressiveness — of  a  logical  axiom  which  it  was  not  in  her  province 
controvert;  and  yet,  though  it  was  a  scientiilc  truth,  she  felt  whoUj 
unable  to  accept  it. 

'*  I  would  rather  not  marry,  if  that  were  true,"  she  said. 

"  Give  me  n  proof  of  it,  then ;  for  it  is  beyond  a  question  that  by  cn<j 
oBlpng  youi«elf  to  Morri.s  TownRond  you  simply  wait  for  my  death« 

8he  turned  awaj-,  feeling  sick  and  faint ;  and   the  Doctor  went  on 
"  And  if  you  wait  for  it  with  impaticuce,  judge,  if  you  please,  whafl 
hi$  eagerness  will  be  1 " 

Catherine  turned  it  over — her  fiither's  words  had  such  an  authorii 
for  bei*  that  her  very  thoughts  were  capable  of  obeying  him.     There 
a  di-eadful  ugliness  in  it,  which  seemed  to  glare  at  her  through  the 
posing  medium  of  her  own  feebler  i-eason.     Suddenly,  however,  she 
an  in8i)inition — she  almoat  knew  it  to  be  an  inspiration, 

"  K I  don't  marry  before  your  douth|  I  will  not  after/'  she  biu<U 
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To  Imt  fikthor,  it  mui>t  be  admitted,  this  seemed  only  huothor  opi- 
|nuo:  And  a>^  ohstinnc^r,  in  unaccoiuplisUtHl  miudS}  does  not  usuiUly  select 
'    <>t  ejcproeaiou,  Le  wiia  tUo  mui*e  sui*} tripod  at  tlus  wanton  pUiy 

Do  yoa  mtsui  Omt  for  an  impertinence  ? "  be  inqiiired ;  an  inquiry 
iUeh,  aa  ho  made  it,  be  quite  perceived  tbo  jf^ssneps. 
"An  impertinence  I     Oh  fiither,  whnt  terrible  things  you  say  I  " 
'* If  you  don't  wnit  for  my  death,  you  might  as  well  marry  imme- 
Ir ;  Ibexe  Ls  nothing  else  to  wait  for." 

•ome  time  Catherine  made  no  answer ;  but  finally  she  snid — 
"I  tbink  Morris — little  W  littlo — might  persuade  yovi." 
"1  ftb&ll  never  let  bim  e]>eftk  to  mvttgain.  I  dislike  him  too  much." 
Catbetinc  gave  a  long,  low  sigh ;  she  tried  to  titille  it,  for  she  htul 
SBMb  up  ber  miod  that  it  -was.  wrong  to  m&ke  u  parudc  of  her  troublo, 
mi  to  endeavour  to  net  upon  her  fiither  by  the  meretricious  nid'of 
wtian.  In<lcM<d,  she  even  thuuglii  it  wrong — in  tlio  senso  of  being  in- 
•aridbntis— to  attfuipt  to  act  u})on  his  feelings  ut  all ;  her  part  wan 
to  cftcC  ACimo  gontlc,  gradmi]  change  in  bin  intollectUAl  perception  of 
padr  Mumii*«  character.  But  the  menus  of  ejecting  .such  a  cliango  were 
W  ptnented  shrouded  in  mysterj',  and  she  felt  mib^mbly  helpless  ftnd 
8be  hud  exIuLUBleti  ull  ar^'utnentji,  all  replies.  Her  father 
kthAve  pitio<]  her.  ami  in  fiu-1  bo  did  bo;  but  ho  was  sure  he  was 

There  i:*  uno  thing  you  aiu  tell  Mr.  Towusend,  when  you  see  him 
■pdn,**  bftsaid  :  •*  that  if  you  marry  without  my  consent,  I  don't  leave 
jm  t  fiuibing  of  money.  That  will  interest  bim  more  than  anything 
\fmi  ouk  tell  him." 

'T}i»t  would  Iw  very  right,"  Catherine  answered.     "  I  ought  not  in 
eSM  to  have  u  ilirlbing  of  your  money." 

*My  dear  child,"  thf"!  Doctor  observed,  laughing,  "your  simplicity 
b  timehini;.  Maki^  that  renuirk,  in  that  tone,  and  with  that  exprcsaion 
if  oDontc&aDoe^  to  Mr.  Town^end  and  take  a  note  of  his  answer.  It 
*«*i  be  |ioUte— it  will  express  irriUitirin  ;  And  I  shall  be  glad  of  that, 
p^t '  h<i  right ;  unlcsas,  indeed — which  is  perfectly  possible 

on:  1  !in  the  better  for  being  rude  to  you." 

H«  will  uerer  be  rude  to  me,"  siud  Catherine,  gently. 
"TdJ  bia  *  ■       '        ,  all  the  siuue." 

Site  looked  :r  <  r,  and  bcr  i^juiet  eyo8  filled  with  tears. 

*'l  tbinfc  1  Will  s«:  him,  then,"  she  murmured,  in  ber  timid  voice. 
^EkaoUy  as  you  cbooHC  '  "     And  he  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it 
Itr  to  go  of[t>     The  movement  gave  her  a  tei'Hhle  soniiu  of  bis  turn- 

*ll  will  bo  oikljr  ODOOr  for  tho  present,"  she  added,   lingering  a 


*Etsei)y  w  •   -   ^  ■  t^,"  he  rq)efttf'd,  xvtanding  there  with  his  hand 
^titffdior.     •*  -  d  you  wLftt  1  think.     If  you  aeo  bim,  you  will 
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be  an  ungrateful,  cruel  child ;  you  will  have  given  your  old  &ther  the 
greatest  pain  of  his  life." 

This  was  more  than  the  poor  girl  could  bear ;  her  tears  overflowed, 
and  she  movod  towards  her  grimly  consistent  pai^ent  with  a  pitifal  cty. 
Her  hands  were  raised  in  supplication,  but  he  sternly  evaded  (his 
appeal.  Instead  of  letting  her  sob  out  her  miseiy  on  his  shoulder,  hd 
simply  took  her  by  the  arm  and  directed  her  course  across  the  threshold, 
closing  the  door  gently  but  firmly  behind  her.  Afler  he  had  done  so,  he 
remained  listening.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  sound ;  he  knew  tbt 
she  was  standing  outside.  He  was  sorry  for  her,  as  I  have  said ;  bat  h» 
was  so  sure  he  was  right.  At  last  he  heard  her  move  away,  and  then  ha 
footstep  creaked  faintly  upon  the  stairs. 

The  Doctor  took  several  turns  round  his  study,  with  his  hands  In  hb 
pockets,  and  a  thin  sparkle,  possibly  of  irritation,  but  partly  also  d 
something  like  humour,  in  his  eye.  "  By  Jove,"  he  said  to  himself,  "I 
believe  she  will  stick — I  believe  she  will  stick  ) "  And  this  ides  d 
Catherine  "  sticking "  appeared  to  have  a  comical  side,  and  to  ofier  i 
prospect  of  entertainment.  He  determined,  as  he  said  to  himself,  to  M 
it  out. 

HENRY  JAMES,  Js. 
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of  Shakspeiure  ought  to  )ie  very  gmt^rful  to  ^fr.  Furnivall, 

tLe  many  scarce  books  bearing  on  their  suhjoct  that  have  boen 

ffrithin  their  reach,  and  for  the  progress  that  has  lieon  made  in 

the  date«  of  his  several  u-ntingft  ;  which  are  all  we  can  be 

about  him — all,  at  least,  thitt  makes  him  memorable.     The 

•lill  in  tsmnj  cases  doubtful ;  but  the  order  of  successiou,  which 

itnportniit  point,  ia  already  detoi-mined   with  tolcmble  oer- 

e  |)trob)(*m  is,  to  learn  from  it  the  histoiy  of  his  mind, 

New  Shakapcre  Society  can  deal  with  that  problem  iu 

capacity,  iC  has  a  great  deal  of  preparatory  busiue^  to  get 

■nd  a  great  d«sil  uf  leisure  for  consideration.    But  Mr.  Furuivall 

o  meantimei  explained  his  personal  views  about  it  in  his  Intro- 

to  the  Ijfopold  Shakgpere,     To  some  of  these  I  have^  as  he  is 

kStioug  objoction  ;  and  as  his  original  design  in  founding  the 

Birty  was  to  have  everj*  disputable  question  concerning  Shakipeare 

rat  and  settled  by  general  agreement  before  any  6nal  resolutions 

tun,  I  propose  to  offer  an  my  contribution  to  the  debate  a  stato- 

the  principal  point-s  ou  wliich,  as  at  present  advised,  1  diSer 

following  oeotepees,  extracted  from  his  "TntriHlnction/'  will  ex- 
t  the  fjaestioD  is,  as  I  understand  it :  * 

E,  nay,  iLM«rt,  thut  ilowti  each  ud0-«<]g«:>  of  nVury  ouu  uf  Shiikjtpcre's  \X{Kytk 
hookt  luul  rj9%  of  »jK.ciul  patterns,  wbicit  us  ftovu  as  thuir  pluy  is  put  id  il« 
«ill  find  »  Mt  of  r^cfi  and  hooka  of  tbo  Bame  pattera  in  the  wytiiningpluy 

on  to  llio  rule  is,  whero  an  ontiroly  now  or  ditfervnt  SBl-ject  .... 
lacfa  a  inccesaioD  of  oummUcs  ui  cloBcit  tilmkbpere's  Sceoail  Puriod  ;  in 
iLe Uoki,  Utt  boulu  «nj  cyest  on  ths  tf  ft  odge  of  tho  now  pUy  nuiy  be  nant- 

too,  that  M  in  cuttj unction 9  wu  Uare  both  copulntivoaad  difjanctivo  onej,  so 
9%  luT*  Uxli  U>ciiU  of  Hkenos*  and  contratt  .  .  .  These  links  ....  aro 
X  Bttsi  nsianUly  «xist  batwora  works  vTittoa  b>  tho  tame  mAn,  nearly  al  tho 
ttihm  Ufl»,  and  in  th«  namo  mood. 

•vidrtwa  of  likii  kintl.  r!oiu[iaring  the  general  tone  of  Uia  Four  P«i4o(Ii  of  Ikif 
bold  ll»t  Shakspore's  pU^-t,  when  looked  at  broadlj  in  their  suoociislve 
ppvaani  kis  own  prerniliDg  tuniper  of  tuiod,  as  uuui  as  wuU  as  artist,  in  tho 
g  oti^vo  of  hit  tifs.f 


V  tWVOT'i 

Uhi.      }i 


upon  wliicb  Mr.  FumiTall  tolli  m«  Ihni  I  haro 
ins  will  b«  founl  in  tha  footaoteo  whoro  tboj 


to  tlko  LtofiM  Sialtpifff  p,  exit. 
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Now  if  this  means  only  that  Shakspeftre  preserved  his  perBonal  ideit* ' 
tity  from  hiB  birth  to  his  denth, — that  he  continued  to  be  the  same  man, 
with  only  such  changes  as  accompany  growth  in  a  healthy  haman  snb- 
ject,  that  his  sacoessive  works  are  all  related  to  each  other,  as  the  roe- 
cessive  actions  of  one  man  must  always  berelated,  tlirough  their  comm< 
relation  to  himself — that  as  what  a  man  does  must  always  correspond  with 
what  at  the  time  of  doing  it  he  is^  so  whatever  he  writes  must  bear  some 
mark  (if  we  could  but  road  it)  of  his  condition,  mental  and  bodily,  at  tl 
time  of  writing — and  therefore  that  when  all  we  know  of  him  is  wliat 
has  written,  our  only  chance  of  Undlng  out  what  kind  of  man  he  was ; 
to  read  what  lio  has  wiittou  with  due  considenvtion  of  all  the  circu 
Btonces,  order  of  siiccesaion  being  one : — if  this  be  all,  it  seems  a  hariuk 
proposition  which  nobody  can  dinpute,  and  for  which  nobody  can  be 
wiser.     And  when  all  the  conditions  here  specified  ore  duly  taken  into 
account  and  set  out  in  their  proper  places,  it  may  almost  seem  that  uo 
more  was  meant.     For  it  appears  that  the  hooka  are  to  fit  the  eyes,  onlj 
in  the  -n-ritings  (1)  of  "the  same  man"  ;  (2)  *•  nearly  at  the  same  timcof 
his  life"  ;  (3)  "  in  the  same  mood" ;  and  (4)  dealing  with  the  same  cUn 
of  "  srabjects  " ;  for,  "  when  an  entirely  new  or  difierent  eubject  is  started," 
we  are  expressly  warned  that  the  rule  docs  not  hold ;  and  as  we  are  not 
in  that  catue  to  expect  that  the  eye^  of  the  last  writing  will  fit  tlie  hooks 
of  the  Iflst  preceding,  so  if  it  should  happen  that  anolbei*  *'  entirely  ntw^ 
or  iiifU.*reut  Bubject"  should  be  stai-ted  in  the  next  micccediiuj,  we  ui 
not  expect  them  to  tit  with  it  either.     Now  that  the  same  man,  at 
same  age,  dealing  with  the  same  kind  of  subjects  in  the  same  mood., 
probably  leave  upon  them  marks  of  the  same  hand,  Is  so  iDdiK]-»ntal 
that  it  seems  superfluous  to  assert  it.     And  though  it  is  not  bo  ce] 
that  works  oomi>osed  under  these  conditions  will  reflect  fHithfully  eit 
"  the  prevailing  temper  of  his  mind  "  or  the  actual  conditions  of  his 
(for  in  his  ima^'nativc  mood  a  man  sees  himself  nut  as  he  is,  but  as 
wo»ild  be),  yet  a  judicioiw  i*eader  may  collect  something  from  them  in 
this  way  too.     But  what  are  we  to  infer  when  we  find  two  plays  in  which 
the  same  subjects  are  not  ti-eated  in  the  same  way  1     Shall  we  aay  that 
they  cannot  have  been  written  by  the  same  man.  nearly  at  the  same  time 
of  his  life,  and  in  the  same  mood ;  because  the  inevitable  **  links  "  are 
wanting Y     By  no  means.     *'  Links,"  like  conjunctions,  are  of  dificrent 
kinds.     Our  hooks  and  eyes  may  be  either  "copulative or  disjunctive'* — 
either  fit  or  refuse  to  fit.     Now  where  in  two  plays  the  subjects  are  dif- 
ferent, or  being  similar  are  differently  treated,  if  wc  find  no  hookaand 
eyes  that  fit,  we  can  haixlly  fail  to  find  some  that  do  not  fit]  these 
the  "  disjunctive  links,"  the  "  bonds  of  contnifit/'  which  in  some  m; 
terious  way  serve  the  same  purpose  a«  the  "  bonds  of  likenetw,"  and 
to  teaoh  us  (if  we  do  not  know  it  already)  that  the  successive  producti< 
of  the  same  man  arc  apt  to  be  like  each  other  in  some  things  and  nnlikal 
others  ;  and  that  both  the  like  and  the  unlike,  being  the  expression  ofdoi 
thing  in  himself,  will,  if  rightly  undorstood^  tell  us  sgnj^thi^aj^ut  J 
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than  this  wb  cannot  rcaBonably  expect  to  estAbliKh  by  tbla  kind 
iCvridflKkBB;  and  if  more  U  promised  by  the  propoundcr,  I  think  it  is  bc- 
wmm  twniiiiiil  two  things  besidea — ^whicli  cannot,  however,  bo  an  rtf&dily 

Bone,  that  each  of  Shakspearoa  works  was  meant  to  bo  taken 
«  whole;  being  connected  with  those  that  came  before  and 
tttarely  as  a  product  of  the  same  mind,  but  ns  holding  a  place 
al  ■chfloie  doei^od  by  that  mind  ;  *  the  other,  tliat  each  of 
raflaota  some  personal  experienoo  of  the  writer's  own — whatever 
in  any  of  them  i-opi-esentcd  -with  apparent  force  and  tnith  being 
fUMIIiialiljr  a  poasioQ  to  wliich  ho  hud  been  hiiiiuelf  subject  at  or  about 
tlai  time. 

^ih  tha  help  of  these  Urge  and  bold,  and  by  mo  alto^^her  inad- 

ajBiunptions,  a  knowledge  of  the  ordnr  in  which  the  several  plays 

OKOpoted  would  no  doubt  tell  us  a  great  deal ;  and  if  the  hooks  and 

9jm  ooald  find   it  out  for  us,  the  inquiry  after  them  could  hardly  be 

too  Marching.     Even  without   their   help  it  would  toll  us  something. 

^yry  man    changes   mora    or    less   with    age  and  experience,  and, 

^kEferBf  the  true  dates  of   his  sucooBEive    productions    will   always 

^bv  some  light  lioth  upon  them  and  upon  him.     But  tliough  the  true 

BtBi^  °^  ^^  least  Uie  true  order  of  Huccossion,  may  be  otherwise  found 

titkia  oortain  limits  witli  n  ceHain  decree  of  probability,  I  do  not  see 

brv  it  can  be  done  by  tlie  mere  dihCOvt*ry  of  resemblances  and  contrasts, 

volvi  it  can  be  Hhown  that  the  contra>it  implies  some  difierence  due  to 

tiOMf  and  that  the  resemblance  implies  some  limit  to  the  time  which  may 

between  the  one  and  the  other,     "  Links," — in  the  shape  of 

sitnafciona,  characters  bearing  the  same  relation  to  each  other, 

Bftlkr  ulonj^  images,  tricka  of  expreaidon,  and  the  like — will  always  be 


*  'TWfxvit  defect  of  the  English  schoul  of  SliAk-pcriftDs  is  their  neglect  to 
aa)^  iflkifcjfkerv  a*  a  whole.  Thvy  hnvo  too  much  looked  on  hin  work.«  as  >t  con- 
«f  ip>vlalv4  pUji,  virhuut  oTtior  or  vacccnioD  ....  wUcT«Mut  ths  first  no- 
ty  k*  to  r^'fard  ShiilEJp<;ni  ns  a  wholv.  h\n  works  as  u  living  or^uism,  «.<iich  a 
of^oa*  eroat«iil  nuhy  .  .  .  ,  tha  BUt^»^9flivL>  iboota  of  onv  gri>ut  mind  which 
••  anvr  be  mta  in  it*  full  fflory  ....  nnle»  it  bo  vipwwl  in  im  onLnoM,*  p.  xrii. 
IV  Swiit>  **  Luh  a  mrmlxT  >>(  outf  crwtUtd  unity."  I  took  to  moan  thnt  oach  formed 
ital  a^lirniii  iUjn^ned  tty  t)»a  aiUhar,  la  ihia  Mr.  PuraimU  telU  me  that 
m.  Uii  true  meaning  ha  eiplains  in  tJie  foUowinf^  noto.  "I  look  on 
;«fa9y  |;reat  artiet.  Turner,  IJeuthorcn,  Sliakspwr,  iw  a  wholo,  a  unity. 
I7  him,  aod  oa  M«h  work  ai»  a  part  of  th.it  whole  or  unity.  But  of  courw  I 
dba^t  *'    •  rtUt  -ttarttHl  with  thn  di^ait^  of  thdt  whole  or  unity  in  hia 


«^M    W>' 


-c<«nivo  work*  to  fit  into  his  df^igri.     Hta  works  jast  came 

U«  lii  ■  '  iino  to  timo  put  chum  forth,  nnd  they  fumit'd  a  whole 

d«ei^  \i  of  by  him  nt  flrst,  Ihoagli  hr  crcntrd  it." — F,  J.  F. 

-I   Ifaa   uiiitjr   li^  clinncu  or  \>y  dovif^n, 

-  inhis  bead,  he  mii^tuire  nioanteach 

!.iktii  111  corinVcliou  with  it*  pn-dec<-uor»,  and 

xwny  hiiYi'  thought  nothing  about  it  from  fint  to. 

maw4  tuhfili  eiury  Mioiplj  witU  rvfcrcucv  tv  It*  capacity  for  making  a  good 
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discoverable  in  the  writings  of  the  namo  man,  in  whatever  order  they  si 
taken.  How  olse  oonld  we  pretend  to  recognise  a  man'M  style  in  two  dif- 
ferent work8,  or  reject  portions  of  any  alngle  work  as  not  bearing  iho 
mark  of  hiB  hand  Y  And  if  the  inqniry  were  worth  the  time  it  woi 
cost,  I  think  I  could  undertake  to  produce  from  any  two  plays 
whole  Shakspearian  theatre  points  of  resemblance  aa  plausible 
which  Mr.  Fumivall  produces  to  prove  the  contiguity  in  date  of  compo- 
sition of  any  which  for  other  reasons  he  believe:^  to  have  been  composed 
about  the  same  time.  A  single  example,  by  way  of  iilustmtion, 
perhaps  bo  woHh  its  time  and  fpaco,  because  it  will  relieve  ns  from 
duty  of  K[toudinjE^  any  over  the  othei-a. 

Passing  by  the  tirst  four  plays,  in  which  the  common  subject  of  " 
fickleness  of  love "  (p.  xxvii.)  Hup[dics  (ad  might  have  been  expected) 
many  situations  wliich  bear  a  resemblunoe  to  each  other;  aA  well  m 
Jiichnrd  II,  and  Homto  arid  Julietf  between  which  Mr.  Fumivall  men- 
tions only  one  link,  though  he  says  it  is  a  strong  cue,  "  in  the  np-and- 
downncss  of  the  character,  of  KicJinrd  II.  and  liointio  "  (p.  xxxvii.) — 
meaning,  I  suppose,  the  variety  of  fortune,  or  pei'haps  the  eensibility  to 
changes  of  fortune,  in  the  ])rincipal  characters — let  us  take  Kituj  John 
(p.  xL),  which  ia  linked  on  one  Kido  to  liichard  IIL^  on  the  other  to  the 
MercMant  of  Vfnior. 

The  links  with  liichard  ///,,  which  ia  supposed  to  have  comi 
before  it,  are  these.     "^Ve  find  in  both — 

1.  A  cruel  uncle  planning  the  murder  of  a  nephew  who  stood 
way. 

2.  A  distracted  mothex*. 

3.  A  prophecy  of  ruiu  and  a  curse  on  the  murderer,  dt^uounoed 
fulfilled. 

4.  A  civil  war. 

6.  A  lesson  of  warning  as  to  the  danger  of  divisions 
G.  An  inati-ument  tempted  by  subtle  suggestions  to  und^tiake 

murder. 

7.  A  cynical  avowal  of  an  immoml  pnrpose  by  a  principal  charact«£ 
(Faulconbridge  in  one  proclaiming  that  gain  shall  be  the  olrject  of 
worship  ;  Richard  himself  on  the  other  declaring  tliat  he  is  deten 
to  prove  a  villain.) 

The  links  with  the  Merchant  of  Veuicf,  which  is  supposed  to 
come  next  aftor,  are  those.     "We  find  in  both — 

1.  An  outbreak  of  parental  paasion.  (Couatauco  weeping  for 
Boa*s  murder  in  one  ;  Shylock  cursing  his  daughter  for  eloping  with 
ducate  and  jewels  in  the  other.) 

2.  A  pica  for  mercy  to  tlio  helpless.    (PHnOo  Arthur  in  one  pleadl 
for  mercy  to  himself;  Portia,  in  tho  other,  for  mercy  to  Antonio.) 

3.  Pnnce  Arthur's  recollection  of  the  young  gcmtlemun  in  FranoT 
affecting  sadness  for  tho  fashion,   "echoed"  (says  Mr.  Fumivivll) 
Antonio  in  the  tirst  scene  of  tho  Mcrdiant  of  Fcfiiflf,  and  ^  repeated  ' 
Portia  and  Jp-sMca. 


gQ 


All 
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^^T  A  jonog  geoiloniAn  of  high  spirits  anri  gny  hiimonr. 
^6*  A  ctroggle  Leivreen  two  duties  :  in  the  Liidy  Blftache,  between  the 
^^fcof  ber  hufthftTifi  and  bor  uncle,  which  ^he  shall  pray  for  ;  in  Portia, 
^Mvn  plensuro  in  her  husband's  company  and  a  seose  of  what  is  due 
to  bk  booour  ;  whether  she  ^hall  keep  htm  with  her  for  her  pleasure  or 
IH  biio  go  to  nave  the  lift*  of  hta  bcnoiuctor. 

6.  Loflwe  1'y  Iho  action  of  water.     King  JolinV  foi'oas  drowned  in  the 
Wult  flf  lUncolu ;  Antonio's  ship  vTccked  on  Uib  Goodwin  brands. 

Ibis  eeem^v  a  long  list,  and  must  have  been  the  fruit  of  much  pains  in 
lk«uvh.  But  lH.'fore  we  accept  these  "links  "as  evidence  that  tlie 
tins  playB  werooompoeed  *'  nearly  at  the  samo  time  of  Shakspeai'o'R.life," 
w  mast  oooeider  how  luauy  of  them  Mould  have  been  sure  to  \)g  found 
when  tiiey  an,  at  whatever  time  of  hiii  life  the  plays  were  composed. 
8«|ipOWt  Sbakspoore  to  have  written  &  play  about  Kichard  III,  in  his 
te  period,  and  a  play  about  Kin^  Johii  in  his  last,  o/Arr  difTetcucea 
tkcTv  woabi  hava  beea,  of  many  kinds  and  mucli  lorgcxj  but  nil  the 
"Unkj  ^  hi»re  ODUinerat&d — or  all  but  one — would  have  been  there  just 
ft*  MOM.  The  cruel  undo,  the  murdei-cd  nephew,  the  dii^tractcd  mother, 
t^  Itrocuroinent  of  the  murdorcr,  the  civil  war,  the  lesson  of  warning, 
^  ifl  OiflM  would  certiLinly  have  been  prominout  features  in  both.  Xor 
^K.it  at  all  likely  that  eitlier  of  the  mothers  would  have  forgotten  to 
^^^y  iorcvil  to  tke  murderer  of  her  son,  or  to  {tredict  it.  All  these, 
^Him&rc,  we  mcnt  8«t  oaido.  They  cannot  prove  anything  oa  to  date, 
^■tCROse  their  preeeooe  does  not  depend  upon  the  date.  The  solitary 
Gak  riQaining  to  be  accounted  for  would  be  the  cynical  avowal  of  an 
inaocml  purpose  by  a  princijiai  chiiracter :  which  is  in  &ct  a  "  lixik  dis- 
jODeUrv ;  "  a  **  bond  of  contrafit ;  "  for  when  Richard  avows  that  he  is  de- 
krained  to  prove  a  villain,  be  means  what  he  says;  when  Faulconbridge 
{CQpaM  to  snake  gain  his  object  of  wurshij),  he  means  the  very  reverse. 
Ib«  rcMmbUnco  or  contm-^t  botweon  these  two  passages  is  all,  then, 
thai  remains  to  prove,  or  help  to  prove,  that  King  John  was  written 
•rt  lofljp  aAer  Jtichard  III.  Let  as  now  ftoe  what  evidence  we  can 
\ff  tbo  Nuue  prot^css,  that  it  was  written  not  long  he/ore  the  Mtr- 
pf  Vdu^t :  and  let  us  l>ogin,  as  Itefore,  by  supposing  that  it  was 
^^■rittMasloog  before  as  pnsEible  ; — that  Shakspearc  took  the  stoiT' of 
^^^Hkli  tX  King  John  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  in  his  first  period, 
^^pV*  ftoiy  K^  iho  poTind  of  ilesh,  ns  told  hy  Ser  Giovanni,  for  the 
^Bi^iel  of  a  comedy  in  his  Wt ;  and  see  whether  any  of  the  "  links  " 
<fc  say  rvi«tanco  to  such  a  sup|K>f)ition. 

1,  In  botli  we  llnd  an  outburst  of  parental  passion.     ConFitancc  dis- 

'*>ttid  for  tbo  \om  of  her  son,  that  was  murdei*ed,  in  the  first  \  Siiylock 

>^K4|at  Um  elopement  of  hU  daughter  with  his  ducats  and  jewels  (aa 

not  aoMnrily  suggested  by  the  story)  in  the  last. 

la  both  va  fiad  a&  eloquent  pleading  for  meroy.     Prince  Arthur, 

te  finitf  aDdcsToariog  to  perauade  Hubert  not  to  bum  out  his  eyes; 

ia  Um  but)  flEudeavouring  to  jtersuado  Shylock  not  to  cut  his 
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forfeit  out  of  Antonio.  But  in  this  caao  tLc  csoincidence  wsB  to  Wq 
pectcd  nntlcr  any  circumstances  In  the  onginal  story  which  HJiaV^iiw^ 
WBs  (Iranuitising,  the  Lady  says  to  the  Jew,  "  I  must  have  you  take  tl 
100,000  ducfttft,  find  release  this  inuortjnfc  man,  who  will  always  hav^ 
grateful  sense  of  the  favour  done  to  him."  Shakspeare  wai^  as  nnlikel; 
at  any  time  of  his  life,  to  have  omitted  such  an  incident,  or  introduc( 
it  without  some  pei-suasive  argument  in  behalf  of  mercy,  as  to  hai 
allowed  Prince  Arthur  to  submit  to  Hubert's  hot  irons  without  i 
attempt  to  move  pity  in  him.  The  two  plaj-^  would  therefore  have  cfl 
tainly  had  this  feature  in  common,  though  they  had  been  cjuite  uncoi 
nected  with  each  other  ;  and  this  link  must  be  set  a^de. 

3.  In  hoik  we  find  the  recognition  among  human  infirmities  of 
peculiar  kind  of  sadnesa — sadness  without  apparent  causo.  And  tho 
I  tlunk  that  the  inti-oduction  of  this  feature  into  tlie  character  of  Antoni 
was  a  fact  snggcated  by  the  l>ehaviour  of  tho  Merchant  in  the  original 
story,  I  camiot  say  that  it  was  inevitable.  But  when  Mr.  Fiimivall 
calls  it  an  "echo "of  the  passage  in  Prince  Arthur's  speech  to  Hubert, 
he  surely  overlooks  a  difference  so  broad  as  to  preclude  a!l  suspicion  of 
any  connection  between  them.  The  sadness  alluded  to  in  KIt^  John  was 
not  real  sadness,  but  a  fashionable  affectation  :  the  sadness  of  Antonio 
was  a  real  depression  of  spirits,  and  quite  out  of  fashion  among  the  yo 
gentlemen  of  Venice.    And  as  for  the  "  repetition  of  the  same  thoughir,' 

that  iSiy  of  the 

Youn^r  gentlemen  th.it  could  be  sad  as  night 
Only  for  wautonnuss ; 

first  in  Portia,  when  her  "  little  body  was  weary  of  this  great  world  *' 
a  pacing  mumeut,  and  for  the  very  subsiauttal  leason  that  it  was  pi 
in  a  vpj-y  anxious  and  disagreeable  position  in  it ;  and  next  in  JeHsi 
whose  sadness  consisted  in  not  being  matlo  merry  by  sweet  mu 
there  is  any  connection  between  theae  several  modes  of  sadneea,  w 
two  conditions  in  humanity  can  bo  said  to  be  unconnected  t 

4-.  In  both  we  find  a  young  gentleman  of  high  spirits  and  gay  humour. 
And  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  such  chai-acter  as  Gmtiono  in  the  story 
from  which  the  plot  was  taken.  The  question,  therefore,  which  we  hav© 
to  consider  is,  wliether  tho  i-elation  of  Gratiano  to  Faulconbridgo  ia  cloee 
enough  to  prove  them  products  of  the  same  period. 

5.  In  both  wo  find  a  struggle  l^tween  two  duties.     But  Portia'i 
struggle,  such  as  it  was  (for  it  was  I'eally  a  struggle  between  her  own 
pleasure  and  her  husband's  duty)  M'as  involved  in  tho  story.     Tho 
of  Belmoute,  the  moment  she   heard  of  the  case,  desired  her   newl; 
married  huBbaud  to  set  out  immediately,  and  not  stop  till  he  iirri 
at  Venice.     Her  dilemma  therefore  would  have  been  found  in  tho  Ji 
ehntU  of  Venice^   if  ShakjSpeone  had  never   explained  or  heard  of  t 
Lady  Blanche's. 

G,  In  both  are  found  losses  by  the  action  of  water.     But  as  tho 
of  the  Merchant  in  tho  old  story  is  distinctly  referred  to  tlie  loss 
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il  is  not  neoesnuy  to  inc|mro  whether  the  wreck  of  one  of  thorn 
lb«  Ooodwiiis  ui  an  incid^tit  »o  remarkably  like  the  loss  of  King 
Jiihn*a  mrmy  iu  the  Wash,  that  we  shotdJ  havo  boon  obliged  otherwise 
to  tcoomit  far  it  by  supposing  thnt  both  inuist  have  been  invented  by 
tSkukspem  **  nearly  at  the  same  time  of  bis  life,  and  in  tlio  same  mood." 

kThu  ii  ftU  ;  and  having  now  examined  nil  the  hooks  and  eyes  whioh 
.  Fumivall  hiw  collected,  let  us  ask  what  reason  they  would  supply 
dating  the  compiosition  of  Xinrj  John  between  that  of  Richnnl  III, 
1  the  MtrfhaiU  of  rcntflfl,  if  the  siiccession  were  otherwise  uncertain  ? 
1V«  atanrer  mtittt  be  Utat  Kititj  John  was  probably  written  soon  after 
fiji^  hicAiini  ///,,  l)coaiiKa  in  the  last  Richard  says  to  himself — 

And  thcrrfoiv  sineo  I  cannot  provt  a  lover 
To  cotcrtain  thenfl  fair  woll-tiiwkea  davs, 
2  im  dptertniDed  co  prore  a  rillniu, 
And  b&to  the  idle  pleatarw  of  Uieso  Aajs. 


^Hnlc  in  tho  other,  Fanloonbridge  says  to  himself — 
Wrli,  vhilo  I  am  «  beggar,  I  will  rail 
And  nj  (hfr«  ib  do  b\q  but  lo  be  rich. 
AiiH  hf  ing  rich,  my  rirtua  th*n  t-\w\\  be, 
Tu  »*y  t)i>.-re  U  no  vice  but  bt'i^gitry. 
Since  kings  break  tilth  upon  contmodity. 
Gain,  be  my  lord,  for  I  vill  n'oraliip  thoo. 

Mr.  FuniiviJra  own  account  of  it)  becauBo  "  the  Bastard's 
(!) — '  Gain,  l>e  my  lord,'  Ac,  is  liko  that  of 
ir,  itis  villainy." 

On  tbo  other  side,  the  MercJiani  qf  V^nic^  must  have  been  written 
■BBB  liW  JCirvj  John  for  two  reasons. 

I.  BocunHo  a«  Ccinstauceiii  Kitfj  John  mourns  for  her  murdered  son, 
«4  »:  comforted  though  Hbe  should  meet  him  in  heaven,  if  ho 

w«*i  native  Wauty  on  his  cheek,  so  Shylock  iu  the  Merc/mnt 

■otttef  for  the  \o»  of  tlie  jewels  and  ducats  which  his  daughter  had  nm 
kvty  with,  and  will  not  bo  oomforted — unless  they  ai-e  brought  back, 
llH^(i  it  br  in  her  coffin. 

t  Becnuee  Granano,  in  the  ^frrchant  of  VGiucf^  "  may  bo  ooniparcd  " 
Ith  F^tilconbridge   in   /Cinff  John;  being  both  young  men  of  humour 
tnimal  lipiritJi,  thongli  in  all  other  respects  as  different  ns  two  men 

bc^ 
Xov  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  three  plays  were  actnally 
W*pQ"wl  in  this  order,  and  within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  and  such 
w-ffTidaDoa  as  can  bo  counted  on  mnst  therefore  certainly  l)e  there, 
ihrj  OQglit  to  nhow  Uto  hfK>kand-eye  test  to  advnntage.  But  if  this  is 
-  would  hiivc  given  had  the  case  been  doubtful, 
[■dox  li,   ,    .  .  -J  trusted  for  a  guide. 

tiw  onler  nf  soooession,  therefore,  we  must  appeal  to  more  trost- 

Kto  not  altogether  wriutiug.     Having  asoertAinod 

apOD  the  qtiestion  as  to  tbo  relation  of  the  suocesairo 
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plays  to  each  other  ;  were  they  m«(U2t  to  be  regarded  as  parts  of  a  vholJ 

**  each  a  member  of  one  created  uuity  "1    A  created  unity  m«ui&,  I  sum 

,  pose,  a  imity  restiltmg  from  a  conRcious  designi  formed  in  the  beginning 

[iftud  carried  out  couai^teutly  tu  the  end ;  auch  a  unity  in  all  the  putt 

Itepther  as  we  recognise  in  eiich  part  taken  separately.     But  though 

^mr. Fumivall  claims  for  them  a  unity  of  thi^  kind,  he  has  not  attempt 

to  trace  it  in  dettiil,  or  io  show  how  the  pieces  are  to  be  put  toget 

and  H8  I  cannot  myself  invent  any  hypothesis  upon  which  it  can 

mode  to  goem  probable  that  Shakspeare  meant  them  to  combine  into 

complete  whole^  I  must  wait  till  somebody  else  propoondu  one.     Tbe 

unity  which  Mr.  FumivaU  practically  reoogniBes  in  the  whole  body 

8hak.spcaro's  works  is  of  a  diiferent  nature.     He  thinks  that  ea^'b  pla 

poem,  Bong(  and  sontiet,  represents  tho  condition  of  his  own  soul  when 

he  wrote  it ;    nnd  therefore  that  the  whole  sories,   taken  in  the  rigb 

order,  must  contain  a  true  history  of  the  growth  and  progreas  of 

Bpeare's  soul ;  "  his  own  pervading  temper  of  mind,  as  tnan  cut  well 

artist,  in  the  succeeding  stages  of  his  life."  • 

Now  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man's  prevailing  temper  of 
varies  with  his  age,  cultivation,  and  knowledge,  it  is  reasouablo  to  su 
pose  that  a  corresponding  change  will  be  traceable  in  the  works  of  his 
mind,  and  that  each   will  throw  light  upon  the  other.     If,  on  the  ono 
hand,  we  knew  what  sort  of  changes  Shakspeare's  prevailin^:  temper  of 
mind  went  through  in  the  succeeding  stages  of  his  lifc^  we  could 
determine  from  the  prevailing  temper  of  his  works  to  which  stage 
belonged.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  wu  knew  at  what  stage  of  his  life 
work   was  produced,  we  could   partly  determine  what  tho  prevaili 
temper  of  his  mind  was  at  each  stage.      The  diiliculty  in  Shakiipear 
coBO  is,  that  we  have  so  few  data  for  either.     Of  tho  );artioular8  of 
life  in  its  several  stages  wo  know  hardly  anything.     Of  the  datet 
which  his  several  plays  were  composed,  and  even  of  tho  order  in  which 
they  Buoceedod  each  other,  wo  know  little  for  certain.     Tho  probl 
therefore,  whicti  they  present  is  analogous  to  that  of  aiTanging  a  bun 
of  letters  written  by  the  same  hand  at  different  times,  of  wlucb  m 
are  undated.  And  the  method  of  solution  is  the  same.  When  I  have  J 
arranged  in  order  those  letters  which  are  dated,  I  probably  find  a 
I   gressive  change  in  the  character  of  the  handwriting ;  and  by  observing 
the  stage  in  that  progressive  change  to  which  the  handwriting  of  eadl 
undated  letter  appears  to  correspond,  I  determine,  with  more  or 
accuracy  and  confidence,  its  place  in  the  series.     So  with  regard  to 
order  of  Shak^peare's  plays.     Beginning  with  those  of  which  we  kn 
the  date  upon  external  evidence,  I  olwer^'e  in  them  a  change  of  stylo 
dicating  a  natural  progress,  and  I  infer  the  date  of  the  composition 
those  concerning  which  I  have  no  external  evidence  from  tho  stage 
that  progress  to  whicli  tho  style  coiTesponda.     Phicing  them  accordingly, 
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^^^^nng  Utrouf^h  tlie  series,  I  find  that  the  changes  follow  a  kind  of 

HlTi  corr«Kf>oniiiTi^  to  tho  rliang(«  in  a  manV  ti\«tr$,  moral  aud   iutol- 

iKfcial.  KUtuirily  nuil    ruitumlly  tiiku   {Aiica  as  he  grows  older; 

H»il  Bb  :..        ..  :nuuus  changi.»«  in  a  miui's  growth  are  roughly  divided 

i&U>  oartaiu  |>ericKjK,  the  continuous  ^ucccssiun  of  his  produetious  may  be 

divi^Ki  into  ourrceiK)ii<lin){  gro\ifiH.     lu  mrly  youth  the  niToctiouH  are 

only  dividfid   U^twoen  farce  aud  deap  tragedy.     As  the  mind  cx- 

mod  rspeiia,  tho  bi'tiader  humouni  of  farce  and  the  simpler  hoiTors 

tfltmgvdy  loM  thvir  attnu'tion,  and  give  plaoe  to  tho  richer,  chnstor,  ami 

BV»  deUcatt}  humonm  of  liigh  t^omedy,  and   the  deeper  mysteries  of 

topt  puaion.      Aa   advancing  yeara  cool  the   blood,  and   decreaaing 

KSiviiy  makes  the  plea^ureH  of  a  quiet  life  moTf^  attractive  than  thoae 

^  aMtrring  one,  it  i^  probable  that  the  taste  will  incline  to  the  cahner 

tad  nuirv  eoothinj?  kind  of  pathoe,  in  which  the  feeling  ia  too  profound 

ani  tcodm*  for  whiit  is  csiUnl  comedy,  and  yet  tho  final  impression  is  too 

for  what  w  calUx]  ti-agedy.     Tiu^tt^s  so  changing  would  no  doubt 

dwnges  Ituth  in  tlie  choice  of  subjects  and  tho  treatment  of  them ; 

tad  if  Wft  Udco  Shakeptiure'i  plays  in  the  order  of  their  datea,  aa  deter- 

liaad  apoa  ind^tpendcnt  gronntb,  we  vhall  find  that  the  dinbroncee  in 

Aoie*  aad  tn^icn^t  Kuit  very  mttui-iilly  with   tlie  natural  cluinges  in 

&aaa't»  mind  aa  he  gir)W8  ohlor,  and  tliat  tho  whole  soricB  divides  very 

^a  intu  four  i^roupK.     Between  twenty-four  and  thirty  he  had  a  young 

■M*i  tutOiLf  both  in  the  light  and  the  heavy  lino— a  ta^te  for  mommont, 

iDd  alsurdity,  and  ingenious  (*onccita.  and  ^lang  and   lootw  jests  in  tho 

%)htiiBe;  and  for  love,  in  tho   *' sighing  iiko-fumncc"  and   bowl-and- 

dlgpr  aUge,  in  the  seriouH.     After  thirty  he  loat  his  reliflh  for  thctfe 

fwnlitiaff,  Aimed  at  a  higher  order  of  wit  and  humour  in  comedy,  and 

•  ft^jbv  iBorml  standiird  altogether  ;  while  for  the  true  elements  of  human 
ha  ixuiii  '  -ry.     Five  or  h\x  years  of  such  work  Iwl  him 

into  a  -^1  ,      r  region.     In  comerly,  though  the  vein  was  a« 

rkk  m  erer,  and  aa  full  of  enjoyment,  yet  the  pathetic  element  spring- 
^fron  tii«  tender  and  aorioua  feeling  with  which  he  had  come  to  regard 
4baKaD  ibinga,  1«<^ame  more  and  more  predominant,  and  ro  prevailed 
fWrtJ '  "TifTiil  pfToct,  that  his  later  works  which  cud  happily 

•»lhu--.  -  _  liud  comedies,  1  supinxie  nobody  ever  thought  of 
MmMut/or  JtfSMur*  aa  m  comedy,  though  everybody  in  it  except  Lucio 

•  Ulfaly  diapotM  '  ^  !  the  effect  of  Ai«  sentence  ia  rather  comic  than 
fl^WvisL  Ailn  '  itxl  to  tragedy  ratlier  than  comedy,  by  the  pity 
■Biawioits  inberaM  with  w  hicli  we  follow  the  fortunoa  of  the  heroine  ;  and 
Tmifik  Xi^Xdj  in  apitA  of  tho  number  and  perfection  of  the  comic  acenea, 
*s^  Ue  vorodoH'iil  liveUneflR  and  mpidity  and  variety  of  incident  and 
^^^iaoffvertlieler-  '">*  of  the  most  pnthirtic  playfl  1  know,  and 
^RU^IBV  tava  fiu*  >n  Homeo  ami  JulUt.  Shakspeare  may  be 
"^Ikirafere^  to  have  taken  leave  of  comedy  proper  in  tho  Mtrry  Wives, 
••d  U  have  (jmwTi  out  nf  it  before  be  wns  forty  years  old.  In  the  ntiwn- 
**»  bia  cxerdsra  in  tngcdy  proper  had  Ictl  him  into  the  region  of  the 
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great  {NLwions  which  disclose  the  heights  nnd  dt'pthB  of  hamanitj*' 
region  which  was  destined  to  become  and  remain  hi$  own.  The 
siona — for  the  benefit  of  the  theatre,  the  glory  of  Burb&ge,  the  amoii^ 
mont  and  instruction  of  the  playgoing  public,  and  paHly  it  may  be  for 
the  satisfaction  and  relief  of  his  own  genius — he  brought  (by  meUiB  of 
Bnch  storire  as  ho  could  find,  Roitable  for  Rhowing  them  in  action)  upon 
the  Btage,  And  to  this  we  owe  Jlnmlet,  Machfiihy  Oihdlo,  Li:nr^  and  tltt 
rest,  which  occupied  what  Mr.  Fumivall  calls  "  the  nnhappy  Third 
Period."  The  fourth  group  follows  naturally  enough.  He  waa  fortf- 
fonr  years  old  ;  he  had  made  money  enough ;  he  had  retired  fttno 
business ;  he  had  iwussod  tho  period  when  the  mind  takes  pleasnre  t& 
violent  agitatioiiA  ;  an<l  ho  employed  hiinsolf  upon  such  snbjecta  a«  BtulaJ 
— or  fcreat-ed  such  subjects  as  he  found  ro  hs  to  make  them  suit — tk 
autumnal  days ;  witness  the  )Vinter8  Tale  and  the  Tempest, 

Classing  his  plays  according  to  their  general  charucter,  I  find  Uiit 
they  fall  naturally  into  these  broad  divisions,  and  that  they  have  a  kind 
of  correspondence  with  the  divisions  which  are  obsci-vable  in  the  life  of 
man.    And  if  Mr.  Furnivall  had  been  content  to  rest  upon  this,  and  apply 
hiioself  to  discover  the  progressive  conditions  of    Shakspeai-e's  mind  in 
the  nuumor  in  which  ho  treated  the  subjects  which  ho  successiwly  took 
in  hand,  he  would  have  Itecn  prolltably  employed.      But  when  hepro 
ceeds  to  heparate  these  broad  nutui-al  divisions  into  subordinate  gronpH 
according  to  the  particular  feature  which  happens  to  be  prominent 
each  pUy — to  seek  in  the  temper,  tone,  character,  or  subject  of  each 
a  correspondence  with  some  presumed  condition  of  Htiakspeare's  m 
induced  by  some  pei-soual  experience  at  some  pnrticuhir  time — he  has 
longer  any  fiubet^miial  ground   to  go  upon.     The  distingxiiahing  fee 
of  each  would  depend  upon  many  things  besides  the  writer's  state  of 
mind.     It  would  depend  upon  the  story  which  he  had  to  tell ;  while  th« 
choice  of  the  story  would  depend  upon  the  requirements  of  the  theatre, 
the  taste  of  the  public,  the  ])oi)uIarity  of  the  different  actors,  the  Btreng*li 
of  the  company.     A  now  jwirt  might  be  wanted  for  Burbage  or  Kemj*- 
Tho  two  boys  that  acted  Hermia  and  Helena — the  tall  and  the  short  on* 
— or  the  two  men  who  were  so  like  that  they  miijht  bo  mistaken  for  etd* 
other,  might  want  now  pieces  to  appear  in  (which  last  would  be  apt** 
hible  and  sufficient  explanation  of  the  production  about  the  same  tiin^ 
of  two  or  three  plays  the  humour  of  which  turns  upon  such  mistakes — 
Mr.   FuruiviiU's  **  niistakon-iilcritity  group"),  and  so  on.     Tho  storied 
woidd  be  selected  from  Kuch  as  wei*G  to  ho  hnd  (and  had  not  been  vti^ 
up)  to  suit  the  taste  of  thft  freq«ent<'i-s  of  the  thcati-e,  and  the  character* 
and  incidents  would  be  according  to  the  stories. 

When  Shak-Hpeare  ci-oated  or  ppj-fect^d  the  pai*t  of  Petruchio,  ^^ 
need  not  suppose  that  he  was  describing  the  way  he  would  have  Ketal»0*** 
the  taming  of  a  ^hrew  himself,  or  that  he  would  hav«  recommended  it  *^ 
a  friend  as  the  best.  But  if  ho  hml  preferred  to  tame  her  after  tl** 
fashion  of  Tennyson's  Princess  in  his  Midsummer-Day's  tale,  he  woti^^ 
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hmi  to  tetl  A  diflercnt  Rtoiy,  mnch  too  sontimentiv]  for  the  taste  of 

ito  audience.     The  real  Petrtichio's  was  one  w^y  of  doing  it, 

ta^dm  a  livelier  rntertiizuncnt,  with  a  sufficiently  good  moral — fi-om 

i«  Riitbariucs  nt  uny  nito  mi^ht  profit,  oven  if  the  retnichioa 

too  much  encouii^ment. 

lesRf  when  he  dencribes  the  great  abnormal  conditions  of  human- 
ly vkieh  nr^  the  6oul  of  tra^^ody, — the  restless  and  relentless  ambition, 
vithoat  pity,  love,  or  fear,  of  Richanl ;  the  fiendish  malignity  of  lago ; 
the  struggle  of  the  better  nature  and  trtimi{)h  of  the  worse  in  Macbeth ; 
ilio  dcMcration  of  all  the  sanctities  of  humanity  in  Regan  and  Goneril; 
(bo  •hamelGflB  disloyalty  and  barbarity  of  Edmund ;  the  blind  and  savage 
)(iloa>7  of  Othello,  Leontea,  and  Poathumuii ;  or  the  conversion  in  Timon 
of  Ml  indiscriminate  love  of  all   munkind  into  as  unduscriminattng  a 
liatrtd,  by  the  unexpect<Kl  discovery  Uiat  some  of  them  coidd  bo  ungrate- 
(al; — nerd  we  suppose  that  he  is  descnbing  conditions  which  he  had 
U&Mlf  cxpersonced  in  the  flesh.    Kvery  man  wlio  ever  read  {t  newspaper 
or  a  novrl  must  be  conscious  of  some  power  of  imagining  a  situatioUi  an 
ffttotion,  m  condition  of  hope,  fenr,  or  desire,  of  which  he  haa  had  no  per- 
voal  aocporionoe.     This  power — "  the  shaping  spiiit  of  imagination  " — 
li»  pDwor  of  taming  to  shapes  the  forms  of  things  unknown,  as  imu^i- 
a»ti^ra  l»cidiea  them  forth — has  always  been  thought  to  be  the  special  gift  of 
yoeto  aa    distinguished  &om  other  men,  and  of  Shakspeai'e  as  diatlu- 
fubed  from  other  poets.     '*  His  Hue  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  soul,*' 
■n  llartir       "  '   '  ■  1j;h,  "  which  his  inufjifuilion  extended  to  all  c&nceivahl6 
mm  a»i.i  '*<:''^,  infonuet!  him,"  tto.*     Mr.  Furnivall,  however, 

mA  br|i«Tin^  in  dir  existence  of  any  such  faculty,  lays  it  down  as  a 
(•oadatioQ  for  the  study  of  Shakspoare's  life  and  character  that  what- 
ttvr  h«  dexcribos  vividly  ho  must  bo  Aupposofl  to  have  experienced  per- 
•mOt*  **  As  to  the  question  how  far  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
Md^iK9  put  his  own  fei^lings — himself — into  his  own  jda}^,  some 
Mb,*  b*  nays,  "  scorn  the  notion ;  ask  you  triumphantly  which  of  bis 
dteMton  represent  him,  aasert  that  ho  himself  is  in  none  of  them,  but 
ab  ftpart,  serene,  unruffled  himself  by  earthly  passion,  making  his 
ftnltM  Bwve.  /  Mievf,  on  the  contrary,  that  aJl  the  deep^nt  and  fjreattst 
^mk  of  an  atiut — playwiight,  orator,  |)iiiuter,  poet,  ttc. — w  based  on 
r^t^nal  cfpfrtrnoe,  on  his  own  emotions  and  passions,  and  not  merely 
w  luB  obanrvatiou  of  tilings  or  feelings  outside  him,  on  which  his  iuucy 
tt4  taa^nAfion  work.  ...  I  llnd  that  Milton's  HatAn  ha«  Milton's 
MklUtAl'i  ij^l— is  no  devil,  ie.  ;  but  that  Panto  can  |wiint  hell, 

UoMs  be  ...—  i  ■:  it.  Shak^pere  tells  mo  he  has  frit  hdl:  and  in  his 
OMki,  MaubeCh.  Lmr,  Corioliutus,  Timon,  /  see  the  evidenoe  of  his 
^•niy  i^4»M  w  .  .  .  .  1  see  him  laying  bare  his  own  soul  ns  he  stript 
ttiCafvriaif  olToibcrmeoV  ....     He  himself,  his  own  nature  arui  2i/«, 
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arc  in  all  his  pluys,  to  the  man  who  has  eyes,  and  choons  to  look  for  him 
and  them  there."  • 

Now,  if  this  means  no  more  than  thai  Shakspeare  derived  hia  know- 
ledge of  what  was  in  man  from  his  knowledge  of  what  was  in  himself; 
that  he  knew  wliat  another  man  might,  nnder  conceivable  conditiona,  *ii 
from  consciousuess  of  what  he  himself,  under  conceivable  condiiioi 
might  be  tcmpte*}  to  do,  my  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  tells  me 
nothing  to  the  paqx)se.  It  tells  mo  that  his  nature  was  capable  of  what 
is  possible  in  humanity,  whether  to  do  or  to  refrain  fi-om  doing,  and  that 
he  knew  what  it  was  capable  of  j  it  does  not  tell  mo  what  ho  did 
what  he  refrained  from  at  any  particular  time  ;  but  only  that  at  the  ti 
when  each  play  was  composed  he  was  in  a  condition  to  tmn^wir  the 
Bions  which  were  represented  in  it.  But  when  Mr.  Furuivall  assexts 
that  he  sees  in  Othello,  Macbeth,  Lear,  Coriolanus,  and  Timon, 
evidence  that  Shaksix^aro  had  *'fclt  hell,"  he  must  be  supposed  to 
mean  something  more  than  this.  He  must  mefin  that  S 
had  himself  been  evhjfct  to  the  passions  which  are  represented  th 
And  when  he  proceeds  to  assume  that  this  personal  experience  of  h 
coincided  in  f  iww  with  the  composition  of  that  group  of  plays — that  beh 
])iissed  lit  (fmt  time  from  "the  abounding,  the  overflowing  happy  life*' 
the  Second  Period  into  "  the  bitterness,  the  world- weariness,  of  this 
rible  Third  Period."  a  temper  which  made  him  *'  see  God  as  a  blind 
furious  fate,  cutting  men  off  in  their  sins,  involving  the  innocent  ^ 
the  guilty  " — and  tlion  demands  '*  whether  this  chaTv/c  wns  one  of 
only  or  one  of  man  too ;  "  we  must  suppose  him  to  moan  that  this 
femal  experience  was  a  condition  nccesaary  then  and  tliAvc  for  the  coi 
position  of  those  plays ;  for  if  it  had  been  enough  to  ha\'e  ones  "  felt  hel 
there  could  have  hoen  no  reason  for  inferring  that  he  was  more  in  hi41 
tween  forty  and  forty-five  than  atony  earlier  period  of  his  life.  It  woul 
seem,  the;*efore,  according  to  Mr.  Furnivall,  that  wherever  we  find  in  any 
of  his  plays  a  "  deep  and  gieat"  rcpresmtation  of  a  bad  state  of  mind, 
muy  conclude  that  he  was  at  that  time  in  that  state  of  mind  himsc 
But  here  I  meet  a  difficulty.     As  the  same  must  for  Uie  B&me  refuton 

*  F.  cxx.  lly  thin  passage  I  Dnderstood  Mr.  FurDirsU  to  moAn  tlmt  8bi 
flpeare's  imagiDative  power  was  limited  hy  his  pfrrsDital  experieDCM.  Ilo  explaioi 
trne  meaDing  iu  tfao  followiog  noU  : — "  Thii  is  news  to  me.  I  was.  and  Atn. 
th«  impression,  1st,  ihat  I  hslioTod  and  believe  ^>hilksper&  to  posaoss  bigh«r  imagii 
tioa  tbsn  any  other  miod  I  hare  arer  come  across,  and  ibut  it  boa  stirred  and  til 
me  more  thau  anything  else  in  the  world ;  2nd,  that  I  bad  written  of  Sbakspere^ 
varied  powers  (p.  cxt.)  as  'the  agentsof  that  imagination  whidi  made  him  the  grroli 
poet  of  the  world*  (p.  cxvi.),  I  intend  to  keep  np  these  delusions.  I  still  believe  tt 
the  f7rea/£Mt  work  of  every  gre.it  artist  ia  '  biwed  on '  what  he  has  felt  timiself,  Snt 
forViiying  that  th'm  '  ba-^cd  on*  is  eqairiilent  to  'limited  to,*  so  th:it  ShakspAr*  cool 
produce  no  '  pru.it  and  deep'  work  unlcas  it  represented  his  own  ozp«ricDce,  I  n«i 
have  said  it  and  I  never  mennt  to  pay  ii." — F.  J.  F.  So  I  ehonid  bare  sii] 
but  if  so.  whore  in  Oth^lU^t  Marbetk,  LfOf^  Coriotanni,  at  Tittum,  ia  Iba  fvit 
hehaa"/'^heU?*' 


me      I 
foat 
that      I 
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with  rt^gunl  to  bis  **  (loep  aad  groat "  representationa  of  other  states 

todr  vh&t  are  we  to  do  when  wo  Bud  good  and  bad  Btates  uf  mind 

ied  vith  oqu&]  depth  and  greatnees  in  tho  same  pUy  1   How  ehall 

<Hei^«  the  coDclitfiion  that  ha  was  hiwac^f  at  the  aattie  tliiu  in  t\  good 

iUle  of  mind  t    To  represent  Isabella  to  the  life  must  have  required 

^[vtUi  HA  miich  pt;rHonal  experience  as  to  represent  Claudio;  but  such  ex- 

prfiT^f*  mu«t  have  been  obtained  in  the  other  place ;  and  though  it  is 

mty  to  osderstond  how  he  may  have  imnfjin^d  both  at  the  same  time,  I 

^  luvt  M0a  how  he  can  in  any  other  sense  Have  been  both. 

lo  onlcr»  therefoitt,  to  determine  by  this  method  the  condition  of  his 
ml  when  he  wajB  writing  Mrojturt  for  Meaaurc^  it  is  important  to 
know  whidi  of  these  two  ciiafuctct^  is  to  be  taken  as  that  into  which  lie 
«ai"T  -  own  feelings — himself."     But  Mr.  Fumivall  doea  not 

itMnj'-  ■  '.^  ..lin  by  what  process  we  are  to  discover  this.  I  nhoiild 
analf  faav«  looked  for  it  in  the  character  that  he  most  approved  and 
VII  OKict  in  sympathy  M'ith,  and  found  it  thei-efure  in  Isabella,  Mr. 
Pindvall  Biu\a  it  in  Claudio,  whom  he  promotoa  (on  what  ground  I 
■BDOi  divine,  unless  it  be  that  it  supplied  him  with  a  "  link  '*)  into  the 
iBrooTtho  pUy.*  And  as  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  series  without 
lAlfadofifib  promlttent  charact«rK,  all  like  life  and  unlike  each  other — 
iTr*  Bay  chooae  whicli  we  plpia^te  for  the  representative  of  Sliakspeare's 
*I«vTaIlii^  temper  of  mind,"  as  a  man,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  plain 
Ual  v«  may  make  of  him  whatever  wo  like.  Tbe  principal  charmctftr 
h  Dot  mtiotmn  lily  the  one  with  which  he  is  most  in  sympathy,  Horatio 
k  iimUtit  Banqoo  in  MficUtk^  Cordelia^  Kent,  and  Edgar  in  Lear^  tho 
M^vard  fin  Tiioioti,  Monenius  in  CorwI^nv^,  are  the  persona  who  say  and 
t  ^vhat  kfl  most  approves  in  esich  of  those  playn.  And  if  it  be  asked 
^^Mt  br  gboald  luive  chown  for  a  hero  a  man  whose  sayings  and  doings 
^^B|4ii  Q0i  aHAgethcr  approve^  it  aeema  hardly  ueco^^sary  to  answer  tliat 
^^|pli|i  Im  wkibod  to  show  what  came  of  them. 

Thai  ve  may  ami  do  judge  wiiich  character  lie  is  most  in  sympathy 
^  Wy  MM&e  oUter  teat  than  a  preconceived  opinion  as  to  his  own,  is 
fnm^  by  thu  many  caaes  in  which  we  feel  surprised  at  his  api>arent  in- 
mtlir'  '   itts  which  we  BhoiiM  have  thought  most  likely  to  ofieud 

km.  ^b  to  a  dibengagivl  mind  the  indications  of  Jiympathy 

vvaoiOr  clear  enough,  they  may  become  invisible  under  the  light  of  a 
itroAg  prvpvsKCOTUin  :  and  I  Bus]>ec't  that  it  was  not  either  in  the  choice 
via  Um  buidling  of  his  dramatic  subjects  that  Mr.  Fumivall  diMcovertd 
tib  ktfdery  of  8hak»p«arf  s  '*  untuve  and  life  "  as  a  man.  lie  found  it 
is  tl**©  af^erw.inis  :  but   when  be  "chose    to  look  for  him  and  them 


'^r  Mmfurt  is  the  seenci  of  Imbelta »!th  Clandlo  in  tbii 

!.iitd  uodtT  The  Imrd^nof  i-oming  JdHth  laid  optin  him* 

'{>unlef,  8n<i  Mrujiurf  for  Mcature  hm   nnAV    cluwljr 

lut,  Qamlot,  and  Clnudio  tu  brar  the  burden  pnton 
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Ihert"  1  Buepect  that  he  knew  quite  well  what  he  wanted  to  find.*     Hia 
aocount  (pp.  xl.-lxiii.)  bf  *'  the  abounding,  the  overflowing  happy  U 
of  **  the  delightful  Second  Period  "  is  separated  from  *'  the  bittemesK, 
world-weariness  of  the  terrible  Third  Period  "  by  an  account  (pp.  Ui 
Ixvii. )  of  the  Sonnets. 

"  The  grvtii  question  is/'  he  says,  "  do  Shakspere's  Sonnets  speak 
own  heart  and  thoughts  or  not  t  And  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
critics  really  deserving  the  name  of  Shakspca'e  students,  and  not  S' 
spero  foola,  have  held  the  Sonnets  to  be  merely  dramatic,  I  could 
Imve  conceived  that  poems  so  intensely  and  evidently  autobiographic 
self-revealing — |>oem8  so  one  with  the  spirit  jind  inner  meaning  of  S 
spere's  growth  and  life  could  ever  have  been  conceived  to  be  other  t 
what  they  are,  the  i-e«>r(ls  of  his  own  loves  and  fears." 

Assuming  that  they  contain  a  record  of  his  own  story,  he  finds  ia 
them  these  fact«  which  follow  : 

1.  He  was  passionately  attached  to  a  beatitiful  youth,  whwe  Chricti 
name,  Mr.  Furnivall  says,  was  ''"Will"  (inferring  the  fact  fi-om  what 
seems  to  me  the  misint«i'pretation  of  a  pun,  in  a  sonnet  diHtlit 
the  absence  of  every  quality  chamcteristic  of  Shakspcai-e),  ;n 
name  unknown. 

2.  He  was  aujiious  that  this  youth  should  many,  in  order  t 
beauty  might  not  die  with  him. 

3.  Having  on  some  occasion  to  leave  London,  he  was  parted  &om 
him  for  a  while. 

4.  While  he  was  away  his  friend  committed  soma  "  sensual  fk' 
for  which  he  blamed,  but  forgave  him. 

5.  Ho  himself  committed   a   fault,  the   nature   n(  which  does 
appear,  farther  than  that  it  w.ia  one  that  would  "  separate  "  them, 

6.  He  had  a  "  swarthy  mistreat,"  whom  his  friend  ••  touk  awa' 
from  him. 

7.  His  fnend  being  called  away  somewhither,  they  were  |Kirted 
second  time;  and  he  now  grew  jealous,  on  account  of  supposed  rivals. 

$,  He  grew  tired  of  the  world,  because  his  friend  *'had  tuixck!  w 
bad  company."     Yet  he  excif4e<l  him, 

9.  Finding  his  most  fonuidable  rival  to  be  a  poet,  he  prepanxl  to 
take  u  final  leave  of  his  friend. 

10.  He  wiis  troubled  be&tuse  his  friend  became  "vicaoua." 

11.  A  third  period  of  absence  followed,  during  which  they 


*  "InJefd,  I  diJ  not  c*jmo  with  any  ihftory  to  Phakappre,  I  ditl  took  ta 
Sboluiierc*  in  bis  work«,  but  b&d  no  id««  what  kind  of  miui  1  ibuuM  find 
honeatly  &ski>d  the  playB  what  Shjikapvre  was,  luiJ  honestly  ect  down  llieir  Atinwi 
1  hnml  it." — F.  J.  F.  [I  bopi)  I  hftVfi  said  notbiug  which  impliM  on/  doubt 
point.  Bnt  did  Mr.  Furnirall  n«k  tbo  question  and  heiir  th«  ao«wer*  codcoi 
dhakapeore's  state  of  mind  duriog  tb.o  Third  Foriod  {alaJ.  40-45).  tr/ore  be 
Sonnets  ?] 
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Amite  on  both  sides,"  and  sef^rated;  but  upon  the  frieud's 

mftde  it  up  sgain. 

3.  Daring   the    lust   term   of  ecparatiou,   ho   had   been   bo   much 

hy  hln   friemi'A  *'  unklndness,"  that   ho  told    hini   ''  be  had 

a  ludl  of  time;" 

13.  This  frifudaliip,  with   these  vicissitudoa,  had   now  lasted  three 

nan,  and  tb^  rtnivwal  of  love  which  Look  pkoe  at  the  iM^imung  of  the 

wttft  ei]»ected  to  innke  it  firmer  than  ever,  and  is  B\ippo8Pil  by 

FnmiTAll  to  luivo  held  good  for  a  long  time — hia  rcaM)n  being  that 

of  the  Sonnets  ato  bo  difficult  to  ooriAtrue  that  they  cniinot  bare 

oomposod  b«forA  tht>  Third  PerioJ.     Eut  all  we  know  about  it  is 

tbo  tot  group  concludes,  soon  after  the  reconciliation,  with  Shak- 

l|cm  **  exciudnfl;  himsMsIf  for  ^ving  uway  his  friend's  present  of  some 

uMsi,"  "ftgain  dcBcnblnj^  his  love  for  him^"  and  **  warning  hiiu  that  he 

lo»  most  grow  old."  * 

fiivt  group,  which  has  a  kind  of  continuity  and  coherency  that 
tKs  *p]ietnu)Co  of  being  meant  for  one  poem,  closes  witli  the 
donnvt.  The  rGuaioing  twouty-seven  have  neither  coherency  nor 
ty,  nor  (with  two  or  three  exceptions)  anything  which  I  should 
taks  for  roaJ  passion.  For  anything  I  C4in  see.  Uiey  may  be  a  misccl- 
liDiOQS  collection,  picked  up  anywhcns  put  togi^ther  anyhow,  suggrfited 
ly  diflarcmt  occaaiona,  addivssed  to  dilfypent  |>eraons,  tha  work  of  diffe- 
imt  baada.  Mr.  Fumivall,  however,  accepts  them  na  a  second  grofipf 
tMmsfi  by  8hakB|»eare  to  his  "  swarthy  niistreaH,"  and  containing  a 
Mflifiil  mcord  of  hia  relation  to  her  :  a  very  strange  one  for  any  man  to 
■lt(mt«  in  a  ii»eries  of  sonnets,  whether  for  hia  own  pleasure  or  hers, 
••■I  if  they  M'cre  meant  to  go  no  further — stranger  still,  if  meant  for 
lotviiy;  Ibr  they  merely  deacnbe  a  passion  discreditable  to  both 
pvtit»— «  |>aMion,  felt  to  be  senseless  and  sinful,  for  an  object  known 
■si  prodaiflird  to  be  unworthy — a  passion  which  his  own  Theraites 
)uLrt  had  great  pleasure  in  describing  truly.  But  one  or  two  of 
teem  to  CUT)'  an  alluniou  to  an  incident  shadowed  forth  in  the 
(roup,  tliBt  of  his  friond  having  been  a  favoured  rival ;  and  as  the 
OOCQta  tn  tiiem  moi-e  than  once,  the  ^n'o^it  lilographical  fact 
bod  *"  frit  boll,"  and  thereby  qualificti  liimsclf  to  write 
OlUb,  Maci*fth,  Lfar^  Corwianii-i,  nod  Timtniy  is  considered  to  Ijo  osta- 
ViikiftL  **  I  always  ask,"  says  Mr.  Furnivnll,  "  tluit  the  sonnets  ahotild 
W  n»d  l«ftwrvn  the  Second  and  Thiixl  Perioils ;  for  the  *holl  of  time' 
ifwkk^  thief  spcnk  i  prcprir/ition  for  the  temper  of  tlj»t  Third 

imables  n-  r.-land  it.     The  fierce  and  stem  deci-oo  of 

iieenu  to  mo  to   be,  *  There  shall  bo  vengeanoe,  death,  for 
t   '  -'  -     in  duty,  self-indulgence,  sin,*  and  the  innocent  who 
liall  suffer  with  them  :  Portia,  0])helia,  Desdemona, 
Ho  Undo  llrutUK,  Hamlet,  OthoUo,  Lear."  f 
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Now  if  tbe  temper  of  the  Third  Period  has  to  be  explained  bj  tiie 
personal  ezpeiiences  sjioken  of  in  the  Sonnets,  we  must  sappoee  thai  it 
depended  upon,  and  therefore  could  not  have  existed  before,  tho^  ex- 
perionoes  ;  and,  as  >Ir.  Fumivall  asks  us  to  road  the  Sonnets  tyur  the 
Se.eon<!  Pcnod,  it  seems  to  follow  that,  accoi^dinf^  to  hi.s  view,  none  of  tbe 
effects  which  ho  attributes  to  that  temper  should  be  found  in  the  play's 
which  were  produced  before  the  Third.  How,  then,  ai*e  wo  to  exiilain 
the  temper  implied  iu  Romeo  ami  Juliet,  in  Khtff  Richard  II [.^  and  in 
King  John  1  Ho  supposes  liomro  and  Juliet  to  have  been  written  be- 
tween 1591  and  1593,  Richard  III.  in  1594,  A'tri^  John  in  1595.  Hi* 
Third  Period  begins  ia  1601.  If,  then,  the  experience  acquired  andtbs 
temper  generated  during  the  period  of  his  friend's  "unkindness"  (which 
by  Mr.  Fiirnivairs  itxikonint;  cannot  Ixi  dated  l>efore  1595) — the  perioi 
when  he  "  felt  hell " — was  a  prerequisite  for  the  composition  of  tragedifti 
in  whidi  vengeance  and  death,  indiscrimin;itely  inflicted  on  the  gn'iHiy 
and  the  innocent,  was  represented  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
human  error  and  ci*ime,  Shakspeare — "the  man" — must  have  had  ib 
beforo  he  wrote  those  three  plays  ;  for  it  will  not  be  disputed  that 
vengeance  and  death  are  inllict<>d  indiscriminately  enough  in  all  «( 
them ;  and  yet,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  compatible  with  the  huppier 
and  healthier  temper  to  which  we  owe  the  '*  sunny  or  sweet-time 
comedies"*  of  the  " deliglitful  Second  Period,"  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Fvu-nivall,  came — in  point  of  time — after.  He  must,  therefore, 
have  been  capable  either  of  having  that  temper  without  haWuf;  M 
that  taste  of  hell,  or  of  having  had  that  taste  without  continuing  in  that 
temjjer ;  and  either  way  we  escape  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  Ui« 
great  creations  of  his  Tliii-d  Period  wex-e  tlie  offiipring  of  a  soul  degnM 
and  demoralised — *'  built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses  dark.** 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  accounting  for  them  otherwise.  If  Mr. 
Fumivall  conld  have  been  content  with  his  four  groups,  answering  gene- 
rally t^J  the  four  natuml  st^iges  of  human  life,  he  would  have  seen  tiut 
that  phase  in  the  pi-ogitssive  work  of  the  imagination  came  in  the 
natural  order  of  things.  Tliose  early  experiments  in  the  delineation  of 
tragic  passion  had  made  Shakspeare  acquainted  with  tlio  capabilitiea  of 
that  department  of  his  art,  and  also  with  its  iHfficulfcies  and  defects  iw 
then  pi-actiseil.  He  found  out  how  to  overcome  the  ditHculues  and  do 
more  justice  to  the  cajwbiUties,  and  looked  about  for  subjects  to  try  it 
on.  Fit  subjects  for  tragedy  of  course  involved  en-ors,  failnree,  crimes, 
sins,  vengeance,  and  tleath  ;  for  if  everything  had  been  sweet,  and  sunny, 
and  delightful,  the  elements  of  tragedy  would  have  been  wanting.  He 
found  thorn  both  in  rual  liistory  and  in  poetic  ti'adition,  and  he  ti«at*<l 
them  accoi-ding  to  their  kind.  But  Mr.  Fumivall  is  not  satisfied  with 
so  commonplace  an  account  of  so  simple  a  matter.  He  most  sepajnte 
these  natural  divisions  into  subordinate  gi-oups  of  two  or  three,  by  pif^* 
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iiaoa  peculiarity  and  referring  it  to  some  convsjiondiug 

.kfipeare's  owu  inward  or  outward  lifo,  wUicli  he  first 

lutd  thea  offers  in  oonfirmation.   He  supposes  him,  for  instance, 

hiw  Ulioured  at  one  time  under  a  semte  of  inability  to  do  some  duty 

ihftt  WM  laid  upon  him.     The  "  mood  "  induced  by  this  oxperieace  de- 

fanusad  him  to  choose  for  his  hero  Brutus,  upon  whom  was  laid  "  the 

bote  of  netting  right  the  time,"  under  which  he,  being  **  unfit "  to  bear 

ik— togtUier  with  his  wife^  who  *'  shored  the  etndn  of  that  burden  on 

\m  "— "  died,  self-slaughtered"  • 

Tli»  oune  mood  continuing^  suggested  for  his  next  hero  Hamlet^  upon 
viom  also  i«  laid  "  the  burdcox  of  netting  right  the  times  out  of  joint ;  " 
^^^  also  *'  knows  himself  unfit "  for  it,  and  who,  "  in  bearing  it,  brings 
^^■lii  to  himself  and  the  woman  who  loved  him — her  mind  giving  way 
^Hkr  Xh»  strain  ;'*  and  the  way  in  which  ho  '*  brought  death  to  him- 
^BV*  poiats  the  moral  of  the  lesson.  Hearing  that  he  has  not  half  an 
W«r  to  live  in  the  courao  of  nature,  he  *'at  last  does  sweep  to  hit 
iiwuyi^  aad  sends  Iua  fathei-'s  murderer  to  hell."  This  "  involved  the 
kk)^  of  bia  duty  ;  mider  the  burden  of  that  his  un£t  nature  sank."  t 
U  vii»  tbo  ntoral  effort,  not  the  poison  on  the  foil,  that  killed  him. 

Boqaifing  sUU  anotlier  instance  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  thi>t  mood, 

U  dwae  a  mare  ordinary  man  ovorpowcred  by  a  more  ordinary  burden. 

CkoAo,  in  SffOMure  for  Mtasure,  Ls  condemned  to  lose  his  head.     His 

't  SAttm  "  ahrlnkfl  from  the  apprehensiou  of  death  :   ho  proposes  a 

111  soirender ;  and  though   he  repents  immediately,  and  declares 

**Ki  out  of  love  with  life  that  ho  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it ;  "  and 

Aonly  afUr  receives  the  waiTant  for  his  death  with  manly  composure 

{A£l  tr.  ftc.  1!),  and  escapes  the  inevitable  penalty  after  all,  he  stands  for 

^t^ird  and  last  representative  of  this  infirmity,  and  winds  up  the 

%flQ^,  which  is  to  bo  called  "  Tlie  unfit-nature  or  under-burden-failing 

"  ; ;  tiM  moral  of  whicli  appe*ir«  to  be,  that  tlie  best  man  nhoiild 

aUftmpt  to  set  the  time  right,  unlesA  he  iu  sure  to  succeed  and  not 

in  tl.'  ; — that  a  son  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  por- 

fay  f]  ^  ghobt  that  it  is  his  duty  to  kill  his  uncle,  unless 

em  trust  him^^if  to  do  it  witliout  scruple; — and  tlmt  an  ordinary 

not  oommit  a  capital  oEfence  unless  his  nature  is  £t  to  bear 

of  tho  duty  of  imdergoing  capital  punishment. 

B«l  the  liability  of  human  nature  to  fail  under  burdens  which  it  is 

gtnmg  ODougb  to  bear  wua  not  nil  that  Shakspeare  learned  in  that 

v^pp7  time.  He  learned  also  tliat  it  was  liable  to  yield  to  temptation : 

»d  to  thu  diaoQTory  wo  owe  Olhtllo  and  Macbeth.     Othello  suffered 

^i^rif  to  ba  tempted  by  lago  to  think  that  it  was  his  duty  to  kill  his 

^    Haehoth  m&rod  himself  to  lie  tempted  by  the  witches  to  believe 

ft^  hm  «M  fiUttS  to  faft  Idng^     And  tha  **  vengeance  of  death  "  falls  on 
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1>oth.  Wlukt  particular  expcHenoo  enabled  Sliakspenre  to  describe 
formH  of  U'mirtAtion  we  are  not  informed,  no  confcasion  of  the 
being  quoted  from  the  Bonnets.  But  these  two  plays  are  to  be 
"  The  Tempter-yielding  group." 

Another  discovery  of  the  same  pei-iod  was  the  prevalence  or  the  pfl»- 
sibility  of  ingratitude  in  human  nature,  and  the  violence  of  the  re«ebt- 
nient  it   provokes  in  tliose   who  RufiVfr   from  it.      By  what   perfional 
experience  Shak£])ea]-e  qimlided  himself    to   exhibit  these   pheaomeaa, 
we  are  again  left  to  find  out  or  conjecture  for  ourselves.     The  wont 
ingratitude  which  ho  complains  of  in  the  3onnot8  is  that  of  his  "  svartfay 
mi8tres8,"  in  not  beinu;  more  faithful  and  loving  to  one  who  lovoa  her 
BO  much  in  spite  of  her  unworthmcss  and    unattraotiveness ;  and  the 
strongest  expreRsion  of  resentment  iu  contained  in  the  tenuA  of  the  oom- 
plaint.     But  by  some  means  or  other  he  waa  opprogsed  (it  sooms)  about 
this  time  with  a  senHP  of  the  wickedness  of  ingratitude  and  the  miAchief 
which  it  caused;  and  this  induoed  the  mood  which  manifested  itself  in 
the  composition  of  two  **  Ingratitude  and  Cui-sing  groupB  *' ;  the  firrt 
consisting  of  tbe  single  tragedy  of  King  Lmr^  the  8econd  of  Coriohitiu 
and  Timon  of  AtheiiS ;  those  two  groups  being,  however,  separated  from 
each  other  by    TroUita  niid  Cr^Mufa  nnd   -l«/<my  arul  Cl^<ypatrft — tlin 
"  Lust  and  False- Love  group" — his  qualilication  for  which  he  owed  no 
doubt  to  the  swarthy  mistress. 

These  completo  *'  the  teirible  Third  Period  lesson  " — that  "  for  mis- 
judgment,  uni^easoning jealousy,  crime, — death  Is  the  penalty;  n  ■  •  i 
for  repentance  is  allowed;  the  innocent  must  Huffer  with  tlie  <:> .. 
"  Look,"  H\ys  Mr.  Furni\TdI,  "  at  Ciesar,  Brutae,  and  the  noblo  Portiis 
dead  :   Hamlet  and  Ojiholia   dca<l   too :   lilcewise   Othullo,   BcsdemoUi 
and  Emilia ;  Macl>oth  and  liii3  wife,  Banquo,  Macduff's  wife  and  her  liitl* 
ones,  Lear,  Cordelia,  aiid  eynlcsH  GloRter,  beside  R^aiijOoneril,  Coi"- 
Edmund,  HectorV  gory  corpse,  Antony  self-filain,  C'leoputra  too,  * 
lanufl  muniered,  Timon  miserably  dead.     Tliink  of  the  temper  in  which 
Sludcspere  held  the  scoxirge  of  the  avenger  in   hU  hand,  in  which  he 
felt  the  baseness,  calumny,  and  injustice  of  the  world  around  him,  in  which 
he  saw  aa  it  were  the  heavens  as  iron  above  him,  and  God  r«  a  blind  muI 
furious  fate,"  *  ifcc.     "  Compare  for  a  minute  your  memories,"  drc. ;  " 
then  decide  for  yourselves  whether  thU  change  in  SKaksprre  itm 
of  artist  only,  or,  as  I  l>elieve,  one  of  man  too :  and  whether  many  of  I 
8onnet8  do  not  help  you  to  txplain  it  with  that  *  hell  of  time'  Ui 
which  their  writer  past : 

For  if  yon  wrw  by  my  ankindnoHi  skakm 

As  I  by  yours,  yoa  hhvo  pOMcd  u  hell  v/ fim*,*' 

To  the  obvious  question  whether  Mr.  Fumivall  ovor  took  thctroul 
to  count  up  the  deaths,  with  the  manner  of  them,  in  any  nine 
by  any  writer  or  writors  whatever, — to  mark  the  proportions  of 
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nobeni  and  the  giulty, — and  then  compare  that  list  with  thia — he  pre- 
pares us  in  a  note  for  what  he  has  to  say  in  reply.     **  /  do  not  cuimit  cts 
a  anffi^nt  reajton  that  which  of  course  rises  in  one's  mind — that  the 
change  from  Comedy  to  Tragedy,  and  then  to  llomantic  Drama,  involved 
this  change  of  tone  and  temper,  independent  of  the  author's  own  mooda. 
/  /e^l  that  Shakspei-e's  change  of  subject  in  his  different  periods  was 
made  because  it  suited  his  moods — the  different  ways  in  which  on  the 
whole,   from   Period   to   Period,  he   looked  on  the  world."     When  a 
loan  j'eelt  that  a  thing  is  so,  without  being  able  to  give  his  neigh- 
bour a  reason  for  thinking   that   it   is   so,  there   is  no   more    to  be 
Mid.      But  in  this  case  I  think  he  must  also  feel  that,   though   the 
diange  may  have  been  really    due   to  a  change   in  Shakspeare's  own 
temper,  induced  by  his]  own    personal    experiences,   yet  without   any 
such  experiences  or  any  such  alteration  of  temper,  the  same  cihange 
would  certainly  have   occuiTcd,   if  for  any  rcnson  it  had  suited  him 
to  write  ti-agediea  instead  of  comodios.     The  notion  that  the  **  mood  "  of 
it  dark  period  compelled  him  to  choose  subjects  through  which  he 
)ald  "  wield  the  scourge  of  the  avenger  "  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
I  observe  that  two  of  the  ten — Measure  for  Measure  and  Troilua  and 
utida — supply  occasioas  for  the  use  of  it  both  numoroiiaand inviting; 
yet  it  is  eithor  not  applied  or  misapplied.     In  Meaaurcfor  Measure 
is  plenty  of  "  misjudgmcnt,  failure  in  duty,  self-indulgence,  sin,"  yet 
ooQtnhutos  no  instance  of"  vengeance  and  death  "  to  swell  Mr.  Fumi- 
's  list.     In  Troihts  ntid  CressUla  the  scourge  passes  by  Cressida, 
idams,  Diomed,  and  Ti'oilns,  and  falls  on  the  man  who  least  deserved 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  the  very  depth  of  the  dark  period  it 
BUtod  Shakspeare's  "mood,  and  the  way  in  which,  on  the  whole,  he 
looked  on  the  world,"  to  choose  for  his  subject,  on  two  several  occasions, 
&  story  that  was  not  to  end  with  the  death  of  the  pTinci])aI  characters, 
in  which,  therefort,  *'  the  terrible  Third  Period  lesson  "  could  not  be 
jbt.     To   me,  the  indulgence  shown   to  the  guilty  iu  Measure  fw 
hom»t — an  indulgence  worthy  of  the  Fourth  Period,  when  "  the  God  of 
liveness  and  reconciliation  has  taken  the  avenger's  place,"  and  seeks 
^Wpentance,  not  vengeance  "  (]i.  Lxxxvii) — is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
that  the  story  which  be  wiia  dramatisiLig  ends  with  marriages  instead 
•Icaths;  ami  the  imperfect  execution  of  poetical  justice  in  l^roilua 
«"J  CrtJ^sida  by  the  fact  that  he  had  no  authority  for  killing  (during  the 
™  allotted  to  the  action)  any  of  the  company  except  Hector. 

Whether  the  circumstances  hinted  in  the  Sonnetti  arc  to  bo  taken  for 
inodente  in  Sliakspeoi-e's  own  life,  is  a  question  interesting  as  i-egards 
""II.  bnt  not  a«  regards  the  matter  under  discuaaion  ;  for  I  do  not  find 
">&t  any  of  thom,  or  all  together,  help  at  all  to  explain  how  he  came  by 
loe  power,  the  temper,  or  the  insight  which  are  shown  in  his  productions 
ttie  Third  Period,  Assume  them  to  be  biographical,  and  consider  how 
innch  they  imply.  Suppose  it  true  that,  for  the  space  of  three  years  at 
^^  he  was  possessed  by  a  passioiaate  friendship  for  a  beaxi^iA'^ooNSci*, 
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that  during  those  years  he  sullered  the  uaoal  pexialties  of  such  a  pAanoB 
— jealousiea,  miflundentAudings,  unkindnessefl,  expostulations,  quarrels, 
partings,  and  I'eoonciliations ;  that  he  was  often  very  unhappy  in  oon- 
sequence;  that  he  had  at  the  same  time  fallen  into  another  paeaion  of  a 
more  earthly  kind,  an  irreproBsible  afiection  or  appetite  for  a  womin 
whom  he  folt  to  be  neither  beautiful,  nor  good,  nor  true,  nor  attractive, 
yet  who  had  some  indescribablo  power  over  both  himself  and  his  friend,  and 
that  one  of  their  quarrels  was  abont  her ;  lastly,  that  from  the  world  nt 
large  he  had  met  with  di^ucea,  injuries,  and  disgusts,  and  having  tittle 
respect  for  it,  found  it  often  very  tiresome.  Take  all  this  for  proaaic 
fact,  judicially  established  by  his  own  confesftion,  and  consider  how  fitf 
such  experiences  as  these  would  go  to  ftirniKh  a  man  whom  imaginatioti 
could  not  travel  beyond  the  range  of  hut  otmi  experienoe  (which  being, 
according  to  Mr.  Fumivall,  the  case  of  all  great  artists,  wo  must  suppose 
to  have  been  eminently  the^  case  of  Shakspeare)  with  insight  into  ths 
souls  of  Brutus,  Hamlet,  Claudio,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Lear  and  his  dao^- 
ters,  Mark  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Coriolanus,  and  Tiuion.  For  An] 
Troilus,  Cressida,  and  Mark  Antony,  they  might  perhaps  (if  the  aul 
of  Venus  ntid  Adonic  and  the  A'«/>e  of  Lu^rew  can  be  supposed  to 
stood  in  need  of  instruction  to  qualify  him  for  the  "  False  Love  or 
sion  group  ")  have  furnished  hints :  but  the  raysterieB  of  passion  in 
others  lie  surely  far  beyond  the  sphere  not  only  of  any  experiences  ini 
in  the  Sonnets,  but  of  any  jxraonal  oxpcrionccs  thnt  he  can  bo  an] 
to  have  hod  anywhere  or  at  any  time.  To  imagine  him  exhibiting 
and  women  under  conditions  which  he  had  not  proved  by  trial  is, 
cording  to  Mr.  Fumivall,  to  degrade  him  into  the  master  of  a  po] 
show.*  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  certain  that  he  could  not 
exhibited  those  conditions  as  he  has  done  while  ho  was  himself  sabj 
to  them ;  and  that  whatever  perturbations  his  spirit  may  hare 
through,  it  had  risen  above  them  before  he  wrote  his  great  tragi 
into — 

Tho  brightest  heavco  of  invtuiion^ 


from  which  he  could  look  down  with  pity  upon  all  the  dtaorden  <sf  i 
kind.  X 


*  So«  p.  cxz.    *'Saiao  men  ....  sAscrt  ....  thnt  ho  hIls  spart,  aci 
raffled  himsrlf  by  (wirthly  passion,  mnkiiig  Am  pujipcls  more." 
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gh  comparatively  few  people  bad  obecarved  that  the 

revivml  of  tbo  ar^  nmongst  ub  hns  extended  to  the  domain  of 

Iia  the  laoe  of  uu  anuual   exliibitiox^  gradually  but   Bui*ely 

in  iDorit  year  by  year,  wo  are  constautly  confronted  by  tho 

hi  acalpture  is  dead  in  England.     It  is  not  a  new  complaint, 

AO  vtodied  conviction  on  tho  ]>art  of  the  public,  it  is  merely 

•lionourod  oommonplaoes  of  newspai)Gr  criticism.     It  was 

more  loudly  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Bacon  and 

founding  oar  national  sciilpture  with  their  robust  and 

work  ;  it  was  sounded  a  generation  later  in  the  ears  of  Flaxman. 

^Vlfrud  Stevens  in  his  solitude,  and  Foley  in  the  circle  of  hia 

tonever  English  sculpture  bas  breathed  strongly  after  one 

d  trances,  whenever  it  has  stretched  a  limb  or  duttered  a 

has  hastened  to  assure  it  that  it  is  as  dead  as  a  door-nail, 

lit  itself  to  be  boruo  decently  and  swiftly  to  the  tomb. 

it  ia  not  wonderful  tli&t  it  fails  to  gain  ^^trength,  or  to 

■loggithness  consistent  with  so  complete  a  hypochondria. 

biunly  informs  him  that  he  is  dead,  the  courteous  invalid 

than  close  his  eyea  and  com[>ose  his  limbs,  and  be  aa 

aiblc    Honlpttire  U  not  dead  in  England,  let  us  distinctly 

Li  the  fault  if  it  appear  to  be  so  1 

would  frcem  to  lie  with   three  reeponaible  bodies,  each 

with  the  duty  of  observing  snd  encouraging  contemporary  ai*t — 

uB  critics,  the  Iloyal  Academy.     Eitch  of  these  can  hardly 

of  A  determined  neglect  of  the  interests  of  sculpture,  and 

%  veflex  influence  in  prtjudicing  the  other  two.     The  body 

■HuU  compUin  the  most,  and  wliich  bas»  in  fact,  less  fault  in 

CBM)  than  any  other,  is  the  Koyal  Academy.    The  painters 

wholly  upon  the  anuual  show  at  Burlington  House;  it  ia 

and  most  im)iortarit  of  a  variety  of  exhibitions  at  which, 

the  year,  tho  public  is  iuWted  to  observe  their  productions. 

celebrated  puinters  of  our  day  have  never  exhibited  at 

ly,   and  have  succcssfiiUy  summouod  thi'ir  admirers 

■i  other  f^aUerics.    But  tho  sculptor  has  no  public  audience 

Biiflington  House,  and  tho  critic  who   desires  to  follow  the 

of  scQlitture  in  England  boa  no  means  of  doing  so  except  by  a 

r,  yaar  after  year,  of  tho  Uiroo  rooms  devoted  to  that  art  at 

ly,  which  becomes,  in  tlus  way,  the  sole  medium  between  the 
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public  and  the  sculptor.  Witli  all  their  feolts,  it  cannot  he  said 
the  AcademicianB  have  ever  denied  the  dignity  of  this  particaliir  ui 
Thej  bare  given  it  a  measure  of  encoumgement  in  their  schools,  they 
have  admitted  its  folloirerB  to  a  fair  share  of  the  honours  of  their  foua- 
dation,  and,  abo\'e  all,  whatever  resistance  has  been  made  to  the  endow- 
ment of  fulso  and  meretriciouH  popniar  work,  has  been  made  by  the 
Academy.  Where  a  just  complaint  may  be  brought  against  the  Council, 
is  in  tlje  matter  of  tho  Kjiace  allotted  to  the  Tvorkn  in  sculptore  year  hy 
year.  When  the  Academy  first  arrived  in  Burlington  House,  so  few 
works  in  this  branch  of  art  were  exhibited  that  the  three  rooms*  or 
rather  two  rooms  and  a  half,  were  by  no  mftaus  unduly  crowde<l.  At 
present,  on  the  contrary,  the  crush  is  very  great,  and  most  injurious  to 
the  effect  of  each  individual  statue,  which,  drawTi  so  close  as  it  is  to 
uncongenial  neighbours,  is  apt  to  lose  much  of  the  harmony  of  ita 
portions.  The  whole  principle  uj>on  which  works  of  scnlptiu-e  are 
arranged  at  the  Academy  is  injudicious.  The  long,  flat  line  of  bii 
aet  olose  to  one  another  on  a  ledge  half-way  up  a  blank  wall,  is  one  of 
the  most  uncomely  features  of  tho  whole  exhibition,  and  the 
ment  by  which  wttiry  visitors  are  encouraged  to  sit  and  refit  with 
bocks  to  the  principal  statues  in  the  Central  Hall,  must  surely 
grim  plonsantry  of  some  elderly  paint*?r  of  past  times.  A  few  ottoi 
eoaily  arranged  doB-tidos  with  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  nv-raplis, 
wheeled  up  against  Mr,  Poynter's  "  ^sculapius,"  would 
jK)Ssible  comment  on  the  present  manner  of  treating  ticulpture* 
the  Academy.  Everyone  remarks  the  ease  and  comfort  with 
sculpture  is  seen  in  the  garden  of  the  Salon,  and  may  ask  why 
Royal  Academy  is  unable  to  contrive  something  more  creditable  to 
fine  rooms  than  the  present  array  of  "  wall- flowers"  in  maable. 

But  if  the  Ttoyal  Academy  has  failed  to  do  justice  to  sculpture, 
temporary  criticism  has  been  still  more  neglectful.     There  are  not 
writers  amongst  us  at  the  present  time  who  have  given  to  the  hi 
and  practice  of  painting  that  ejcoct  and  sympathetic  study  which 
a  critical  survey  of  an  exhibition  a  line  intellectual  exerciaa.     It 
never  bo  little  admissiblo  as  it  now  is  to  ti-cnit  a  collection  of  ' 
B  merely  ])ersunal  and  acctdental  Htan<lard,  approving  of  tho  i 
this  and  tho  subject  of  that,  and  making  the  individuality  of  the 
the  final  canon  of  taste.     We  have  by  no  means  escaped  from  cril 
of  thhi  helplefifl  kind,  but  it  is  much  that  we  possess  several 
critics  of  painting  who  set  their  faces  against  such  a  ti-eati 
and  who  have  introduced  with  prestige  a  mode  more  exact  And 
But  none  of  these  writers  seem  to  have  been  drawn  to  tbe  study  of 
temporary  aculptnre,  and  we  meet,  in  the  beat  reviews,  with  a  moat 
cious  survey  of  the  ptiinting  of  the  year  side  by  side  with  a  short 
graph  on  sculpture,  compOfje<l  in  the  aid  haphazard  fiishion  of 
years  ago.     We  submit  th.it  before  the  critaca  rondemn  witli  coni 
the  whole  produ^^on  of  a  coontry,  they  nhould  givu  tl»«SDsdvoi 
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tbo  works  exhibited.     The  con* 


BiMDO  iiiue  care 
shows  in  one  piira^raph  that  ho  has  not  mastered  thi^  ele- 
priiicipl«e  of  the  practice  of  bas-relief^  gives  occasion  to  the 
o  bkipheme  vrheo,  in  the  next,  he  is  pleasantly  reminded  of 
ft  Robhia  by  the  most  slovenly  work  of  the  year.  8culptnro 
tlw  technical  chni*Tictcr  of  whicli  is  less  easily  observed  than 
lintlngv  ftud  the  eye  of  a  critic  who  has  a  fine  natural  taste  for 
rery  cuuly  be  deceived  if  he  trusts  to  thai  alone,  withoiit 
tioftl  study.  Without  doubt,  our  sccomplished  ort-ciitica  will 
Jmoirlod^  this,  and  consent  to  give  to  Bculpttiro  that  special 
which  would  render  their  criticism  equally  l)eneficial  to  the 
to  the  public.  At  present,  it  mast  frankly  be  said  that  what 
I  in  our  newspapers  alv)ut  the  nrt  is  simply  void  to  the  one 
tliij  other. 

1  Buffiiaiou  of  orittcal  knowledge  would  preserve  the 
lao  from  many  errors  of  judgment  and  selection.  Sculpture 
be  the  moHt  popular  of  all  the  arts.  It  appeals  to  the  eye  of 
r  wvu  more  directly  than  archite*.rture  itself;  it  docs  not 
)0  bv  YiMttecl,  iu  a  gallen%  like  painting',  but  it  stands  befoi'e  the 
II  w  br  goes  to  his  daily  laUjur;  its  form  approaches  nearer  to 
a  pieiujT^  does,  and  it  has  a  mBiining  from  every  point  of 
Cram  one  only.  Yet  so  true  in  it  that  we  need  to  be  taught  to 
obviooA  ffatun-s  of  tho  world  around  tis,  that  ninety-nine 
at  of  a  hundred  will  pass  a  statue  witliout  ol>8erration«  when  a 
beiDg  a  wiu'k  of  art  which  they  have  been  taught  to  understand, 
lb  Ihetr  attention  at  once,  notwithstanding  its  far  more  artificial 
Tli*  very  Kiuiplicity  and  monochromatic  character  of  sculp- 
^w  from  aa^aljui;  an  untaught  eye.  seem  to  confound  and  ]ior- 
In  Kninco,  the  only  modem  country  where  sculpture  can  really 
f}  fiuurisb,  the  public  is  very  likely  e(]ually  indifferent  to  the 
tbe  art,  but  the  misfortunes  fi-om  which  wo  suffer  in  Kogland 
ntod  by  >iis  {latrouage  of  the   State.     Kvery  ^'car  tho 

BovenuL  •  -  lar^e  commissions  to  the  best  sculptors,  and 

the  art  is  enabled  to  exist  in  prosperity  without  being  at 
^  of  popular  taste;.  But  it  is  not  likely,  or  perhaps  desirable, 
IfljvUtm  sboutd  ever  largely  prevail  in  En^^land,  although  the  few 
ia  which  the  State  has  patronisod  sculpture  have  been  singu* 
to  the  art.  Most  of  our  public  groups  and  figures  awdue 
enterprise  in  combination,  and  the  particular  manner  in  which 
are  worked,  is  one  of  tho  aying  ervils  of  the  art-life  of 
It  la  pttlnps  not  undesirable  to  dwell  u  littto  on  a  ])oint  which 
practical  itnportanco  to  our  whole  group  of  sculptors.  W>ien 
or  a  cotapsny  dcuires  to  raL<te  a  monument  to  some  public 
tkow  in  vogue  requires  that  it  should  HuWriboaoertaia 
al  mnauBj,  and  then  advertise  for  skcti'hes  to  bt;  >tent  in  by  any 
who  Mka  lo  oocapeic     Ko  man,  however,  whose  time  has  any 
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vaUiOf  can  be  expected  to  give  his  work  for  Qotbing ;  &ai  . 
good  studies,  a  primary  selection  is  mode  among  the  oompetitotSy  t&d  a 
fee  has  to  bo  paid  to  each  of  those.  By  this  moans  a  tenth  of  tfao 
snni  collected  is  wasted  before  any  decision  iiaa  been  reached.  Al 
lafit  the  selected  models  are  placed  before  a  professional  committee, 
usually  quite  unaccustomed  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  works  of  art,  and 
by  this  committee  the  final  choice  is  made.  Now,  everyone  familiar 
with  the  process  of  art  knows  that  the  sketch  of  a  work  by  a  master  is 
precisely  what  an  outftider  finds  it  most  difficult  to  comprehend.  The 
smooth  and  couventioual  model  of  a  mediocre  man  looks  less  surpnsmg 
and  more  effective  to  an  unpractised  eye  than  the  rough  sketch  of  a  great 
artist.  So  the  professional  committee,  truly  dcfdring  to  do  the  best  thing 
for  its  clients,  and  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  advice  of  any  techiiiral 
authority,  falls  into  the  trap  that  mediocrity  lays  for  it,  and  selects 
smooth  and  feeble  de&ign.  But  this  danger,  upon  which  six  commi' 
out  of  seven  strike,  is  not  the  only  one  involved  in  the  s>*8tom  of 
petitions  now  in  fjishion.  One  still  more  serious  to  the  art  of  the  coi 
is  the  unavoidable  jealousy  that  it  engenders  nmong  artists,  and  the 
lation  in  which  it  fofccs  sculptors  to  livo.  No  man  is  able  to  fi^' 
the  studio  of  his  contemporaries  when  ho  and  they  are  alike  at  work; 
a  competition.  Hia  mind  and  hand  miiat  lal>our  in  SLiUtudc,  he 
forego  all  the  advantage  tliat  accrues  from  the  amiable  discuasii 
ways  and  moans.  Ilis  colleag^ies,  instead  of  welcoming  his  skilled 
cism  and  his  fresh  pnvctised  eye,  close  Uieir  studio  doors  with  suspi 
to  a  possible  rival.  As  long  as  such  a  ttystem  is  in  vogue  amoug 
individuals  of  genius  may  rise  here  and  there  above  the  throng  of  vn 
men,  but  we  shall  never  enjoy  the  possession  of  a  national  school. 
will  appear  more  clearly  when  our  age  has  become  history ;  but  we 
quire  no  distant  i>er8pective  to  Rhow  us  that,  ugly  as  many  of  our  pul 
etatuee  are,  none  are  so  deplorable  an  those  that  owe  their  existence  Jo 
competitions ;  oven  as  we  write  these  linos,  London  is  being 
a  competitive  statue  of  Byron  which  will  be  laughed  at,  as  long 
cxista,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  another. 

A  great  deal  of  nonscnso  is  talked  a1x>ut  the  impoa-ibility  of 
serving  sculpture  out  of  doors  in  England.    Tlie  destructive  acti( 
the  atmosphere  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  in  the  case  of 
in  bronze  does  not,  properly  speaking,  exist  at  all.     Grinling  Gibl 
statue  of  James  II.,  in  Whitehall  Yard,  has  borne  the  diain 
stress  of  rain  and  fog  for  two  himdi-ed  years,  and  does  not  see: 
worse  for  it      The  surface  of  bronze  is,  indeed,  almost  ind( 
The  rudest  navvy  might  be  set  to  scrape  a  statue  with  a  brick-end,i 
he  would  be  found  to  hiwe  done  it  less  harm  tlian  the  occumulai 
the  dirt  of  years.     It  is  less  a  matter  of  complaint  that  the 
climate  destroys  sculpture  than  that  the  English  public  takea  no  t 
to  cleanse  it.   The  only  public  figvii-e  which  it  seems  anybody's  bui 
Bcour  and  keep  decent  is  Foley's  beautiful  statue  of  Sidney  Herbert  in 
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ice  in  Pall  Mall,  one  of  the  heet  of  our  moDumental  figar^s. 
It  not  the  only  one  that  is  worthy  of  a  washing.*     lu  1785, 
PiiuUr,  Ufihing  the  unfortunate  81r  William  Chambers,  aocoaed 
QBOOortigiAg  the  election,  as  AcsidemicianB,  of  such  persons 

As  CAD  wash  best  ttio  lai^or  statues'  faces, 
And  cleftn  the  dirty  linen  of  tlio  Grac«f, 
Scour  bcBt  thft  skins  of  the  yooag;  marble  brata, 
Tmp  inico,  and  clear  the  Academy  iVom  r&tA. 

kt  wan  then  Buggeeted  in  jest  might  really  be  now  carried  out  in 
It  would  be  by  no  means  an  unworthy  extension  of  the  scope 
tiiim  Kcademyt  if  it  were  empowered  by  the  OfEce  of  Works  to  appoint 
tBtofitB  members  to  superintend  the  periodical  cleansing  of  all  public 
lU,  to  the  great  indulgence  of  sonsitivo  and  esthetic  persons. 
liefs  at  the  base  of  theNeliion  column  would  be  the  first  to  respond 
lAritAtion  to  let  themselves  be  seen. 
foi  only  is  it  a  faJlAcy  to  suppose  that  bronze  is  destructible  in  our 
!,  marble  itself  niay,  with  a  very  little  care,  be  preserved  from 
In  the  open  air.  Two  kinds  of  marble  are  used  in  the  art,  and 
'ar*  dijitiiiguxfthed  as  Statuary  and  Sicilian.  The  former  is  set  apart 
»r  work  only,  the  latter  is  almost  always  of  a  bluish  tint,  and 
rhat  uneven  in  colour  and  density.  It  w  hard, sometimes  intensely 
ft^ccially  the  vaiiety  known  as  campaneUaj  from  its  boll-like 
Tbaee  Sicilian  marbles  are  thoroughly  appropriate  for  out- 
wt|  ia4  their  uneven  colour  and  the  fulnt  veins  that  run  through 
fiDrm  no  dLsadrautage  to  a  work  of  large  size.  These  marbles 
wy>qigh  to  carry  out  Gautiei-'s  charge  to  the  artist — 

Qua  tAD  r^ve  flott&nt 

SesceUe 
Duu  lo  bloc  r^istaat, 

nothing  of  their  delicacy  of  surface  to  the  ordinary  attacks  of 

(dimate  as  onra.     In  the  centre  of  the  City  of  London  there  are 

lieros,  with  life-sized  figures,  which  were  executed  in  Sicilian 

yean  ago,  and  which  have  boen  kept  as  bright,  sharp,  and 

M  they  WBore  the  day  thoy  wore  put  up,  by  being  played  upon 

and  then  by  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine.     It  may  be  added  tli&t 

la  damble  and  beautiful  material  was  employed  in  the  Albert 


PAaedi^r  gnat  drawback  to  the  progress  of  popular  taste  in  sculp- 
i  cvrious  prejudice  in  fuvour  of  Italian  work  which  came  into 
Idf  a  oontnry  ago,  with  the  successes  of  Canova,  and  which  has 
the  final  dDc^kdenoe  of  the  Boman  school.     We  are  glad  to  see 

*  TWa  tfrnif  a  hint  hM  •oecMafnll^  bailt  a  nwt  and  rfand  a  brood  in  tbs 
^MflS  «r  WMefa»ratt'»  alatu*  tif  Cnnntngr,  Jq  Now  raloce  Yard,  wilboot  tha 
^Ka^iMBAaBM  Crota  tha  Ot&cc  of  Works. 

"^u  zuu--ifa  24».  9. 
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that  the  Koyal  Academy  diJCOUr«gea  more  and  more  the  exhibttioinF 
ita  rooms  of  those  flimsy  and  meretricioua  productiozis  which  do  so  much 
to  lead  away  our  weaker  brethren.  The  London  exhibitionn  Lhia  year 
do  not  contain  a  single  work  done  in  Italy  or  after  the  Italian  wiannar 
which  deserves  any  serious  consideration.  Desi^  has  totally  abandoned 
the  Italian  sculptors,  and  they  depend  for  their  success  on  their  ext^H 
ordinary  akil)  in  undercutting  and  treating  the  surfaces  of  m&rble^| 
the  one  hand,  and  their  Tolgar  use  of  yffTtre  on  the  other.  Wo  are  stima- 
lated  by  no  insular  or  provincial  jealousy  in  begging  the  Italians  to  keep 
within  the  ooniincs  of  their  own  country,  and  to  prove  it  wc  may  sar,  before 
having  mentioned  the  name  of  one  living  native  sculptor,  that  we  should 
welcome  with  open  arms  the  exhibition  in  London  of  works  by  such 
Prenchmen  as  Dubois,  Ohapu,  or  Morci^.  The  serious  and  learned  work 
of  the  French  might  indeed  put  much  of  our  cold  and  dry  sculpture  to 
the  blush,  but  the  lesaon  it  would  teach  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  us.  But  while  we  speak  of  the  French  school  of  to-day  with  a 
becoming  modesty,  we  acknowledge  no  such  supremacy  in  the  Italians. 
Hioy  make  good  workmen,  but  bad  artists ;  they  know  how  to  wieW 
the  chisel,  but  they  are  powerless  with  the  modelling-tool,  and  above  All 
they  seem  absolutely  incapable,  at  present,  as  a  nation,  of  that  elevation 
of  the  gpii-it  and  intellectual  nobility  without  which  sculpture  is 
musical  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  no  ear.  It 
safely  be  contended  tliat  we  have  at  least  half-a-dozen  sculptoi 
England  who  can  beat  the  most  accomplished  Italian  in  everythv 
except  the  mere  bravura  of  execution.  Subjects  which  an  Kngli&h,  and 
eiill  more  a  French  master,  would  iusjiire  with  dignity  and  grant 
descend  in  the  hands  of  an  Italian  to  pettiness  and  prettinesa,  and 
.£ofb,  over.chiselled  statue,  when  it  is  finished,  has  lost  all  vestige  of  j 
or  character.  Yet  the  public  is  constantly  seduced  by  the  charm) 
brilliance  of  suriace  and  aflected  elegance  of  pose,  and  the  tradaj 
Italian  stivtuary  is  a  perpetual  danger  to  the  vitality  of  our 
sculpture. 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  wont  of  style  and  true  charm  in 
common  chamber  statuary  of  the  ItaltJins,  that  sculptuiv  haa 
little  invited   to   take  a  share  in   the   recent   movement  in  fav< 
beautifying  the  dwelling-houae.     Tliis  movement  arose  In.  the 
camp,  and  its  founder  expressed  himself  with  terrible  vigour  against 
unfortunate  art  of  sculpture.     Doubtless  he  had  in  his  mind  some 
ing  nymph  or  effeminate  deity  of  modem    Komuii  work,  and  he 
specifically  right,  though,  as  we  hold,  generically  wrong.     The  desire 
"  art  in  the  house  "  has  widely  extended,  and  has  come  to  outgrowj 
specially  Gothic  bias;  but  the  claims  of  the  statue,  luid       '' 
fitatuett^^,  have  been  too  much  neglected.     Nothing'  giv*  m 

And  style  to  a  large  room,  somewhat  severely  fumishod,  Lh&n  a 
beautiful  specimens  of  sculpture.  There  is  now  being  exhibited  at 
OroBvenor  Gallery  the  model  of  a  statuette  some  three  feet  high,  a  Nii 
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■^Qvitlv  pouring  water  trova  a  (^leader  am,  which  it  is  imposaiblc  to 
m  wlUxmt  wifthiag  Umtone  hud  the  op^iortunity  to  invito  Mr.  MocIvMin, 
ik  BiUior.  to  execute  it  in  marble  for  the  centre  of  a  dwelling-room.  In 
floriMO  where  there  now  Btonds  a  gorgeous  Indian  rose  or  Japanese  pot, 
tfttm  might  be  found  for  figaroe  that  would  bo  intellectually  more  worthy 
if  Atta&lioDy  and  no  leaa  decorative  in  character.  The  conventional 
chakoB  the  mantelpiece  of  a  rich  room  might  very  advantageously  bo 
odna^ed  for  one  of  those  vigorous  littlo  fignrea  in  bronze  for  which  one 
or  two  of  our  younger  sculptors  show  n  spocial  aptitude,  and  indeed  the 
im^  ftad  pictnreoque  colour  of  iiuo  bronze  makes  it  perhaps  more 
AoRHighlr  in  harmony  with  tho  tones  of  a  modem  artistic  house  than 
■rUe,  which  reqnires  conHiderable  brightness  of  surrounding,  and  a 
Imb  Dot  linking  below  gri<waille,  to  esc-ape  a  certain  glaring  whitoness. 
Btt  thoHe  who  deny  or  disregard  the  value  of  fine  sculpture  in  a  dwelling- 
hme,  thoald  inspect  the  drawing-room  at  Osborne,  where  the  pi-esence 
(/  al  leuit  »  doten  statues,  airanged  in  difTeront  parts  of  the  room,  gives 
IB  Air  of  dignity  and  serenity  which  is  wholly  pleasurable. 

U  will  p*»rhap8  be  observed  that  we  speak  of  marble  and  bronze  as  if 
liokher  substances  existed  which   found   their  place  in  the  art  of  sculp- 
to*.  Wo  are  not  unconscious  of  the  charm  which  many  find  in  the  naive 
mA  Booeutuated  eharacter  of  terra-cotta,  a  substance  that  seems  to  lend 
^a  Co  improvisation  in  the  art.     Without  sharing  this  fascination,  we 
CM  silBut  that  tcnu-cotta  may  legitimately  please  those  who  crave  for  a 
bk  bciwecu  the  coloured  variety  of  painting  and  the  monochromatic 
MfljcsCy  of  sculpture.     Yet  wc  regard  it  as  a  dangerous  licence,  tending 
wKcr  to  rfafiioric  than  to  poetty,  and  safely  to  be  admitted  only  in  baa- 
wU^  which,  as  ihe  dramatic  side  of  sculpture,  demands  a  form  less 
ttHt  lliia  any  other,  m  wo  a^lmit  prose  and  a  lax  system  of  venufication 
hJadrsmnifcT  jioetry  only.     It  is  well  to  keep  this  analogy  clearly  before 
•I    Ws  oSet  no  dishonour  to  the  infinitely  versatile  and  brilliant  art  of 
pMititig  whtn  we  assert  that  it  is  the  prose  of  art,  and  that  sculpture  is 
HtfoKry.     Fainting,  like  prose,  is  free  to  treat  any  theme  in  nature,  in 
in  history.     It  may  revive  the  glories  of  the  past  or  sketch 
fintures  of  to-<lay ;  the  world  ia  all  before  it,  where  to 
it  may  adi5pt  ony  subject,  any  style  j   nothing  is  too  ambitious, 
too  trivial  for  it  to  treat ;  it  is  equally  well  employed  upon  the  fall 
Sttpuvi  or  on  the  shadows  of  a   morning  cloud.     Sculpture,  on  the 
hv  hand,  like  poetrj,  is  bound   by  ancient  and  immovable  laws  to 
within  a  certain  ca&ge  of  exact  form.     These  technical  restrictions 
only  thow  who  are  not  l)om  to  contend  with  and  to  overthrow 
To  ths  horn  artint,  to  the  poet  or  sculptx>r,  they  give  an  intensity 
4  iM|«smtkm»  a  wevvrQ  beauty  of  style  tliat  lifts  his  best  work  at  once  to 
^  WtiJ  ei  that  of  the  masters  of  prose  or  painting.     With  fewer  means 
«  at  aa  end   no  leas  brilliant  than  theirs,  and  is  crowned,  if 
^"*ui-i  aft  aOf  with  a  more  delicate  wix?ath  by  the  MuseA.     This  hope 
C^niMBHi  nH*'**TTm^  supports  him  in  contending  against  difBculties 
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and  restrictions  unknown  in  the  more  facile  art,  and  he  comforts  himself 
that  if  the  piunter  and  the  proseman  strike  nineteen  times  while  he  is 
motionless,  the  twentieth,  which  is  his,  will  more  than  roTerse  their 
poaition.  And  as,  in  the  art  of  xx)etry,  no  real  master  of  verse  rejecto 
the  power  and  prestige  with  which  the  traditional  limits  of  his  art  endov 
him,  but  leaves  to  experimentalisU  and  rhapsodists  the  craving  to  rcvo- 
lutioniae  the  form  of  poetry,  so  the  mjvster  of  sculpture  will  mainly  leare 
to  the  novice  and  the  charlatan  the  more  prosaic  substances  which  allov 
themselves  to  be  carved  and  moulded,  feiiring  oven  in  the  use  of  tem- 
cotta  to  lose  something  of  the  serious  and  tragic  force  of  sculpture. 
Plaster  ia  permitted  as  the  nocciisary  mould  and  matrix  of  the  trag»| 
ideaj  not  regarded  at  all  rs  a  durable  or  selfsufiicient  class  in  scol^j 
ture,  but  only  a^  the  humble  form  through  which  the  type  must 
on  its  way  to  immortality  in  bronze  or  marble.  31any  a  fine  vi 
unhappily,  never  passes  bpyond  the  plaster  form,  but  this  Ls  a  mere 
dent  nf  unpopularity,  the  stigma  of  financial  ill-success.  No  scul] 
regards  hii?  phuster  figure  as  anything  hut  the  chrysalis  out  of  whiA 
Psyche  of  his  art  will  evolve,  and  to  the  eye  of  an  artist  of  refined 
ceptions  something  of  the  same  unripeness  and  insufficiency  clings  totbe 
frailty  of  terra-cotta. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  tlios* 
general  principles  of  style  which  act  upon  the  sculptor  from  without,  an^ 
of  the  assistance  or  liindrance  that  he  receives  from  the  public.    Thishws 
been  necessary  as  a  preliminary  exercise,  although  not  bearing  exclusivfly 
on  the  art  of  the  present  year  or  of  the  present  decode.     It  is  time, 
ever,  to  turn  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  and  to  survey  the  acti 
condition  of  sculpture  among  us.     Setting  aside  any  estimate  found' 
upon  mere  popular  success,  we  hold  the  condition  of  the  art  in  Knglftw 
in  1880  to  afford  material  leas  of  performance  than  of  promise,  and  t<y 
call  for  hope  i-ather  than  for  self-congratulation.     The  influence  ofth^ 
Albert  Memorial  has  been  at  work  in  generating  a  lx)lder  and  more  con- 
fident treatment,  a  juster  sense  of  design,  a  franker  sentiment  in  coinpofii' 
tion.     We  look  back  to  the  sculpture  of  twenty  years  ngo  with  a  senso  of 
extreme  relief     The  deadly  smoothness  of  Chantrey,  the  awkwardness 
IBehnes,  the  pedantry  of  Gibson,  the  whole  e^^l  genius  of  the  dark 
tliat  succeeded  the  dawn  of  Flarman,  all  seems  to  have  post  away,  or 
be  traced  only  in  the  work  of  two  or  three  artista  who  no  longer 
an  influence  over  public  taste.     The  errors  that  led  astray  alike  the  moi^ 
opposite  talents  of  the  last  generation  have  lost  their  fascination 
the  new  race  of  sculptors,  and  the  signs  of  revival  are  clearly  to  be 
served  by  any  eyes  that  are  open  to  perceive  them.     Still,  the  old  di 
manner,  the  cold  and  pedantic  mode  of  misinterpreting  the  antique,  ar^ 
not  lost  in  a  day,  when  they  have  ruled  a  people  for  a  quarter  of  acenturr. 
We  have  dated  the  revival  from  the  unveiling  of  the  Albert  Memorialf 
and  we  believe  that  the  future  historian  of  the  English  art  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  find  for  that  event  a  position  much  more  promineol 
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^Bi^hM  ^ven  to  it  in  the  mticism  of  the  hour.    It  vas  the  fii-st  great 

HbIosI  mfp^ingt  tbo  evil  system  of  competition  ;  it  forced  tho  individu&l 

otista  of  ao  Bff>  to  combiue  in  a  great  desigD,  anil  drcvr  them  together 

j|i  of  Ibeir  inolation  into  something  more  like  fv  school  than  England 

^B  9rmr  pnnriou&ly  seen.     The  arcliitectiu^  genius  that  presided  at  the 

^pUl  cithe  genenil  design  is  now  pretty  widely  admitted  to  have  been 

B^  nnlnrky  one,  but  it  hes  ouUido  our  province  to  disciias  that  question 

Wn.     Enough  to  aay  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  beneficial  for 

jdMlie  Att  in  thJH  oouutry  than  the  scheme  which  invited  eight  or  ten  of 

vxr  best  aculptora  to  unite,  without  rivalry  or  fc^r  of  criticism,  in  a  great 

tve  work.     The  years  so  spent  were  even  more  fertile   in  their 

vpOQ  the  future  of  art  than  in  tho  merit  of  the  groups  then 

iamwliatftly  produced,  although  the  value  of  some  of  these  is  intrinsically 

nrr  faigli.     The  relievos  of  Mr.  Armst«adf  in  particular,  will  continue 

inba  admired  and  studied  as  long  as  they  remain  in  existence,  and  mark, 

liiianoaUy,  the  artistic  ooming-of-age  of  the  most  accomplished  sculptor 

tbt  we  i>ow  poaseBs. 

In  rariflwing  the  art  of  the  year,  it  is  natural  to  consider  what  has 
\mu  aebiared  or  attempted  in  tho  domain  of  tho  Group.  The  group  is 
what  the  epic  poem  is  in  )K)etry,  it  is  the  final  ambition  and 
Bxercise  of  the  artist.  As  the  world  goto  oldor  the  power  of 
lBBaaa4h>g  this  sustained  action  of  mind  and  hand  seems  to  grow  lefs 
ttd  Urn,  yei  even  among  the  ancients  it  would  soem  that  the  number  of 
9a^  figore*  immensely  overbalanced  the  number  of  groups.  By  a 
pupi^  w«  ondemtand  a  collection  of  two  or  more  human  beings,  or 
oiaala  to  whom  we  attribute  tbo  importance  and  individuality  of  men, 
B  Attmet  nlation  to  each  other.  The  mere  introduction  of  an  animal 
irtia  work  of  art,  such  as  tho  horse  in  an  equestrian  figiu^,  does  not 
vndv  it  a  group,  for  it  is  but  an  acoessory  to  the  man,  but  it  the  man 
t«a  t«pr«aentcd  on  the  ground,  struggling  with  tlie  horse,  or  in  relation 
teil  in  any  centaur  form,  we  permit  to  the  work  the  title  of  a  group. 
^Mr.  Brock's  *'  A  Moment  of  Peril,"  in  the  Royal  Academy,  is  agroup, 
^WasBc,  altliough  it  depicts  a  Bed  Indian  on  horseback  repelling  the 
of  a  great  snukc.  and  contains  no  other  human  figure,  yet  the 
\wo  important  in  tho  composition,  so  menacing  and  thrilling  in 
nwfapt'odwit  attitutW,  that  the  eye  accedes  to  it  the  rank  of  a  human 
and  acknowledges  that  at  is  of  equal  value  with  the  figure  of  the 
Isdtao.  It  is  about  fifty  years  since  Uarye  introduced  to  the  French 
^Uk,  with  startling  originality,  lus  compositionu  of  animids  and  men  in 
jCUyitioD  ;  in  some  of  Uis  grundest  works  the  Iiuman  element,  though 
Brtlla*  human  intiwot,  was  entirely  aboent,  and  one  vast  creature  met 
'Mlbcr  in  mortal  sliock.  A  very  special  talent  is  neodeil  to  carry  out  so 
rei|h  a  design  without  ofiimding  against  the  canon  of  beauty,  and  what 
f^Oyn  liitl  tuiirvmely  wfll,  it  cannot  bo  said  that  all  his  disciples  have 
'Vanlad  in  doing.  The  disciples  of  Foley,  of  whom  Mr.  Brock  is  one 
^Um>  iftosft  distinguished,  are  wanting  neither  in  spirit  nor  in  amhiUon. 
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They  attempt  to  scale  the  highest  poaVs  of  their  art  with  an  antfadtyi 
they  are  almost  aloue  in  poBsessLng,  but  tho  best  of  them  seem  lai'lcinp  in 
poetic  inventiou  and  originality,  -wliile  tho  less  gifted  ones  &U  on  every 
h&nd  into  the  sin  of  plagiarism.  It  woxild  be  ejwy  to  point  to  the  pre- 
vious works  which  rise  to  the  Bpectator'g  memory,  and  remove,  oiw  hy 
one,  the  pleasure  he  would  else  receivo  from  Mr,  Brock's  spirited  oxui 
well-executed  group.  It  is  difficult  to  heliovo  in  tlio  ultimate  sitecoi, 
in  any  yery  lai-ge  sense,  of  an  artist  so  little  able  to  see  things  from  his 
own  point  of  new.  Another  pni)il  of  Foley,  Mr.  Birch,  may  attain 
higher  things,  because,  although  hi«  work  is  awkward  where  Mr. 
is  accompIiAhoil,  he  has  more  invention,  and  a«8umes  a  style  of  his 
He  has  passetl  from  the  ideal  work,  l)y  which  he  iii"st  became  known^^ 
the  i-ealiiitic  study  of  military  subjects,  which  he  treats  too  farcically, 
with  too  little  dcptli  of  feeling.  His  soltliers  are  aj»t  to  look  like  acrol 
in  uniform,  yet  the  public,  which  has  been  attracted  to  his  name 
spring  at  an  unfortunate  moment,  will  hanlly  suppose  that  his  miluc 
group  of  this  year,  but  rather  liia  previous  statiiea,  have  gjuned  him 
distinction  of  A.K.A.  "When  all  in  said^  it  is  prolmbly  to  Mr. 
to  whom  tlie  State  wouUl  do  bist  to  npply*  if  some  feat  of  British 
hati  to  bo  commemorated  in  a  becoming  monument.  He  would  no  do« 
do  Ijetter  nither  than  woree  on  such  an  occasion  than  has  been  dowi 
past  times  by  Wyatt  and  Behnea.  What  talent  our  sculptors  poaNni 
tlie  composition  of  a  group  is  hardly  indicated  by  their  productionai 
the  Academy  this  year. 

It  is  "  in  the  i-oimd,"  in  Bolitory  figm*ee,  that  the  higher  Ibnm 
Mulpture  now  chiefly  subsist.     The  group  is  too  ambitious  for  ronst«art 
use;  its  nature  demands  more  intellectual  tension  and  n  stricter  set 
tion  of  theme  than  is  generally  convenient  to  the  sculptor,  and  the 
ftmion  of  its  lines  and  broken  siUiourtfe  a^tinst  the  sky  are  pr 
tlifficulties  that  are   apt  to   intimidate  him.     Among  munumenta] 
iconic  figures  of  full  size,  in  modera  dress,  Mr.   Boehm'a  Lord  Jo! 
jRussell  is  the  example  which  we  select  from  the  work  of  tlie  year, 
statue  has  been  much  objected  to  by  some  of  the  reviewers;  but| 
think,  with  injustice.     The  statesman  was  not  a  person  of  eommai 
height  or  exquisite  feature,  and  to  have  attempted  to  give  these  quatki 
to  his  statue  would  have  been  absurd.     No  doubt  Chantrey  woidd  hk\ 
lifted  the  heiul,  and  given  to  the  face  a  flattering  sweetness  of  oul 
but  even  he  could  not  have  risked  positive  height  or  beauty,  and 
result  of  such  ideixlism  would  have  been  neither  true  nor  chantijng.    Jl 
Boehm  gives  us  tho  eaniestness  of  attitude,  the  fii*e  in   the  eye 
although  this  statue  will  never  be  his  masteqiiecc,  there  is  tM>tfai 
weak  or  tame  about  it,  and  it  sustains  his  reputation  formodenr  poi 
figures.     The  Hungarian  artist  has  been  settled  among  na  so  long 
we  may  consider  him  one  of  oursclvps,  and  enjoy  the  credit  due  to 
learning,  energy,  and  skill.     His  portrait  statue  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  a 
jeare  ago,  was  a  work  such  as  is  seldom  produced  in  Enghtnd,  and  whi 
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nui&ter  might  bave  been  proiul  to  sign.  But  tliougli  Mr. 
*B  tAleob  ie  genuine,  it  in  nrirrow.  We  do  aot  remember  a  single 
ImCmicv  in  which  ihia  fectind  artist  has  left  the  domain  of  poHraituro, 
uul  we  fthouJd  b^}  Huny  iA3  stte  his  inteni^dng,  but  pro^c  mumer,  too 
doMilT'  folio wod  by  yomij^r  men.  Imnginative  work  must  alwaya  tako 
te  inl>  pit)  lie  w^'ulpture  of  a  coiintiT  would  scarcely  be  worth 

I  -wriUnig  abr.'.  tit  with  nothing  but  realistic  portroitfi. 

^H  Id  **i<ii*d  "  sculpture— Its  work  of  the  imagination  ha«  rather  unfor- 
^Hkately  gTt)wxi  to  be  trrmod — the  present  year  has  seen  the  production 
^Hb  rtttoe  so  remarkable  that  it  i^ives  a  fVeah  pnUe  to  onr  hopeA  for  the 
vilvn  ot  tho  art  in  England.  Mr.  Hamo  Tfaomycrofl's  performances 
(isfii^  Um  Uflt  four  or  five  yearB  have  beeii  spirited  enough  to  draw 
yncral  attention  to  the  yonng  Kulptor,  biit  not  to  prepare  us  for  tho 
«xccllonce  of  hU  "jVitemis"  this  year.  Ha  has  been  noticeable 
tKi)  fir**  for  his  freahness  of  mannor,  and  for  u  certain  <iignity  of 
If  imong  Eny:li«h  Bculptors.     Hia  '*  Ijot*s  Wife/' in  1878, 

•it:  fivented  and  oxocuted  ;  but  his  work  Inst  year  gavo  ns 

a  to  (kat  tbat  his  might  )*e  one  of  those  ephemeral  lyric  talents  that 
dew  of  youth.   Hi«  **  Artemia  "  hna  nobly  proved 
axid  that  the  foimtniu  of  bi.s  iuventiou  ix  still  uuex- 
I'  more  than  inrention,  precious  a  gift  ils  thnt  ia;  he 

Ike  ran::  ..,;:..  .ic  of  style.     In  Haying  this  we  do  not  mean  that  he 
Mtteittl  ail  the  myi^trnes  of  hiH  art :  we  find  tnioes  in  his  work  of 
oC  inaperienctf.     Ho  has  thrown  iutide  the  conventional  range  of 
aad  hoB  found  the  ditiiouttiea   of  originiU  treatment  of  folds 
pM«r  tlian  ho  had  uuticijiated.     Fired  with  a  juHt  disdain  of  prettincss 
ttJ  4eeknesH,  ho  Ima  not  given  to  hia  goddww  the  full  grace  of  a  supple 
lai  aodtilating  motion.     But  it  must  be  a  very  unsympathetic  criticism 
liat  ahotild  Mnme  an  artist  for  Kuch  faulta  as  tliese — restrictions  of  which 
ii  i»  fonbably  more  Btnaitively  mnacious  than  any  of  hts  judgea.     Mr. 
HmvycroA  has  produced  u  figitre  that  lifts  him  to  the  front  rank  of 
^ttaupWKTT  ncnlptors,  a  figure  full  of  Fimplicity  and  dignity,  modem 
kMBrtiaMDi  and  antique  in  fcirm,  blending  the  present  and  the  pest  bj 
9B]niby  rather  than  hy  iintit|uaiiAu  study,  and  answering  to  tbe  usual 
tiqise  of  sculpture  at*  a  [KXtm  of  Andr^  C^ieuier,  or  Keats,  answers 
ods  of  Akenside.     Mr.  Thomyeroft  is  to  be  congratulated  on  hia 
of  Bt.i    '         '    virginal  beauty  in  woman.     The  "  Artemi.s  " 
bwt  ri'>  example  of  his  remarkable  feeling  for  female 

gxfl  that  should  lead  him  far,  and  bo  popularly  weloomCjin  an 
^  vhaa  a  tcndcocy  to  j»r«fer  oddity  or  picturesqueneas  to  l»eawty  in 
ttt  tkKBCma  to  become  a  fmare.  We  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  Mr. 
tkaraycmlV'  'tocnuse  it  ha«  been   onr  misfortune,  p«i>ecially  in 

srt  of  I*-  •  ace  not  a  few  young  men  exhibit  extraordinary 

in  aooo  ow*  <lirection,  be  overwhelmed  with  recognition  by  the 
attd  then  anVi^do,  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  into  inaction,  instead 
on  to  freetb  triumphs  and  more  durable  saooesses.    It  would 
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.  be  an  unfortuniite  tiling  if  the  suoceea  of  his  woi*ks  this  year  should  in 
any  way  persuade  Mr.  Thomycroft  to  rest  on  his  oiirs.  What  he  has 
done  VB  more  than  remai'kable ;  but  we  believe  he  haa  the  ability  to  do 
&x  better  than  this,  and  to  take  the  lead  among  English  sculptors  of 
imagination.  Such  a  reputation,  however,  is  not  built  in  a  day.  For 
the  time  being,  in  Mr.  G.  A.  Lawson,  whose  mole  figui'es,  illustrative  of 
poetic  literature,  are  delicate  without  ever  being  efleminate  or  fatnoua, 
he  has  a  possible  rival. 

An  annual  exhibition  is  hai-dly  the  best  place  to  study  bas-relief,  thftt 
charming  art  which  does  not  properly  exist  except  as  the  ornament  of 
architecture,  "Wo  ought  to  judge  an  entablature  or  a  frieze  when  it  ia 
fixed  in  its  place  upon  the  building,  the  harmony  of  which  it  completes 
and  emphasijjes.  But  the  Koyal  Academy  this  year  gives  the  critic  an 
unusually  favoui-able  opportunity  of  studying,  in  extreme  contrast^  the 
two  classes  into  which  work  of  this  kind  is  naturally  divided.  Histori- 
cally, the  Nineveh  friezea  aud  the  relievo  (HLiielB  of  fifteenth  oentary 
Florentine  work  supply  ua  with  the  most  fiiuiiliar  instances  of  theffi 
opposite  styles.  lu  one  the  object  of  the  artist  is  decorative,  in  the  otbar 
pictorial ;  in  one  he  produces  his  elTecta  by  broad  low  planes,  securing 
large  masaes  of  light  and  pencilkxl  shadows ;  in  tho  other  his  figures 
start  from  the  background  with  animation,  and  ho  aims  at  gaining  the 
most  picturesque  effect  possible  by  roimded  forms,  a  rich  broken  surfiw, 
and  deep  chasms  of  shadow.  Between  these  two  extremes  the  lorelf 
dramatic  art  of  bas-relief  has  always  oscillated,  tho  latter  class  having 
been  moat  in  vogue  since  the  Italian  Renaissance.  In  the  ^Vcodemy,  u 
wo  have  said,  we  find  this  year  a  fine  ty^iical  example  of  each.  We  aw 
far  from  placing  Mr.  Tinworth  on  a  level  with  Mr,  Armstcad ;  but  bifl 
**  Going  to  Calvary  "  is  bo  spirited  that  we  do  tho  more  eminent  scolptor 
no  injustice  in  comparing  or  contrasting  it  with  "  The  Courage  of  Da^id." 
Mr.  Tinworth*8  frioTe  of  coarse  and  animated  figxires,  hurrying  the 
Saviour  to  His  execution,  is  conceived  in  the  full  spirit  of  tho  school  of 
GbibertL  It  toems  with  life  and  excitement,  and  paciifioes  almost  every 
purely  sculpturesque  qnality  to  secure  pictureaqueness.  The  oiUy  va.j 
in  which  we  can  imagine  it  to  attain  arohitocturftl  propriety  is  by  su]^ 
posing  it  to  be  the  centre-piece  of  an  entablature  indefinitely  continued 
round  a  building.  It  is  the  weakness  of  this  class  of  work  to  seem  Pig- 
mentary, and  an  anecdote  rather  than  a  complete  narrative.  Mr. 
Armstesd's  decorative  marble,  notwithatiinding  its  curious  archaic  air,  is 
more  trtUy  an  independent  work,  and  much  more  wisely  designed  for  an 
architectural  position.  It  is  a  work  of  singular  ingenuity  and  beauty, 
and  exhibits  those  qualities  of  style  which  make  Mr.  Armstead,  fixnaa 
technical  point  of  \*iew,  distinctly  the  best  of  our  living  English  sculp- 
tors. J  lis  modelling  has  a  sharpness  and  a  bi-ight,  strong  touch,  that  w« 
look  for  in  vain  elsewhere,  and  that  have  never  been  much  cultivated  lb 
England.  Probably  few  of  the  thousands  who  pass  up  and  down  White- 
hall every  day  have  ever  stopped  to  look  up  at  Mr,  Armstead's  relief  oo 
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ColotuAl  Office,  or  in  doing  bo  have  reflected  how 
icb  beautiful  work  ia,  not  merelj  with  us,  but  in  any 
oouiitry  or  Enrope. 
A  marrey  of  the  busts  exhibited  this  year  does  not  leave  upon  ua  the 
luHMwiim  that  we  hare  any  striking  genius  for  portraiture  amongst  us. 
Then  ifl  one  head  by  Mr.  Woolner  thut  in  very  dolicatoly  finished,  but 
oae  vwaUow  does  nut  make  a  summer.  Miwit  of  the  artists  whose  names 
vfthaTe  already  mentioned  contribute  ono  or  more  huHts  in  which  it  iB 
■cy  to  daaoover  aome  mmt  of  vigour  or  grace.  But  we  confess  that  we 
i^xnk  thAt  one  of  Weekes'  good  portrait  heads  would  have  shone  out 
tmon^  the  work  of  the  present  year  with  distinction,  and  yet  Weekes  had 
liksti  nther  tbAn  genius.  The  fact  is  that  Knglish  sculpture  neglecta 
tb  roqnirements  of  portraiture,  and  is  in  no  other  department  in  so  great 
Med  d  rerival  as  in  this.  We  see  little  effort  made  to  read  the  inside  as 
«dl  ai  the  outside  of  a  head  of  intellect.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sculptor 
wy  often  t)  have  to  model  the  portraits  of  persona  devoid  of  beauty, 
tkuvu  or  elevation.  It  is  the  most  tedious  part  of  his  business,  and  he 
Im  aui  the  opportunity,  which  the  painter  enjoys,  of  adding  picturesque- 
(o  tlie  aocewories,  or  richness  to  the  siu-rounding  colour.  A  fii3t- 
isalptor,  however,  will  succeed  in  adding  points  of  interest,  even  to 
I,  by  some  delicacy  of  treatment  or  brilliancy  of  execution. 
Qjied  to  know  how  to  do  this,  but  ^£r,  Boehm  seems  to  have 
Towards  beads  of  this  class,  however,  critidi«m  is  leuieut, 
mrftist  is  not  responsible  for  the  hopeless  mediocrity  of  his  sitter. 
B  Bot  so  indulgent  when  the  sculptor  has  a  man  of  real  intellectual 
to  ponrtray.  We  then  expcxit  that  he  should  give  us,  not  merely 
ferm  of  the  skull,  but  the  kindling  of  the  features,  and  project  upon 
I  ttarble  ihe  glow  of  the  groat  mind  with  which  he  baa  been  in  contact 
th«  work  progressed.  But  this  is  just  what  the  portrait  sculptors 
day  do  not  seem  able  to  do.  The  Koyal  Academy  this  year  con- 
two  iDArble  busts  of  the  Preitident  of  the  Royal  Society,  each  to  a 
degree  like  the  original,  yet  each  wholly  valueless  as  a  record  of 
We  cannot  help  fancying,  from  the  expression  of  the 
ihftl  one  of  these  gentlemen  frightened  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  and  that 
Catignod  him  oonsumedly.  Neither  can  have  had  any  sympathy 
btf  mind  or  curioaity  to  investigate  its  working. 
may  be  noticed  that  we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  these  remarks 
to  a  dose  without  any  reference  to  the  antique.  In  our  opinion  the 
■miMQin  of  modi?m  with  ancient  work  in  sculpture,  especially  any 
«B  dfigW  statue  with  the  bulk  of  Greek  statuary,  is  exceedingly  unfair 
laj  diiKsyom^ng  to  the  modem  artist.  The  sculptor  himself  can  hardly 
too  lovingly  the  relics  of  antique  perfection,  so  long  as  he 
hitnadf  from  imitation  and  plagiarism,  but  the  critic  should 
i>AgB  Ua  eootemporaries  by  the  gentler  standard  of  modem  production, 
^A  BMd  not  deny  all  merit  to  a  Dubcns  or  a  Foley  because  he  is  not  a 
Aiiiiai.     Attista  and  connoiasears  have  grown  modest  since  Horaoo 
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Walpole  thought  it  Dfioesaary  to  write  on  one  of  the  Hon.  Mm.  Damor'i 
statues : — 

Non  mo  Praxiteles  fecit,  at  Anna  Damer, 

nor  is  any  good  sculptor  at  the  present  day  likely  to  underrate  the  im 
mense  chasm  that  divides  his  own  work  from  the  magnificence  of  th< 
Olympian  Hermes  or  of  the  Venus  of  Milos.  He  knows  that  even  wep 
he  to  rise  for  once  to  the  level  of  the  Greeks,  and  carve  a  figure  as  stronj 
and  heautiful  as  one  of  the  historical  masterpieces,  his  marble  would  no 
have  the  harmony  of  tone,  his  idea  would  not  have  the  freshness,  his  sg 
would  not  have  the  enthusiasm  that  would  enable  him  to  compete  witi 
the  ancients  in  prestige.  It  is  better,  in  specific  ciiticism,  to  let  tb 
Greeks  alone,  and  rather  inquire  whether  English  sculptors  have  go 
further  in  their  art,  achieved  a  truer  sense  of  its  aims,  arrived  at  loftie 
and  juster  forms,  than  Wilton  and  NoUekens  had  a  century  ago.  I 
must,  moreover,  be  recollected  that  it  was  not  every  year,  even  in  Greece 
that  a  Venus  of  Milos  was  produced,  and  that  it  is  mere  ignorance  t 
suppose  that  all  the  statues  annually  executed  there  enjoyed  the  sami 
exquisite  perfection.  Meanwhile  the  sculptors  should  work  hopefully  on 
unflagging  in  their  ambition,  constantly  occupied  with  those  great  anc 
simple  thoughts  upon  which  the  masters  of  their  art  have  always  beeo 
nourished.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  exactly  defined  the  attitude  which  a 
sculptor  should  preserve  towards  ancient  art,  when  he  passed  upon  Banks 
the  fine  eulogy  that  "  his  mind  was  ever  dwelling  upon  subjects  wortliy 
of  an  ancient  Greek."  Modem  artists  lose  not  a  little  by  the  unfortnnate 
indifference  they  show  to  literature.  To  sculptors,  above  all  others,  the 
cultivation  of  an  imaginative  temperament,  and  the  study  of  the  best 
poetry  is  essential ;  without  this  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  yield  to  trite 
inspirations  and  to  the  &tal  fascination  of  genre. 
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persons,  perhaps,  liave  ever  coiwid*?re(l  that  the  minuet,  notwitb- 

atanding  its  solemn  triviiility  antl  dignified  affectation,  wns  really  in  ila 

essence  and  origin  a  reaction  of  deconiin  and  dignity  against  the  licen- 

iioQs  dances  in  vogue  amidst  the  highest  society  during  tlio  first  half 

of  the  seventeenth  century.     It  is  sufficient  to  read  any  French  memoirs 

of  this  period  to  pei-ceive  how  scandalous — hoth  from  the  point  of  view 

of  good  morals  and  good  taste — were  the  ballets  and  dances  performed 

at  the  Court  of  the  Tuileiies  by  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood,  in. 

company  with  hh*ed  opei-a-dancers,  male  and  female.     For  this  species 

of  exhibition  the  minuet  was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  substitute.    And 

aitiioagh  considered  simply  in  it:aelf  the  minuet,  with  its  elegant  atti- 

tndinising  and  pompons  affectation,  has  a  ridiculous  side  to  it,  yet  wo 

i  remember  that  at  its  beginning   it  was  welcomed  as  being  far 

modest  and  decent  than  the  dances  then  in  fashion.     The  minuet, 

Act,  raised  a  distinct  line  of  demaix^ution  between  stjigo  dancing  and 

dancing  ;  and  this  was  for  many  reasons  a  gain  to  morality. 
Bat  it  was  during  the  eighteenth  century  that  fcbe  minuet  reached 
the  height  of  its  popularity.     In  France  and  Italy  it  became  an  absolute 
pttBion ;  and  many  English  readers  will  b^  surprised  to  hear  of  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries,  princes  of  the  Church,  daucing  minuets  in  the  Eteiiml 
^tyl    Yet  such  was  undoubtedly  the  case.     Abb6s,  who  Bwarmcd  in 
Bone,  and  held  as  it  were  only  a  brevet  rank  in  the  ecclesiastical  army, 
md  to  dance  minuets  with  the  powdered  and  patched  dames  of  the 
P'siod.      Eminent  cardinals  did  not   quite   go  that  lengtli,  but  went 
*^ugh  the  dignified  evolutions  of  the  miiuiet  with  each  other  !     There 
^^  a  very  curious  production,  never  printed,  although  pretty  widely 
^ulated,  of  which  a  MS.  copy  now  lies  before  me.     It  is  a  dnuna,  with. 
^Usic  and  daucing,  entitled  II  Condavf.  dHV  1771;  the  scene  is  the 
'atican  Palace:  the  interlocutors,  their  eminences  the  cardinals;  and 
**>«  argument,  the  intrigues  and  incidents  of  the  conclave  which  met  in 
^•'ctober  1774  to  elect  a  successor  to  Pope  Clement  XFV.  !     The  drama 
^»s  represented  during  the  carnival  of  1775,  at  a  private  theatre.     That 
*HcL  a  production  Fihould  be  written  and  circulated- — not  to  say  prepared 
^^iij  the  most  curious  and  striking  commentary  on  the  state  of  feeling  as 
H)  eccleaiastieal  matters  in  Rome  at  that  period.     ^Vhen  one  considers 
^bat  is  the  orthodox  Uuory  of  a  papal  conclave,  and  what  divine  influ- 
ences are  (officially)  supposed  to  prevail  in  it,  this  crudely  realistic  pic- 
taro  ia  indeed  ftmazing.     And  not  leas  noteworthy  is  the  progi-ess  which 
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has  been  nuulo  during  the  lost  centory  in  eamestnen  About  eamesi 
things.  The  most  uncompromising  enemies  of  the  Church  would  admit 
that  the  conclave  which  elected  Pope  Loo  XIII.  was  compoecd  of  men 
penetrated  with  the  conviction  of  the  gravo  importance  of  their  task; 
whilst  hor  most  devoted  adherents  could  scarcely  prebend  so  much  for 
the  conclave  which  elected  Braachi  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  Uid 
title  of  Pius  VI. 

But  to   return    to   our   minuets :    in    the   above-mentioned  dram^ 
^Scene  v.   Act  I.)   occurs  the   following   dialogue    between  Ct 
D'Elci  and  Calino  :— 

Card,  IfEUci. —  —    .dirci  che  per  passar  il  trdio 

A  giaocar  ei  indltessimo  il  Tr«BeUf.* 
Card,  Calino. — No ;  h  mogUo  cho  bolliamo  un  miDuttie. 

Codi  ai  fa  del  moto, 

Cou  I'ipocoDdria  si  scaccift. 
Card,  i>'£Z0j.— Pronco  mio,  vuci  coal,  coal  ri  fnccia. 

£ceo  Corsini !     Egli  potra  sonando 

Ottidare  il  ballo  nostro  ; 

II  ballo  non  fa*  nai  vtigogna  alt'  ostro. 

Of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

Canl.  jyElci. — I  -would  suggest  we  set  ourseUes  to  pUy 

TVaet/e,  as  a  refuge  from  «iHf/i. 
Card.  Calino. — Nay ;  it  were  best  to  dance  a  minnct. 

Thus  we  get  dxercise,  and  chase  awaj 

Black  hvpochondria. 
Card,  D'Ehi.—  Tia  well,  my  prince ; 

Since  thus  you  wi«h,  so  te  it !     I^.  Corain!  I 

He  will  accompany  our  rhythmic  steps 

With  music    Xereir  bos  the  daaco  disgraced 

The  purple ! 

In  order  to  realise  to  our  imagination  the  abyss  which  separates  t>i 
flentimcnta  and  manners  on  such  subjects  from  the  sentiments  and  miUi" 
ners  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  an  author  (i 
that  author  an  abb^  1)  representing  their  Eminences  Cardinals 
and  Hohenlohe  going  through  a  figure  of  the  Lonoers  to  the  li 
fiddling  of  Cardinal  Nina !     But,  at  any  rate,  the  above 
aerve  to  prove  the  universal  passion  for  the  minuet  which  p: 
-during  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  learned  are  divided  as  to  the  origin  of  the  minuet,  and  tb^^' 
derivation  of  the  word.     An  Italian  writer  siiys  that  the  name  assa 
•came  &om  France,  whatever  might  be  the  origin  of  the  dance; 
derives  it  from  nunu — small,  minute — which  epithet  was  applied  io 
on  account  of  its  small  neat  steps.     Sebastian  Brossard  gives  Foitoo 
its  native  country.     Others,  again,  declare  that  it  was  a  rustic  dancv 
vogue  amongst  the  peasants  of  Anjou,  and  from  theooe  introduced  ftl 
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^Bn  CMiri  by  the  ocleVtnit«d  musician  LuUy ;  and  that  Louis  XIV. 
^HIM>  axtnTAgantly  fond  of  it^  and  brought  it  into  fashion  by  dancing 
^^B  V«nAin«B  in  1660.  But  the  period  of  its  greatost  glory  and  influ- 
^B  was,  tm  ham  been  aaul,  the  eighteenth  century.  The  names  of  many 
^Plbcldef  pcoTeMon  and  performei's  havo  been  preeorv&d  for  the  gmti- 
ttt^Km  of  the  curioQS.     In  Italy  a  certain  Moni^ieur  Dufort  was  one  of 

tmost  celebrated  teachers  of  the  minuet;  and  Monsieur  Liepig 
rfd  incredible  orations  for  his  performance  of  that  dance  at  the 
nut  San  Carlo,  in  Naples,  during  the  carnival  of  1773.  Several 
la  dancsTB  made  large  fortunes  by  the  minuet.  There  was  Made- 
Coup^,  with  an  income  of  twcnty-fivo  thousand  francs  a  year  ; 
[e  VostrLs  the  mo9t  gracofiil  and  hinguishing  of  all  minuet* 
aliio  Tcry  rich  ;  Mademoi^ielle  Ailard,  the  ruin  of  many  princely 
;  and,  finally,  Mademoiselle  Guimard,  celebrated  for  her 
and  her  somptuouanesti.  The  name  of  minuet  was  applied  in 
^  «igbtc«fath  century  to  a  certain  s[>pcies  of  air,  in  three-four  time, 
*taeb  waA  snag  in  the  opera ;  and  still  signifies  a  melody  with  a  special 
%tkiD  and  moymnent  familiar  to  all  miuddana.  One  Gennaro  Magri^ 
•io  wrote  ju«t  about  a  century  ago,  styles  himself  "  MaUre  de  haUH  of 
^  Tvyai  divernont  of  hi*  SicUlan  Majrsty,  ami  of  the  Roycd  Military 
iMrfewy."  And  be  assures  us  tiiat  of  all  dances  the  minuet  was  the 
9hI  Dobla,  and  ought  to  be  learned  by  all,  even  by  the  military  (!). 
Aon  Hagri'ft  official  title  of  "  Dancing  Master  to  the  Koyal  Military 
AttdaBy/  it  would  aeem  as  though  his  Sicilian  Majesty  had  not 
t^laipJ  ibis  part  of  his  army's  education.  Tlie  same  writer  diacouracs 
cf  kti  art  with  an  amount  of  fervour  and  a  minute  attention  to  details 
*ticli  bcUay  his  undotibting  boHef  in  its  im(K>rtanoe.  Tlie  rules  about 
ib  Bfaitivl  akme  would  fill  a  volume.  But  we  may  lay  before  the 
■■dv  Ma^*s  five  indiHjtensable  requisites  for  making  a  good  figure  in 
HnBuraeft.  These  are  namely  : — '^  A  languishing  eyt^a  gmi2iru/  inouthj 
carriage,  intwcmt  hamis,  and  ambitious  fe^U" 
t '  ■  ■■»•  of  tlu»  last  century,  there  died  in  Paris  a  dancing 

lo,  who  may  h>e  called  the  genius  of  the  minuet, 
•xtromcly  dear,  and  eagerly  sought  after.  He  treated 
with  vaat  profimdity  and  solemnity,  and  his  pupils  with 
arrogaDi«.  Tliere  was  a  whimsical  contrast  between  the 
of  his  outward  bearing  and  the  extremely  rough  and 
U>  which  be  treated  his  noble  scholars.  He  would 
Alb!  a  lady  a  bow,  ezpresnve  of  high-bred  courtesy,  and  call  out  the 
*ttt  laoautnty  *'  DocIimb,  you  waddle  like  a  goose  1  Stand  upright,  do  I 
i,J^Wv  tbs  Air  of  a  servant-maid  1 "  or,  "  Prince,  what  are  you  about  t 
■■^■e  like  a  street-porter  1 "  But  nobody  resented  these  speechfiS, 
^HHnllo  wui  privileged  to  Bay  what  he  chose.  In  his  later  yean  be 
Hpbqoiflbfid  teackbkg  the  minuet,  and  devoted  lum.solf  to  what  he  called 
^^  AiMt  ■oblime  part  of  bii$  art,"  namely,  la  reverence.  Ho  taught 
io&ilitd  4nd  Ibirty-Hix  diiTurent  species  of  bow  and  curtsey  for  tbe 
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two  BexeR,  each  of  which  expressed  the  condition^  and  freqoantly  S 
mood,  of  the  person  who  made  it.  There  was  the  coort  Ik)w,  the  o^ 
bow,  the  bow  of  a  gentleman  to  his  equal,  the  minister'a  bow,  the 
curtsey  of  a  young  lady  in  church,  on  the  presentation  of  her  fianc^ 
Ac.  Cni'tseyB  on  presentation  at  court  were  taught  at  twenty-fi^-e 
Louis  d'oTS  the  course !  During  the  Itffison  Marcollo  repreeented  tiie 
king,  and  took  caro  to  comport  himself  with  all  the  overwhelming 
majesty  belonging  to  the  part,  with  a  view  to  sti'cngthen  the  nerves  of 
hia  pupils  for  an  interview  with  the  Grand  Monarquo  in  peraon.  It 
may  be  safely  assumed,  however,  that  magnificent  aa  vr&a  Louis  XIV., 
he  was  not  bo  magnificent  as  Marcello. 

Dufort,  in  his  essay  On  Noble  Danc%i%r^  (published  at  Naples  17Si 
oonsecrates  one  entire  chapter  to  the  minuet ;  describing  its  whole  eero 
monial  with  scientific  minuteness.     But  here  is  a  somewhat  less  verbow 
description,  taken  from  a  work  published  during  the  most  acute  period 
of  the  passion  for  this  <lance  : 

"  The  cavalier  takes  his  lady  hy  the  band,  and  makes  two  st 
forward  with  her,  both  keeping  on  the  same  line  ;  after  wliich  he  cai 
her  to  describe  a  circle  around  him,  wliich  brings  her  back  to  the 
spot  whence  she  started.  They  then  cross  each  other  dui-ing  four  or  fiw 
minutes,  looking  at  each  other  as  they  pass,  and  ending  with  a  profoaiui 
genuflexion ;  the  toholn  gravely^  atul  without  laughing,  since  the  mv 
in  Europe  i*  the  most  serious  diversion  known  in  society," 

The  words  "  in  Europe "  are  rather  mysterious,  and  make 
wonder  what  the  author  conceived  about  minuets  in  Asia  and  ASxHiAt 
As  to  America,  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  as  a  scene  for  eourtl; 
dancing  in  those  days. 

The  author  of  an  amusing  and  erudite  monograph  on  the  minu 
Count  Alessandro  Moroni,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  s«veral  of  Uj« 
foregoing  anecdotes,  observes  that  the  music  of  the  minuet  obtained  iti 
beet  effects  from  the  long-drawn  cadences  and  jmizses,  which  were  then* 
great  novelty.  Formerly  the  precise  contrary  bad  been  the  ca&e.  Ni 
only  had  music  been  a  torrent  of  notes,  but  dancing  had  become  a  mi 
twinkling  of  legs !  and  the  tours  deforce  of  agility  in  song  had  introdnoed 
the  same  taste  into  the  dance.  It  was  reserved  for  the  phlegmatic  minuet  U> 
put  an  end  to  this  whirlwind  of  vocal  and  terpeichorean  difficultiea,  and 
to  restore  calm  to  the  legs,  and  peace  to  the  throats,  of  the  performers. 
Thanks  to  this  new  fashion,  dancers  were  dispensed  from  running  afttf 
the  notcf^,  and  imitating  tho  trills  of  the  voice  with  the  tips  of  their  toe^ 
And  thus,  too,  foreigners  were  no  longer  able  to  declare  of  the  Italianir 
*'qu*{Is  gamhadh-eni  commf.  Uur  c^iarU" — that  they  capered  with  Afir 
legs  OS  with  their  voice !  This  criticism  appears  in  a  work  called 
Jiemarqiiis  sur  la  Musique  fA  la  Dansf,  published  at  Venice  in  1773. 

In  our  own  country,  however,  although  the  majority  of  dances  were 
brisk  and  lively  as  the  tunes  to  which  they  were  performed  still  attoti 
there  existed  a  precarsor  of  tlie  minuet.     In  1581  the  danoea  in  yogoM 
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^■dli&rds,  jigH»  bmwle^  rounds,  and  hornpipes.     *'  The 
^B.  Chappell,  in  hifl  Popular  Mttrtc  of  the  OMen  Time, 
kud  solemn  dance,  with  slow  and  measured  steps  like  the 
To  trtad  a  measore  wofi  the  usual  term,  like  to  toalk  a  minaet." 
^vlesnyB — 

Yet  all  tbo  feet  whereon  thcso  iDeosures  go. 
An  odIj  spondees — aoltaao,  grar^.and  slow. 

of  the  minaet  is  in  three-four  time,  and  comasts  of  two 
jht  bars  each.  To  give  more  life  and  colour  to  the  music 
was  added  and  alternated  with  the  first.  This  second 
i  bore  the  name  of  triOf  because  it  was  written  for  three  parU 
1;^  voices)  only ;  whilst  the  princijial  movement  was  executed 
^orcheBtra.  The  conductor  was  Gxrefal  above  everything  to 
^b  divisions  of  the  melody  into  groups  of  four  bars  each,  and 
HB  attention  to  the  pauses  which  occiirred  at  r^ular  intervals. 
aoMB,"  observeB  the  Comte  Moroni,  "  allowed  the  eur  to  perceive 
yxa  wave  of  the  last  cbonls  die  and  fade  nlowly  into  air,  which 
daskoe  a  sort  of  languor  and  affected  softness,  peculiarly 
'  to  the  fashion  of  those  times.  The  pause  was  the  signal  for  a 
reversDCe  on  the  part  of  the  dancers.  When  all  is  said,  the 
rag  a  poor  and  stupid  dance,  but  an  important  pantomimic 

\t  number  of  memoin  are  extant  which  give  minute  deacripttona 
ittllii  and  celebrated  minuets  at  the  French  Court  during  the 

»  eighteenth,  and  even  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  most  part  not  difficult  of  access  to  the  readers  of 
irv,  and  have  been  copiously  cited  in  many  works  on  the 
and  manners  of  those  times.  But  very  few  persons  are 
nI  with  ao  extremely  curioua  description  of  a  celebrated  masked 
b  in.  Rome  on  November  24,  1751,  at  the  Palazzo  Famese. 
ripition  appeared  in  a  flying  sheet  {/oglio  voUtnU)  which  has 
tD©  reiy  rare,  and  bears  the  following  title  : — 
isio>m  di$tijUa  dftU  f«»te  celebrate  in  Homa  da  S.  E.  il  si^nor 
J^iwmoiSf  avibatciatore  di  S.  M,  il  Ee  cruttaniasimo  presto  la 

IPaya  /Jm^fUto  XIV.  luUi  gioml  22,  23,  24  del  mese  di 
b\  ffr  /a  nn«ciUi  ii*l  sfrrni^Hmo  ftml  Ihma  rfi  Borgogna, 
prritfa  t/tt  Gxovantn  lirjffino.  Jioma  1752,  per  il  iSalomoni, 
ted  description  of  the  festival  celebrated  in  Rome  by  his 
ke  Ijovd  Buko  of  Nivemoia,  Amhasaador  of  bis  Majesty  the 
ka  King  at  the  Court  of  the  Holiness  of  our  Lord  Pope 
V,,  Uifl  22,  23,  and  24  of  the  month  of  Noveml»er.  17r)l,  for 
or  the  most  serene  royal  Duke  of  Burgundy,  faithfully  described 
Itovaimi  Reffino.) 

neat  Mnmo  royal  Dnko  of  Burgundy  waa  the  elder  brother  of 
VL,  and  died  In  hb  childhood  at  little  more  than  nine  years  old. 
to  ia  DOW  80  extremely  rare  that  Moroni,  who 
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quotes  it,  savB  it  may  be  considered  practically  new  to  the  world  of 
readers,  and  adds  that  lie  i&  not  acquainted  with  a  aingle  writer  who 
names  it. 

Keffino's  detailed  account  gives  ua  a  vivid  idea  of  the  grandiose  spec- 
tacle aifordod  by  the  stately  minuet  executed  in  the  splendid  ealooas  U 
the  Koman  aristocracy.  And  supremely  splendid  ai*e  the  saloons  of  thd 
Palazzo  Famese,  now  aa  then  the  aeat  of  the  French  Ambassador;  but 
of  an  ambassador  atcreJited  to  a  monarch  undi^amt  of  in  the  philofloftbj 
of  the  eighteenth  cf?ntnry — namely,  to  the  King  of  United  Italy.  Its  noble 
apai*tmcnt3  aro  admirable  for  vastness,  proportion,  and  the  maaterpi«<» 
of  painting  with  which  they  have  been  adorned  by  Annibale  Cameo, 
Guido,  Domenichino,  Daniele  d<\  Volterra,  and  others.  In  this 
cent  theatre  the  brilliant  figures  of  tlie  Duo  de  Kivemois'  ball  mi 
bave  appeared  to  surprising  advantage.  The  entei'taiument  was 
able  from  several  circumstances.  Firstly,  from  the  lavish  magnificencd 
the  decorations ;  second]}*,  because  it  was  renewed  and  continued  durii 
three  successive  evenings,  in  order  to  allow  the  hourgeoisU,  as  well  a& 
nobles,  to  enjoy  it;  and  thirdly,  because  it  was  honoured  by  the 
of  the  Fope  and  las  court !  TbiK  latter  circumstance  ifl  probably  aiUQW>^ 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Benedict  XIV.  and  his  reverend  au> 
dinals  and  mousignori  absolutely  assisted  at  the  ball ;  but  so  great 
the  fame  of  its  splendours  that  his  Holiness'^  curiosity  was  excited, 
he  repaired  to  Palazzo  Farnese  on  the  morning  after  the  last  ball,  to^ 
the  decorations,  *tc  Not  long  after  the  kat  maakers  had  left  the 
where  they  had  danced  until  daylight,  the  ambussadur  caused  the  shut 
to  be  reclosed,  the  lighU  renewed,  the  musicians  recalled  to  their 
in  honour  of  the  new  and  unexpected  gueitts.  But  we  will  let 
(:peak  for  himself: — -■ 

So  Tnognificont  an  entertainment  mcritt^  tho  obMrration  oren  of  the  Snpi 
Pontiff,  and  on  Thursday,  the  twenty -fifth  day  of  Norember,  his  Holineai  At\pi^\ 
go  and  M«  it.     His  Eminencti  Curdinal  V&Ionii,  and  the  Ambanador  in  Coorl 
receired  his  Hulinefis  and  uttcudod  him  to  thogrvat  saloon,  which  was  UlumiDafed. 
where  ihero  were  the  musicians ;  and  to  tho  apartment  where  there  won  erect«i 
throne  for  his  Blessedness,  who  repaired  thither  vith  all  tho  Cantcra  Se^rtta  (dc 
prelates,  chambcrluinB.  kc).     Sumptaous  refreshments  were  distribated  to  the 
liousehold,  and  to  the   military  officers,  And  there  were  rarious  tables  with  rc\Ul 
for  the  lower  membera  of  th<^  household,  and  the  6wifls  guard  and  cairassiera. 

But  the  best  part  of  the  spectacle  could  not  be  repeated.     The  ft^ 

tival,  with  its  dancers  in  gorgeous  costumes  distributed  in  five  great 
splendid  ball-rooms,  was  past  ajtd  gone,  and  the  Komau  PontiiTand  hifi< 
could  only  reconstruct  it  in  imagination.  It  has,  however,  been  faithfully 
recorded  for  us  by  the  eye-witness  Reifino,  whoso  hyperboles  and  incorrect 
diction  may  be  easily  pardoned,  considering  that  wo  owe  to  him  a  careful 
doscription  of  tho  dresses  of  the  nobler  gentlewomen  who  graced  the 
entertainment.  "  To  see  those  fair  dames  perform  the  minuet  in  oU 
their  braveiy  must  have  been  enough  to  melt  the  icy  heart  of  an  ancho- 
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80  at  leut  i»3r9  Cioant  Aleesandro  Moroni  t 
firoiB  Bflffiuo : — 


Here  ia  another 


with 


Ocd«r  14  receim  without  disorder  tho  ioBnito  number  of  maskers  who  fllled 
laot  with  its  firo  ball-rooms,  the  Polazxo  TarneM  was  proridod  with  a 
At  three  o'clock  *  wua  opened  the  groat  salooa  destined  for  the 
10  aj/paiuwd  ia  truly  superb  pomp.  The  priocesAea  and  all  the  ladiea 
is  LabiLi  uf  singular  ricboess  adorned  wiili  copious  jewels,  and  disUn- 
hj  ft  great  Tarieljr  of  muaquerude  coslamos.  ForomoHt  for  majostj  of  appear- 
bar  EUoolloocy  the  Amliaasadrest  of  Venice,  in  a  chonning  costume  after  tbo 
lubtoo,  and  porfcctlj'  supportiug  the  graceful  cburucter  of  a  Tyrolese 
She  wore  a  superb  petticoat  of  white  satin,  with  bouquets  of  aatunil 
if;hl/-fiiliDglKMjic«>,  with  diemi^clte  nnd  sloercaof  the  finwE  muslin  dotted 
tmiitrictil  groups  of  embroidered  flowers;  on  ber  bead  a  bUclt  Tyrolese 
with  Tariotu  and  tastefully  dinded  groups  of  jewels ;  to  aU  which  pleas- 
■idoniDeat  new  charms  were  added  by  the  deportment  of  hor  Excelloncy, 
Um  respectful  adnuration  of  all  present.  Then  came  the  Princess  di 
cfaamuDg  drasi  of  rose-colour  with  festoons  of  the  rarwt  Flanders  laccp 
•  uf  ber  bosom  sha  bod  a  group  of  diamonds.  umcraldii>  and  nibios  in 
daeign,  and  a  Urge  pear-shaped  pearl  surround^'d  by  smjiUur  ones.  Her 
with  similar  precious  stones,  which  fonn<>d  a  head-dress  very  suit- 
I  beariaK  of  ber  Kxcolloncy.  The  Duchess  Sulviat!  appeared  glittering 
f  costarao,  with  a  brocade  petticoat.  The  ground  of  the  brocade  was  of 
worked  with  aiKer  branches  and  flowers  in  natural  colours.  Sho  wore 
jmilrat  hanging  Ixis*  fromono  shoulder,  of  sky-blue  rsWet,  and  a  hofiaarcap 
belli  trimmed  with  rare  furs  of  MuscoTy.  She  wore  a  golden-hiltod 
ft  diamond  sword-knot;  and  strings  of  hvi^e  pearls  round  her  throat  nnd 
the  tassel  of  hrr  cap.  And  the  effect  of  this  brilliant  costume  was 
}ij  the  ^ritvti  affability  of  her  Excellency.  The  Marchesa  Virginia 
tm  T197  distjaguisbrd  in  a  dra^tmn  costume  of  junquil-culonred  satin  entirely 
with  silTnr  lare  ;  a  baldrick  studde<i  with  gems  across  ber  sboulden,  support- 
dagger,  nod  a  head-dress  similarly  adorned.  Next  appeared  the  Mar- 
id.  nperbly  attiffd  in  white  and  gold  brocade  with  natural -coloured 
of  the  same,  from  the  back  of  which  fell  long  folds  of  crimson 
ttwTaa  to  natch  ;  and  a  small  black  velvet  hat  adorned  with  jewels  to 
The  AUrchosa  Costaguti  was  also  in  white  and  gold  brocade, 
*^  s  TaHtiih  torhsun  of  cloth  of  silrer  fastened  by  a  half-moon  in  diamonds.  The 
4^1^^  Ckrpsyua  wore  a  white  train  inVA  a  petticoat  delicately  painted  with  varwuw 
aad  very  fine  jewels  on  her  breast  and  in  hor  hair.  The  guards  on 
pfopsriy  pgeasnled  arms  on  the  appearance  of  (ho  g^jddess  Minerva  (!).  This 
■■(  Isidst  XarehsM  Gaaocj,  with  breastplate  and  helmet  wreathed  with 
,9mA  CBTMbad  with  groups  of  jewels  and  rows  of  pearls.  She  had  her  hair 
sozis  like  a  man's,  and  wore  a  baldrick  srt  with  superb  jewela  Her 
Y^ta,  flpri&kled  with  spots  of  gold  and  blue  embroidery,  and  the 
k  U  ^mrriirt,  were  also  blue :  so  that  {gic)  she  receirwl  well-merited 
Tssy  charming  and  attmctire  was  thoMarchesa  Oabrielli  in  a  tight-fitting 
<f  IBi»«alMirad  satin,  trimmed  with  Fluud«rs  laco  and  long  wreaths  of  silver 
^hseas.      Ob  ber  htmi  tbs  wore  a  bandeuu  of  brilliants,  terminating  at  the 

thailafte  at  whi^h  lieffiuo  wrtt<>s,  the  hours  wen- universally  reckoned  in 

to  sunasl,    which   latter  was  the    i^entt-f^vatfro,  or  twtnty-four 

Tku  thiwa  c^dock  in  Borne  at  the  end  of  Noreniler  would  bo  between  seven 

the  «f*iiittf  acoordiDg  to  our  maaaer  of  reckoning,  which  is  now  also 

l^«d  la  UmU. 
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■idos  in  little  rosettfts,  extremely  voll  euited  to  tlie  dignified  riTacity  df  tliSlUH 
The  Man^hcftA  del  Bufalo  was  mndi  admired  in  a  white  satin  gown  riM  liiiU  $h^t^ 
of  Cupids  painted  on  i/,  und  edged  with  gold  embroidery  and  flowers  pniDtodm 
nntiiral  colours.  Tho  bodice  was  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  »ho  wore  a  ma»»  of  BopTb 
diamonds  on  her  Iwsom  and  in  her  hnir.  Then  arrived  tho  Princess  Bospoli  In  a 
majostic  costnrae  it  V Imperial,  consisting  of  a  petticoat  and  train  of  rose-eolonfbd 
velvet  trimmed  with  great  festooni  of  tho  richest  gold  lace,  and  a  head-drefis  andocdl- 
laceof  large  pearls,  which  caused  this  Princoeu  to  be  highly  admired.  Goncnd  iti^*^ 
prise  was  canaed  amongst  tho  noblo  company  by  tho  apparition  of  tlie  rising 
xepresf  nted  in  ii  lively  manner  by  the  Ibady  Mobilia  Fulconieri.  On  the  right  siJe  i 
Ler  bodice,  which  was  entirely  corerwl  with  diamcmds,  appeared  a  rising  snn,  wh«l^ 
golden  rays  illuminated  the  liomisphcro  which  was  designed  npon  the  skirt  of  tit 
gown,  tc^other  with  tho  signs  of  tlie  Bodioc.  There  whs  also  the  moon  em1jrci«i»ra2 
in  Bilrcr,  to  signify  that  t>be  bad  paled  in  the  light  of  the  greater  ItimiDary,  vliieti 
Bhonu  upon  Tarious  terrestrial  scenes  skilfally  painted  round  the  edge  of  lliu  fetlrt. 
And  to  show  that  the  sun  left  darkness  behind  him,  the  night  was  escellriitly  synilo* 
li»ed  by  a  hanging  drapery  of  bhick,  btndded  with  silrer  stars,  which  fell  negligently 
from  tho  fhoulder.  Golden  tnin-niys  mixed  with  precious  stones  formed  the  bead* 
dres*).  and  there  were  similar  omamf«ntfl  at  tho  throat  and  breast.  Bat  the  graitft 
splendour  of  this  rising  sun  was  derived  frum  the  mnjestic  bearing  of  the  noble  Udj 
who  wore  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  tlie  worthy  Keffino  further  into  tiw 
Hajflutiie  of  this  singular  entertainment.  It  is  certain  that  the  fame  of  it 
passed  the  Alps;  and  probably,  as  Count  Moroni  observes,  did  not 
%vholIy  fade  away  as  long  as  one  survivor  remained  of  those  who 
witnessed  its  splendours. 

One  vei*y  marked  peculiarity  of  Boman  society  in  the  eight^ent 
century  was  the  great  number  of  ahbts  who  frequented  it.  It  must 
be  supposed  that  the  mnjoiity  of  these  tihaii  and  ahatini  had  any 
ecclesiastical  rank  or  function.  The  learned  Cistercian  monks  in  the 
work  entitled  Atitichita  Lomj<^arilico-Milmie«ij  published  at  Milan  in 
1793,  deplore  the  a5>use  of  this  title,  which,  they  say,  has  become  a  mere 
fashion,  imported  from  Prance,  and  unfortunately  spread  throughonl 
Italy.  The  fact  is  that  as  in  a  military  state  every  man  iiad^  it  useful 
to  don  a  uniform,  so  in  the  8tjites  of  the  chtu-ch  tlie  little  bilk  mantle  of 
the  ahf^c  was  justly  considered  as  a  desiiiible  badge  of  some  connection, 
however  remote,  with  the  great  ecclesiastical  army.  Up  to  oouiparatively 
recent  times  there  were  to  be  met  with,  in  old-fashioned  Koman  hox 
specimens  of  the  genuine  abate  ;  familiar  faces  at  christenings,  wedi 
birthdays,  at  other  festive  occasions ;  indiBpensablo  purveyors  of 
gossip;  excellent  partuera  at  the  whist-table;  harmless  flatterers;  diaT 
creet  confidants;  formidable  trenchermen  at  a  feast;  and  critics  of 
cookery  fi-om  whose  expenenced  judgment  there  was  no  appeal  1  Now-o- 
days  the  race  is  well-nigh  extinct.  Thei-o  are  ahhU  still,  but  they  wmr 
their  cue  with  a  diilerence.  In  the  oightecntli  century  one  of  the 
cAeoaux  (/(/  hatal/Ie  of  the  abbe  was  tho  minuet.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  oui*  views,  the  characteristic  silk  mantelet  of  the  abbe  fluttemd 
through   that  stately  and  languishing  dance,  in  the  most  aristocratic 
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rOOB0L  A  UJli'l-aiaslcr  named  Rota,  very  celebrated  in  his  day, 
posed  ft  bft-llet  of  which  one  of  the  most  efiectivo  scenes  was  a  minuet 
hy  Abaiini  and  ConUsnina — geotlemen  with  the  smartest  and 
iMlHt  of  bhick  n]\c  stockings  and  buckled  shoes,  and  ladies  powdei'ed| 
|itebed«  and  boo^iod  in  the  height  of  th^  fa£hion. 

Hbe  great  storm  of  the  French  Revolution  swept  away  these  alight 
iwituiM  with  its  lirBt  breath.  Aii  active  imag^iuution  might  picture  to 
ctMlTA  vliolo  cloud  of  toupca  diignvM  H  la  Du  Barry,  high-heeled  shoes, 
fig^aky  «ad  diamond  sduJS'- boxes,  fiutterizig' forlornly  across  Europe  like 
kms  bslbro  the  wind.  With  these  accessories  the  minuet,  too,  dis- 
itffmgnL  it  belongs  to  tiie  histor}'  of  tbe  past.  Count  Moroni  says 
tbt  ^  Um  cigbtDenth  oentury  was  truly  pourtrayed  in  the  minuet^  which 
vi^  so  to  speftk,  the  ezprassion  of  thjit  Olympic  calm  and  that  universal 
which  were  reflected  in  everything,  oven  in  social  pleoj^ures." 
Bsi  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  portrait,  however  true  so  far  a^  it 
ikf  was  a  very  partini  one;  and  the  frivolous,  pompous,  gmccinl 
WTUB  no  complete  epitome  of  that  marvellous  century  which 
a|ir»d  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  great  French  Revolution. 
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TowABDS  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  terrible  malady  made 
its  first  appearance  within  our  island^  caasing  the  greatest  danger  to  lilfi 
wherever  its  pestilential  breath  infected  the  multitade.  The  origin  of 
'the  evil  was  supposed  to  bo  wrapped  in  mystery ;  the  diseoae  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  those  viaitationa  which  have  so  often  been  atti-ibuted  to 
an  ofiendod  Providence  instead  of  to  the  true  causes  of  their  existence — 
the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  a  people  as  to  the  first  principles  of  sani- 
tary science.  Illumined  by  the  light  of  modem  teaching,  we  can  enter*, 
'tain  but  little  doubt  that  the  dreaded  sweating  sicknesa — the  Siuiot 
ATiffticuM — which  created  such  havoc  throughout  England  in  the  reigns  i 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  son,  was  entirely  due  to  the  almost  Eastern  condi- 
tion of  things  then  apparent  in  oar  system  of  drainage  and  ventilation. 
The  houses^  even  of  the  great,  harboured  filth  and  dirt  which  were 
allowed  to  remain  unremoved,  and  thus  to  exhale  their  noxious  gases 
in  fatal  freedom.  The  narrow  streets  were  the  receptacles  for  all 
Lrbage,  whilst  open  sewers  on  either  side  slowly  rolled  their  content^H 
a  polluted  liver.  Pure  water  for  drinking  pur|>oses  was  scarcc>lj^|l 
to  bo  had  ;  the  brewers  monopolised  the  springs  for  their  trade,  wliilst 
the  oonduitfi,  which  even  a  century  before  the  accession  of  bluif  Kii 
Hal  had  been  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  now  simplj 
tockedthe  requirements  of  the  town.  Meat  was  cheap,  and  the  Engli 
rere  notorious  for  their  robust  appetites.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sui 
prising  that  men,  breathing  in  their  own  homes  and  out  of  doors  a  fetid 
atmosphere,  with  their  blood  heated  by  heavy  consumptions  of  anim&l 
food,  should  fall  easy  victims  to  a  pestilence  which  their  own  offensive 
habits  had  helped  to  engender  and  encourage.  The  subject  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  one  of  the  keenest  observers  of  his  day. 

Z  am  Awqaently  utoniihed  anil  griored  (writes  Erannnfl  to  Wolse/s  phjsieiaa) 
to  think  bow  it  is  that  England  has  1>oen  now  for  bo  many  yo&n  troablad  by  m  ccD' 
tiDual  pestileace,  espaciallj  bja  dendly  Bwent,  which  appe&rs  iu  a  great  measaro  to  btf 
poculi/ir  to  your  country.    I  have  read  how  a  city  was  once  dolivered  from  a  plagtM 
by  a  chango  in  tho  hoasei,  made  at  the  suggestion  of  a  philoaopher.     I  am  itw>Uflf4 
to  think  that  this  alio  must  b«  the  deliverance  for  Knglnnd.   First  of  all,  Knglj 
nerer  consider  the  aspect  of  thar  doors  or  windows  ;  next,  their  chambers  are 
mch  a  way  as  to  admit  of  no  Tcntilation.     Thon  a  great  part  of  tho  walls  of  tht 
is  occupied  with  glost  casements,  which  admit  light  but  exclude  the  air,  and  yet  Ihe^' 
let  in  tho  draught  throagb  holes  ani  coraers,  v-hicli  is  often  posLilontial  and  atA^oatt* 
then*.     TliQ  floors  are  in  general  liiid  with  white  clay,  and  are  eovorod  with  rusl 
occasionally  remored,  but  bo  iroprrfeclly  that  the  bottom  layer  ia  leA  undlsturl 
ffflotimea  for  twenty  years,   harbouring  ezpfl< 
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of  M,  and  other  abomioatioos  oot  fit  to  be  montioood.  Whenever  the  weather 
■  A  rapoor  ii  exhaled  irhich  I  coniider  rery  detrimfrn^nl  to  faeultii,  ...  I  am 
Um  iaUud  woqM  b«  much  more  wUubrioas  if  tbo  use  of  roahcs  were  ahui- 
and  if  the  rooms  were  built  in  inch  a  way  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  sky  on  two 
or  ihrM  siiie*.  and  aU  the  windows  so  built  as  Co  be  opened  or  dosed  at  once,  and  so 
eOHflstely  closed  as  not  to  iidmit  the  foul  air  tlirough  chinks  ;  for,  as  it  is  beneficial 
Ii  iMakh  to  admit  the  nir,  i^o  it  is  eqaally  beneficial  at  times  to  exclude  it  The 
*^r["ti  poopte  laugh  at  y^u  if  yon  complain  of  a  cloudy  or  foggy  dny.  Thirty  years 
l|p^  if  9ttr  I  «Dt«rrd  a  room  which  had  not  been  occupied  for  some  months,  I  was 
fss  tQ  tab*  a  feror.  Mors  moderation  in  diet,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  salt  moats, 
■jfU  W  of  aerrice ;  more  particularly  wore  public  ftdiles  appointed  to  see  the  streets 
daasd  aad  (lis  suburbs  kept  in  letter  otdor. 

Um  tweftting  racknera  made  ita  first  nppeoranoe  in  England  a  few 
dijri  before  tite  battle  of  Bosworth. 

la  t&a  7«ar  of  our  Lonl  U8.5  (^rritos  a  Or.  Caius,  a  Welsh  physician,  who  had 
Mb  tha  diaiiiss  his  rpeciul  study),  shortly  after  the  serenth  day  of  August,  at 
lUA  time  King  Uenry  VIL  arrired  nt  Milford,  in  Wales,  out  of  France,  and  in  tho 
h^pmrvi  hii  rvign.  ihcrv  cbanoed  a  disease  sinuog  the  people,  loeting  the  rvstof 
tbi  OKmih  and  all  September,  which  for  the  sudden  sharpness  and  uuwunt  cruelnrss 

■tb«  postilerKfl.  Fur  Itiis  commonly  gtroth  in  fuur,  often  seven,  sometime 
MAvtJme  rloven,  and  sumetimo  fourU'un  days,  ruspito  to  whom  it  vexeth. 
il  immediately  killed  some  id  opemog  their  windows,  some  in  playing  with 
lin  the-ir  vtreet  doors  ;  some  in  one  hour,  many  in  two,  it  dcfltruyed ;  and,  at 
(ast,  to  tfaam  thst  nirrrily  diut*d  it  gare  a  sorrowful  supper.  As  it  found 
thi«,«  H  tuuk  Lheni:  lome  in  sleep,  aoam  in  wake,  tome  in  mirth,  some  in  care. 
■as  luting  and  some  tuW,  some  busy  and  aome  idle;  and  in  one  housa  sometime 
^^^  >QO>tims  flre,  stmiolime  more,  sometime  nil ;  of  the  wliich  if  the  half  in 
f*yy  leva  escaped.  It  was  thought  greet  favour.  This  disease,  becAUse  it  most  did 
Mh4  ia  vwrating  from  thv  hf^nning  until  tho  rtiding,  woii  called  The  Sweatimf 
•BihsM/  aad  b^cvuse  it  flr>t  began  in  England,  it  was  named  in  other  countries 
^    ■TWKi^fab  Sweat." 

^B  Id  the  ffummers  of  1506,  1517,  and  1528  thia  curious  epidemic  re- 
^^yauody  and  it  again  broke  out  at  Shrewsbury,  where  it  raged  from 
ifril  to  Sstpiember,  1551,  spreading  afterwards  tlirougliout  tho  whole 
tilgilinii.    We  read  that  in  1019  great  dread  of  ite  return  prevailed,  but 
■ypOy  the  fear«  of  the  oountry  proved  groundless. 

One  of  the  Btrange  features  of  this  disease  was  its  partiality  for 
h^khmcn.  Wlieniver  EngUnhmen  congregated,  there  it  attacked 
ftlMi  *^  foUowing  tbom,  as  the  shadow  does  the  body,  in  all  countries, 
^ftvi  sot  at  all  ltnu».*'  In  Calais,  Antwerp,  and  Brabant  it  geuerally 
■Iflal  oat  the  Kngliah  reodents  and  visitors,  whilst  the  native  i>opula- 
^  noBpad  unafleetrf^d.  The  chief  rictima  were  tho  robust  and  the 
9**vfiil,  wbOM  soUTi  ^  ns  permitted  them  to  indulge  in  the  ploa- 

^^of  th«  taUa;  "  od"  men   It  rarely  attacked.     The  illneas 

^^ft  with  m  f«Ter,  followed  by  severe  internal  strugglea,  which  caused  a 
ptlmt  penpiration  to  break  out.  If  the  constitution  proved  strong 
^^<^  to  «Kp«l  tho  poison,  the  sufferer  escaped.  One  of  tho  chief 
'^vlli  of  tho  maladjr  ^raA  to  cause  euch  an  utter  prostration  of  the 
sTvtAin  fhat  thr  rmtient  often  yieUM  without  a  struggle  ;  "  seeing 
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how  it  began  fearfully  to  invade  them,  furionsly  handle  them,  Bpeedfly 
opprefis  them,  unmercifully  choke  them,  and  that  in  no  small  numbers; 
and  such  persons  so  notably  noble  in  birth,  goodly  conditions,  gravo 
sobriety,  singular  wisdom,  and  great  learning."     The  >9tate  Papert  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  epidemic.     When  it 
first  appeared  every  precaution  was  taken  to  cut  off  infection.     The 
inhabitants  of  houses  in  which  the  disease  had  broken  out  were  ordered  to 
keep  within  doors,  to  hang  out  wisps  of  straw,  and  when  convalescent  to 
carry  white  rods.    The  peers  and  richer  gentty  put  down  their  establish- 
ments, and  hastened,  as  best  they  could,  to  isolate  themselves  from  tbeir 
neighbour.  /*  Tell  your  master,"  said  Wolsey  to  the  chaplain  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  "  to  get  him  into  clean  air,  and  divide  his  household  in 
sundry  places."    Fairs  were  put  down  ;  the  country,  panic-stricken,  tm 
indifierent  to  amusements ;  and  business  was  in  a  great  measure  at  a 
standstiU.      No  one  know  whether  his  own  turn  might  be  the  next 
The  palace  was  no  more  exempt  than  the  cottage.     A  man  was  in  perfect 
Health  one  moment,  the  next  he  felt  a  little  feverish,  and  in  a  few  hours 
he  was  dead.     An  open  M-indow,  accidental  contact  in  the  streets,  a 
beggar  asking  for  alms,  might  disseminate  the  infection,  and  a  whole 
family  be  laid  low  by  the  terrible  visitor.     Where  the  sickness  osw 
appeared  men  pi-efen-ed  to  take  refuge  in  flight ;  and  the  traveller,  aa  be 
pusoed  through  England,  often  CDtered  a  -^-illnge  in  which  every  howe 
was  deserted.     The  rapidity  with  which  the  hale  and  hearty  were  strudt 
down  added  all  the  more  to  the  reign  of  terror  that  then  prevailed. 
Ammonius,  the  Latin  soci-etary,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  was  dining  ow 
day  with  an  acquaintance ;  they  had  arranged  to  meet  on  the  morrow 
and  rido  to  Merton  to  escape  the  infection.     The  next  morning,  before 
his  friend  had  time  to  get  out  of  bed  and  drwia  himself,  a  measeDgcr 
arrived  to  announce  the  doath  of  Ammonius.     Ho  had  been  carried  off 
in  eight  hours.* 

This  sweat  (writes  Du  Bellay,  the  French  AnilMissador  to  MontmoreDcy),  wbiffc 
liaa  mudo  ita  Appear&DCfl  vithiri  thcso  four  (inys.  is  a  most  penlona  diaeaae.  Om 
has  a  little  pnin  in  tho  heud  ami  heart;  sud^lcnly  a  swo&t  breaks  <Hit,  and  a  docMT 
U  u«e]ofi9 ;  for  whether  yoxi  wmp  yountulf  up  much  ur  liltlu,  la  four  lu^nm,  and  foo^ 
limes  in  two  or  three,  you  are  despjitchwl  without  laiiguibliing,  as  in  those  troubhwiB* 
fevers,  Howuver,  ouly  about  two  Oiousjuid  have  taiight  U  in  London.  Testerdsy  w 
saw  them  us  thick  ua  tiifs  rushing  from  tho  streets  and  shops  into  iJieir  housrs  t* 
tuko  tho  sweat,  whenevur  tht-y  ft-lt  ill,  I  found  the  Aniliassador  of  Milan  IeartDgB> 
lodgingH  in  great  haste  beeausu  two  or  three  had  been  suddenly  attacked.  In  I/>odGi< 
I  assure  you,  tlio  priests  hare  a  Ix^tter  time  of  it  than  tho  doctors,  except  that  tbt 
latter  do  uot  help  to  bury.  IT  ihu  tiling  goes  on  com  will  soou  be  cheap.  ...  TtM 
King  keeps  moving  about  for  fear  of  the  plague.  ...  Of  40,000  attacked  in  London, 
only  2,000  are  detui,  hat  if  a  man  nnly  put  hts  hand  out  of  bed  during  lwenty-fc«J 
hours  it  becomes  as  stifi'as  a  pane  of  glass. 

Various  remedies  were  employed,  and  it  may  amuse  modem  pharmscy 
to  study  a  few  of  tho  prescriptions  then  made  out  to  check  the  ravages  of 
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*'  Take  endiTe/'  a&yn  one,  *'  sowthistle,  marygold,  m'oney, 
ai^tilubdo,  three  lumdfuls  of  all,  &nd  seethe  them  in  conduit  water 
frsn  ft  qoari  to  a  pint,  then  strain  it  in  a  fair  vessel,  then  delay  it  with 
«  btlle  Kugar  to  put  away  the  tartness,  and  then  drink  it  when  the  sweat 
tftketh  yuu,  and  kee^>  you  warm ;  and  hy  the  grace  of  God  ye  shall  bo 
vboku" 

XyLnd(writ«t  L<m1t  \Vh'iliylI  i.i  Linl  I>:iTvy),  ni  my  best  maimer  I  ropom- 
ami  ma  who  your  Lordsbic  ;in.l  vory  -  <-ry  I  mi  of  your  great  hoavioefis.  My 
k^h^|fcp  CAOflD  uf  my  writing  lo  ^oa  at  tbii  time  in  to  adrcrtiAO  yonr  Lordsihip  of  a 
^^^^^UBMltetna ;  tiut  la,  to  Uke  (reude  and  rinegar  and  tempc-r  tbcm  togcUier,  and 
^^^^^p<  ?  v»t«r  to  allay  the  rim'gar  vitli,  and  tuko  thnw  or  four  good 

^^^^^K.:  ..-.A  a)L  jrnurs,  foar  or  five  momingn,  and  fast  an  honr  afTcr  it  ; 

■  ^Hly^tLc yrac«  of  Uod  ye  aIulU  find  it  flhall  do  prreat  good ;  iiad  th*n,  my  8oo<I  Lord, 
I  U««rh  Our  hard  to  proMrro  you  and  all  youra.  snd  send  you  a;*  good  hejUth  u  1 
viU  nfn^iC    Xboi  mkdictu«  tuivs  I  provod  niyscLf. 

Hote  of  all  kinds — rue,  wormwood,  sngc,  balm,  rosemary,  dragons, 
Wftfi,  fiorrc],  eltjcampftuo,  pimi>emel,  ttc. — entor  largely  into  tho  pre- 
i(iip(aOCis;  as  do  cmshed  eggs,  treacle,  vinegar,  and  *'  unicorns'  horn,"  "if 
H  b»  possible  to  be  gotten."     Nor  wore  the  pmyers  of  tlie  Church  to  bo 
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htMTu.  i«,  urilli  I  Crnln  at  the  last.     Ye  ehal!  brjjyn  at  tbo 

tjl^  •ydi',  -  rci,  vuyiug  the  }*ttttTHo*Ur  qvi  «  in  cvUnt  Muct^ficetur 

^tmtwmm,  ;'- iliLrt  with  ymir  tlmmli,  find  so  Bay  ihu  rrtierno«t(rr 

tt«Mi|il»ti^.  Arid  I  Ave  Mfiriit,  aitd  then  uiid(*r  th«  lift  vur,  and  then  under  tlia  left 
*rii>h,  asd  tlivn  andcr  tltv  Icfl  tliigh-bolo,  and  Ihi-a  the  U»i  at  tlui  bciirt,  will)  1 
hurvMtor.  Are  BAariu.  iritb  1  Credo ;  mod  thute  ihu«  i>aid  doily,  with  tbi)  grace  of 
i*  t2*«m  ao  tiwtiMr  drctU  hym. 


to  sToid  falling  victims  to  the  sicknehs  all  persons  were  cigoined 
*ti>  lDMr|i  fro  outrage  and  excess  in  meat  and  eko  drink,  no  use  no 
Wl^  Die  sweat  not  too  much,  for  all  thefe  oponeth  the  pores  of  the 
Wif  and  ttaketh  the  venemoua  airs  to  cater,  and  destroyeth  the  lively 
^irifc  m  man  and  enfeebleth  the  body."  The  diet  was  to  be  very  simple. 
"Tbt^  skoald  not  eat  much  flesh,  but  cliickens  sodden  with  water,  or 
R^  fish  roasted  to  eat  with  vinegar.  Pottage  of  almonds  is  good,  and 
^drmlc  iysan,  or  in  the  heat  small  ale.  If  they  wi&h  wine,  give  them 
*i>ijf»r  and  water ;  white  wine  is  better  than  red."  ■ 

When  the  epidemic  was  at  its  height,  all  i*emedics  and  precautions 
*mM  Qsoloas  to  arrest  its  progress.  It  spread  tlirough  the  Little  vil- 
^«  la  weQ  as  through  the  large  towns.  The  noble  in  his  secluded 
^laiioci  wa<i  as  Uablo  to  infection  as  tho  most  miserable  pauper.  Ladicfl 
Uniting  and  psgn  of  the  HauH(4iold  fell  victims  to  the  fdckness  whilst 
4ths  perforaanoe  of  their  duties  at  tho  palace.  Some  of  the  foreign 
t<.«^    who  had  attributed  the  disease  entii'ely  to  English  ovcr>« 


*  4  f.  '■«   >  „^^iff*t  Additional  W9.,  Briliati  MuMettm,  6Uit4  Payrt,  Hon.  VIII, 
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feeding  and  English  timidity,  were  seized  with  the  terrible  fever,  and  on 
partial  recovery  hastened  to  quit  the  infected  kingdom.  The  heftlth  of 
"Wolsey  was  permanently  undermined  from  four  severe  attacks.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  young  Lord  Grey,  were 
not  permitted  to  escape  the  contagion.  The  king,  like  many  men  whose 
coiimge  is  undoubted,  was  terribly  concerned  al)Out  hia  own  health ;  he 
would  die  like  the  bravest  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  to  periah  inglorioudy 
from  an  infectious  illness  was  an  end  which  made  him  as  fearful  as  the 
most  craven.  He  shifted  his  Court  from  Kichmond  to  Reading,  then 
from  Reading  to  Abingdon,  then  to  Woodstock,  or  Wallingford,  or  Fam- 
ham,  according  as  the  sickness  dogged  his  steps.  The  peers  and  mem- 
bers of  Council  hastily  quitted  London  and  left  the  State  to  take  cu-o 
of  itself.  One  man,  however,  remained  true  to  his  post.  In  spite  of 
failing  health  and  repeated  attacks,  "Wolsey  continued  to  attend  difi- 
gently  to  his  duties  as  Chief  Minister  and  Lord  Chancellor.  Hcnrr, 
safe  in  the  seclusion  of  Woodstock,  praiaed  the  Cardinal  for  his  wisdoB 
and  diligence,  and  vowed  that  *'  there  was  no  man  living  who  pondered 
more  the  surety  of  the  Royal  j>erson  and  the  commonwealth  of  ihr 
realm,"  but  at  the  same  time  ho  begged  him  to  repair  to  Woodstock ;  "for 
here  is  clear  air,"  wi-ifces  the  Court  physician  to  His  Eminence,  "  which 
His  Grace  thinketh  you  will  like  very  well." 

H^tie  avne  good  Curdinall  (addresses  the  King  to  him  in  his  own  IuutA),  I 
recointinde  mo  unto  vovr  vilh  nil  my  hart,  and  thuoko  yow  for  the  gretie  poyDa  oA 
liilmur  that  yow  do  dnyly  take  in  my  liysyties  and  maters,  de83T3mKyow  (rlwt  wta 
yow  have  well  establyH&hyd  them)  to  liike  siimmo  past^iuo  and  comfort,  tothcinltot< 
yow  may  the  lengcr  endure  to  serve  us ;  for  allways  pnyno  con  nott  be  iodtpf^ 
Surly  yow  havo  so  subalaiipyally  orJoryfl  ouro  matters  bothc  off  thys  sydelhtiw 
and  byonde,  that  in  myno  oppynion  lityll  or  no  th^Tigcan  be  addyd.  .  ,  ,  TTiftQww 
my  wyfFhaihe  desyrU  me  to  make  bur  must  harty  reeommendations  to  yow,  w  lo 
bym  that  dhe  lorctlie  very  well,  mnl  botho  ahe  and  I  wolde  knowe  fiiyna  wheoyo* 
wyll  rcpayer  to  us.  No  more  to  yow  at  thys  tyme,  bnt  that  vyth  God's  help*  I 
tnist  Wf  shall  dysapoynto  our  enj-mys  off  theyro  intendjd  ptirposo,  Wryttyn  Tiii 
the  liand  oQ'your  lovyog  Master,  Hxsu  R. 

But  there  waa  one  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  sickness,  in  wboo 
'Hetiry  fulfc  a  far  keener  interest.  The  great  beAnty  of  the  Couti 
whose  wonriroiis  grey  eyes  were  thon  playing  such  havoc  in  the  too 
susceptible  heart  of  the  monarch,  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  tb* 
malady,  and  waa  now  lying  ill  of  fever.  When  the  news  reached 
W"oodatock  that  the  incomparable  Anne  Boleyn  had  not  been  spared  ty 
the  epidemic,  but  was  now  in  a  critical  condition,  the  grief  of  the  roynl 
lover  was  intense.  Henry  could  not  have  been  more  concerned  if  he 
himself  had  been  the  victim. 
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There  came  to  me  (he  vrilci  to  ber  in  one  of  his  lore-letters  presarrad 
the  State  Papers — ho  wrote  to  her  sometimes  in  French  and  fiomotimea  in  Ei^lish)— 
there  came  to  me  in  the  night  the  moat  afflicting  news  posaiblo.  I  have  togriert 
for  three  causes  :  first,  to  hear  of  my  mistress'  sickneM,  whuHe  health  I  d«sir«  u  ny 
own,  and  would  willingly  bear  the  half  of  youra  to  cure  you.     Soooodly,  becKue  I 
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feAr  to  RiflFpT  jet  longer  thnt  fthftonne  vhich  haa  alrcftdy  canaed  me  so  mnch  pain. 
God  deliver  me  from  sucli  an  importunate  rebel !  Thirdlj,  bocaaM  the  phjsician  I 
tnut  most  is  at  present  absent,  vhen  he  conld  do  mo  the  greatest  pleaciLre,  How- 
cTcr,  in  his  absence  I  send  you  the  second :  I  beseech  ;oa  to  bo  gorerned  by  his 
sdrice,  and  then  I  shall  hope  soon  to  see  yon  again. 

A  few  days  later  he  continues  the  oorrespondenoe  : — 

My  donbts  of  your  health  have  disturbed  and  troubled  ne  extremely,  and  I 
should  scarcely  hare  had  any  qniet  had  I  not  reoeired  some  news  of  yon.  Bnt  as 
you  have  felt  nothing  of  it  hitherto,  I  hope  yon  are  as  well  as  we  are.  ...  I  think 
if  yon  would  retire  frora  the  Surrey  side,  as  we  did,  yon  would  escape  all  danger. 
There  is  another  thing  for  your  comfort,  that  few  or  no  women  Imvo  suffered  £rom  it: 
what  is  more,  none  of  our  Court,  and  few  elsewhere,  liave  died  of  it.  [A  more  un- 
blushing falsehood  royal  lip»  never  uttered!]  "VTherefore  I  bftg  of  yon,  my  entirely 
beloved,  to  put  away  four  and  not  be  too  uneasy  at  our  absence  ;  for  wherever  I  am  I 
nm  yours.  ...  I  hope  for  your  speedy  return.  No  more  for  the  present,  for  lack  of 
time,  except  that  I  wish  yuu  in  my  amis,  to  banibh  your  unreniiioaable  thoughts. 

And  then  he  signs  himself  "  Ma  H.  K.  aimable," 

Seldom  a  day  was  allowed  to  pass  without  the  fair  invalid  receiving 
a  letter  or  gift  from  her  "  H.  R.  aima^>h"  **  The  cause  of  my  writing 
ttthis  time,  good  sweetheart,"  he  writes  to  her  on  one  occasion,  when 
»hewas  rapidly  becoming  convalescent,  *'  is  only  to  understand  of  your 
good  health  and  prospei-ity.  .  .  ,  And  seeing  my  darling  is  absent,  I  can 
DO  less  do  than  send  her  some  flesh  representing  my  name,  which  is- 
liirt's  flesh  for  Harry,  prognosticating  that  hereafter  you  must  enjoy 
Mne  of  mine.  .  .  .  No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  mine  own  darling,  but 
tliat  awhile  I  would  we  were  together  of  an  evening."  As  the  cor- 
iCipODdence  proceeds,  and  absence  causes  the  heart  to  grow  the  fonder, 
Henry  becomes  more  and  more  enamoured.  From  the  res]Hx;tful  address 
of"  mistress,"  or  *' mistress  and  friend/'  he  deepens  into  *^  mine  own 
■*wtheart,"  **  darling,"  "  mine  own  darling,"  and  other  expressions  of 
*defcnnent,  somewhat  too  plain  and  glowing  for  these  cixTlised  days, 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  the  unliappy  woman  had  she  never 
''i^ien  from  that  bed  of  sicknesu  to  share  the  dazzling  glories  of  a  throne 
*^d  to  trust  to  the  fickle  fondness  of  her  "  H.  R,  aimaU'^  "t 

It  has  been  computed  that  during"the  five  \'isitationsof  the  Sweating 
QicknesB  over  one  hundred  thousand  persons  were  enrolled  amongst  its 
Victims. 
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A  GOOD  many  mificonceptions  prevail  in  England  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  titles :  one  section  of  society  rating  them  too  bigWy,  anotLer 
unduly  depreciating  them.  Another  common  mistake  ia  to  suppose 
the  grades  of  nobility  abroad  are  as  precisely  defined  as  with  na. 
France  there  arc  dukes  "who  rank  before  princes,  and  indeed  prines' 
often  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  n  diike  in  that  country  :  the  Due ' 
Broglie's  eldest  son  is  styled  Prince  Victor  de  Broglie^and  his  other  so 
are  likewise  pi-mces,  the  Duke  happening  to  be  a  Prince  of  the  Holy  Eoi 
Empire ;  but  of  that  by-and-byo.  Sometimes  father  and  son  enjoy 
same  title  ;  the  present  Due  de  Qramont  "wrs  styled  Due  de  Guiche  iC 
his  father's  lifetime.  lie  might,  had  he  pleased,  have  called  hinuelf 
Prinoo  de  Bidache.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  eldest  son  of  a  French  doke 
bears  the  same  name  as  his  father,  with  the  title  of  marquiH,  e.ij.  Doc 
d'Avaray,  Marquis  d'Avaray,  The  next  son  would  be  Comte  d  Avorny, 
the  third  Yicomte,  and  so  on. 

The  names  just  cited  are  among  the  greatest  in  Francse^  and  entitled 
to  all  such  honour  as  biith  can  claim  ;  but  there  are  about  five  hundred 
French  dulces,  and  all  Englishmen  cannot  be  expected  to  discern  between 
them.  The  table  of  precedence  assigns  no  place  to  foreign  uobleuieD, 
but  the  rule  generally  observed  in  society  is  this  :  the  head  of  a  foreigD 
bou£e  of  auUitintic  nobility,  be  he  prince,  duke,  or  count,  walks  out  of  t 
room  after  an  EIngUsh  duke.  The  same  precedence  ia  accorded  to 
"  envoys  extnioixiiuary "  and  "  Luinlsters  plenipotentiary,"  as  distin- 
guished from  '*  ambassadors,"  who  rank  immediately  after  memben  of 
the  Koyal  Family.  Only  Fi-auce^  Austria,  Prussia,  Kussia,  Italy,  aod 
Turkey  or©  represented  by  aiJibassadorH  at  the  Court  of  St.  Jomee'ft. 

As  for  the  cadets  of  foreign  houses,  tbcy  are  as  little  thought  of  u 
they  think  of  themselves.  !>lany  drop  their  titles  altogether,  contentiiig 
themselves  with  the  prehx  "  de  "  or  "  von"  before  their  family  names, 
just  to  mark  its  nubility.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  English 
gentlemen  abroad,  especially  in  Germany,  should  be  careful  how  tliey 
answer  the  question  which  may  any  day  be  put  to  them,  "Are  you  noblel* 
You  may  be,  like  motst  of  us,  plain  Mister,  but  you  should  aiisv«r 
**  Yes  "  if  you  are,  however  remotely,  descended  from  a  peer  or  a  borooet 
(contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  baronota  are  distinctly  *•  noblemen^* 
according  to  the  Institution  of  James  I.),  or  oven  if  you  are  merely 
entitled  to  a  coat  of  arms  either  by  grant  to  yourself  from  the  Sovereign 
or  by  inheritanoe.     The  matter  grows  year  by  year  of  less  importance; 
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In  ti  Bartin  sad  Vienna  yon  may  still  tofle  mcoees  to  somr  pleasant 
Mi  MmI  •oeUl  gAtharings,  if  not  of  the  privileged  caste.  And  the  con- 
dUou  ot  uobility,  BA  recognised  on  the  Continent,  are  simply  those 
MmI  abort.  It  ia  ladicroiia  to  recollect  that  the  younger  son  of  an 
ftl|^bli  doikB  replied  *'  No  "  to  the  shibboleth  question  of  a  small  PniBsum 
AiflMrr.  thna  loaing  a  great  deal  of  fiin  during  his  stay  in  King 
William**  dominions.  Lord  A'a  rank,  had  he  known  it,  was  precisely 
t^  vqurraWnt  of  that  of  a  German  prince's  son  r  English  dukea,  mar- 
fitm,  and  earls  being  nil  (horaldi<^ly)  *'  princes/'  The  Duke  of 
JTorfblk'ff  fuU  style,  to  take  on  example,  would  be — "  The  most  high, 
wet  noble,  and  most  puiasant  prince,  Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk,"  &c, 
IWIkot  is.  Lord  A  mistook  his  legal  status  of  "  oommoner  "  for  his  social 
o(f"aoWe." 
Tbm  kighest  order  of  foreign  nobility  ia  that  of  tho  mediatised 
of  Germany.  They  represent  hoiises  wliich  once  exorcised 
crffrajgn  power,  and  are  still  accorded  semi-re^  honours.  Of  these  ia 
He  Prinee  of  Leiningeo,  Her  Majesty's  nephew,  and  a  Rear-Admii*al  in 
lliBritifJi  Navy;  ^so  Count  Gleichen  (he  too  is  a  Bear-Admiral,  and 
Omwmor  of  Windsor  Caatle).  Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohe-ljan^nburg, 
ot  Ibe  ** reigning"  prince,  nsmimed  the  title  of  Count  Gleichen 
kii  smrriago  with  a  daughter  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  George  Se3^ 
ftijtmt  of  the  preeent  Marquis  of  Hertford.  Mediatised  princes 
to  the  Btylv  of  Serene  Highness  (Durchlaucht),  though  there 
to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  all  their  desceudauts  can  claim 
ntyle.  **  Princes  "  they  would  seem  to  be  down  to  any  gene- 
On  this  point,  again,  Britons  caring  for  these  things  should 
of  cappoeing  that  erery  foreign  "  prince  "  is  a  Highness.  The 
^Mt  aaraber  of  them  are  entitled  to  no  other  reoognition  of  their  rank 
(^  "  Prince  "  or  "  Mon  Prince,"  and  this  need  not  bo  repeated  more 
in  liM  conversation.  Obe  says  advisedly  the  vast  number,  for 
priocoi  alone  can  be  counted  by  thousands,  not  to  say  tens  of 
Then  are  said  to  be  600  of  the  honso  of  Galitein  alono. 
fitoareeljr  inferior  in  dignity  to  tlip  mediatised  princes  are  the  members 
«f  tfaoae  Comita]  Houses  the  chiefs  of  which,  by  n.  decision  of  tho 
Diet  of  \^^,  have  right  to  the  title  of  "  Most  IllustrionaOount" 
it).  Tboy  are  all  oounta — father,  son,  gi«ndson,  greatrgrandsonf 
and  an  th«tr  mole  deeeendants  r/'/  infnUtum.  Of  course  the  descen- 
of  ptiskoei  or  oounta  in  tlie  female  line  are  not,  as  such,  noble. 
As  laniktic  canon,  that  U  ventre  n'anohlit  pas,  is  of  almost  uniTGrsal 
Thib  is  even  the  oise  in  England,  with  a  few  cjcwrptions. 
of  tho  most  famous  of  the  ComiUl  Houi»es  is  thtit  of  Beutinck, 
^^kk  is  Dot  without  interest  for  Englishmen.  Its  head,  a  few  yean 
^  VM  CbloBfd  Bentinck  (of  tli«  British  Army),  who,  however,  in  1874 
hia  righta  in  (avour  of  Mr.  William  Bentinok,  of  tho  Diplo- 
Sandot^  who  had  nut,  any  more  than  his  older  brother,  Iwme  any 
<iU»  tail  that  time.     Count  Wllliom  was  a  great  (avourite  at  Christ 
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Cfhurch  ;  and  few  were  aware  that  tlie  pale,  fair-haired,  rather  ahy  Ud 
belonged  to  one  of  the  proudest  families  in  Europe.  Count  Bentinck 
and  the  present  Buke  of  Portland  both  descend  lineally  from  thejidm 
Achates  of  William  III.  The  House  has  further  given  England  a  PriiM 
Minister,  and  India  one  of  her  best  Governor-Generals. 

The  serene  and  illuBtrious  compose  a  mighty  host  occupying  137 
closely  pi-inted  pages  of  the  Almanach  do  Gotha.  Next  to  them  in 
vcTsally  recognised  rank  are  those  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em| 
(all  the  sovereign  and  mediatised  prince«  of  Germany  are  princes  of 
empire  :  the  emperors  of  (.xermany  having  been  also  emperors  of  tltf 
Romans)  whose  titles  were  honorary  from  the  first.  Three  Ed|^ 
peers,  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Leeds  and  Earl  Cowper,  are  priuctt 
of  the  empire.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  and  lad 
Arundell  of  Wardonr  are  counts  of  the  empire.  Lord  Denbigh  cUuu 
to  come  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  but  the  best  title 
of  his  family  to  fame  is  that  it  produced  the  author  of  "  Tom  Jones." 

Lord  Aruudell's  ancestor  got  into  serious  trouble  for  accepting 
title  of  count,  conferred  on  him  by  the  Emperor  in  grateful  recognitaoQi 
services  in  tbo  war  against  the  Ottomans,     On  liis  arrival   in   Engl 
Count  Arundell,waa  sent  without  ceremony  to  the  Tower,  and  quest 
before  the  Star  Chamber  as  to  wherefore  he  had  dared  to  accept  a 
from  a  foreign  prince,  to  the  contempt  of  the  Queen's  grace.    He  pi 
that  the  empire  was  cominunia  patri<ij  an  argument  more  pleaaiag  to 
Emperor,  whoso  style  was  mundi  dominiLSy  than  to  an  English  soi 
He  was  released  after  a  time,  but  made  to  understand  that  he  could  not 
permitted  to  assume  his  title  in  England.     To  this  day  it  is  necesbaiyi 
obtain  the  Queen's  permission  to  bear  a  foreign  title;  nor  is  it  e« 
granted  without  the  proviso  that  no  precedence  whatsoever  shall 
claimed  in  respect  of  it. 

Amongst  other  British  subjects  enjoying  foreign  titlea  are  the 
of  Hamilton,  who  ia  Duke  of  Chatolhirault  in  Franoe ;  the  Duke 
Wellington,  who  ia  Pnnce  of  Waterloo  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Dnkei 
Vittoria  and  Grandee  of  the  first  class  in  Spain ;  Earl  Nelson,  who 
Duke  of  Bronte  in  Italy  ;  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  Marquis  of  Hcnsdea: 
the  Netherlands;  Sir  Nathaniel   Rothschild,  an  Axistrian  baron; 
Albert  Grant,  an  Italian  baron  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Countof ' 
silhas  in  Portugal.     This  last  title  may  be  called  semi-hereditary,  having 
been  granted  to  Sir  Edward's  father  for  three  lives  and  no  more. 
Edward's  is  the  second  life. 

Several  French  noblemen  are  also  prmcea  of  the  empire.  AD 
lineal  descendants  (in  the  male  line)  of  such  princes  being  themselTa 
princes,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  there  are  nineteen  princes  of 
tlie  House  of  Broglie  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  eight  princesses.  Th» 
family  has  given  to  France  throe  marshals.  It  is  of  Italian  orig;in,  the 
name  having  originally  been  writtfln  Broglio.  The  pronunciation  of  tho 
modem  form  is  "  BroiL" 
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tianie  in  the  roU  of  the  French  nobility  is  that 
ef  Rohia.  A  derice  of  thi»  family  was  *'  King  am  not,  Prince  Uiiidain 
lote;  Boluui  Atn.**  Nevertheless,  princes  they  became  -without  £ibating 
of  thcdr  prido.  The  wife  of  one  of  them  was  asked  when  she  ex- 
to  U»-tn  1  "I  hope  to  have  that  honour  in  six  weeks,"  replied  the 
"  honour  "  was  to  be  delivered  of  a  Rohan.  In  spite  of  some 
flciuns  of  tbifl  house,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  two  best  known  to 
asre  (he  Cardinal  who  did  bis  best  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  Marie- 
ialQiBflU«,  and  the  Marshal  Prince  of  Soubise,  so  ogregioualy  beaten  by 
IMeHo  at  Uosbach*  *'  Ce  pauvre  Soabise,"  said  Louis  XV.  when  ho 
new*,  ■*  il  ne  lui  manque  plus  que  d'6tre  content."  The  prince 
unfortunate  in  his  domestic  relations. 
bead  of  the  Rohans  migrated  to  Austria  at  the  time  of  the  first 
and  the  elder  branch  is  no  longer  Fivnch.  DoubtlesH  thero 
VM  Hnhans  in  the  field  against  their  old  country  at  Magentu  and  Solfe- 
te.  Tbomare  at  Keast  ^ve  in  the  armies  of  Francis-Joseph  at  the  present 
Hm  Bolian-Chabots,  a  younger  branch,  have  remained  faithful  to 
They  are  all,  by  right,  *'  cousins  of  the  king  '* — a  dignity 
ItSglily  prijxd  than  it  would  be  in  Knglond,  where  it  is  enjoyed  by 
down  to  viscounts  inclusive.  Bhould,  however,  "the  king" 
and  the  old  order  of  things  be  re-established,  the  Duke  of 
lid  be  entitled  to  take  preoedcnoo  of  the  whole  aristocracy  of 
An  \Jz&9  was  already  premier  duke  (after  the  princes  of  the 
in  the  iwign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  late  duke  died  a  year  or  two 
\  Utile  child  is  now  the  heir  of  this  splendid  title — and  of 
m.  He  dwoUs  in  the  chateau  of  Uzds,  which  still  stands,  and 
Atmily  have  managed  to  keep. 

fiunous  French  house  is  that  of  the  L^vis,  now  represented 
Dim  de  Mirapoix,  "  hereditary  marshal  of  the  Faith/'  Their 
•Iretehea  hack  to  Levi,  son  of  Jacob,  and  consequently  up  to 
•T«97  one  has  not  the  right  to  quarter :  purity  aa 
of  descent  having  to  be  proved.  Whether  the  L^via 
thetra  is  another  matter.  There  was  once  a  picture  in 
of  the  Dimily  in  which  a  L^vis  appeared  taking  off  his 
lii  to  til*  DIfWid  Virgin.  From  her  lips  issued  a  scroll  with  the  woi-ds, 
*(^i*«r  jomoif,  my  cousin.** 

1\«  hbtoric  namsB  of  Noaillos,  Kichelieu,  Kochechouart,  La  Roche- 
ft*aald,  Luynaa,  and  many  others  still  figure  in  the  roll  of  the  French 
^■^ga  Tha  Doe  de  la  Boehelbimanld^Biaaocia,  be  it  observed  in  passing, 
i^mmAm  MifcMwlf  mn  ffmrn^t^nnm  in  the  NaUoual  AsBombly  asa  pajtiBan  of 
Bairy  V.,  lua  boi  a  doubtful  right  to  the  title  ho  asfiumes.  In  France  ho 
^(isply  Cheralier  dt  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  Due  de  Bieaccia  in  Italy. 

TW  tHla   of  marquia  oarriee  more   prestige  with  it  nowadays  in 
hmm  Ifaan  Oiat  of  the  dnke ;  and  for  this  reason.     The  Empire  male  no 
tfvyo,  a  marT]nL8  (unless  the  son  of  an  Imperialiht  duke)  must 
Ui  title  from  the  old  dynasty ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  more 
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honourable  to  huve  been  ennoblod  by  the  Pompadour  than  by  li7apo]i^| 
The  first  emperor  cnuted  some  thirty  dukes  and  princes,  aJl  mon^H 
]esM  men  of  toJent ;  bnt  none  of  their  soua  or  gnmd^ions  appear  to  \^M 
done  anything.  Nor  ia  this  1)ev»iiae  tiioy  were  frowned  u]X)n  by^| 
monarchy.  On  the  contrary,  everything  was  done  by  the  Bourbon^f 
conciliate  the  marshals.  Soiilt  was  PrcsiUeut  of  the  Council  to  Lov( 
Philippe,  and  ultimately  gloriSed  with  the  ma^piificent  title  of  AlaraUl- 
General  of  the  Armies  of  France.  His  Bon,  the  IVIarquis  of  DiUmatiA, 
was  named  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Vienna,  wlience  arofi»e  an  unfo 
difficulty.  The  Court  of  Austria  objected  to  receive  a  man  whose 
was  taken  from  an  Austrian  proAonce,  though  the  matter  was  ultimi 
arranged.  By  the  coui-tesy  of  nations  a  sovereign  ia  allowed 
instance  (and  one  only)  to  confer  a  title  taken  from  a  locality 
brother  sovereign's  dominions.  A  soldier  who  has  won  a  victory 
be  ennobled  by  the  name  of  the  battle-field.  Thus  Austria  would  cheat- 
foUy  accord  their  full  honours  to  a  Prince  of  Wagram  or  a  DuJce  of 
Magent£i.  The  same  rule  holds  good  in  the  case  of  naval  Tictoriea, 
Spain  would  have  no  right  to  object  to  a  Viscount  Trafalgar,  or  HoUaqi) 
to  an  £arl  of  Camperdown. 

A  propoe  of  Holland^  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  old  Karls  of 
Holland — the  English  Earls  of  the  house  of  Rich — and  the  late 
Holland  (House  of  Fox)  derived  their  title  from  a  district  of 
shire  called  Holland.     Holland  was  probably  a  common  name  enoi 
one  time,  signifying  Hollow  Land,  or  Valley,  though  some  say  it  m^ 
wooded  land.     The   first   English  title  derived   from  a  place  oi 
England  wns  that  of  Viscount  Barfleur,  oonferred,  together  with 
Earldom  of  Oxford,  on  Admiral  Russell,  the  victor  of  La  Hogne. 
i^-BS  near  Cape  Bartleur  that  the  battle  was  won,  but  the  French 
was  followed  up  into  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue  and  terribly  handled  tl 
But  there  is  another  Anglo-foreign  title  which  baa  no  such  martial  oi 
yet  against  which  no  protest  was  ever  raised, 

"When  William  III.  raised  his  favourite  Keppel  to  the  peerage, 
title  chosen  was  Earl  of  Abbem.'U'le,  avowedly  from  Abbemarle,  a 
in  Normandy.     The  title  is  ^Ul  borne  by  his  deHoendants.     It  mi 
remembered  that  the  Kings  of  England  were   then   titular   Kioj 
France  as  well;  nor  did  the  Court  of  Versaillea  ever  cjuanxjl  with  tb^ 
for  quartering  the  lilies  with  the  leopards.     It  was  reeterved  for  Napolf 
OS  First  Consul,  to  object  to  this  style  of  the  British  Sovereign ;  aud^ 
union  with  Ireland  presented  a  convoment  occasion  for  dropping  it. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  France.     Wliat  sei-iou.';  student  of 
but  must  regret  that  the  present  condition  of  its  aristocT-acy  can  be 
described  in  the  mournful  motto  of  the  Brucos — "  Fuimus'M    GonoJ 
evei*  is  the  powcT  and  the  splendour  :  nothing  left  but  pride.     OalUr 
course,  French  gentlemen  must  always  bo  accordijig  to  botli  ' 
Ute  word.     But  seven  thousand  of  the  type  of  Alcihimles, 
■id  never  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Republic,  would  hardly  restoni 
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ankr  lo  tta  old  place,  or  greatly  benefit  France  if  tiioy  did.  Yet  liave 
tli^  ft  brilU&ot  poet  to  remember.  So  many  of  them  wtfra  paragons  of 
««,  of  cb4ViUx7,  uf  miiulficoucL*,  of  loyalty.  Aud  with  aII  their  faults 
cvcmDaot  bulf*  iLiukijij^  tUut  they  woreliipped  the  golden  ciilf  less  than 
mf  otbor  ooUUty  of  whom  hintory  makee  mention.  A  youthful  Dnc 
HUifiumk,  whom  hiti  relativea  frequently  tipped,  hud  liy  his  pocket- 
till  Le  hiul  amosaed  iiAy  louis,  when  he  took  the  purae  to  his 
atul  proudly  exhtbltod  its  contenta,  ozpooting  to  ho  pruisod  for  his 
habits  The  Prince  of  Cond6  emptied  the  purse  and  flung 
tie  mmyef  out  of  the  window.  **  T^t  that  be  a  lesson  to  you,  eir,"  he  them 
*iil  tumiog  to  hia  son,  "  to  think  and  act  more  Uko  a  gentleman."  Too 
wnj  of  th(r  jieerv  of  Eughind  doacend  fi-om  merchants  oi*  lawyers  to 
aafc*  it  likely  thnt  one  of  thcju  should  cvev  exhibit  Htich  a  rocklcna  con- 
taB|A  for  iho  tftumped  effigy  of  the  mouArch.  Still  Ute  act  of  Cond^ 
BfeH  sot  bo  too  liAsiUy  oon<lemned.  **  This  money  might  have  been 
pNb  lo  ibfl  poor  J '^  Ye» — but  who  once  used  thooevorddl  And  on 
*kiA  oocaooQ  I  It  was  when  money  had  been  lavishly  itpent  "for  an 
Uoa  !*'—««  tba  world  would  aay. 

Iliere  b  a  finer  story,  though,  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  where  the  aenti- 
■Bt  of  nohU»»€  ohU/je  and  the  higliest  commercial  spirit  (in  ite  true 
))  are  hftppily  blended.  Somebody  forged  the  Duke  of  OsBuna's 
appending  it  to  a  bill  for  10,000  ducatn.  On  the  bill  being  pre- 
tW  duke  vaw  that  the  sigzmture  was  counterfeited,  but  paid 
ii  IDOBS^  at  ono».  TLe  name  of  Ohsuna  was  not  to  be  dishonoured 
^  ft  rmaoal.  It  would  be  ancbaritoble  to  ask  whether  a  second  forged 
WH  of  ths  aojD*  amount  would  have  been  equally  honoured.     Non  ovxnia 


Talking  of  the  S]»aniah  uristocracy,  it  may  be  obeerved  that  the  titled 
^  oC  it  is  by  no  means  ao  huge  as  is  supposed.  The  hends  of  noble 
^Uoilies  Domher  about  2,000,  and  they  alone,  as  a  mle,  bear  titlcii. 
E«ca  Uw  eldflst  son  of  a  duke  (say  of)  Alicante  would  only  be  called 
I^  ioan  or  Don  Alfonso  d'AUcaate  during  his  fatlior  s  lifetime.  The 
|v«&f«r«a»  miDJUD  smplo  Dons — the  Spanish  oquivaltmt  of  Esquires. 
A*to  tbe  qualificAtives  of  titles,  they  aro  lightly  esteeme<l,  inasmuch  as 
**^  a  bvgpu*  must  be  addronod  as  *'Your  Graco"  (Merced).  The 
^cnatipUoQ  on  an  envelope  addressed  to  a  duke  would  be,  *'  A  I'eooel- 
*whaiiiiij  firnor  Doijuo  de  la  Torre.**  So  at  least  the  wife  of  Marshal 
^tiw  wnum  to  her  lord. 


A  Spanish  tif' 
ti  Kia      Tl 


.  _.   -,  ,iv^  loxuiy.     An  ordinary  Castilian  one 
ji-andue  is  rate<l  at   l,iiuOA     WiUi    us   a 
>..  ui  1,4*10/.  in  fees  to  its  recipient,  and  minor 
,'>rUon:  hut  then  it  Li  Uie  first  grantee  of  tho 
In  Spain  the  fine  has  to  be  renewed  with  each 
Moi^uver,  it  has   to  bo  piiid  in  full  on  each 
man  may   Ik^ot;  f.g,  a   Duke  of  itlchmond  and 
i^ffAn^  IkMl  be  the  Ueving  to  be  sulject  of  his  CathoLc  Majesty,  would 


Mlbsnmedi 
Wssr  alooA  who  Jiaya. 
to  th<>  U'Lle. 
title  wliirh    a 
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have  to  pay  9,000/.  into  the  Troasury  on  hi»  accession  to  the  family  title? 
which  are  nine  in  number.  The  Dukea  of  Ossuna  and  Medina  Ca.'li 
contribute  1 2,000/.  or  1 5,000/.  apiece  to  the  necc&utiea  of  Spain,  every 
generation,  mei-ely  under  this  particular  head  of  taxation. 

Grandees  of  Spain  of  the  first  class  have  the  privilc^  of  remaining 
covered  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  an  honour  enjoyed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Lord  Kingsdale  and  Lord  Forester.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  one  great  family,  that  of  the  Prinoea  of  Lara,  are 
claimants  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  They  content  themselvea,  however, 
with  filing  a  protest  at  the  accession  of  each  new  king  or  queen  :  after 
which  record  of  their  wrongs  they  return  to  cigarettes  and  leisure  of  a 
more  or  less  digni6ed  kind.  Possibly,  since  Byron  sang,  the  name  of 
Lara  is  better  known  in  Britain  than  Oafitile. 

Italy  has  a  power  of  nobloe,  mostly  marquises  when  they  are  not 
princes.  Some  domains,  notably  that  of  San  Donato  (now  in  the 
market),  confer  titles.  It  was  from  his  estate  of  San  Donato  that  Count 
Anathole  Demidoff,  who  manied  the  Princess  Mathilde  Bonaparte, 
derived  his  style  of  Prince.  Similarly  the  tenure  of  Arundel  Casde 
confers  an  English  earldom,  but  Parliament  has  taken  very  good  care 
that  it  shall  never  be  sold — at  any  rate  till  the  heirs  of  the  old  earU  ut 
extinct,  and  their  name  is  legion. 

In  the  north  of  Italy  the  younger  sou  of  a  marquis  is  generally  styteJ 
simply  "cavaliere,"  c.y.  "il  Cav&Iiere  Maasimo  d'Azeglio."  In  SouUwro 
Italy,  and  in  the  Koman  States,  he  would  be  accorded  the  same  title  as 
bis  father.  A  cadet  of  a  print-ely  family  frequently  coutenta  himse'X 
with  putting  on  his  card  his  Christian  and  surname,  adding  "  of  the 

Princes  of ;  "  thus,"  Felice  Barberini,  do'  Principi  Barberini,"  often 

with  a  little  princely  coronet  surmounting  the  whole. 

Speaking  of  Massimo  dAzeglio  remindK  one  of  what  excellent  serric* 
the  Piedmontese  nobility  have  rendered  their  country.  They  were  never 
wiealthy  as  a  class,  nor  attempted  to  vie  with  the  aristocracy  of  France 
in  splendour  of  hospitality ;  nor  were  they  renowned  for  wit,  or  for  ex- 
quisite polish  of  manner.  But  if  Florence  was  the  Athens,  Turin  vm 
the  Sparta,  of  Italy  in  the  days  of  old.  Piedmontese  gentlemen  were 
renowned  for  the  hardy  virtues,  for  courage,  manliness  of  life,  integrity, 
unswerving  loyalty  to  their  sovereign.  If  any  one  wishes  to  realiae 
An  idea  of  what  the  Italian  character  is  at  ita  best,  he  should  read  th6 
"  Life  of  tho  Marquis  Costa  do  Beauregard,"  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  JVIias  Yonge.  The  Marquis  was  all  that  a  man  can  be 
— a  good  son,  a  trusty  friend,  a  bravo  soldier,  an  ardent  patriot,  4 
humble-minded  Christian.  Had  there  been  more  of  his  stamp  in  Tuscany 
and  Naples  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  Italy  might  havfl 
acliieved  her  independence  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  * 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  Pajml  titles,  it  being  com- 
monly supposed  that  they  can  bo  had  for  the  asking,  and  a  lump  Bom 
down.     This  is  an  error,  at  all  events  as  far  as  the  later  practice  of  the 
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Titlcu  havp  to  be  paid  for,  m  everywhcTO,  but  they  are 
•at  gT»ati9il  to  any  money<'(i  man  who  may  choose  to  ftpply  for  one. 
fiOBia  flBftl  for  tho  futb,  nomo  Rcrvices  rendered  to  the  Church,  ov  to 
lity,  mofft  he  proved  hdore  a  Gondidate's  chum  can  Ira  admitted, 
a  fortune  of  Uio  firat  mii^utiido  will  virtually  command  a 
bat  here,  ngoin,  the  Supreme  PontiffU  are  not  more  fAoilo  than  An 
of  AuatriA  or  oven  a  Qiie«i  of  Enjfland.  Tlie  moAt  fiimouH 
of  banker-noblM  in  Rome  is  tliat  of  the  PnVes  and  Piinces  Tor- 
)am — for  there  aro  two  linoM,  the  ducal  l»cin^  the  elder.  The  tirst  duko 
wcnaoblrd  by  Pius  VII.,  wlio  may  rery  well  hftve  been  mider  obliga- 
tiutt  to  liiio.  Shrewd  in  6iinnco.  )\o  waa  otherwise  dull,  and  prouder  of 
Uiaiik  than  ambitious  to  illusinite  it  by  Hmialaliiy  or  muniliconco. 
sun,  li0  conld  l^o  geuerou);  on  occA4<ion,  and  wim  sensible  enough  not  to 
of  bi:i  bumble  origin.  A  young  Ivumun  noble  was  once 
for  high  stttkctf  in  liia  prewucG.  Torlouii  waitetl  till  he  had  won 
Hum,  Uu'u,  stripping  up  to  the  gnmeKU'r,  tuul  Liyiiig  a 
fthoidderi  hitid  in  a  lutherly  wny,  '*  My  son,  it  wjls  nut  in 
ihftl  way  that  1  maile  n  fortune."  It  h  nmuRtng  to  i^ead  in  tlio  diary  of 
tW  Afft  I>uk<r  of  ituokingbam  and  ChatitloH  liuw  Torlouia  humbly  t<'n- 
,^•1  kk  aenriettt  to  llii)  Cirace.  not  Vitatnritig  to»p|ironvh  tto  greut  a 
a»  The  Knglinh  tluke  rooeivoil  tlio  advauoeH  of  his  Jt^iliau 

ireme  coldueiss,  and  cvpu  HiiHpiciun.     *' Kvideutly  Tor- 
'W  wimted  his  conDcction." 

Boman  noliility  of  tonlay  is  nnittcn  with  Anglomania.     ITicy 

tboy  droas  a8   much   a^  poa^ble  Uke  KogUshnien,  and  they  talk 

evmi  among  themitelves,   often,   too,  with    the   purest  accent. 

i&cQkty  for  pronouncing  our  language  eoiTectly  Li  shared  with  tliem 

Ha]t«A«.     The  nobility  of  this  little  island,  by  the  way,  haa  given 

deal  of  trouble  to  English  Govenioi-s  and   Soci-etaiies  of  State. 

Carnarvon  limilly  accorded  them  a  distinct  official  fetatuB,  recogf- 

Umt  number  of  noble  families  as  twelve.     They  take  precedence 

UiAOMclTes  by  tho  dates  of  their  patents,  irrespective  of  titular 

baron  of  ihm  seventcontb  century  ranking  befoi'e  a  prince  of  the 
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are  noble,  tliis  di^^tinction  liaving  been  conferred  on  the 
kta  of  the  princijMility  by  the  Emfieror  Chai-lca  1  i .     The  Republic 
<8us  Marino  claims  and  exercises  the  nght  to  confer  titles.     These  are 
iMittght  at  rOQiionablr  pricen,  and  with  no  troablesome  examinations 
iilniict'er  or  anteoedenta.     A  year  or  two  ago  San  Marino  creAtc4  an 
Lrv  ••  Due  da  liruc"  and  named  him  **  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Hatt!  t^ntiory  "  to  tho  French  Kepublie.     Tho  Duke  gave  up 

^tteiti(-a>  Ti,  annoiuicing  that  ho  had  1>e<m  fnimmoneil  to  '*hi^ 

^flmakic  f  but  was  not  al>ovo  Atarting  u  kind  of  Univenial 

^Ooak{*by«  of  which   Jlit  <!mci>  ronetitulod  himfl4*lf  (li.iii-mnn.     Am 
■*!,  kto»»  *»»'^  iiii  l;nk  ..f   II   r--iinM    willinL'-  <«*    likt*  sharos    in    (Iin   new 
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A  word  AS  to  the  Belgian  nobility.  It  must  be  divided  into 
classes  :  1.  Those  irho  derive  their  titles  from  Emperors  or  from 
of  Spain ;  2.  Those  ennobled  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  ( 
1815  and  IS 30),  or  by  Leopold  L  and  his  son.  It  is  no  dis 
to  the  latter  to  say  that  they  derive  their  grandeur,  like  Cromwell,  from, 
thomselves  alone.  Ab  nobles,  they  are  of  no  accoimt.  But  the  Dolce  d 
Qrenberg,  a  mediatised  prince  of  the  empii'e,  the  Prince  de  Ligne  (who 
is  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece),  the  Prince  de  Caraman-Chimay,  lafid 
othens,  belong  to  the  first  order  of  European  society.  In  fart  thfiir 
country  ia  Europe,  and  they  attach  no  more  importance  to  the  fact  at 
their  Belgian  nationality  than  a  Devonshire  man  amongst  us  would  to 
the  circumstance  that  ho  was  bom  in  the  Queen  of  the  "Western  counti* 
One  D'Oi-cnberg  aervea  in  the  Froncli  army,  a  Do  Ligne  in  the  Austritn. 
It  is  related  of  the  prcflent  liead  of  the  Lignos  (who  is  President  of  tie 
Belgian  Scnfito)  that  ho  once  took  his  hat  off  (quite  for  his  own  con- 
venience) in  the  presence  of  a  German  Grand-Dnko.  **  Cover  your9pJ£ 
Prince,"  affably  commanded  the  Serenity.  "  Cover  myself! "  replied  titc 
Prince  de  Ligne.  "  I  shall  cover  myself  when  I  please." 

Nobility  in  Belgium,  as  in  Busaia,  can  be  conferred  for  life.  Ncedlm 
to  say,  no  true  herald  could  take  cognisance  of  such  blazonry.  The  tay 
essence  of  nobility  has  always  consisted  in  its  hereditary  character.  Sr 
Bernard  Burke  dLscuases  the  question  as  to  whether  the  son  or  dau^W 
of  a  "  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  "  (who  is  a  baron  for  life)  can  sgnw 
the  style  of"  Honourable,"  and  incline.^  to  the  opinion  that  they  cannot. 
A  peer  accused  of  felony  must  be  tiied  by  his  peers ;  a  bishop,  though* 
"  lord  of  Parliament,  is  tried  by  an  ordinary  jury  as  not  having  te 
privilege  of  nobility."  Why?  Simply  because  his  dignity  is  nolbcrt- 
ditary. 

Russia  has  ^50,000  hereditary  nobles,  and  380,000  whose  nobilitf 
expires  with  them.  But  a  noble  has  few,  if  any,  civil  privileges  ab  sucL 
He  most  enter  the  army  or  the  civil  service  to  obtain  precedence  in 
society.  Tliere  are  ten  gi-ades  in  the  civil  service  roughly  correspondiig 
to  the  ten  grades  of  commisRioned  officers  in  the  army,  and  militaiy  or 
civil  appointments  alone  confer  social  Rtanding  in  Bussia.  The  priest- 
hood \A  moi'fl  dRBi>iflod  than  was  the  Anglican  clergy  under  the  Uttr 
Stuarts.  Only  the  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  other  high  dignittfiei 
are  accorded  any  sort  of  honour. 

Most  coiintria^  constitutionally  governed  entrust  the  legisUtiye 
power  to  an  nRsembly  composed  of  two  chambers.  In  England  alone  i« 
one  chamber  almost  entirely  composed  of  hereditary  members.  Nerer- 
theless  the  hereditary  principle  is  recognised  to  a  limited  extent  in  som^ 
other  countries.  The  Awatrian  Upper  House  is  thus  made  up :  Ardi- 
dukes  who  ai-o  of  age  (now  thirteen  in  number),  fifty -three  hereditw? 
nobles,  seventeen  archbishops  and  princcbishops,  and  105  life-members' 

The  Prussian  House  of  Lords  has  also  a  considerable  heredxtu^ 
element  in  it ;  k>  has  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  of  wbkk 
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■  of  the  Blood  and  Grandees  of  the  fiist  class  are  members  by 

IB  wortby  of  note  that  the  Due  de  Broglie,  who  once  drew  up  a 
tation  for  France,  while  dividing  the  legislature  in  two,  according 
approved  method,  did  not  venture,  even  with  a  restored  monarchy 
w,  to  introduce  an  hereditary  element  into  the  Upper  House.  He 
y  avows,  in  the  preamble  to  his  Project  of  Law,  that  such  an  in- 
van.  as  that  of  hereditaiy  law-makers  would  be  impossible  in  the 
6  of  to-day.  The  Duke's  authority  on  such  a  point  is  miimpeach- 
And  from  all  one  can  see,  the  axiom  he  lays  down  will  soon  be 
af  eveiy  oonntry  on  the  continent  of  Kurope.  In  a  word,  foreign 
are  fiut  becoming  purely  ornamental  appendages  to  large  fortunes, 
MimbranoeB  on  small  ones. 


ll-« 
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Tbekb  is  a  story,  well  known  tbrougbout  Uie  sixteenth  c^niury,  w1 
t«Il8  how  iJoctor  Faustu8  of  Wittenberg,  having  made  over  his 
to  the  ticnt],  employed  him  to  luise  the  ghost  of  Holen  of  Sparta, 
order  that  she  might  become  Lis  paramour.     The  story  has  no  histof 
value,  no  scientific  moaninp;  it  lacks  the  hottiy  dignity  of  the  t«Ie» 
hei-oes  and  demigods,  wrought,  vague  and  coloasa]  formn,  oTit  of  cloud  at 
sunbeam,  of  those  tales  narrated  and  heard  by  generations  of  men 
liidden  in  the  stratified  ruins  of  lost  ciWIisatJons,  carried  in  the  migrttic 
of  races  from  Tndia  to  Hellas  and  to  Scandinavia.     Compared  with  tl 
this  tale  of  Faustus  and  Helena  is  paltj'y  and  brand-new  ;  it  is  not  a  mi 
nay,  scarcely  a  lejeend  ;  it  is  a  mere  trifling  incident  added  by  hui 
pedantry  to  the  ever-changing  mediaeval  story  of  the  man  who 
his  soul   for   knowledge,  the   wi/ai-d,  alchemist,   j)hilo8opher,   print 
Albertus,  Bacon,  or  Fftustus.     It  ia  a  park,  »vn  unessential,  subot 
fmgment,  valued  in  its  day  neither  more  nor  less  than  any  other  part 
the  history  of  Doctor  Faustus;  narrated  cursorily  by  the  biogiaphon 
the  "wizard,  overlooked  by  some  of  the  ballad-rhymers,  altemately 
and  rejected  by  the  playwrights  of  puppet-shows ;  given  by 
himself  no  greater  importance  than  the  other  m&ivcllous  deeds, 
juggling  tricks  and  magic  joiu-nej-s  of  his  hero. 

lUit  for  UB  the  incident  of  Faustus  and  Helena  has  a  mmtungii 
fascination  wholly  different  from  any  other  portion  of  the  story : 
other  incidents   owe  everytling  to  artistio  treatment ;  thia  one 
nothing.     The  wizard  Faustus,  awaiting  the  hour  which  will  give 
over  to  Hell ,  is  the  ci'cation  of  Marlowo ;  Gretehen  ia  even  more  compkt 
the  creation  of  Goetho ;  the  fiend  of  the  Englishman  is  occadomUlr 
tho  fiend  of  the  Gennan  is  throughout  masterly  ;  in  all  these 
tivG  in  tho  presence  of  true  ai-tistic  work^  of  stuff  rendered  valuable  ivAe\ 
by  the  hiind  of  the  artist,  of  figures  well  dotlued  and  finite,  nnd  liuiil 
also  in  their  power  over  the  imagination.     But  the  group  of  Fa^utus 
Ht?lena  is  different;  it  belongs  neither  to  Marlowo  uor  Uj  f      ' 
belongs  to  the  legend,     It  does  not  give  the  complete  and  lir; 
faction  of  a  work  of  art ;  it  hafl  tho  oh;irm  of  the  fantastic  juid  liUij 
shapes  formeil  by  the  tlickering  firelight  or  tho  wreathing  mists ;  it 
like  some  vague  strain  of  music,  drowsily  hoard  in  half-«deep.     It] 

f  :        -'  --,  111  ••-..  -rr*  fransformfl  itself;  the  arti 
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\ho6y  it  for  evermore  iii  a  defmite  and  enduring  aliape,  but 
it  of  hi»  grasf),  and  thy  forms  which  should  havo  inclosed  it 
em|ity  sepulchres,  bnutited  and  chumit'd  merely  hj  the  evoking 
oiir  own   ioja^ination.     If  we  are   fascinated  by  tlio    Ljtdy 
\  ^Iwlowp,  xmlking,  like  some  Florentine  goddesr*,  with  em- 
I  kirt]e  nnd  umdounu  face,  ucross  the  study  of  the  old  wi/iird  of 
^  :  if  we  arts  pleaded  by  the  stately  paeudo-ftutirjite  Helena  of 
Irajj^d  in  the  dr&pery  of  Thorwaldsen's  gttituea  and  s|>eaktng  tlie 
»ethe'8  0wn  Iphigeniai  iis  she  moot*!  tho  viirymodeni  Faust, 
ijued  in  mediR^vul  costume;  if  we  find  in   these  attempte^ 
ig  and  imperfect,  the  other  labonnwl  and  abortive,  some- 
lelightA  our  fancy,  it  in  hocause  our  thoughts  wander  off 
evoke  a  Faosturt  and  Helena  of  our  own,  different  from 
>f  Marlowe  and  of  Goethe  ;  it  is  liet-auso  in  theBe  definite 
artistic  forms,  there  yet  remains  tho  HUg^'cstion  of  tlie 
ith  all   its  power  over  tho  imagination.     We  forget  Marlowo 
•Mow  up  the  infinite  suggestion  of  the  legend; 
h.m  iiud  thepseudoantiijuo  Helen  ;  we  lift  our 
llho  book  and  see  the  media-vid  sti-eet  nt  Wittenlierg. 
of  Faustus,  all  sculptured  with  quaint  devices  and 
fianilii  tii  apes  and  cherubs  jind  flowers  ;  we  penetmte  through 
n  roiunfi,  fdled  with  musty  books  and  mysU*rious  ovens  and 
kloleut  with  btrauge  scents  of  alchemy,  to  that  innermost  secret 
NrbtffV  the  old  wizard  hidee.  in  the  depths  of  his  mediteval 
b  imtaort^il  woman,  tho  gr)d-bom,   the  fatal,  the  beloved  of 
md  ^rifl  and  Acldlles;  we  are  blinded  by  this  sun^ihino  of 
Ipent  up  in  the  oaken-panelled  chamber,  such  as  Diirer  might 
M  ;  and  all  around  woheur  eirculatin<,'  the  uiysterious  rnmours 
[gfaboum,  of  the  burghers  and  stndenta,  whispering  f«hyly  of 
huand  hu  strange  gue»t,  in  the  beer  collars  and  in  the  cloisters 
WreiMty  town.   And  garing  thus  into  the  fiintaqtic  intotlecttial 
•n  up  between  us  and  the  book  we  wore  reading,  be  it 
i-ti...;,  we  cea5te  after  a  while  to  see  Faustus  or  Helena,  we 
a  chaotic  fluctuation  of  incongruoiLs  shapes :  scholars  in 
idci  r  their  ciirs,  burghers'  wives  with  high 

d  ?■  s,  with  handi^  demurely  folded  over  tlieir 

atul  knightK  in  armour  and  immcnao  plumes,  and  haggling 
>Qlrt,  descended  out  of  the  panels  of  Wohlgemuth  and 
Mirw,  mingling  with,  clmngiug  into.  proce«sioiw  of 
uLug  HJiort-maned   horaes,  of  drajxH]    Athenian 
oU  and  sickles,  and  priesttt  bearing  oit-jars  and 
Ig  into  each  otiier,  indistinct,  confused  like  the  imagea 
liantonw  following  in  the  wake  of  the  hpeetre 
il,  uuimprtssioned,  ever  young,  luring  to  Hell 


as  soou  BM  we  ouce  moro  fix  oar  pyeu  upon 
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the  bookl  Why  can  our  fancy  show  iis  more  than  can  the  trtiBlJI 
genius  of  Marlowe  and  of  Coetbe  ?  Why  does  Marlowe,  beliering  mi 
Helen  as  a  satAnic  reality,  and  Goethe,  striving  after  her  as  an  aHaetie 
vision,  eq^ially  fail  to  satisfy  us  ]  The  quei^tion  is  intricate  :  it  reqoifes 
a  threefold  answer,  dependent  on  the  fact  that  this  tale  of  Faostus  and 
Helena  is  in  fiict  a  tale  of  the  supfjmatural — a  weird  and  colooaal  ghoit- 
stoi-y  in  which  the  actors  ai*e  tlie  spectre  of  Antiquity,  ever  yoosg,  beaa- 
tiful,  i-adiaut,  though  risen  from  the  putrescence  of  two  thousand  yean, 
and  tlte  ^liUdle  Ages,  alive,  but  tootliless,  palsied,  and  tottering.  Wbj 
neither  Marlowe  nor  Goethe  have  succeeded  in  giving  a  sati^actoiT 
artistic  shape  to  this  tale  is  explained  by  the  necessary  relations  be- 
tween art  and  the  su])ematural,  between  our  creative  power  and  our 
imaginative  faculty ;  why  Marlowe  has  failed  in  one  manner  and 
Croefche  in  auothei-  is  explained  by  tlie  fact  that,  as  we  said,  for  the 
first  the  tale  was  a  su^>eiiiatural  reality,  for  the  second  a  supemat 
fiction. 

What  are  the  relations  between  art-  and  the  supematuial  t  At 
mght  the  two  npi>ear  closely  allied  :  like  the  supematui-al,  art  is  bom  of 
imjigimition  ;  the  suj)eruatural^  like  aH,  conjures  up  unreal  visioua 
The  two  have  been  intimately  connectcKl  during  the  great  agee  of  ibe 
supernatural,  when  instead  of  existing  merely  in  a  few  disputed  tra- 
ditional dogmas,  and  in  a  little  discredited  ti-aditional  folklore,  it  oonsti- 
tuted  the  whole  of  religion  and  a  groat  part  of  philosophy.  G<xls 
demon.^,  saints  and  B[)ectres,  have  afforded  at  least  one-half  of  thei 
for  art.  The  supernatural,  in  the  shape  of  religious  mythology,  had 
bound  in  its  serWce  in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  supemattnal, 
in  the  sluqx:  of  sjjcctral  fauciua,  rc^Tiined  its  dominion  over  art  with  the 
advent  of  romauticism,  From  the  gods  of  the  Iliad  down  to  the  Coib- 
mander  in  Dan  Giovanni,  from  the  sylvan  divinities  of  Praxiteles  to  the 
fairies  of  Shakespeai'e,  from  the  Furies  of --Eschylus  to  the  Archangels  of 
Perugino,  the  Bupernatural  and  the  artistic  have  constantly  appeared 
linked  together.  Yot,  in  reality,  the  hostility  between  the  supernatiual 
and  the  aHistic  is  well-nigh  as  gi*eat  as  the  hostility  between  the  super^ 
natural  and  the  logical.  Critical  reason  is  a  solvent,  it  reduces  Uie 
phantoms  of  the  imagination  to  their  most  prosaic  elements ;  artistic 
power,  on  the  other  liaiul,  moulds  and  solidifies  them  into  distinct  and 
]>[d|uible  forms  :  the  synthetical  definiteness  of  art  is  as  sceptical  as  the 
analytical  definiteness  of  logic.  For  the  supernatural  is  necessarily 
essentially  vague,  and  art  is  necessarily  essentially  distinct ;  give  shape 
to  the  vague  and  it  ceases  to  exist.  The  task  set  to  the  artist  by  the 
dreamer,  the  prophet,  the  priest,  the  ghost-seer  of  all  times,  is  as  diificult, 
though  in  the  opiKxnte  sense,  as  that  by  which  Che  little  girl  in  tlia  Yene- 
tiau  fair}-  tale  sought  to  test  the  omnipotence  of  the  emperor.  She 
him  for  a  very  humble  dish,  quite  simple  and  not  costly — a  pat  of  bul 
broiled  on  a  giidiron.  The  emjieror  desired  his  cook  to  place  the  butt»" 
oa  Uiegridii*on  and  light  the  firej  all  was  going  well,  whea,  behold  1 
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begui  to  tneli,  irickJed  off,  and  vonisbed.  The  lutists  were 
to  pAintf  or  model,  or  HArrate  tho  Bupernatoral ;  they  sot  about  the 
voik  in  good  oonscience;  biit  see,  the  supern&tnral  ))ecanie  the  natural, 
tUgodft  tunuMi  into  men,  tlie  lOAdoiinaH  into  mei«  mothers,  the  angels 
iob  jumed  striplings,  the  phuntoma  into  mere  creatures  of  flesli  and 
Wood. 

Tlkcr*  are  in  reality  two  sorte  of  supernatural,  although  only  one 
mlly  daMCTtss  the  name.  A  groat  number  of  belie&  in  all  mythologies 
IV  in  raality  mere  scieutiiic  en-ors — abortive  attempts  to  explain  ph&- 
Mnna  by  caujies  with  which  they  have  no  connection — the  imagination 
jkj^  not  more  \tart  in  them  than  in  any  other  sort  of  tbeoriidug,  and  tbe 
■Ckan  that  unlucky  accidents  aro  due  to  a  certain  man's  glance,  that 
Main  fonauhu  will  bring  ruin  or  HUUHhine,  that  mii'aculoua  imageB  will 
il^  pwtilwne^  and  kinga  of  England  cure  cpilopsy,  must  be  classed 
Mfo  Utf  head  of  miatHfc'ipgi  genetaUaationH,  not  voiy  diilmnit  in  ]>oint 
ff  &et  from  oxplodod  scientific  theories,  ench  ba  Doacartos'  vortices,  or 
Ikinaato  idtMia  of  aoholaatidsm.  That  thcro  was  a  time  when  animals 
with  bumao  voice  may  seom  to  ua  a  piocc  of  fairy-loro,  but  it  was 
a  acientifio  hyputheeis  as  brilliant  and  satisfying  as  Darwin's 
evolution.  WTo  must,  therefore,  in  examining  the  relations 
art  and  Ute  supernatural,  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  this  species 
speculation,  and  consider  only  that  supematunJ  which  really 
tbe  name,  which  is  beyond  and  outside  the  limits  of  the  poasible, 
klioua],  tho  explicable — Uiut  tiU[>eruaturtd  wliieh  is  due  not  to  the 
i,  arguing  from  wrong  ]>reuiishett,  but  to  the  imagination 
il  Bpou  by  oertain  kinds  of  physical  sun-oundiuga.  The  divinity 
rljer  raoee  is  in  some  mensuron  mistaken  scientiiic  liyfiutheuis  of 
we  havu  deecribed,  on  attempt  to  explain  phenomena  utborwise 
Ilia.  Bat  it  is  much  more  :  it  is  the  effect  on  the  imagination 
external  impressions,  it  is  those  impressions  bi-ought  tu  a  fuous, 
but  pezaonified  vaguely,  in  a  iluctuating,  ever- changing 
the  persomficatiou  being  coutiniuvlly  altered,  reinforced,  blurrod 
t,  restricted  by  new  seriett  of  ijoprossions  from  without,  even 
•bapo  which  we  puzzle  out  of  congregated  cloud-masai«  Huctuates 
ibsic  emsry  movement — a  shilling  vapour  now  ohlitemt^s  the  form, 
it  into  grratcr  distinctness :  tbe  wings  of  tlic  fantastic 
Men  Dow  flapping  leisurely,  now  exti^nding  bristling  like  a 
9'j  at  one  moment  it  has  a  beak  and  talons,  at  othere  a  mane 
^  ioola;  the  breeee,  the  sunlight,  the   moonbeam,  form,  alter,  and 

1W  ia  it  with  the  superoatui-al :  the  goda,  moulded  out  of  cioad 
mA  "mlighl  and  itarkiiaHii  are  for  ever  changing,  fluctuating  between  a 
^*ttio  or  aoiioal  abape,  god  or  goddess,  cow,  afte,  or  hox-se,  and  the  mere 
^ttenl  pbenooMmon  which  impreeses  the  &ncy.  Pan  is  the  woird, 
I^Qfi  clovett* footed  aliap«^  v^liich  the  goatlierd  or  Uie  littntKinau  lias 
Moumg  Um  biiahcs  in  the  grey  twdight ;  his  is  tho  piping 
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beard  in  tbe  tangle  of  reeds,  xoarab  lily,  and  knotted  uight^Iuide  by  tb» 
river  aide  :  but  Pun  is  also  the  wood,  with  all  its  sights  and  noisea,  Un 
eolitude,  the  gloom,  tlie  iutiiuty  of  rustling  leaver,  and  cracking  br&nchei; 
be  is  the  green).sh-yelIow  light  stealing  in  amid  the  boagbs ;  he  ia  Uw 
breoze  in  the  foliuge,  tlie  murmur  of  unseen  waters,  the  mist  hanging 
over  tho  damp  award;  ^ho  foma  and  grasses  which  entangle  the  fttH, 
the  briars  which  cntch  in  the  hnir  and  garments  are  bis  graap  ;  and  the 
wanderer  dashes  through  tho  thickets  with  a  Hickening  fear  in  bis  heart, 
and  sinks  down  on  the  outskirts  of  the  foreM,  gosping,  \vith  sweat-clotted 
hail',  ovei-come  by  tliis  glimpse  of  the  great  god. 

In  this  constant  renewal  of  the  impressions  on  the  fancy,  in  ^ 
unceasing  shaping  and  reshajiinia;  of  its  creations,  consisted  the  vitality  of 
the  myths  of  paganism,  from  the  scorching  nnd  pestilence-bearing  goils 
of  India  to  the  divinities  shajM^d  out  of  tempest  and  snowdrift  of  Scandi- 
navia ;    they   were   constantly   issuing  out  of  the  elements,  renewed, 
changed,  ever  young,  under  the  exorcism  not  only  of  the  priest  and  d 
the  poet,  but  of  the  village  boor ;  and  on  this  unceasing  renovation  de- 
pended the  sway  which  they  maintained,  without  ethical   importance  to 
help  them.     Scholastic   theology,  1x>m    in   an  age  of  sj>ecu]atioa  and 
eclecticiam,  removed  its  mystic  figures  out  of  the  cosmic  surroundiiu^ 
of  pagonisni  ;  it   forbade  the  imagination   to  touch  or  alter   them,  it 
regularised,   defined,   explained,   placed    tlio    saints    and    angels   in  a 
kind  of  aui>er8euiiuou8  world  of  logic,  logic  adapted  to  Heaven,  and 
different  thei'efore  from   the  logic  of  earth,   but   logic  none  the  lea 
Thus   tho  genuine  supernatural  was  well-nigh   banished,   regulated  tt 
it  was  by  a  sort  of  congress   of  men  of  science,   who  eliminated,  to 
the  best  of  their  powers,  any  vagaries  of  the  imagination  which  mi^t 
show  themselves  in  their    myatico-logic  system.     But  the  imaginatioa 
did  work  nevertheless,  and  the  Rupematui-al  did  reappear.     The  Heavfln 
of  theology  was  too  ethical,  too  logical,  too  positive,  too  scientific,  in 
accordance  with   the  science  of  tJie   Mi(itlle   Ages,   for  tbe   minds  of 
bumnnity  at  large ;  the  scholars  and  learned  clergy  might  study  and 
expound  it»  but  it  wjls  insufficient  for  tho  ignorant.     The  imagination 
reappeared  onco  more.     To  tho  monk   arose,  out  of  tlie    silence  and 
gloom  of  the  damp^  Hchfu-c^-own  crypt,  out  of  the  fn^tid  emanationa of 
the  charnel-house,  strange  forma  of  horror  whicli  lurkwl  in  bis  steps  and 
haunted  his  sleep  after   fasting  and   scourging  and  vigils :  devils  and 
imps  horrible  and  obscene,  which  tho  chisel  of  tbe  stonecutter  vamly 
attempted  to  re|>roduce,  in  theii'  fluctuating  abomination,  on  the  capitals 
and  gargoyles  of  cloii^ter  and  cathedral.     To  tlio  artisan,  the  weaver  j)eul 
up  in  some  dai*k  cellar  into  which  the  daylight  stole  grey  and  faint  from 
tbe  narrow  strip  of  blue  aky  between  the  overhanging  eaves,  for  him, 
the  hungi-y  and  toil-worn  and  weary  of  so»il,  there  arose  out  of  the  hmn 
of  the  street  above,  out  of  the  half-lit  dust,  the  winter  damp  and  summer 
sufibcation  of  tho  underground  workshop,  visions  and  sounds  of  aweetiMM 
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|loi7»  mt»t^  oliuteni  of  wKitc-robed  nsgela  shedding  radUnco  around 
ftimyiiii;  iu  myatic  UnktHl  liiLnces;  mins^ling  with  Iho  soi-did  noises 
of  toil  •tfrapLic  hivnnonies,  now  near,  now  d\'ing  away  into  distnnco, 
vvicM  BDging  of  >'  1  inn  and  flowora  of  PamdiBe.     And  fur  others, 

isrlhe  lom  and  1.1  -iiAant,  witli  the  dull,  a[aihetic  resignnlion  of 

Hiitanrcid  and  goaded  ox  or  horse,  hleopingou  the  damp  clay  of  his  hut 
ad  Mling  ftinuigv  fionrleas  bread,  and  stninger  uinion  flesh ,  there  comes  a 
virU  of  tho  SQpematural,  difTereEnt  from  that  of  the  monk  or  the  artisan, 
il  OHM  tOTrifying  and  conBOling  ;  the  divinities  cast  out  by  Christianity, 
lk«  divinltios  fur  ever  newly  b^otten  by  nature,  but  begott^jn  o(  a  nature 
■^i  ibly  changed,  bom  in  ^xile  and  obloquy  and  persecution,  fostered  by 
tU  WreCoiMd  and  the  bmtified  ;  differing  fi-om  the  gods  of  antir|tiity  as 
tted«iolMe  heath,  barren  of  all  save  stoae^s  and  prickly  furze  and  thistle, 
^^Aa  horn  Uie  fertile  pasture-land  ;  aa  tho  forests  planted  over  the  coiTi- 
vhenoeiBflunwolvt«  and  the  Barou'H  harvest-tmnipling  horseH,  differ 
tilt  fbrcats  which  gave  their  oaks  and  pines  to  Tyrian  shipB  ; 
warped,  and  cri[>pled,  grown  hideuua  and  malignant  and  unhappy 
UkenoBS  of  tiicir  misemblo  votariea. 
lUft  ia  the  real  aupomutural,  born  of  the  imagination  and  it^  Bur- 
the  vital,  tho  fluctuating,  Uie  potent ;  and  it  is  this  whicli  the 
wf  every  aj^  from  Phidias  to  Giotto,  from  Giotto  t<^  Rlako,  has 
called  upon  to  make  known  to  tho  multitude.  And  there  had  been 
work  going  on  unnoticed  long  before  the  time  of  uny  painter  or 
>if|ilor  or  poet  of  whom  we  have  any  record ;  mankind  longed  from 
Ibirit  to  embody,  to  fijc  its  visions  of  wonder,  it  set  to  work  with  rough 
"aiillflil  SngADi  moulding  into  shajw  its  di^nnitiea.  linde  .work,  ugly, 
Muwm:  1  -:  scratcliinge  on  walls,  kneaded  clay  veasels,  notched 

fliifti.oon»t:.  .  I'S;  but  work  ncvertheleaa  which  already  showeil 
^art  and  tliesu)>enuturftl  were  at  varianoe;  the  beaked  and  clawed 
%imi  ootlined  on  tho  wnll  were  compromises  between  the  man  and  the 
kiM,  tnt  ttufinite  comprumieee — so  much  and  no  motv  of  iho  man.  so 
Vidiaflid  no  more  oftht*  licast ;  the  goddetfs  on  tlie  chiy  vcm^liIs  bouume 
iltiila  owl  i  the  ilivinttieei  even  iu  the  nuu^n.so  vci-ses  were  pro- 
as very  distinct  cows,  now  as  very  distinct  clou<ls,  or  vei*y 
urn;  the  vogue,  tJuctuating  iiupreasions  oscillating 
i  ti  like  tho  colours  of  a  dove's  wing  or  tho  jtattem  of 

alk,  intrrwovcm,  uuaU-ady,  uoverconijiletelyunitcMlinto  one,  novel' 
ly  NUparutod   into  sevenil,  were  rudely  seizfd,  dirtentangh^d   by 
kf  fart  was  takcm,  part   thrown  aside;    what  romainrKt  wa»t  homo- 
4cfinite,  unchanging ;  it  was  what  it  was,  and  could  never  bo 


Oeellie  haa  remarked,  with  a  subjective  aimplicity  of  irreverence 
b  almoH  comical,  that  a.?  Oo<l  created  man  in  hii*  imagf^,  it  waa 
Cur  lluU  man,  in  his  turn,  bhould  create  God  in  /tut  image.  Dut 
4nty  of  pagan  belief  was  not,  aa  Ilegel  imagine?,  dno  to  the  fact 
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that  Hellenic  art  was  anthropomorphic  The  goda  oeAsed  to  be  goda  not 
merely  becuiise  they  become  too  like  men,  but  because  they  beouoie  too 
like  anything  definite.  If  the  ibia  on  the  amulet,  or  the  owl  on  the 
teira-cotta,  ivpresents  a  more  vital  belief  in  the  gods  than  doea  tht 
Venus  of  Milo  or  the  Giufitiniani  Miner%'a,  it  ia  not  because  the  idea  of 
divinity  is  more  compatible  with  an  ugly  bii-d  than  with  a  beuntifiil 
woman  ;  but  because  whereas  the  beautiful  woman,  exquiaitely  wroagltt 
by  a  consummate  sculptor,  occupied  the  mind  of  the  artist  and  of  ihi 
beholder  with  the  itlea  of  her  Ijeuuty,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  tlia 
rudely- engraven  ibis,  or  the  badly-modelled  owlet,  on  the  other  hand, 
served  merely  as  a  symbol,  as  the  recaller  of  an  idea  ;  the  mind  did  not 
pause  in  contemplation  of  the  bii'd,  but  wandered  off  in  search  of  tbi 
god  :  the  goggle  eyes  of  the  owl  and  the  beak  of  the  ibis  were  soon  fav 
gotten  in  the  contemplation  of  the  vague,  ever  transmuted  ^"lAions  of  pbfr 
nomena  of  sky  and  light,  of  ^cmi-humau  and  semi-bestial  shapes,  of 
confused  half-embodied  forces  ;  in  short,  of  the  supematuraL  But  tbt 
human  shape  did  most  mischief  to  the  supernatural  merely  because  tlM 
huuuLu  sha{>e  was  the  most  absolute,  the  most  distinct  of  all  shapes:  s 
god  ntight  be  symbolised  as  a  beast,  but  he  couJd  only  be  portrayed  ma 
man ;  and  if  the  portiait  was  correut,  then  the  god  was  a  man,  luil 
nothing  moi'e.  Even  the  most  fantastic  among  pagan  supernatunl 
creatures,  tbostj  strange  monstera  who  longest  kept  their  oiiginai  doftl 
nature — the  centaurs,  sat)i-8,  nud  tiitons — Ijecame  beneath  the  chisel  of  Um 
artist  mere  abeiTations  fi*om  the  uoiaual,  rare  and  cuiious  types  like  oe^ 
tain  faii'-booth  phenomena,  but  peifectly  intelligible  and  rational;  the 
very  CliimiEra,  she  who  waa  to  give  her  name  to  every  sort  of  unintelli- 
gible fancy,  became,  in  the  bas-ruliefs  of  the  story  of  Bellerophon  a  mere 
singular  mixture  between  a  lion,  a  dog,  and  a  bird — a  cross-breed  whicii 
happens  not  to  be  possible,  but  which  an  ancient  might  well  have  con- 
ceived aH  adorning  some  distant  zoolugicul  collection.  How  much  mon 
nationalised  wero  not  the  tUvinities  in  whom  only  a  peculiar  shape  of  tbf 
eye,  a  certain  structure  of  the  leg,  or  a  delinite  fashion  of  wearing  th« 
hair,  remaini'd  of  their  former  nature  ?  Leai-ned  men,  indeed,  tell  us  that 
we  need  only  glance  at  Hera  to  see  that  she  is  at  bottom  a  cow ;  at 
Apollo,  to  rocogniso  that  he  is  but  a  stag  in  human  shape  ;  or  at  Zeui, 
to  recognise  that  he  is,  in  point  of  fuct,  a  lion.  Yet  it  remains  true  that 
we  need  only  walk  down  the  nearost  street  to  meet  ten  ordinary  men 
and  women  who  look  moi'e  like  various  animals  than  do  any  antiqno 
divinities,  and  who  can  yet  never  be  said  to  be  in  reality  cows,  aitAgB,ar 
lions.  The  same  applies  to  the  violent  efforts  which  are  coxMtantljf 
being  made  to  show  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  a  distinct  recoUeotioa 
of  the  cosmic  miturc  of  the  gods,  construing  the  very  human  movementi^ 
looks,  and  dtx^ss  of  divinities  into  meteorological  phenomena,  as  has  hem 
done  even  by  Mr.  Kuskin,  in  his  Qiwen  of  Ot^  Air^  despite  hia  artist'l 
sense,  whicli  should  have  warned  him  that  no  artistic  figure,  like 
Uomer'a  divinities,  can  possibly  be  at  the  same  time  a  woman  and 
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pAMviud*     Tfa«  godji  did  origmnlly  paitake  of  ibc  character  of  coaniic 

(tiHntmioa,  m  th^j  partook  of  the  ohui-acU'i's  of  IkjosU  and  birdfi,  oad  of 

tnsy  oUier  i»|ieci6a  of  tranafonn&iion,  such  as  we  may  watch  in  dreams ; 

W(  M  noon   48  thoy  were  artiRtic&Uy   embodied   this  tnuisformation 

the  ualure  liad  to  Ixj  sjiecifibd  in  propoiliou  as  the  form  became 

;  and  the  drapery  of  Pallu^,  although  it  h&d  inherited  ite  purple 

from  the  storm-cloud,  was  uodo  the  loss,  when  it  clad  the  shouidara 

goddeas,  not  a  htorm-oloud,  but  a  piece  of  purple  linen.     "  What 

jou  wmnt  of  me  ?  **  oaks  the  axiist.     "  A  god,"  answera  the  beliovor. 

is  your  god  to  be  like  1 "  asks  the  artist.     *^  My  god  is  to  be  a 

httodaome  warrior,  a.  aetene  heaven,  which  is  occaaiouully  overcast 

donda,  which  clouds  are  sometimes  very  Ixinoficial,  and  become 

s  does  the  god  at  thoso  moments)  heavy-uddered  cows ;  at  others 

ttiy  tro  dark,  and  cause  atinoyancc^  and  then  they  capture  the  god,  who 

^t^  light  (Hut  he  is  also  tiie  clouds,  remember),  and  lock  him  up  in  a 

tncT,  umI  then  ho  frees  himself,  and  he  is  a  neighing  horse,  and  he  is 

Mag  oa  the  prancing  horse  (which  is  himself,  you  know,  and  la  the  sky 

^  >a)»  in  tha  shape  of  two  wanioi-s,  and   also "     *'  May   Cerberus 

■kmtr  70a  i "  cries  the  artist.  "  How  can  I  represent  all  this  ?  Do 
^B>  want  a  waniur,  or  a  oow,  or  the  heavem^,  or  a  horse ;  or  do  you  want 
^^purior  with  tho  hoof^  of  a  horse  and  the  horns  of  a  cow  ]  ExplaiOi 
^Hi^  by  Jtino,  I  can  give  you  only  one  of  these  at  a  time." 
Bf  Thas,  ilk  proportion  as  the  godci  were  Kubjected  to  artistic  maoipulu- 
tW,  vhaAisflr  by  sculptor  or  poet,  they  lost  their  supernatural  powers. 
Aysiod  there  doubtloKS  was  when  the  gods  stood  out  quite  distinct 
^tm  aaiittft,  and  yet  rrmained  connected  with  it,  as  tho  figures  of  a  high 
■itf  stand  out  from  tha  background ;  but  gnidually  they  were  freed 
fcn  tha  chaos  of  impreBaiona  which  liad  given  them  birth,  and  then, 
iftU  by  HttJe,  they  ceased  to  be  gods ;  they  were  isolated  fix>m  the  world 
^  tks  woodarfol,  they  were  reapectfidly  shelved  off  into  the  region  of 
(W  ilealy  wbera  tJiey  wen*  jeoutemplateil,  admired,  discussed,  but  not 
VMAipipad,  <ivm  like  tboir  statues  by  Praiciteleri  and  their  pictures  by 
^MarffHL  The  diviuities  who  continued  to  bo  i^verenced  were  the 
nitie  (linntticw  nod  tho  foreign  gods  and  goddesses;  the  divinities 
^^A  had  b«e&  aafo  fi-om  the  artistic  desecration  of  tho  cities,  and  the 
^^Batirn  which  wore  imported  from  hienitic,  unartistic  coantriea  like 
%7|(  aaJ  Syria ;  ou  tho  000  hand,  the  gods  >thaped  with  the  pruning- 
^tfc  out  of  figwood,  and  stained  with  ochre  or  wine-lees,  grotesque 
■MaikoMy  standing  like  aoarecrows,  in  orchard  or  coru-iield,  to  which 
^  9«Bauita  caT>wdoi.1  '  ^  priX»«sioD,  loading  their  clerinly-<lrcssed 
nik  aifeBa,  aad  ooi-i,-  -  of  fruit  and   milk,    while   tho   listless 

uWihk^  frtah  fiom  sd^pUcal   Itume,  looked  ou   from   his  doonitep,  n 
dtiidiah  T«ninatUin  stealing  over  liia  mind ;  ou  the  otiier  huud| 
goddflBtutfliandred-breasted  or  ibis-heade<l,  half  biddun  in 
and   Kgyptiaci   temples,  surrounded   l^y   myvWriuus   priostfi, 
or  tdhnuBBtc,  in  initroa  and  tawoy  robes,  jangling  their  siatra 
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and  closhmg  tLoIr  cymboLt,  moving  iu  mystic  or  freiuied  danoM, 
obeoene^and  uni?ai-tlily,  to  the  melancholy  drone  of  Phrygian  or 
music,  gendini;  a  shudder  through  the  fitheist  Catullui;,  and  filling  Ids 
mind  with  ghn-stly  visioas  of  victims  of  tiie  great  go^Mess,  bl 
fainting,  Lushed  on  to  madness  by  tlio  wnith  of  th«  tcriible  divini 
These  were  the  last  survivora  of  paganism,  imd  to  their  protection  cl 
the  old  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  reduced  to  human  level  by 
stripped  Uiiked  by  sculptor  and  poet,  and  muffling  tbemselvee  in  Ui« 
homely  or  barbaric  garments  of  low-born  or  outlandish  usarpers.  Ail 
had  been  a  worse  enemy  than  soepticijim ;  Apelles  and  Scopas  had  doue 
more  mischief  than  Epicams. 

Christian  lirt  was  perhaps  more  reverent  in  intention,  bnt  not 
desecrating  in  practice  ;  even  the  diotteaquts  turned  Christ,  the  Y 
and  the  Saints,  into  mere  Florentiuo  men  and  women  ;  eveoa 
himKelf,  although  a  saint,  was  unable  to  sliow  Paradise  except  as 
flowery  meadow,  under   a   highly  gilded  sky,  through    which   motrf 
ladies  and  youths  in  most  artistic  but  most  earthly  embroidered  ^ 
mentei;  and  Hell  except  as  a  very  hot  pUce  where  men  and 
were  being  boiled  and  broiled  and  baked  and  fried  and  roasted,  by  v 
comic  little  woosel-snouted  fiends,  which  on  a  carnival  car  would 
made  Florentines  roar  with  laughter.     The  real  supematurul  wjtf 
the  cells  of  fever-stricken,  starved  visionaries ;  it  was  in  the  con 
awe  of  the  crowd  sinking  down  at  the  sight  of  the  stained  napkui 
Bolsena ;  in  that  soiled  piece  of  linen  was  Christ,  and  God,  and 
dise;  iu  that,  and  not  in  the  panels  of  Angelico  and  Perugiuo»  or  in 
frescoes  of  Signorelli  and  Filippiuo. 

Whyl  Because  the  supernatural  is  nothing  but  evcr-reuowod 
presfdons,  ever-shifting  fancies ;  and  that  art  is  tho  defi]\cr,  the 
Viodier,  the  analytic  and  synthetic  force  of  form.  Every  artistic  em' 
diment  of  impressions  or  fancies  implies  isolation  of  those  imprGflsi< 
or  fancies,  selection,  combination  and  balancing  of  them ;  that 
Ray,  diminution — nay,  destruction  of  their  inherent  power.  As,  in 
to  1)0  moulded,  tho  chiy  must  be  sepamtcd  from  tho  mound ;  as, 
order  to  be  carved,  the  wooil  must  l>o  cut  off  from  the  tree;  ai^ 
order  to  bo  reshajn-d  by  nrt,  the  mass  of  atoms  must  he  rudely  sevi 
no  also  the  mental  oloments  of  art,  the  mood,  tho  fancy,  must  bo  se 
from  the  prccwlin^  and  BUC4?«MxIing  moods  of  fancies;  artistio 
tion  it'<iuiits  that  it-i  int^^llectual,  like  its  tangible  materials, 
vital.  But  the  materials,  mental  or  physical,  are  not  only  doj>ri 
vitality  and  power  of  self-alteration  !  they  are  combined  in  given 
portions,  tho  action  of  tho  one  on  the  other  destroys  in  giieat 
Rl)eciHl  jtower  of  each  ;  ai-t  w  pi-opoi-tion,  and  pi-o]^oitiou  is  t 
I.flst  of  all,  but  most  important,  these  isolated,  no  longer  vital 
neutralised  by  each  other,  are  further  reduced  to  insignificance 
coming  prti'ta  of  u  whole  conception;  theii*  si 
by  tho  gcncrjd  meaning  of  the  work  of  art ;  ;■ :  ^ 
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tOlotur,  and  meMores  out  thunder  by  the  beat  of  the  chapel- 
11  of  notes.  But  art  does  not  merely  reatrict  impressious 
irithin  the  limite  of  form ;  in  its  days  of  maturity  and  inde- 
it  restricts  yet  closer  ■within  the  limite  of  beauty,  Fartialiy 
iniAupid  art,  still  unconsciouB  of  its  powei-s  and  aim8,  still  ia  childish 
MbttHon  to  religion,  sets  to  work  conscieutiouBly,  with  no  other  ob- 
)kI  tfaui  to  embody  the  fiiipematiiral ;  if  the  supcroAtiiral  suffers  in  the 
Miof  •mbodxment,  if  the  ductuating  fancies  whicli  are  Zeus  or  Pallas  are 
liaiM  and  curtiuled,  rendered  logical  and  prosaic  even  in  the  wooden 
pnUftoric  idol  or  the  roughly  kneaded  clay  owlet,  it  ia  by  no  choice  of 
tfci  artiftt — his  attempt  is  abortive,  because  it  is  thwarted  by  the  very 
wtu%9t  bis  art.  But  when  art  in  mature,  things  are  different;  tlie 
tribt|  cooflciouB  of  his  powei-s,  instinctively  recognising  the  futility  of 
>Ung  at  the  embodiment  of  the  supernatural,  dragged  by  an  irresistible 
i^^ng  to  the  display  of  his  skill,  to  the  imitation  of  the  existing  and 
lilfct  cnatiOQ  of  beauty,  ceases  to  strain  after  the  impossible,  and  refuses 
l»  Cttnapi  anything  beyond  the  pos^tible.  The  art,  which  was  before  a 
9m  inwiffWient  means,  is  now  an  all-engrossing  aim  ;  unconsciously, 
^•ibipa,  to  himself,  the  artist  regards  the  subject  merely  as  a  pretext  for 
it ;  and  where  the  subject  is  opposed  to  such  treatment  as 
be  mcrifices  it.  lie  may  be  quite  as  couscientious  as  his 
»r,  but  his  conscience  lias  become  an  artistic  conscience, 
only  aa  much  as  is  within  art's  limits  ;  the  gods,  or  the  saints, 
cloudy  and  supernatural  to  the  artist  of  immature  art,  aro 
anil  artistic  to  the  ai-tist  of  mature  art;  he  can  think,  imai^ne, 
only  in  a  given  manner  ;  his  i-elin^ious  concq)tions  luive  taken  the 
^^  of  bin  artistic  craatio&s ;  ai't  has  destroyed  the  8U]>ematural,  and 
^  uttst  has  Bwallowed  up  the  believer.  The  attempts  at  super- 
Mval  «flbeta  are  almost  always  limiterl  to  a  sort  of  Njmbolical  abbre- 
^biaa,  which  satisfies  tlie  arti.st  and  his  public  respecting  the  subject 
^^  work,  and  lends  it  a  traditional  assocLation  witli  the  sti[>ei-natural ; 
stew  spikes  round  the  head  of  a  young  man  are  all  that  remains 
Uhkft  nlsr  nature  of  A|}oUo;  tho  little  buddini;  horns  and  ]>oint<Mi 
^B<^  tfaeaUyr  must  suffice  to  recall  that  he  was  once  a  mystic  fusion 
Hpn  and  beast  and  forest;  a  gilded  diw  behind  the  head  ia  all  tliut 
Bi^  tbat  Gtotto'N  figures  are  immortals  in  glory ;  and  a  pair  of  wings 
^  lU  that  crxpUina  that  Perugino's  Hi,  Michael  is  not  a  mera  dainty 
^■td  warrior;  the  highest  m\'st^eB  of  Christianity  are  despatched 
*^  a  trlangb  and  an  opea  book,  to  draw  which  lUphacl  might  employ 
^  nioQTicrindei',  while  be  himself  drew  the  finoly-drajted  baker's 
^bihtu  from  TnuEteveov. 

If  We  would   brin^  home  to  ouraelves  the  action  of  art  on  the 
^|isat<pmJ.  the  only  species  of  sujteniatui'a]  which 

^  nftihks  \  ll  l>e  depriveil  of  it  by  art.     That  which 

^iiBt  to  Da  of  thv  luafpnative  workings  of  the  past  is  traditional 
^  vd]*oi|^   HIefo :  we  liavo   pnrms  and   pictunss,   Vedio   hymns, 
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and  Egyptian  symbols ;  we  h&ve  folklore  and  dogma  ;  remiuni 
the  sapemAturalf  some  labelled  in  our  historic  museums,  wliere 
&re  Bonitinised,  catalogue  and  eye-glass  in  hand;  others  das^  oa 
altars  and  in  chapels,  before  which  we  uncover  our  heads  and  cast  dovD 
our  eyas;  relica  of  dead  and  dying  faiths,  of  which  Home  aro  diily 
Iwing  traoaferred  fi'om  the  churcli  to  the  niaseum  ;  art  cannot  ileprtTe 
any  of  these  of  that  imaginative  life  ami  powoi  which  tlioy  hav« 
ceased  to  poaaesa.  We  have  forma  of  tlie  eupcrnatural  in  whitifa 
believe  from  acquiescence  of  hahit,  but  they  are  not  vital ;  we  hai 
form  of  the  sufieniatural  in  which,  fnun  lo<^ac  and  habit,  we  disbel 
but  which  is  vital ;  and  this  form  of  the  suiHjniatunil  is  the  j;hi.wt]y. 
none  of  us  believe  in  ghosU  as  lo<ncal  possibilities,  but  we  most 
conceive  them  as  imaginative  probabilities  ;  we  can  still  feel  the  ghost!;, 
and  thence  it  U  that  a  ghost  is  the  only  thing  which  can  in  any 
replace  for  us  the  divinities  of  old,  and  enable  uk  to  understJind,  if 
for  a  muiute,  the  imaginative  power  which  they  (losBeesedi  and  of 
they  wore  despoiled  not  only  by  logic,  but  liy  art,  By  g/to»t  we  do 
mean  the  vulgar  apparition  which  is  seen  or  heard  in  told  or 
tales;  we  mean  the  ghost  which  slowly  rises  up  in  our  mind; 
haunter,  not  of  corridors  and  8tairease!j,  but  of  our  fancies.  Just  mil 
gods  of  primitive  religions  wete  the  undulating  bright  heat  which 
midday  solitaiy  and  solemn  ae>  midnight ;  the  warm  damp,  the  sap-i 
and  ejcpanderof  life ;  the  sad  dying  away  of  the  summer,  and  the 
suicidal  sterility  of  winter;  bO  the  ghost,  their  only  modem  eqoii 
is  the  damp,  the  darkness,  the  silence,  the  solitude ;  a  ghost  is  the 
of  our  steps  through  a  ruined  cloister,  where  the  ivy-berries  and  ooi 
vulus  growing  in  the  lissiu'es  sway  up  and  down  among  the  »:ul] 
foliage  of  the  windows,  it  Is  the  scent  of  mouldering  phu>ter  and  moi 
ing  bones  from  beueath  the  broken  puvement;  a  ghost  is  the 
moonlight  against  which  the  cypresses  stand  out  like  black  h< 
plumes,  in  which  the  blasted  grey  olives  and  the  gnarled  fig-trees  strvteb 
their  branches  over  the  broken  walls  like  fantastic,  knotted,  K- ' 
fingers,  and  the  abandoned  villas  on  the  outskiits  of  ItJilinn  ton 
the  biinla  flying  in  find  out  of  the  unglazed  windows,  loom  forth  whitt 
and  ghftfitly  ;  a  ghost  is  the  long-closed  room  of  one  long  dead,  tbo 
smell  of  withered  flowers,  the  i-ustlo  of  long-unmoved  cui-tuins,  the 
pajier  and  faded  ribbons  of  long-unread  letters  .  .  .  each  ajid  all  of 
things,  and  a  hunditd  others  besides,  according  to  uui-  nature,  is  a 
a  vague  feeling  we  can  scarcely  describe,  a  something  ploaaing 
terrible  which  invades  our  whole  consciousness,  and  which,  aiofti 
embodied,  we  half  dread  to  see  behind  us,  we  know  not  in  what 
if  we  look  round. 

Call  we  in  our  artist,  or  let  us  be  our  own  artist;  embody,  let 
or  hear  this  ghost,  let  it  become  visible  or  audible  to  others  besideBJ 
■elvee  ;  paint  us  that  vagueness,  mould  into  shape  t!    '   '  i '  luodl 

into  chorda  that  eileuco — tell  ua  the  character  ana ^*^ 
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beings  ....  set  to  work  boldly  or  cimningly.     What  do  we  obtain  ? 

A  picture,  a  piece  of  music,  a  story  ;  but  the  ghost  is  gone.    In  its  stead 

"we  get  oftenest  the  mere  image  of  a  humaa  being ;  call  it  a  ghost  if  yon 

will,  it  is  none.     And  the  more  ctnnplete  the  artistic  work,  tlie  less 

remains  of  the  ghost.     Why  do  those  stories  affect  us  most  in  which  the 

ghost  is  heard  but  not  seen  ?   Why  do  those  places  aflTect  us  most  of  which 

we  merely  vaguely  know  that  they  ore  liauntod  ?   Why  most  of  all  those 

which  look  as  if  they  might  l>e  haunted?     Why,  as  soon  as  a  figure  is 

seen,  is  the  charm  half-lost  1     And  why,  even  when  there  is  a  figure,  is 

it  kept  so  vagxie  and  mist-like  t    Would  you  know  Hamlet's  father  for  • 

gboat  unless  he  told  you  ho  was  one,  and  can  you  remember  it  long 

vliile  he  speaks  in  mortal  words?  and  what  would  he  Hamlet's  father 

uWithont  the  terrace  of  Elsinore,  the  houi\  and  the  moonlight.     Do  not 

bkhese  embodied  ghosts  owe  what  little  effect  they  still  possess  to  their 

■WiTOundings,  and  are  not  the  surroundings  the  real  ghost  I     TIux)w  sun- 

l^fihine  on  to  them,  and  what  remains ) 

Tlus  we  have  wandered  tlxrough  the  realm  of  the  supernatural  in  a 

neither  logical  nor  business-like,  for  logic  and  business-likeness 

rude  qualities,  and  scare  away  the  ghostly ;  very  far  away  do  we 

|»etD  to  have  rambled  from   Dr.  Faustus  and  Helen  of  Sparta  j  but  in 

labyrinth  of  the  fant^istic  theio  aro  sudden  unexpected  turns — and 

one  of  tbe^e  has  suddenly  brought   us   back   into  their   presence. 

W6  have  seen  why  the  supernatural  is  always  injured  by  artistic 

itment,  why  therefore  the  confused  images  evoked  in  our  mind  by 

mere  threadbare  tale  of  Faustus  and  Helena  are  supenor  in  ima- 

Ltive  power  to  the  pictni*o  corefidly  elaborated   and   shown   us   by 

sthe.     We  can  now  underatand  why  under  his  hand   the  infinite 

of  the  weird  meeting  of  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  has 

»rated.     Wo   can   explain    why   the   strange  fancy  of  the  cla.ssic 

'ilpiirgis-night,  in  the  second  part  o^  I'aiist,  at  once  stimulates  the 

ktion  and  gives  it  nothing.     If  wo  let  our  mind  dwell  on  that 

iTBteiioua  Pharaalian  plain,  with  its  glimmering  fires  and  flamolets  alone 

idking  tlie  darkness,  where  Faust  and  iVIephistopheles  wandering  about 

the  spectres  of  Antiijuity,  shadowy  in  the  gloom — the  sphinxes 

iching,  the  sirens,  the  diynds  and   orcsids,  the  griffons  and  cranes 

flapping  their  unseen  wings  overhead  ;  where  Faust  springs  on  the  back 

of  Chiron,  and  as  he  is  borne  along  sickens  for  sudden  joy  when  the 

centaur  tells  him  that  Helen  has  ]>een  carried  on  that  back,  has  clasped 

that  neck ;  wlien  we  lot  o\it  mind  work  on  all  thi-s^  we  are  charmed  by 

the  weird  meetings,  the  mysterious  shapes  wJiicli  elbow  us;  but  let  us 

take  up  the  volume  and  we  return  to  barren  prose,  "without  colour  or 

perfume.    Yet  Ooetbe  felt  the  supernatural  as  we  feel  it,  as  it  can  be  felt 

only  in  days  of  disbelief,  when,  the  more  logical  we  become  in  our  ideas, 

the  more  we  view  nature  as  u  prosaic  machine  constructed  by  no  one  in 

particular,  the  more  poignantly,  on  the  other  band,  do  we  feel  the  delight 

of  tlie  transient  belief  in  the  vague  and  the  impossible  \  wh«u,  ^hsi.  gioaXoc 
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the  diBtiootneas  vith  whicb  we  see  and  undet-sund  all  ftroand  qb^ 
greater  the  longing  for  a  momeuttir)'  half-light  in  which  fornui  maj*  n] 
stranger,  grander,  vaguer  than  they  are.  We  modems  seek  in  the  troT 
of  the  supernatural  a  renewal  of  the  delightful  semi-obscurity  of  vm 
and  keenness  of  fancy  of  our  childhood  ;  when  a  g1imp.se  into  fairyl 
wafl  still  jtossible,  when  thiup)  appoai'cd  in  false  lights,  brighter,  mc 
im|X>rt4tnt,  more  mugniticent  than  now.  Art  indeed  can  aiTord  us  cUil' 
and  clear  enjoyment  of  the  1>eautiftil — enjoyment  smouBi  self-postMsied. 
wideawake,  such  aA  befits  mature  intellects  ;  but  no  picture,  no  sympltooy. 
no  poem,  can  give  us  that  delight,  that  delusory,  imaginative  )»leumii! 
which  we  received  aa  children  fi-om  a  tawdry  engraving  or  a  hideoat 
doll ;  for  around  that  doll  there  was  an  atmot^phere  of  glory.  In  certain 
words,  in  certain  sights,  in  certain  snatches  of  melody,  words,  sigbtB  ocd 
sounds  wliich  we  now  recognise  aa  trivial,  commonplaoo,  and  vulgar,  tliow 
was  an  ineffable  meaning;  they  were  spells  whicli  opened  doors  into 
realms  of  wonder;  they  were  precious  in  proportion  na  they  were 
appreciated.  We  now  appreciate  and  despise  :  we  see,  we  no 
imagine.  And  it  is  to  replace  this  uncertainty  of  vision,  tliis  libortf  i 
seeing  in  things  much  moi-e  than  there  is,  which  belongs  to  man  and' 
mankind  in  its  childhood,  which  compensated  the  Middle  Ages 
starvation  and  pestilence,  and  compensates  the  child  for  blows  and  h 
it  is  to  replace  this  that  we  crave  after  the  supernatural,  tlie  gl 
no  louger  l>elieve<l,  but  still  felt.  It  was  from  this  sickness  of  thei^ 
tliiti  turning  away  fi-om  logical  certainty,  that  the  men  of  the  end  of 
eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  men  who  had  fi 
destroyed  belief  in  the  religious  supematuralf  who  were  bringing 
with  new  sciences  of  economy,  [ihilology,  and  history — Schiller, 
Hprdor,  C'oleridge — left  the  lectui-e-room  and  the  lal>oratoiy,  and 
gi'avely  to  work  on  ghostly  tales  and  ballads.  It  was  from  this  robell 
nguinat  the  tyranny  of  the  potjsible  tliat  Goethe  was  chai'med  with 
culmination  of  all  impossibilities,  tliat  most  daring  of  ghost  storim^ 
story  of  Faiistus  and  Helena.  He  felt  the  seduction  of  the  sui 
he  tried  to  embody  it — and  hu  failed. 

The  case  was  different  with  Marlowe.     The  biinging  togetlier  of' 
Faustus  and  Helena  had  no  fipcfiui  meaning  for  the  man  of  the  BLxt*^*Ji 
century,  too  far  from  ontiijuity  and  too  near  the  Middle  Ages  to  percciv* 
as  we  do  the  Rtrango  diflference  between  them  ;  and  the  tiipii 
no  fixacination  in  a  time  when  it  was  all  |)ermoating  luid  • 
mixed  with  prose.     The  whole  play  of  JJr.  Fatx^his  is  oouoeived 
thoroughly  realistic  faahion  ;  it  is  tragic,  but  not  ghostly.    T-  y    ' 
audience,  and  probably  to  Marlowe  hioLself,  dt^spite  hi8  all) 
tatiou,  the  stoiy  of  Fuustus's  wonders  and  final  dumnalion  wita  (p 
within  the  realm  of  the  possible  ;  the  intensity  of  the  belie/  in  the  tall 
shown  by  the  total  absence  of  any  attempt  to  give  it  dignity  or 
neoB.   Faustus  evokei*  Lucifer  with  a  ])edautic  seuii-biblical  liitin  ^ 
he  goes  about  playing  the  most  trumpery  conjuror's  tri< 
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the   food  from  people's  lips,  clapping  hoina  and 
for  the  Emperor's  amuBement,  letting  his  legs  be 
off  like  boota,  eelliDg  wiapn  (if  btrtiw  as  horses,  doing  and  saying 
hich  could  appear  tragic  and  importanl,  nay,  even  serioiw,  only 
lo  who  took  every  aocond  cat  for  a  wiU.-h,  who  huruod  their  neigh- 
vomiting  plus,  who  suspectc<l  dcvIlB  at  every  turn,  as  thegieat 
Spreuger  ehows  them  in  hiu  horribly  miitter-of-hhot  manual. 
\,  disbelieving  in  devilrio6|  would  require  the  moet  elaborately 
poeiic  acceasories — a  eplcndid  lurid  background,  a  magni- 
invocation  of  tho  6end.    Tlio  Mephiatophilis  of  Marlowe, 
dtya  when  devila  still  dwelt  in  people,  required  none  of  Goethe's 
poetry  ;  tbe  mere  fact  of  his  being  a  devil,  with  tho  very  real 
of  A&mc  and  brimstone  in  this  world  and  the  next,  wns  suffi- 
0   inspire  interest   in   him;    whereas  in  1800,   with    Voltaire's 
and  Humes  treatises  on  the  table,  a  dull  devil  was  no  move 
o  than  any  otlier  sort  of  bore.   The  very  superiority  of  Marlowe 
absence  of  weirdn«>s,  to  this  complete  realism ;  the  lost 
Bng^i^  play  is  iuUnitely  above  the  end  of  the  second  part  of 
grandeur,  just  because  Goethe  made  abortive  attempts 
and  artificial  supernatural,  while  Marlowe  was  satisfied 
reality  of  situation.   Tho  position  of  Faustus,  when  the  years 
bave  expired,  and  he  awaits  midnight,  which  will  give  him 
er,  is  as  thoroughly  naturul  in  the  eyes  of  Marlowe  as  is  in 
BheUey  the  position  of  Beatrice  Cenci  awaiting  the  moment 
The  conversation  between  Faxistus  and  the  scholani,  after 
bis  will,  is  terribly  lile-lilce;  they  disbelieve  at  first,  pooh- 
da&ger,  tben,  half-convinced,  beg  that  a  priest  may  be  fetched  ; 
cumat  deal  with  prieets.     He  bids  them,  in  agony,  go  pray 
aext  room.    "  Ay,  pray  for  me,  pray  for  me,  and  what  noiite 
yoo,  hear,  come  not  unto  me,  for  nothing  can  save  me.  .  .  • 
nan,  farewell ;  if  I  live  till  morning,  I'll  vitiit  you ;  if  nut,  Faustus 
to  hdl."    Fnuitttis  remains  alone  for  the  one  hour  which  separates 
his  doom ;  he  clutdiea  at  tho  passing  time,  ho  cries  to  the  hours 
vitb  DO  riictorical  figure  of  speech,  but  with  a  terrible  retvlity  of 

Let  this  boor  be  Init 
A  year,  s  month,  •  wcok.  n  nrvtural  (Uy, 
That  Ksiuluv  raay  rc^nt  aud  sayo  hi«  soul. 

Ltf  time  to  recoil  from  the  horrible  gulf  into  which  he  ia 

He   would    leap   up    to   heaven    and    cling    fnat,    but 

him  down.     He  would  seek  annihilation   in  nature,  bo 

its  BODseless,  feelingleas  maaB^  .  .  .  and  meanwhile  the  time 

the  interval  of  t'es^pito  is  fthrinking  and  dwindling.     Would 

a   BOulleKS  brute   and   might   perish,   or   that   at   leoAt 

were  finite — a  thousand,   a   hundi^ed   thousand   years   lot 

%  bot  not  for  crer  and  without  end  t     Midnight  begins  stnk- 
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ing.     With  conviilfiive  Agony  he  ezchiun^  afi  the  niin 

the  window : 

0  sottl.  bfi  tihangod  into  nanll  wnUr-drops, 
And  fall  into  the  Dcvan,  ne'or  be  fouiid. 

Bat  the  twelfth  stroke  &ouud8 ;  Lucifer  and  hia  cx«w  enter ;  &n 
next  moniing  the  students,  Trightened  by  the  horrible  tempest  and 
noisoH  of  the  night,  enter  his  study^  they  find  Fau^tua  lying  da 
and  mangled  by  the  demon.  All  this  is  not  hupenuituiul  in  our 
such  Bcenea  a&  this  were  real  for  Marlowe  and  his  audience.  Sue 
were  surely  not  unfrequcnt ;  more  than  one  man  cei 
through  such  a  night  in  hopeless  agony,  conHcious  lilce  Fai 
with  the  liend— awaiting,  with  earth  and  heaven  shut  and  bol 
him,  eternal  hell. 

In  this  fitorj  of  Doctor  Faustiis,  which,  to  Marlowe  and  his  i 
poraries,  was  not  a  romance  but  a  reality,  the  episode  of  the  eve 
Helen  is  extremely  secondary  in  interest.  To  raise  a  dead  woa 
not  more  wonderful  than  to  turn  wisps  of  straw  into  horaea,  &o( 
perhaps  e^iisidered  the  easier  of  th«  two  miracles  ;  the  sense 
nary  ghostly  is  absent,  and  the  sense  that  Helen  is  the  gfa< 
long-dead  civilisdtion,  that  sense  which  is  for  us  the  whole 
tale,  could  not  exist  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Goethe's  Fi 
Helen  as  Goethe  himself  might  have  felt,  as  Winckelmaun 
antique  statue,  as  Schiller  felt  for  the  dead  Olympus  :  a  pAfisioniG 
imaginative  and  poetic,  horn  of  deep  appreciation  of  antiquity,  th 
tially  modem,  pftssiouate,  liostalgic  craving  for  the  past.  In  Mi 
play,  on  the  contrary,  Faustua  and  the  studenU  evoke  H( 
confused  pedantic  impres^sion  that  an  ancient  lady  must 
superior  to  a  modem  lady  as  an  ancient  poem,  be  it  even 
Claudian,  must  be  superior  to  a  modern  jtoem — it  is  a  humanist 
of  the  days  of  the  reWval  of  letters.  But,  by  a  straoge  phenc 
JSIarlowe,  once  realising  what  Helen  means,  that  bhe  is  thj 
women,  forgets  the  scholarly  interest  in  her.  Fau^tus,  onc4 
of  the  wonderful  woman,  forgets  that  he  had  uuiumuned  her 
his  and  his  friends'  })edantry  ;  he  sees  her,  loves  hei'j  and  burstft 
the  splendid  tirade  full  of  (laBsionate  fancy  : 

Wjifl  this  the  faca  that  launched  a  Lhuusand  slupa 
Ani\  burol  thutoplosa  towuru  of  Ilium! 
Swet't  HeU^n.  ui.ikti  me  immortal  with  ii  kiss ! 
Her  lipB  f*uck  furth  m;  foul !     .St'e  where  it  fliesi 
Come  Helr'H,  come  g^ive  mo  lay  toiil  ngrtia. 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  Heaveu  in  iu  thuso  lipft. 
Aud  nil  is  drof4  tbut  la  not  Uelann. 
I  wiU  ho  Pari«t  and  for  love  of  theu, 
luHtcud  of  Troy  shall  Wittenberg  he  tticked 
And  1  irill  cnmbut  vith  weak  Muncluiw. 
And  ^v&r  ihy  coluurs  on  mr  pluraofl  <:rc6t 
Yaa,  I  will  wouod  Achillu  in  the  boa]. 
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Ajid  then  return  to  Helen  for  a  kits. 
Oh  !  thou  art  fairor  than  the  ereniiig  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thonsand  ttara ; 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter 
When  ho  appeared  to  hapless  Semelp ; 
Uore  loToIy  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  oznre  arms ; 
And  none  but  thuu  bLult  be  my  paramour. 

This  is  a  real  passion  for  a  real  woman,  a  -woman  yery  different  from  the 
^lendid  semi-vivified  statue  of  Goethe,  the  Helen  lirith  only  the  oold, 
Uoodlees,  intellectual  life  which  could  he  infused  hy  enthusiastic  studies 
of  ancient  litei-atuve  and  art,  gleaming  bright  like  marble  or  a  spectre. 
This  Helena  of  Mai'lowe  is  noautiijue;  Uio  Elizabethan  diamatist,  like 
the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  could  not  conceive  the  purely  antique, 
despite  all  the  translating  of  ancient  wiiters  and  all  the  drawing  from 
sDcienl  marbles.  One  of  the  pixjse  vei-sioni*  of  the  story  of  Faustus  con- 
tma  a  quaint  accoimt  of  Helen,  which  sheds  much  light  on  Alarlowe's 
option : 

i)slad>  appean^l  Leforo  them  in  a  most  rich  gowao  of  purple  velret,  costly 

;  her  haire  hang^  downo  loose,  as  fitiru  as  the  beaten  gf>Id,  and  of  such 

that  it  reached  dovno  to  hor  hammos ;  having  nioet  amorous  colo-black  eyoa, 

it  and  pleasant  round  facu.  vith  lips  as  red  as  a  cheny  ;  her  cheeks  of  a  rose 

her  moalh  email,  her  neck  white  like  a  swan ;  tall  and  slender  of  pertonaga  ; 

10.  there  was  no  imporfoct  place  in  her;  she  looked  around  about  with  a 

['hawk*6  eye,  a  smiling  and  wanton  countenance,  which  neereband  inflamed  the 

of  all  the  students,  but  that  thoy  persuaded  themselves  bbo  was  a  spirit,  which 

them  lightly  pa|so  away  such  fancies. 

fair  dame  in  the  velvet  embroidered  gown^  with  the  long,  hanging 

^Mr,  this  Helen  of  the  original  Faustus  legend,  is  antique  only  in  name ; 

^  belongs  to  the  race  of  meclixval  and  modei-n  women — the  Lfiiuma, 

ttofi,  and  Simonettius  of  Petrarch,   Bocciij^cio,  and  Lorenzo  dei 

i :  she  is  the  Bister  of  that  slyly  sentimental  co<[uctto,  the  Monna 

of  Leonardo.     The  strong  iind  simple  women  of  Homer,  and  even 

I  «  Euripides,  majestic  and  mati'only  even  in  shame,  would  repudiate 

!  ™«  slmdcr,  smiling,  ogling  beauty ;    BriKcis,   though   tho  captive  of 

I  AdiiUes'  epe-ar,  would  turn  with  scom  from  her,     Tho  antique  woman 

'*'*  a  dignity  due  to  her  very  inferiority  and  rcstrictedness  of  position  ; 

«*«  has  the  nimpUcity,  the   completeness,   the   absence   of  everything 

^'^ggestivo  of  degradation,  like  that  of  some  stately  animal,  pure  in  its 

^^'inial  nature.      The  modern  woman,  with  more   freedom  and  more 

^^^,  rarely  approaches  to  thw  characier ;   nhe  is   too   complex  to  he 

P^Hect,  she  is  frail  because  she  has  an  ideal,  she  is  dubious  because  she 

^  free,  she  may  fall  because  she  may  rise,     Helen  deserted  MenelauB 

^'^d  brought  ruin  upon  Tmy,  therefoi-e,  in  the  eyes  of  antiquity,  she  was 

^®  victim  of  fate,  she  might  be  unruffled,  spotless,  majestic  j  but  to  the 

^^H  of  the  sixteenth  century  she  was  merely  frail  and  false.    The  rolling 

z^»k's  eye  and  the  wanton  smile  of  the  old  legend-monger  wo-ol^  \u).n« 
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perplexed  Homer,  but  they  were  necGSsary  for  M&rlowe ;  nw 
essentially  modern,  bo  had  probably  no  inkling  that  an  antique  H 
distingtuBhed  from  a  modem  conld  exist.  lu  the  paramour  of  1 
he  saw  merely  the  most  beautiful  woman,  some  fair  and  wiintoi 
ture,  dressed  not  in  chaste  and  uiajostic  luitique  dmpcry,  but  in  (^ 
garments  of  lawn,  like  those  of  Hero  in  hla  own  poem  : 

The  lining  purple  silk,  with  gilt  .hIjim  dmwn ; 

Her  wide  slevves  green,  and  bordLired  with  a  gTOTfl 

Where  Venus  in  hat  ooknl  glory  «trove 

To  pleoso  thu  cjirclcfia  and  diudaiuful  eyoa 

Of  prrjud  Adonia,  that  bcfure  her  lios ; 

Her  kirtle  Line  ...  . 

Vpon  her  hwid  sho  wow  a  myrtle  wreath 

From  wboncti  ber  vt-il  n^Ached  1o  the  ground  b«nciLth{ 

Her  veil  waa  artificial  flowere  and  loaves 

AVhouQ  workmanship  loth  man  and  boAnt  decesvea. 

Borne  slim  and  dainty  goddess  of  BotticoUi,  very  mortal  withalj  la 
BinacuR,  tightly  clad  in  brocaded  garments  and  clinging  cobwel 
beautiful  with  the  delicate,  dinphanous  beauty,  rather  emadati 
hectic,  of  hi^jh  rank,  nnd  the  conscious,  elaborate  foflcination  of  a  ^ 
offiisliion — a  creature  whom,  like  the  Gioconda,  Leonardo  mlgh 
spent  years  in  decking  and  painting,  ever  changing  the  omamei 
ever  altering  the  portrait;  to  whom  courtly  poet^  like  Bemli 
Castiglione  might  have  written  scores  of  sonnets  and  can/xmi 
hand^  her  eyes,  her  hair,  lier  lips — a  fanciful  inventory  to 
listened  langxiidly  under  the  cypresses  of  Florentine  gar 
such  being,  even  rarer  and  more  dubious  for  being  an 
England  of  EliisabetU,  was  Marlowe's  Helen ;  such,  and  not  a  j 
figure,  descended  fit>m  a  jiedestal,  white  and  maiblelikG  in  her  un 
dni{)ery,  walking  with  solid  step  and  unswerving,  placid  glance  il 
the  study,  crammed  with  books,  and  vials,  and  strange  instrumfl 
the  medieeval  M'izard  of  Wittenberg.  Mai-Iowe  deluded  liinuielf  I 
as  f  austus,  and  palmed  off  on  to  him  a  mere  modem  lady.  To  1 
real  spectre  of  the  antique  is  a  craWng  of  onr  own  century.  ' 
attempted  to  do  it  and  failed,  for  wJiat  reasons  we  have  seen^  bni 
of  ua  poaaeBs  the  charm  wherewith  to  evoke  for  oorselves  a  real  £ 
on  condition  that,  unlike  Faiistus  and  unlike  Goethe,  we  seek  i 
show  her  to  othei*s,  and  remain  satisfied  if  the  weii'd  luid  gloriooft 
baunt  only  our  own  imagination. 


i7joni— ' 
to  wU 

escraH 
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i-pn  Tnoi-e  flistinctly  inai-kfi  tho  gnlf  ■between  om*  mode  of 
'Umt  of  our  forefathers  than  the  total  disixppnaraneo  of 
ing  from  modem  libernture.  Parables  or  apologues  have 
["ifttionfl  tl»^  primitive  exercise  of  the  invcntivo  faculty; 
il  uftp,  wliether  as  a  vehiclo  of  instruction  or  a  source 
it,  proves  their  jjowcr  of  appealing  to  some  common 
iraanity.  Hunyan'H  "  Pilgrim's  Pi-ogress"  in  the  lafc-t  of  this 
mpoutiona  wliicL  has  attained  to  anything  like  wideapread  popu- 
l  m  the  preceding  centuriea  all  productions  addressed  to  the 
m  minwin,  wbother  in  poetry,  ai't,  or  drama,  took  this  RymWical 
mlivisform.  Unadorned  human  nature  was  conAidoreil  too 
onmmon  a  thing  to  ocrupy  the  attention  of  author  or  ptihlic  ; 
NTM  filled  by  imi»eTBonal  nbstructionfl  who  discoursed  in  dialogue 
»«  it  wEiA  edifying ;  poets  pcrsoDificd  nature  instead  of  desmb- 
Ek4tllt<iT8  were  not  satisfied  to  portray  a  woman  without  Hymbo- 
Folly  was  held  up  to  deriwion,  and  Wisdom  spoke  her 
lid  the  mummenes  of  carnival  masquerade ;  and  the 
from  the  wall  reiterated  in  still  more  emphatic 
kh»  pr««cber's  lesson  of  the  vanity  and  brevity  of  life. 
|m>  iTTCpresnble  human  element  thus  studiously  excluded  from 
f  fcalius  of  art  was  apt  to  assort  itself  in  the  most  unforeseen 
^  uid  thm  «ecoDdary  episodes  in  wliich  it  was  admitted,  as  it 
mflbnince,  developed  im  astonishing  tendency  to  growth  and 
^f|iuteoutof  proportion  to  the  humble  place  assigned  to  them. 
Vicenaad  Virtues,  and  all  the  exalted  though  shadowy 
and  jH?r»onil)cationfl  found  themselves  unexpecto<lly 
\f  KHM  troworihy  iutrtider  on  theii-  Olympic  society ;  and  the 
I  toQcbeft  of  broad  caricature,  or  interludes  of  comic  buffoonery, 
d  by  the  apptwnuice  on  the  scene  of  clowns  and  ostlers,  tavem- 
mI  ■OTHfttBS,  proved  more  int«i««itiBg  to  the  public  than  the 
ititodat  they  interrupted. 

UaooiMiirttof  f^liastian  I3rant  no  doubt  owed  its  universal  and 
laMad  p<>|mUrity  lo  the  happy  inconststoncy  of  its  author,  who, 
pdoffor  it  th(»  form  of  an  allegory,  out  of  deference  to  the 
I  Ik^ioo  of  thft  ftgp,  iinraeiiiatoly  caat  flsido  the  rwjtrictions 
j^nnbnlical  composition,  and  set  himself  in  downright  camctit 
^Hprwmnl  simplicity  to  sUgmatijie  tlie  vices  of  his  contempo- 
^H|U|>  Th  appears,   indeed,  in  the   fn  .    .    vrilh 


ioy  crow  all  jabbering  and  g' 
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we  do  not  follow  the  incidents  of  her  voyuge,  or  learn  how  those  on 
boArd  comported  thomselvas  on  tho  high-scas,  passin;^  instead  to  ft 
deacriptivB  catiiloguo  of  the  vnrioua  classes  of  men  whose  departure  from 
the  ways  of  wisdom  might  entitle  them  to  wear  the  cup  and  belli, 
distinctive  of  her  passengers.  Wo  may  be  sure  that  it  \a  tho  fiulingi 
prevalent  among  the  poet's  fellow -citizens  that  are  here  enumerated,  and 
that  the  good  burghers  of  Basle  and  Straaburg  etisily  recognisetl  ih« 
errors  of  their  neighbowra  in  pages  where  they  never  detected  uj 
aUuaion  to  their  own. 

Brant,  thus  outraging  the  prescriptions  of  high  art  as  understood  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  wrote  a  poem  which  made  an  epoch  in  GernaB 
literature,  marking  the  transition  from  the  foi-mal  conventionaliti«  of 
mysticism  to  the  fi-ee  interpretation  of  homely  nature.  Its  publicatiat 
created  an  immense  sexif^ation  not  only  in  Germany,  wheiv  it  ran  tiuoagli 
several  editions,  but  all  orei*  Kuiopo.  It  was  translatttl  into  latan, 
French,  English,  and  Dutch,  was  published  iu  various  adaptationn  sad 
followed  by  innum&rftbki  imitatiomt,  was  used  as  a  text  by  preachers  uid 
a  theme  by  moralists,  Iteiug  looked  on  almost  in  the  light  of  a  nev 
religious  revelutiou,  and  won  fur  its  author  the  enthnsListic  admiratioaof 
Erasmus,  whose  most  famous  work,  the  treatise  entitled  *.*  The  Praise  oC 
Folly,"  it  is  believed  to  have  suggested. 

Sebastian  Braut  led  a  p]*o±>perous  and  active  life,  and  made  a 
spicuous  figure  of  that  homely  burjjrhor  type  which  comprised  aU 
was  best  in  mediieval  trermany.  He  was  bom  at  Straaburg  in  1457  (or 
1458),  the  &on  of  Diebolt  Brant,  a  well-to-do  citizen,  and  went  in  U75to 
study  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Bftslo,  then  only  fifteen  yfiw 
established.  Here  he  was  phmged  into  that  atmosphero  of  theolc^iool 
controversy  which  the  fanions  council  had  bequeathed  i\s  a  legacy  to  ths 
fioene  of  its  discussions.  P/irty  feeling  in  society  still  ran  high  on  the 
points  debated  by  the  fathers,  and  the  University  was  <livided  into  two 
sects,  the  Realists,  headed  by  Johannes  &  Lapide,  and  the  Nominalists,  % 
more  axlvanced  school  of  thinkers,  who  advocated  philosophical  progreft 
and  eccleaiaaticid  reform.  Our  young  .studont  l)€came  an  anient  di«« 
ciple  of  the  former,  or  more  conservative,  party,  and  was  all  bis  lifo  * 
zealous  upholder  of  divinely  constituted  authority  in  Church  and  State. 

Like  Dante,  his  dream  of  an  ideal  society  was  based  on  the  j^a^ling 
conception  of  a  reatoi-od  and  perfected  Roman  Empire,  and  he  dedicated 
a  number  of  works  both  in  prose  and  verse  to  tho  service  of  the  hero  oi 
his  Utopia,  Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans,  under  whom  he  hoped  to 
Bee  his  scheme  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom  carried  into  eiTecL  Thus 
imbued  with  the  political  passions  of  his  day,  he  eai-ly  abandoned  the 
abetTactions  of  philosophy  for  the  more  practical  stndy  of  jurispnideDO^ 
and  taking  his  degree  iu  canon  law  in  1484,  married  in  the  fc^lowing 
year  Elizabeth  Burg,  and  established  Iiimself  in  Basle  for  the  praotioeof 
his  profession.  He  was  an  active  publicist  as  well  as  author,  for  hft 
edited  many  works  of  eminent  writers  on  civil  and  eoGl«siAStical  Uv^ 
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Sdnfta  a  share  in  preparing  the  celebrated  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  six 
>lioa,  with  the  commeubiry  of  Nicholas  a  Lyro. 

His  political  dreams  and  aspinitiona  were  shattered  hy  the  battle  of 

>oruach  in  1498,  when  his  hero  Maximilian  was  defeated  hy  the  Swiss  ; 

^nd  as  Basle  then  ceased  to  form  a  portion  of  the  empire,  he  left  it  in 

Uf^ust,  and  removed  with  liis  family  to  his  nntive  town  of  Straahurg. 

tie  aoon  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  affairs,  becoming  in  1501  syndic 

lad  public   advocate,   and,   two  years  Intei*,    Stadtschrcibcr,   or  city 

notary.    He  calls  himself  by  the  more  dt<piitied  title  of  chancellor,  and 

held  indeed  an  office  of  considerable  importATicc,  as  ho  was  charged  with 

the  keeping  of  the  archives,  the  record,  in  the  shape  of  protocols,  of  the 

fittings  of  the  civic  council,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  correspondence 

▼ith  foreign  Rtates.     Amid  these  avocations  he  found  time  to  compile 

from  ancient  dcwuments  the  annala  of  the  town,  which  were  kept  in  the 

public  library,  and  destroyed,  with  other  valuable  records,  hy  the  great 

fire  produced  by  the  Prussian  bombardment  in  1870. 

t'  The  Emperor  Maximilian  recognised  Brant's  services  by  creating  him 
ftuncillor  of  the  Kmpire.  Nor  was  the  title  a  mere  illusory  one,  as  he 
I  more  than  once  summoned  to  the  imperial  camp  while  the  Concordat 
with  the  Holy  See  was  being  negotiated,  that  he  might  take  part  in  the 
dfilibpmtions  on  it.  Unlike  most  of  the  poets  of  his  age,  he  received  a 
kiiger  share  of  appreciation  from  his  cozitemponvries  than  from  posterity ; 
•ad  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  among  other  critics,  paid  a  public  tribute 
ttr  his  genius  when,  during  his  visit  to  Strasburg  in  1514,  he  repeatedly 
vprmed  to  the  assembled  citizens  his  admiration  of  "  the  incompai-able 
Bnnt." 

His  popularity  was  probably  due  in  some  degree  to  his  personal 
!  qualities,  as  the  portraits  of  him  prefixed  to  the  various  editions  of  his 
(  works  are  not  without  a  certain  fascination.  We  see  him  there  in 
^bwd  cap  and  civic  robes,  with  a  type  of  face  more  Italian  than  German, 
M»d  suggesting  aristocratic  lineage  mther  than  the  i-espectable  third 
"•tote  from  which  he  sprang.  The  nose  is  long  but  delicately  cut,  and 
On  the  slight  mobile  lips  hovers  an  incipient  amile,  in  which  a  toucli  of 
tensstic  humour  is  temjiered  by  sweetness  and  geniality. 

The  "  Narrenschiff "  was  first  publishfd  in  Basle,  in  1 494,  and  quickly 
Ittainod  a  Euro])Oan  celebrity.  It  is  divided  into  110  chapters,  each 
leacrihing  a  separate  type  of  human  folly,  and  each  illustrated  by  a 
roodcat,  of  which  the  poet  is  suppoHcd  to  have  suggested  the  design  to 
Eie  artist.  In  the  execution  of  these  illustrations  critics  believe  they 
the  work  of  five  several  hands,  i-eprosenting  as  many  different 
skill,  and  some  are  attributed  to  Martin  Schiin  of  Oolmar. 
%ey  are  fnll  of  spirit  ami  vigour,  and  the  action  in  them  is  conveyed 
ith  auch  dramatic  efficiency  that  they  have  the  interest  of  a  series  of 
jenes  in  a-  comedy  of  manners.  They  represent  the  humorous  side  of 
ke  BAtire  much  moro  strongly  than  does  the  text ;  where  the  author's 
eas  in  enforcing  hw  moral  overpowers  the  comic  view  of  t\» 
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subject  in  bifl  mind,  and  makos  him  rather  a  censor  than  satinflt  Tit 
composition  doubUess  owed  ite  popnloritj  as  much  to  its  {notoniil 
A8  to  its  poetical  merito,  and  we  may  atSeiy  prenimo  that  tlie  more 
literary  work  would  long  since  havo  passed  into  oblivion  had  it  been 
Roparatod  from  ita  artistic  embellishments.  In  asking  the  reader  then  to 
fallow  US  in  tiinuDg  o^'or  its  pages,  we  shall  direct  his  attention  priud- 
{tally  to  these,  as  the  more  entertaining  j)oiiion  of  the  sabject,  g^vix^onlj 
a  few  short  extracta  as  a  sample  of  the  ]joom. 

Tljc  frontispiece  represenUs  the  "  NarrenKchiff"  as  a  top-heavy giUef, 
with  high  poop  oud  prow,  ab<jut  to  .start  on  her  voyage  "  Ad  Niuw- 
goniam/*  an  the  motto  declares,  with  an  obvious  pun  on  Nartf  a  Cool 
Stixiamers  are  fluttering  from  mofits  and  rigging,  and  the  crew,  all  weB^ 
ing  the  livery  of  Folly,  the  hood  with  jangling  liella  and  projecting  hon» 
in  the  shape  of  iisses'  oars,  are  vociferating  "  Gaudeamus  omnes "  wivfa 
exaggerated  gestures  of  hilarity.  One  standing  on  the  prow  beclctnUi 
meantime,  to  a  smaller  boat,  whoeo  crew,  with  outiitretchod  handti,  an 
imploring  the  ship  to  wait,  har  noc^i.  Zu  schyff,  tu  sch^iff^  hriLUt ;  ett 
ff<U,es8tjat/  (On  board,  on  bannJ,  brothers;  it  goes,  it  goes!)  are  U« 
vords  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  s|K)kesman  of  the  hirger  voanl,  to 
harry  their  arrival.  In  thu  upper  half  of  the  page  a  cart  is  seen  coft 
veying  another  company  of  fooU  by  land  to  tho  same  destioatioo.  ll 
the  text,  sledgee  and  wheeled  vehicles  are  classed  with  boats  and  gaUoTi^ 
as  equally  coming  under  the  deliuition  ship. 

This  coufuf^ion  of  ttirms,  and  other  hints  iu  the  poem,   have  gi 
German  commentators  the  idea  that  the  Shij>  of  Fools  was  not 
gother  a  creation  of  the  author's  imagination,  but  had  an  oc-tual  e 
OS  ]nu't  of  the  popular  shows   and  mummerips  at  camivaltide. 
trace  the  institution  as  far  back  as  tho  ancient  Teutouic  worship  of 
as  the  spring  goddess,  whose  car  or  ship,  borne  along  the  rivers  or  into 
mountains,  was  supposed  to  carry   peace  and  fruitfulness  in  its 
The  imago  of  the  goddess,  those  of  otlier  divinities,  and  the  priiMti 
aecrated  to  her  service,  were  at  first  the  sole  occupants  of  her  mystic 
but  hiter  it  was  invaded  by  the  people,  and  doubtless  originated 
forms  of  Shrovetide   revelry.     Somewhat   fur-fetched,    however, 
the  snggebted  derivation  of  carnival  fi-om  car  navcUe^  notwithstj 
the  coincidence  that  the  Greeks  and  RomiuiB  were  socustomed  to 
a  ship  to  Isiti  on  March  5. 

A  monkish  chrouicle  records  a  strange  procession  as  ha^-inj? 
place  in  the  year  1133,  aewningly  showing  that  the  mti  ;'  -he 

worship  Btill   lingei*ed    in   Uic  popular  mind   through  i.  ,ie 

On  the  ooca:^on  in  i^uesliou,  a  slup  was  built  in  a  forest  in   the 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  placed  on  wheels,  and  drawn  through  tho  cou 
escorted  by  singing  aud  dancing  crowds  of  l^oth  sexfx.     At  Maes 
it  was  provided  With   a   mast   aud   sail,  iind   bo   '        ' 
water,  received  witli  acclamation  and  rejoicing  1  < . 
each  town  it  pasKd,  and  by  thorn  forwarded  the  next  stago  in  its  pnt* 
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^L  Tba  monk  wbo  chroaicIoB  this  singular  colcbration  speaks  of 
^ft  tarns  of  the  stroogeet  reprobfttion  as  an  act  of  pagan  -worship, 
^Bi  a  lino  in  Brant's  poem,  saying  that  the  **Nft!Tensc}uff"  was  to 
Hham!  in  the  n^ngfa^Mjarh^xxi  of  Aix,  seems  to  indicitto  the  snrviv&l  of 
^kilar  custom  down  to  his  own  cUys,  and  its  eml>odiment  in  the 
MMnrork  of  his  allegory. 

T!tf  framework  only,  or  rather  the  introduction,  for  all  nautical 
ijmbo&sm  is  drop^ied  after  the  first  |Mge,  and  the  subsequent  illustra- 
tiom  of  the  varioos  typee  of  folly  are  not  in  any  way  wrought  into 
tb  origmal  dfyiign,  The  action  portniyod  in  the  woodcuts  is,  on  the 
olbrhandi  vc«n«rilly  tigurative  or  cmbkuuitic  in  indojwndont  fashion, 
■  that  we  foUr>w,  in  point  of  fiict,  a  serii^  of  pictoriiil  allcKori^,  with 
i^lsnatot^  texts.  Some  of  these  are  conceived  in  a  highly  poetic  and 
IMpnitim  Bpirit,  Like  that  which  (icrsonifim  the  presumptuous  and 
mUmi  fool  an  a  man  looking  idly  out  of  an  upper  window,  while  his 
nof  in  >'  V  the  thunderlx>ltfl  of  heavou.     The  way  in  which  the 

akmity  -  '^-^   his  dwoIUn;^  is   mndo   visible,  in   the  shape  of  a 

huuser  wicirled  by  a  gigantic  hand  stretching  from  Uio  clouchi,  is  not 
a  certain  rade  force  of  expression,  while  its  effects  are  shown  in 
barstang  from  doors  and   windows  on  the  ground  floor.     In 
to  this  type  of  ovorweening  carelessness  we  have  in  the  next 
I  picitire  of  the  meddlesome  and   officious  fool,  who  is  seen  in 
Ititode  of  Atbs,  bowed  down  by  the  self-imposed  burden  of  the 
the  dtxJe  of  th»  sphere  I'e&titig  on  his  shouldoin,  fi-aming  like 
a  panoraxoa  of  treoH.  towns,  estiinries,  and  mountaintj. 
tli«   iliiLttralion   prefij^cd  to  the  chaptor  on   worldly  ambition, 
I's  wheel  is  seen,  guided  in  ita  revolution  by  a  htiud  extended 
sky,  while  thrctf  assus,  deckeil  with  Folly's  cap  and  bells,  repro- 
,ia  their  diffiBrent  positions,  tbo  vnriouH  stages  of  a  humnn  career. 
bmg  bomfi  rapidly  upwanis,  the  second  is  triumphautly  but 
\j  pttnibod   on  the  tonii>r>rary  summit,  grasping  in  his  forepaws 
of  sovereignty,  and  thr  tliird  is  wliirled  downwards  in  procipi- 
iU     There  w  tx)Ui  humour  and  vigorous  doaign  in  the  variety 
and  expnattiitju   as^^gnrd  to   the  aspiring  qimdnipods,  and 
ia  pointed  by  a  skull  and   grave-stone  in   the  foreground, 
the  uommun  end  of  all  Fortune's  changes.     It  is  worthy  of 
that  this  design  is  almost  a  facsimile,  with  tho  substitution  only 
for  h^jtv^  and  dugs,  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  as  represented  on 
oU  iaroU,  or  emblumutical  plaN'ing  cards,  although  they  are  not 

to  have  been  much  used  in  Germany. 
TW  Uion  of  nsmainiiig  uoinflu^uced  by  empty  and  foolish  tullung 
!•  4ol6vtoi  by«>-i  a  l)el]  ^t^Luding  on   the  ground,  mouth 

^waifiUv  lua  a  lox  pliusu  of  a  cUpper,  t^i  sji^iufy  nt  onco 

tke  tai]«it(nMS  and  mabguity  of  evil  speakers ;  white  tho  hopeliMsiiess  of 
•CtBBpttng  to  iita>p  their  mouths   by  kindness  is  indicated  by  a   miLn 
hirinif  floiir  with   both  luinds  out  of  a  sack.     Tlie  figure  holding  a 
TOC  SJL— MO.  218.  12. 
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hiilnnce  in  hw  hand,  the  heavier  scale  oontaimniir  a  tuiTeted  feailal  S^| 
the  Hgliter  the  celestial  sphere,  emblazonotl  with  sun,  moon,  and  sta^ 
is  emblematical  of  the  folly  ■which  consists  in  preferriug  temporal  to 
eternal  hiippiness. 

In  another  'woodcut  a  fool  is  seen  riding  on  a  cray-fifih,  hi«  hand 
pierced  by  a  reed  he  has  leant  on,  his  mouth  Japing  for  a  dove  flying 
towai-da  him  ready  roasted  ;  and  the  text  explains  tliis  allegory  as  mgni- 
fying  those  who  expect  I'ewards  they  have  not  earned  either  in  Ufl 
world  or  the  next.     The  figui'e  who  appears  complacently  playing  tliT 
ba^'>i|)e8,  while  a  harp  and  lute  lie  neglecte<l  at  his  feet,  ia,  we  finii, 
intended  for  those  empty-minded  prattlern  who  prefer  their  own  frivo- 
lous babble  to  anything  Ijetter  or  more  improving.     Samaon,  shorn  by 
Dalilah,  is,  as  we  see  at  a  glance,  a  type  of  that  numerous  class  wbo 
cannot  Icoop  their  own  counsels;  while  the  group  ronnd  a   table  wilta 
cards  and  dice,  the  vain  fool  contemplating  himself  in  a  mirror,  and  tM| 
officious  one    who   runa  to  put    out  the  fire  iu  his  neighbour's  hooaev 
Wring  hifi  own  in  flames,  point  equally  obvious  morals.     One  of  thf. 
most  striking  illustrations  is  that  prefixed  to  the  section  on  those  wBfl 
withhold  the  tntth  from  human  respect,  and  this  failing  is  symboHsM 
with  considerable  dramfttif^  force  by  a  monk  in  the  pulpit  who  holds  his 
finger  to  Ms  lips  with  a  winctimonious  expression,  while  some  of  tio 
congregation  threaten  him  with  swords  and  sticks,  and  others  sleep  i^ 
various  attitudes*  on  benches,  and  on  tl\e  steps  of  the  pulpit.  V 

The  only  illustration  in  which  the  actual  Ship,  the  titnlar  subject «' 
the  allegory,  rejippftars,  is  a  sufficiently  striking  one.     In  this  it  is  wm 
capsized  in  a  tempestuous  sea,   with  the  gigantic  figure  of   Antichrist 
seated  on  its  i*eversexl  keel ;  he  holds  a  scourge  in  one  hand,  a  sack  of 
gold  in  the  othei*,  and  a  monstrous  flying  fiend  blows  into  his  ear  with 
a  bellows.     The  fools  are  struggling  in  the  waves,  or  seeking  refuge  M 
a  crazy  boat,  while  another,  freighted  with  a  pious  crew  in  various  atti^ 
tudes  of  devotion,  and   labelled  as  the  bark  of  Peter,  is  drawn  to  th* 
shore  by  the  saint  himself,  his  key  serv-ing  very  oppoi-tnnely  as  a  boft^ 
hook.     The  sea  is  sti-ewn  with  books,  and  the  text  i-ofers  to  the  abase 
of  the  printing-press  in  spreading  hei*etical  doctrines.  ■ 

If  there  were  any  attempt  at  logical  arrangement  in  the  poem,  ths" 
cata8tix)phe   would   naturally   bring  it  to  a  conclusion,   instead  of  oc* 
curring,  as  it  doea,  at  a  comparatively  early  stage.     The  same  absence 
of  consti*uctive  skill  ia  miuufe«t  throughout,  and  the  various  vices  and 
failings  stigmatised  by  the  author  are  jumbled  indiscriminately  togethdM 
without  any  pretence  at  classification  or  general  plan,  while  some  of  th? 
chapters  are  so  nearly  repetitions  of  subjects  already  dealt  with,  that 
the  same  woodcut  does  duty  a  second  time.     This  failure  in  artistic 
symmetry  is,  however,  oounterbaliuiced   by  lively  vigour  of  langoftge, 
fluent  versification,  and  inexbauatiblc  fertility  of  imagery  and  illtistration : 
the  moral  of  each  chapter  being  pointed  by  a  string  of  inatanoes,  bibliodf 
clsBsicaly  and  legendary,  grouped  togothei*  with  naive  iinmnnrinnimftW  rf 
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ity.  Tho  poem,  which  was  M-ritten  in  the  Swtibian  diftloct, 
^  la  manj  porLs,  fuitiqufttod  aud  obsolote  tnmH  of  speech,  but 
BrafeSBd  rersioo,  publiMbo<1  at  Borlin  in  I87'2,  ofrci*s  no  diflioulty 
la^  while  it  preser%'es  the  nicy  tcrscn&sd  of  the  otiginal. 

ehopter  bt^giim  with  a  Roi-t  of  motto  in  a  rhyming  triplet, 
Y  oxplfttuitory  of  the  accompanying  woodcut,  as,  for  instance, 
I  on  men  who  are  foolUhly  suspicious  and  watcliful  of  their 
hich  open  than : — 

I'TvLTo  wiBcr  graashopporv  to  count, 
Or  i*(mr  treith  vtAtt  in  tho  fount, 
Th&b  orer  womon  gnAvd  to  mount. 
ilc  flnda  much  pain  and  littlt  plouun, 
\Vbo  keopM  hilt  wifo  like  biildon  iroaaura  : 
If  good,  alio  waoU  no  guide  nor  paator 
If  bad,  will  cheat  both  man  and  mtistor. 
ion   rqti^esonttf  n  man  carefully   t^'ndinjL^  a  Uuc-k  of  gra^s- 
aaotht^r  eucrgeticiiUy  jwui-ing  a  jug  of  water  down  a  well ; 
wonuuLi  looking  oat  of  an  up|>er  window,  watchc«  their  futile 
with  a  9lyiy  sarcastic  espi^ehsiou  of  countenance. 
prologue  do«oril>r6  the  work  as  ovoketl  by  the  genera    iusenai- 
kb«  pahlie  to  other  touching,  nnd  ufl<.<r  netting  foilh  tlie  nuthorV 
e  a  refonnor  of  monds*  dilates  on  the  universal  applicability  of 

We  well  may  will  it  Foll/a  Mirror. 
BiticQ  every  fool  tliere  Mca  hi<»  error. 

I'  Hia  proper  worth  would  eu'.'h  mau  know, 

I  Tba  Olaaa  of  Fools  the  truth  will  atjow. 

I  Who  moeta  hta  imago  on  the  page, 

I  May  team  to  deem  binuelf  no  sago. 

I  Nor  ahriok  hia  nothingnoBS  to  vao, 

[  SioGo  naught  that  liras  from  fault  is  free, 

I  And  who  in  confcienco  da.ro  hi  sworn, 

I  That  cap  and  bolls  he  noVr  hath  worn, 

I  Ho  wh'>  his  foolishnMS  deseriea 

\  Alons  ili-Mfves  to  rank  a«  wise, 

^  Whila  who  doth  wisdom's  aira  rehauM 

i  Hay  stand  godfather  to  my  xcim, 

m  fisfiilo  versification  and  fluent  BententiouB  cftdence  run 
p  ti('  »nd  chapter  after  chiipter,  nor  does  the  metre 

y  IVoa  1  :  brevity.     It  resembles  that  of  *•  Hndibraa  " ; 

li  fialbi  £ar  ahoK  of  the  point  and  polish  of  language  achiovod  by 
Thm  following  linea,  howcvetp  taken  also  from  the  prologue^  havo 
tf  of  his  ringing  cadroce : — 

For  jwt  and  aamtvit,  use  nnd  sport, 
Ham  fools  atMuad  of  av«ry  sort. 
Ths  siga  maj  livrs  tlnd  Wisdoiti's  ndes. 
And  Fully  laara  Ao  waj*  of  fools, 
I>oUj  rich  and  poor  my  Terse  doCh  ntrikc, 
Tlia  bad  find  badno«,  like  flnds  like. 

I2«a 
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A  cap  on  many  a  onu  I  fir, 
Who  fftin  to  wear  it  would  omit, 
Were  I  to  mcatioo  him  bj  name, 
*'  I  knov  yoQ  not."  he  would  «xrlaim. 

The  "Nori-eiiRchiiT'"  is  full  of  indicAtions  of  the  mnnners  of  Iho 
and  the  woodcuts  ore  a  ciir!ou»  ahidr  of  its  costumes.  In  one  a  faatiioo^ 
ftbly  dressed  lady  is  coming  out  of  church,  and  is  met  in  the  couTt>'anl 
by  a  knight  about  to  enter,  his  falcon  j>erchod  on  the  wrist,  hia  dogs 
yelping  and  snarling  at  hia  heoLs.  Thus  attended,  the  gallant  spot 
devotions  are  likely  to  ho  a  greater  source  of  distraction  to  his 
boors  than  of  profit  to  himself,  and  accordingly  the  text  rebukes  this 
respectful  fashion  of  assisting  at  sernce.  The  long  peaked  shoes  vl 
were  Uio  prevailing  fiisliion  of  the  time  figure  universally  in  the 
trations,  and  in  tho  chapter  on  the  desecration  of  feast  days  by 
labour,  having  the  toes  of  these  "Schnabelschuhe"  stuflbd  with 
SO  as  to  make  them  wearable,  is  enumerated  na  one  of  the  unni 
tasks  frequently  imposwl  on  servants. 

The  fifteenth  centuiy  would  seem  to  have  been  no  whit  b( 
in  the  tricks  of  trade — a  special  section  is  devoted  to  their  reprol 
and  false  weights,  short  measure,  light  money,  copper  gilt  to  pa 
gold,  inferior  furs  dyed  in   imitation  of  real,  lame  horses  fitted 
padded  shoes   to  appear  sound,  are  enumerated  among  the   fom 
deceit  in  vogue.     Kor  is  the  adtilteration  of  food  a  modem  ini 
tion,  for  in  tho  wootlcut  we  have  the  wine  merchant  introducing 
maimer  of  foreign  substances,  "saltpcti-e,  sulj-hur,  lx>ne8,  mustard, 
ashes,"  into   tho   barrel,  while   the  alchymist,  busy  with  retorts 
crucibles,  is  seen  ean-ying  on  another  form  of  imposture,  now  hap{ 
exploded. 

The  long  chapter  which  reprehends  over -indulgence  in  the  pleast 
of  the  table  gives  a  curious  view  of  tho  social  ciiatoms  of  the  time, 
the  author's  naive  hints  on  good  mannora  imply  a  considerable  \an 
them  among  his  contemporaries.     Some,  he  says,  are  too  nice  to 
themselves  to  salt  with  their  fingers,  but  he  for  hia  paii.  would  pi 
seeing  a  clean  hand  thrust  into  the  salt-trellar  to  a  knife,  which,  for 
he  knows,  may  have  last  been  used  in  skinning  a  CAt.     The  nice  point  | 
etiquette  thus  raised  seems  to  imply  that  the  simple  expedient 
common  tialt-spoon  had  not  yet  been  hit  upon,  while  we  also  infer 
tho  context  that  each  guest  brought  his  ovm  table  battery,  consiiit 
prolwibly  of  a  large  clasp  knife.     The  poet  al^o  condemns  as  a  breftchi 
politeness  the  device  of  blowing  into  ti  gluss  to  clear  nway  any 
fallen  in,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  a  knife,  or  oven  of  a  ] 
bread  to  remove  theiu,  though  the  latter  ptiased  for  the  more 
solution  of  the  difficulty.      Among  gentlefolk  ho  ciWdently  thiuki 
correct  thing  would  be  to  call  for  a  fresh  glass,  though  he  considemfi 
remarks  that  from  a  poor  man  such  a  costly  piece  of  refinement 
be  too  much  to  expect,  and  ho  would  a[i]mrcntly  give  him  a  dis| 
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alight  deviatioD  from  tho  strict  laws  of  good  breeding.  The 
rbo  tQ  helping  his  neighbours  selticte  the  worse  j>ortions  for  them, 
nwving  thp  >tcttcr  for  himself,  he  wJio  tiimfi  the  dish  round  when  it 
-fore  Jiim  iu  onler  to  take  u  Kwurely  Rurvoy  and  choose  tho  moat 
:l\.'..ii-^  roOTTM'ls  thn  man  who  cits  too  fiist,  si)eftks  too  loud,  or  mono- 
polum  the  general  convcrsntiont  all  come  in  for  their  share  of  reprobation ; 
mi  these  Crifiing  instances  show  how  mvrrowly  the  satirist  scanned 
iwtvire,  and  how  keenly  he  ridiculed  its  smallest  fallings  and 


Ittis  minuteness  of  detail  choi-actorises  the  (>oem  throughout,  and, 
*tiil«  it  odds  to  its  interest  &s  an  antiquarian  relic,  undoubtedly  detracts 
fram  its  literary  merit.  The  sense  of  proportion  seems  to  have  been 
*V)ttng  in  the  author's  mind,  and  he  alluta  no  greater  bi)ace  to  tho 
temciatioQ  of  wickedness  thou  to  the  analysis  of  mere  social  selfiBhucss. 
^*'"*  'V.U  *wy  oondesoenaiou  to  tritlea  which  militated  ogniu^t  him  us  on 
,  dotibUess  increoMxi  his  usefulness  as  a  preacher;  for  while  actual 
>'ue  IK  almost  imptrgnable  to  satire,  tho  enforcement  of  tho  minor 
iBonlittAi  corned  fairly  wiihin  itA  scope.  Thus  if  Sekifitian  Brant's  scn- 
tetioiu  wisdom  helped  notMng  to  tlie  observanoo  of  Uie  Decalogue,  it 
■i^at  l«aAt  hinder  breaches  of  tho  social  code ;  and  if  giimestcrs,  cheats, 
■id  dmnkords  wsro  impervious  to  his  ridicule,  the  man  who  inconreni- 
■nd  his  neighbouta  at  dinner  might  feai*  to  find  it3  shafts  borrowed  by 
tongucfl,  in  revenge  for  hia  greediness  or  garrulity.  At  any  rate  oiur 
did  bid  best  to  deprive  wickedness  of  its  pre&tige  by  cla&sing  it 
•nil  f'  ?  Cir  deserved  well  of  hia  generation. 

Til  :    version   of   the    "  Nanvoachiff,"   published   in    1509, 

ttUined  to  U£«rly  aa  great  a  celebrity  as  the  German  text.  It  is  rather 
avkptaticn  than  a  translation,  and  I'ouks  almost  as  an  original  poem, 
^  tt«  prolixity  of  style  and  tedious  versification  give  no  idea  of  the 
|tt)f  taauow  which  gives  point  and  int^i&iveness  to  Brant's  satire.  Ittt 
Hlkor^  AloxanJer  Barclay,  wiui  a  Domiuicau  monk  or  Black  Friar, 
*^tm  coDflCMBiOD  in  matters  of  doctrino  was  evidently  as  elastic  as  that 
l^tbe  Vieor  of  Bray  in  |x>litics,  ainco  ho  oc^juioaood  calmly  in  tho  Refor- 
Sition,  and  roofivod  prcfrnncnt  under  Rl ward  VI,  Having"  travelled 
te  tke  eonilnent  iu  hiiii  youtli,  he  was  familiar  with  foroi};n  tongues,  and 
*»  «  man  of  conaidiTahlo  attainments.  Besides  his  translation  of  Brant, 
W  k  bcii  known  oa  the  author  of  a  serioA  of  Eclogues,  which  held  a  good 
jfc*  In  tbfi  lit<'ratun>  of  the:-  time.  Barclay *»  "  Sliip  of  Fools  "  ia  chiefly 
T^tnifiiij^  OS  a  study  *jf  Iiuiguage,  being  tho  only  important  work  iu 
hjjIiA  verte  produced  in  the  interval  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser, 
"k  Written  in  »tnjn^  idiomatic  viirnaculai*,  and  eml>odioa  many  popular 
N^wtiial  phrofics  still  in  nm^  and  here  found  for  tho  fii-st  time  Ln  litem- 
'^liMtlie  «Kr]i»t  coUoctiuii  of  '  i  overb.s — thatof  Ileywood — was 

MpoUiahed  till  lo4G.     Tliu.-^  ^.  m  iU  p;ige!S  "\Mien  tlio  stode  is 

•^ytj  to  «byt  the  itahlu  door."  "  BottcT  is  a  frond  iu  courto  tlmn  a  peny 
^f<vaL*    '*A  crowe  to  pnlL"    *' Bettor  haue  one  btrde  sure  within 
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tby  •Willi,  or  fiist  in  a  cage  than  twenty  scoi*e  without/'  while  the  Eclogott 
uro  still  more  rich  in  the  homely  wit  of  tUo  popular  iJiom. 

Barclay's  poem  furnished  Sir  Edwaril  Coke's  caustic  wit  with  ft 
mctophor  for  a  aneer  at  his  great  rival.  Tlie  Urat  edition  of  the  "Novum 
Oigonum  "  had  on  it«  litlo-page  a  woo<.lciit  of  a  ahip  p;issing  the  StraiU 
of  Hercules,  to  mgnify  the  new  realms  about  to  be  explored  by  philo- 
sophy;  ondou  the  presentation  copy  given  to  Coke  the  following  dogj^rel 
rhyme  was  insciibcd  in  his  handwriting,  above  the  proud  device  of  the 
author : — 

It  daserroth  not  to  be  rend  in  achoots, 

Bat  to  he  fr«ight«d  In  the  Ship  of  Fools. 

Tn  modem  English  literature  the  "  Ship  of  Fools  "  ia  more  rare! 
intvoducoU,  and  probably  the  latest  allusion  to  it  occurs  in  a  now  nearly 
forgotten  novel  called  "  Crotchet  Castle,"  by  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  a 
writer  of  the  last  generation.  Tho  princijuil  chanicters  of  the  work  are 
discuBsing  a  projected  pleasure  voyage  up  the  Thames  and  by  the  head 
waters  of  the  Severn  into  the  EIlesmei*e  Canal,  when  Lord  IJossnowl. 
tho  butt  of  the  party,  expresses  a  hope  that  if  he's  to  be  one  of  the  ana- 
pany  the  alilp  is  not  to  be  the  ship  of  fools,  thereby,  of  course,  misiiiga 
universal  luugh  against  himself. 

This  imaginaiy  cxixidition  had  actually  been  made  by  Peacock,  w| 
hero  dcflcribes  it,  in  company  with  the  poet  Shelley,  tho  explorers  folloi 
ing  tho  windings  of  the  Thames  until,  as  the  former  graphically  puts  it 
in  a  letter,  its  entire  volume  had  dwindled  to  so  nan*ow  a  thread  aa  to 
bo  turned  aside  by  a  cow  lying  placidly  recumbent  across  its  course.  It 
was  during  this  excursion  that  Shelley  visited  Lecbdale  in  Glouoestw* 
shire,  the  scene  commemorated  by  the  beautiful  lines  on  "ASununer 
Evening  Chmxihyard,"  beginning — 

The  wind  haa  swept  from  the  wide  atmospbero 
Each  Ta]>our  that  obftcared  the  ftuos^t's  ray  ; 

And  pallid  oTcning  I  wiacs  its  beaming;  hair 

In  du&kier  braids  nroum!  the  languid  eyea  of  day ; 

Silonco  and  twilight,  unbrlori-*!  of  men, 

Creep  Iiand  in  band  from  yon  obscurest  glen. 

It  would  seem  that  an  additional  wave  of  Lethe  has  rolled  over 
work  of  Brant  and  Barclay  in  tlie  generation  intervening  between 
Shelley's  time  and  our  own,  for  a  passing  reference  like  tlie  above  would 
scarcely  be  undei-stood  by  the  novel-reading  public  of  the  present  day. 
The  famous  satire  is  at  last  forgotten,  amid  the  multitude  of  cpbexnerftl 
novelties  that  bmden  the  libraiy  shelves,  and  few  care  to  explore  ita 
antiquated  pages.  Yet  the  picture  parables  and  homely  truisms  in 
verso  with  which  their  author  seeks  to  illustrate  and  enforce  his  plsin 
old-world  morality  might  bo  foiind  more  entertaining  than  the  steiw- 
t}7>cd  conventionalities  of  many  a  modem  volume. 
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(fr£  hi/  our  start/  in  l!t^  East, 
Becarue  Vu  Eastern  f     yot  tftt  Itast. 
We  piace  U  there  btcauac  we  /ear 
To  hrifuj  iU  partthle  too  near, 
Afui  <t™<?/t  wtt/t  an  unguarded  Itaiul 
Our  dtar,  confiding  ruxtive  land,) 

A  certain  Calipb|  in  the  days 
The  race  aflected  vagrant  way-^, 
And  prowled  at  eve  for  good  or  bad 
Id  lanes  ami  alleys  of  Bagdad, 
Once  found,  at  cdgo  of  the  bazaar, 
E'en  where  tbo  poorest  workers  are, 
A  Cfti*\er. 

Fair  his  work  and  fine 
With  myBttaiea  of  inIac<Hl  design, 
And  fihapoB  of  shut  aigniiiconce 
To  Atight  but  an  anointed  glance, — 
The  dreams  and  TisiomH  that  grow  plain 
Id  darkoDod  chan^bers  of  the  brain. 

But  all  day  busily  he  wrought 

From  (lawn  to  eve,  and  no  one  bought; — 

Save  when  Bomo  Jew  with  look  askant. 

Or  keen-eyed  Greek  from  the  Levant^ 

Would  pause  awhile, — depreciate, — 

Then  buy  a  month's  work  by  the  weight, 

Bearing  it  swiftly  over  seas 

To  garmsh  rich  men's  treasuries. 

And  now  for  long  none  bought  at  all, 
So  lay  hci  sullen  in  his  stall. 
Him  thus  withdrawn  the  Caliph  found, 
And  smote  his  staff  upon  Uio  gromkd — 
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"  Ho,  there,  within  1    Hast  wares  to  sellt 
Or  slumber'st,  having  dined  too  weUt" 
"'Dined/"  quoth  the  man,  with  angry  eyes, 
"How  should  I  dine  when  no  one  buyst" 
"Nay,"  said  the  other,  answering  low, — 
"  Nay,  I  but  jested.     Is  it  so  1 
Take  then  this  coin,  but  take  beside 
A  counsel,  friend,  thou  hast  not  tried. 
This  craft  of  thine,  the  mart  to  suit, 
la  too  refined, — remote, — minute; 
These  small  conceptions  can  but  fail; 
'Twere  best  to  work  on  larger  scale, 
And  rather  choose  such  themes  as  wear 
More  of  the  earth  and  less  of  air. 
The  fisherman  that  hauls  his  net, — 
The  merchants  in  the  market  set, — 
The  couriers  posting  in  the  street, — 
The  gossips  as  they  pass  and  greet, — 
These  things  are  plain  to  all  men's  eyes, 
Therefore  with  these  they  sympathise. 
Further  (neglect  not  this  advice !) 
Be  sure  to  ask  three  times  the  price." 

The  Carver  sadly  shook  his  head; 
He  knew  'twas  truth  the  Caliph  said. 
From  that  day  forth  his  work  was  planned 
So  that  the  world  might  understand. 
He  carved  it  deeper,  and  more  plain; 
He  carved  it  thrice  as  large  again; 
He  sold  it,  too,  for  thrice  the  cost; 
— ^Ah,  but  the  Artist  that  was  lost ! 

AUSTIN  BOBSON. 


got  up  at  an  unearilLly 
liour  to  «ee  tho  Youth 
depart — all  of  us,  that  ifl 
to  Bay,  except  Mary 
Avon.  And  yet  ahe  was 
not  usually  lato.  ITio 
Laird  could  not  under- 
Rtand  it.  He  kept  walk- 
ing from  one  room  to  an- 
other, or  hovering  about 
the  hall ;  and  when  the 
btvakiiLgt  gong  souudetl, 
ho  refused  to  come  in 
iind  take  his  place  with- 
(>iit  bb  accustomed  com- 
paniun.  But  juat  at 
thia  moment  whom 
should  ho  behold  enter- 
>|icii  door  but  Mary  Avon  herself — laden  with  her  artistic 
»     H«  pounced  on  her  at  once,  and  aeized  the  canvas. 

tluDe,  what  have  ye  been  about  ?    Have  ye  done  all  this 
Yo  most  have  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  1 " 
A  rough  akctch,  after  all — or  the  beginnings  of  a  sketch, 
wide,  beautiful  sea  and  mountain  view  fx-om  the  garden 


tar"  mud  the,  in  a  somewliat  heaitating  way,  "  that  you 
CO  kind  aa  to  accept  from  mo  those  sketches  I  have 
'""  ''■  Dave — and — luid  if  they  were  at  Denny-mains, 
-?  (kirias  complet« — and — and  it  would  naturally 

Irom  tho  ganlun  hero " 

kt  her  for  u  moment,  with  a  grave,  |)tirhaps  wistful,  kind* 


Would  mtlirr  have  Boen  you  at  Donn}  inaina." 
rery  hut  woiil  hn  in  or  uttcn'J  foiicvniiiig  the  dream 
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that  had  just  boon  distorbed.  And  it  was  only  about  ibis  time,  I 
think,  that  we  begnn  to  recogniso  the  simple,  large,  noble  naluns  of 
this  man.  W*c  had  been  too  much  inclined  to  regnrd  the  morr*  Lusks 
and  eitemals  of  his  chai'actor — to  laugh  at  hLs  aasuraption  ofparovliLJ 
importance,  his  solemn  discuBRicns  of  the  Sample  case,  his  idiotic  stone 
about  Homoab.  And  it  was  not  a  mere  freak  of  genei-oaity  that  njvealed 
to  UB  something  of  the  finer  nature  of  tbia  old  Scotchman.  Pwplo  a* 
rich  a8  lie  have  often  prud  bigger  sums  than  10,300/.  for  the  fmlheranoe 
of  a  Jiobby.  But  it  was  to  put  away  his  hobby — it  was  to  destroy  for 
evei*  the  "  dream  of  his  old  ago  " — that  be  bad  been  thus  munifioeul 
towards  this  girl.  And  there  waa  no  complaint  or  regret.  He  bad  tolil 
us  it  waii  time  for  l»im  to  put  away  childish  things.  And  this  wm  tl* 
last  word  said — *'My  bias,  I  would  nitlier  bave  seen  you  at  Denny- 
mains/' 

Tho  Laird  was  exceedingly  faoetiotis  at  tiiia  brcakfuat- party,  andlw 
nephew  had  a  bad  time  of  it  Thei-o  were  myst4.*rioiu*  questionF  aKin' 
Messrs.  Hughes,  Barnes,  and  Barnes  ;  as  to  whether  consul liilioiu.  <*' "' 
best  hold  in  stubble  or  in  turnips ;  or  whether  No.  6  shot  was  the  lest 
for  bringing  down  briefe  ;  and  so  forth. 

"  Never  mind,  uncle,"  said  the  Youth  good-naturedly.  *^  I  will  sJQtl 
you  some  partridges  for  the  larder  of  the  yacht." 

"  You  need  not  do  anytbing  of  tbe  kind,"  said  the  LAird;  "before 
you  are  in  Bedfordslui-e  the  White  Dove  will  be  many  a  mile  away  fixno 
the  course  of  luggage  steamors." 

*'  Oh,  are  you  ready  to  start,  then,  airt "  said  bis  hostess. 
"  Tbia  very  meeuute,  if  it  pleases  you,"  said  ho. 
She  looked  nvtber  aliirmed,  but  said  notbing.     In  the  mcantimv  thfi 
waggonette  bad  come  to  the  door. 

By-and-by  there  waa  a  small  jwvrty  ossomblod  on  tlie  steps  to 
the  Youth  drive  o6'.  And  now  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  make 
speech  of  thanks  which  bia  uncle  had  pointe<l  out  was  distinctly  du<^ 
from  him.  The  Laird,  indeeil,  i-egai-tled  bis  departure  with  a  ciitical 
air ;  and  no  doubt  waited  to  see  how  Lis  nephew  woxdd  acquit  hiflJ' 
self. 

Perbaps  the  Youtb  hod  forgotten.     At  all  events,  baring  bidtlt* 
good-bye  to  the  others,  he  shook  hands  last  of  all  with  bis  bosteo^  tai 
y^  lightly— 

^g  "  Thank  you  very  much.     I   Lave  enjoyed  the  whole  thing  ti*- 
mendously." 

Then  he  jumped  into  the  waggonette,  and  took  off  hia  cap  as  s  parting 
salute  J  and  away  he  went.    Tbe  Laird  frowned.     AVlien  be  waaa  yoar* 
man  that  was  not  the  way  in  which  hospitality  was  n4.^know]edged. 
Tlien  Mai-y  Avon  turned  from  rcgiinbng  tlie  departing  waggmtfUifc 
"  Aio  wo  to  get.  ready  to  start  1 "  said  she. 
^_    "  What  do  yon  say,  sir  1"  asks  tbt*  hostess  of  the  Lftird. 
^H  **  I  am  at  your  sei-vico,'*  hi-  replii*^. 
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And  BO  it  ap[>earod  to  be  arranged.  But  still  Queen  'litania  looked 
irresolute  and  uiic;uty.  She  did  not  at  ouce  set  the  whole  house  in  aa 
uproar ;  or  send  down  for  the  men  j  or  b^jiu  herself  to  hai-ry  the  garden. 
She  kept  loitering  about  the  door;  pi-etending  to  look  at  the  fiigns  of 
the  weather.     At  last  Mary  said — 

"  Wel]»  in  any  case,  you  will  be  more  than  an  hour  in  having  the 
things  carried  down ;  so  I  will  do  n  little  bit  moi-e  to  that  sketch  in  the 
meantime." 

The  moment  she  was  gone,  hor  hostess  siiys  in  a  hurried  whisper  to 
the  Laird — 

"  Will  you  come  into  the  Library,  sir,  for  a  moment  ] " 

■He  obediently  followed  her  ;  and  she  shut  tlie  door. 
"Are  we  to  start  without  Angtis  Sutherland?"  ahe  asked,  witliout 
circumlocution. 

•'  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  the  wily  Laird. 
Then  she  was  forced  to  explain,  which  she  did  in  a  somewhat  nervous 
manner. 

"  Mary  has  told  me,  sir,  of  your  very,  very  great  generosity  to  her, 
1  ho{)e  you  will  let  me  thank  you,  too." 

**  lliere  is  not  another  word  to  be  said  about  it,"  he  said  simply. 
"I  found  a  small  matter  wTong  in  the  world  that  I  thought  I  could  put 
right ;  and  I  did  it ;  and  now  we  start  fresh  and  straight  again.     That 
^IL" 

^K"  But  about  Angus  Sutherland,"  said  she  still  more  timidly.  "  Yon 
^Kc  quite  right  in  your  conjectures — at  least,  I  imagine  so — indeed,  I 
^fk  sure  of  it.    An<l  now,  don't  you  think  we  should  send  for  him  1 " 

"  The  other  day,  ma'am,"  said  he  slowly,  "  I  informed  ye  that  whon 
I  considei-ed  my  part  done  I  would  leave  the  matter  in  your  Imnds 
entirely.  I  had  to  ask  some  questions  of  the  lass,  no  doubt,  to  make 
>uje  of  my  ground ;  though  T  folt  it  was  not  a  business  fit  for  an  old 
'•Vhelor  like  mo  to  intermeddle  wi'.  lam  now  of  opinion  that  it  would 
W  better,  as  I  say,  to  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands  entirely." 

JTbe  woman  looked  rather  bewildered. 
'*  But  what  am  I  to  do ^  "  said  she.    "  Mary  will  never  allow  me  to 
1  for  him — and  I  have  not  loLs  aildress  in  any  case " 
The  Laird  took  a  telegram  from  his  breast-]>ockct. 
'*  There  it  is,"  said  he,  **  until  the  end  of  this  week,  at  all  events," 
She  looked  at  it  hesitatingly ;  it  was  from  the  office  of  the  magazine 
*^t  Angus  Sutherlajid  edited ;  und  was  in  reply  to  a  question  of  the 
X-aird's.     Then  falio  lifteil  her  eyes. 

R"  Do  you  think  I  might  ask  Mai-y  herself  1" 
[**  That  is  for  a  woman  to  decide,"  siiid  he ;  and  again  she  was  thrown 
ic  on  her  own  resources. 

Well,  this  midge  of  a  woman  has  some  courage,  too.     She  >jegan  to 
^flect  on  what  the  Laird  luul  adventured,  and  done,  for  the  sake  of  thia 
and  was  she  not  prepared  to  ri^k  something  also  \    Attjci:  ^>  \l 
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these  two  bad  been  fostoring  a  vain  delusion,  it  would  be  better  to  Utg 
it  destroyed  at  ouco. 

And  BO  she  wont  out  into  the  garden,  where  she  found  Mis  Avon 
again  seated  at  her  ea.sel.  She  went  gently  over  to  her  ;  she  had  Om 
telegram  in  her  hand.  For  a  second  or  two  she  stood  irresolute;  theo 
she  boldly  walked  across  the  lawn^  and  put  her  band  on  the  girl'a 
shoulder.  With  tho  other  hand  she  held  the  telegram  before  lAaij 
Avon's  eyes. 

"  Mary,"  said  she,  in  a  very  low  and  gentle  voice.  **  Will  you  write 
to  him  now  and  ask  him  to  come  back  ]  " 

The  girl  dropped  the  b]*ush  she  had  been  holding  on  to  the  grass,  uA 
her  face  got  vory  pale. 

*'  Oh,  how  could  I  do  that  1  "  said  ahe,  in  an  equally  low— aaii 
frightened — voice. 

*'  Vou  sent  him  away," 

There  was  no  answer.     The  elder  woman  waited ;   she  only  m 
that  Mary  Avon's  fingers  were  working  nervously  with  the  edge  of 
palette. 

**  Mary,"  said  she  at  length,  "  am  1  right  in  imagining  the  cause 
of  your  sending  him  awayl  May  I  write  and  explain,  if  you  will 
not  1 " 

**  Oh,  how  can  you  explain  ?  "  Iho  girl  said,  almost  pitoonaly.  "  It  is 
bettor  as  it  Ir.  Bid  you  not  hear  what  tlie  kindest  friend  I  over  foiunl 
in  th©  world  hod  to  say  of  mo  yesterday,  about  young  i»eople  who  wpre 
too  pmHcnt,  and  wore  mercenary ;  and  how  he  hod  no  ros[»cct  for  young 
pooplo  who  thought  too  much  al>oiit  money " 

"  Mary,  Mary  !  "  tho  other  said,  **  he  was  not  speaking  aliout  you. 
Yoa  mercenary !  He  was  sppaking  about  a  young  man  who  would 
throw  over  his  sweetheart  for  the  sake  of  money.  You  mercenary! 
Well,  let  me  appenl  to  An^us  !  Whon  T  explain  to  him,  and  ask  him 
what  liK  thinks  of  yo^if  I  will  aliide  by  his  an-swer." 

"  Well,  I  did  not  think  of  myself;  it  was  for  his  sake  I  did  it,"  siid 
the  girl,  in  a  somewhat  broken  voice ;  and  tears  began  to  steal  down 
her  cheeks,  and  she  held  her  head  away. 

"  Well,  then,  I  won't  bother  you  any  more,  Mary,"  said  the  other,  in 
her  kintUiest  way.  "  I  won't  ask  you  to  do  anything,  except  to  get 
ready  to  get  down  to  the  yacht." 

*'  At  once  V*  said  the 'girl,  instantly  getting  up,  and  drying  her  eyes. 
She  seemed  greatly  relieved  by  this  intimation  of  an  immediate  start 

"  As  soon  as  the  men  have  tho  luggage  taken  down." 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  vory  pleasant,"  said  she,  immediately  beginning  to 
put  away  her  coloiii*s.  "  Wliata  fine  breeze  !  I  am  sure  1  shall  beread,^ 
in  fifteen  minutes." 

Then  the  usual  bustle  began  ;  messages  flying  up  and  down,  and 
gig  and  dingay  racing  each  other  to  the  shore  and  bock  again.    By 
o'clock  everything  bad  been  got  on  board.     Then  the  WhUo  Dave 
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^Bded  ftwaj  from  her  xnooringa ;  we  had  started  on  om*  last  and  longest 

I^H  It  seemed  mnumerable  ages  since  we  liad  been  in  our  sea-borne.  And 
Hf^  firvt  glance  round  the  Buloon — as  our  absent  fiieud  the  Doctor  had 
^■RDarked—called  up  a  multitude  of  rocollecUona,  mobtly  converging  to 
I^Bgcneral  sense  of  Enugness,  and  remoteness^  and  good  fellowship.  The 
^^Aitd  sank  down  into  a  comer  of  one  of  the  couches,  and  said — 

•*  Wfcll,  I  think  I  coulil  Kpend  the  rest  of  my  days  in  this  yacht.     It 
Mms  as  if  I  had  lived  in  it  for  many,  many  years." 

But  Misa  Avon  would  not  let  him  remain  below;  it  was  n  fine 
ailing  day ;  and  very  soon  we  were  all  on  deck.  A  familiar  scone  1 — this 
>Z{Wi*e  of  blue  sea,  curling  with  white  here  and  there ;  with  a  dark 
^^Uneeky  ovorhead,  and  all  around  the  gi-and  panorama  of  mountains  in 
^Kiikdrrich  September  hues?  The  sea  is  never  familiar.  In  its  constant 
^ptul  moving  change,  its  secret  and  slumbering  power,  lis  connection  with 
Bfto  great  unknown  beyond  the  visible  honzon,  you  never  become  familiar 
I  villi  th«  aea.  We  may  recognise  the  well-known  landmarks  as  we  steal 
I  h»aj  to  the  north — tho  long  promontory  and  white  lighthouse  of  Lie- 
^^^or»,  the  rains  of  Duart,  the  woods  of  Scallasdale,  the  glimpse  into  Looh 
^Bilios — and  we  may  use  these  things  only  to  calculate  our  progress ;  but 
B>lwiys  aronnd  ua  ia  the  sti*ango  life,  and  motion,  and  iuiiniiudo  of  the 
'     ■*,  which  never  becomes  fiuuiliar. 

We  bad  started  with  a  light  favourable  wind,  of  the  sort  that  we  had 
Mbm Co  oill  A  Mary- Avon-steering  breeze;  but  after  hi nchH)n  this  died 
•»iy,  and  we  lay  idly  for  a  long  time  opposite  the  dork  green  woods  of 
FaiiuuT.  However,  there  was  a  wan  and  spectral  look  about  the  sun- 
iUb*  of  tilts  afternoon,  and  there  were  some  long,  ragged  shreds  of  cloud 
^^0  the  soQtbcm  heavens — Just  over  the  huge  round  shoulders  of  tho  Mull 
^Buaatadn^— that  told  us  we  were  not  likely  to  be  harassed  by  any  pro- 
^Bfketed  oalmn.  And,  in  fact,  occasional  puffs  and  squalls  came  over  from 
^P^voqUi  which,  if  they  did  not  send  u-s  on  much  fartlier,  at  least  kept 
•Wylofly  an  the  alert. 

And  at  length  we  got  it.  The  gloom  over  the  mountains  had 
w^Ried,  and  tlie  streaks  of  sunlit  sky  that  were  vi&ible  here  and  there 
"^a  mriotM  coi>iiory  tinge  about  them.  Then  we  heartl  a  hisRiug  in 
^^jQrii  Um  shore,  and  tho  darkening  baud  on  the  aea  s(»read  rapidly  out 
^^^K  tiwa  there  was  a  violent  shaking  of  blocks  and  spars,  and,  as  the 
^^^K\Dopf  bent  to  the  squall,  a  mont  frightful  clatter  was  heard  below, 
^P*B«ai|  Uui  some  careless  people  had  been  about.  Then  away  went 
**  ydii  like  an  arrow  1  We  cArcd  little  for  tho  gusts  of  rain  that 
^  whipping  acroas  from  time  to  timo.  We  would  not  oven  go  down 
*«  vhai  damage  bad  been  done  in  Uie  cabins.  John  of  Skye,  with 
Wagv  batfvd  of  the  longcnlnis  we  lu&d  endured,  refused  to  lower  bis 
tifMiL  AC  but  he  was  <*  ii-ttin^  her  have  it." 
W»npan  along,  with  tho  wat^ir  hisKing  away  from  onr  wake;  bat 
ftf«U  had  not  hod  timo  to  miae  anything  of  a  eeo^  so  CImbiv  wu  but 
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littlo  need  for  the  womcQ  to  duck  tlieir  heads  to  the  spray.    Promontot]^ 
after  promontoiy,  bay   after   bay  wiia  pnssed,   irntil   far   ahead  o(  niy| 
through  the  driving  mists  of  roiii,  we  oould  luiJce  out  the  white  shaft  of     ' 
Bu-na-Gaul  lighthouse.     But  here  another  coudltiun  of  afiauv  oonfrocted 
ua.     When  wo  turned  her  nose  to  the  south,  to  beat  is  to  Tobeniioty 
harbour,  the  squall  was  coming  bearing  out  of  tlmt  cup  among  the  bills 
with  an  exceeding  violeuca     When  the  spray  sprang  high  at  the  bows, 
the  flying  shwda  of  it  that  reached  us  bore  an  uncommon  refiemblance 
to  the  thong  of  a  whip.     TIio  topsail  was  got  down,  the  mizen  taken  in, 
and  then  we  proceeded  to  fight  our  way  into  the  harbour  in  a  serial  of 
tacks  that  seemed  to  last  only  a  quarter  of  a  second,      ^^^lat  witfc 
howling  of  the  wind,  that  blew  back  his  orders  in  his  face;  and  wi 
with  the  wet  decks,  that  caused  the  men  to  stumble  now  and  again; 
what  with  the  num1>er  of  vessels  in  the  bay,  that  cut  short  his  tacks 
every  turn,  Caj>tttiu  John  of  Skye  had  an  exciting  time  of  it.     But  we 
knew  liim  of  old.      He  **  put  on  "  aji  extra  tack,  wlien  there  was  no 
need  for  it,  and  slipped  through  between  a  fishing-smack  and  a  large^ 
schooner,  merely  for  the  sake  of  "showing  oC"    And  then  the  Whi 
Dove  was  allowed  to  go  up  to  the  wind,  and  slowly  slackened  her  p 
and  the  anchor  went  out  with  a  roar.     Wo  were  probably  within  a  yi 
of  the  precise  spot  where  we  had  last  anchored  in  the  Tobbcrmorr)*  l»y. 

It  blew  and  raine<I  luird  all  that  evening,  and  wo  did  not  even  Ihiok 
of  going  on  deck  after  dinner.  We  were  quite  content  as  we  vren. 
Somehow  a  new  and  secret  spirit  of  cheerfulness  had  got  possesaioa  of 
cei-tain  momljers  of  this  party,  without  any  ostensible  cause.  There  wu 
no  longer  the  dejiression  that  had  prevailed  alwut  West  Loch  Tarl 
WTien  Mai-y  Avon  plaj'ed  b^zique  with  the  Laird,  it  was  to  a 
audible  accompaniment  of  "The  Queen's  Maries." 

Nor  did  the  evening  pass  without  on  incident  worthy  of  some 
mention.     There  is,  in  the  WTiite  Dove,  a  state-room  whicli  really  ads 
a  passage,  duiing  the  day,  bot^'een  tlie  saloon  and  the  forecastle ; 
when  this  state-room  is  not  in  use,  Master  Fred  is  in  the  Imbit  uf 
verting  it  into  a  sort  of  pantry,  seeing  tliat  it  adjoins  his  gHllov.    K< 
on  this  evening,  when  our  shifty  Friedrich  d'or  came  in  with  aoda-wit 
and  such  like  things,  he  took  occasion  to  say  to  the  Hear-Admiral  of 
Fleet  on  boaixl — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mem,  but  there  is  no  one  now  in  this  stato-rootf, 
and  will  I  use  it  for  a  pantnr^  ?  " 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Fred,"  said  she  quite  aharply. 


4  of 

satn 

,  we 

s  no 
targe^ 

nam 


CHAPTER  XUl. 
A  Toast. 

"  I  AM  almost  afi-aid  of  what  I  havu  done ',  but  it  ia  past  recall  now: 
this  is  the  mysteriouB  sienteucc  one  hears  on  rlimbir 
li  momiog.     it  ia  Quecu  TiUuiin  and  the  L*aird  ' 
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15  soon  as  a  third  person  Rppcars  they  become  consciously  and  guiltily 
diont-  What  doea  it  matter  1  We  have  othci*  work  on  huuU  than  pry- 
ing into  twDponny-haIfj)enuy  secrets. 

For  we  have  resolved  ou  starting  away  for  the  north  in  Sjjite  of  this 

fractious  weather.  A  more  unpromising-loo  king  morning'  indeed  for  setting 

aut  could  not  well  be  imagined — windy,  and  wet,  and  squally  ;  the  driven 

green  sea  outside  sjiringiug  white  where  it  meets  the  lino  of  the  coast; 

LocH  Sunart  and  itu  mountains  hidden  away  altogether  behind  the  mista 

of  rain ;  wan  flnshca  of  sunlight  hwe  and  there  only  serving  to  show  how 

swiftly  the  clouiis  are  flying.     But  the  WJiite  Dove  has  l)©pn  drying  her 

wings  all  the  summer;  she  can  afford  to  fac^  a  shower  now.     Andwhilo 

the  men  arc  hoisting  the  sail  and  getting  the  anchor  hove  abort,  our  two 

women-folk  array  themselves  in  tightly-ahapeil  ulstens,  with  hooda  drawn 

OTBTtlieir  heads;  and  the  Laird  apjwars  in  a  waterproof  reaching  to  his 

lieels;  and  even  the  skylights  have  th^ir  taqjauliiia  thrown  over.     Dirty 

weatlier  or  no,  we  mean  to  stiirt. 

There  are  two  or  three  yachts  in  the  bay,  the  lost  of  the  snmmer-fleet 
all  Iiaatening  away  to  the  south.  There  is  no  movement  on  the  decks  of 
any  one  of  them.  Here  and  there,  however,  in  sheltered  places — under 
a  bit  of  auTxing,  or  standing  by  the  doora  of  deck -saloons — we  can  make 
oat  huddled  groups  of  people,  who  are  regarding,  with  a  pardonable 
wricwity,  the  operations  of  John  of  Skye  and  his  merry  men. 

"  They  take  ua  for  maniacs,"  says  Queen  Tifcinm  from  out  of  her 
Wd,  **  to  be  setting  out  for  the  north,  in  such  weather." 

And  we  were  nearly  affording  those  amiable  spectatora  a  pretty  sight. 
j  The  wind  coming  in  variable  gusts,  the  sails  failed  to  fill  at  the  projjer 
inoment,  and  the  White  Dove  driftetl  right  on  to  the  bows  of  a  great 
I  scKooner,  whose  bowsprit  loomed  (>ortentoua  overhead.  There  was  a 
»ilil  Btampedo  for  boathooks  and  oars;  and  then  with  arms,  and  feet, 
^nJ  poles — aided  by  the  swarming  crew  of  the  schooner — we  mnnaged  to 
clear  her  with  uotliing  more  serious  than  an  ominous  gi-ating  along  the 
^g.  And  then  the  wind  catching  hex*,  she  gradually  came  u^der  the 
control  of  Captain  John  ;  and  away  we  went  for  the  north,  beating  i*ight 
in  the  teeth  of  the  gusts  that  came  tearing  over  from  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Sunart. 

'*  It's  a  bod  wind,  mom,  for  getting  up  to  lalo  Omsay,"  Bays  John  of 
Stye  to  tho  Admiral.  "  Ay,  and  the  f-ea  pretty  coorse,  too,  when  we  get 
outside  Ardnamurchan." 

"  Now,  listen  to  me,  John,"  she  says  severely,  and  with  an  air  of 
aathority — aa  much  authority,  tliat  is  to  ftay,  as  can  be  assumed  by  a 
midge  enclosed  in  an  ulster.  "  I  aii!  not  going  to  have  any  of  that.  I 
know  you  of  old.  Aa  soon  a.s  you  get  out  of  Tobermorj*,  you  imme- 
diately discover  that  the  wind  is  against  our  going  north ;  and  we  turn 
round  and  run  away  down  to  lona  and  the  Bull-hole.  I  will  not  go  to 
the  Bull-hole.  If  I  have  to  sail  this  yacht  myself,  night  and  day,  I  will 
to  Isle  Omflfl^." 
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"If  ye  please,  mem,"  says 
over  her  faoetiouKnesa.     "  Ob,  I 
well,  if  the  leddies  uot  afraid  of  a 
need  to  sail  the  yat  at  all,  mem. 


Jobn  of  Skyo,  grinning  with  great  delight 

will  tek  the  yat  to  Isle  Omaay  verj 

little  coorae  sea.     And  you  will  not 

But  I  not  afraid  to  let  you  sail  the 


yat.     You  will  know  about  the  sailing  now  shist  as  much  as  Mr.  Suther- 
land." 

At  the  mention  of  this  name,  Queen  Titania  glanced  at  Mary  Avon, 
perceived  she  was  not  listening,  and  went  nearer  to  John  of  Skye,  ami 
said  something  to  him  in  a  lower  voice.  Thei-e  was  a  quick  look  of  sur- 
prise and  pleusui'e  ou  the  handsome,  brown-bearded  face. 

**  Oh,  I  feny  glad  of  that,  mem,"  said  he. 

"  Hush,  John  !     Not  a  word  to  anybody,"  said  she. 

By  this  time  we  had  beat  out  of  the  harbour,  and  were  now  gettii^ 
longer  tacks  ;  so  that,  when  the  sheets  were  properly  coiled,  it  was  pof 
sible  for  the  Laird  and  Miss  Avon  to  attempt  a  serioa  of  short  proafr 
tiades  on  the  wet  decks.  It  was  an  uncertain  and  unstable  pcafomuuM, 
to  be  sure  ;  for  tlie  sea  was  tumultuoua  ;  but  it  served. 

**  Mutual  help — that's  the  tliing,"  said  the  Laird  to  his  compamontU 
together  they  staggered  along,  or  stood  steady  to  confront  a  pailicokri; 
fierce  gust  of  wind.  "We  are  independent  of  the  world — this  sol 
vessel  out  in  the  waste  of  waters — but  wo  arc  not  indeiiendent  of 
other.  It  just  reminds  me  of  the  amrJl  burghs  outside  Gla-sgow; 
wish  to  be  independent  of  the  great  ceety  lying  near  iia;  wo  prefer' 
have  a  separate  existence ;  but  we  can  help  each  other  for  oil  thfttiai 
most  unmistakeable  way " 

Here  the    Laird    was  interrupted  by  the  calling   out  of 
John — "  Ready  about  /  " — and  he  aud  his  companion  had  to  get  oat 
way  of  the  boom.     Then  they  i-esumed  their  pi-omenade,  and  he  his  d*] 
course. 

"  Do  ye  think,  for  example,"  said  this  pixifound  philosopher,  "  thatuiy' 
one  burgh  would  hn-ve  been  comjwt^ut  to  decide  on  a  large  question  likB 
the  clauses  of  the  Police  Act  that  refer  to  cleatisiug  and  lightingt" 

'*  I  am  not  sure,"  Miss  Avon  admitted. 

**  No,  no,"  Bidd  he  confidently,  "  large  questions  should  be  considered 
in  common  council — with  every  opiM>rtunity  of  fi-ee  discuaaioti.  I  io 
not  much  like  to  spcnk  about  local  matters,  or  of  my  own  share  in  tbeD* 
but  I  must  take  credit  for  this,  that  it  was  myself  reoommeuded  to  the 
Commissioners  to  summon  a  public  meoting.  It  was  so,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  qnit-o  uniinimous.  It  wiia  Provost  McKendrick,  ye  must  unde^ 
stand,  who  formally  mado  the  p^iwrnU  that  the  consideration  of  thoae 
clauses  should  be  remitted  to  the  clerks  of  the  various  burghs,  'vho 
were  to  report ;  but  the  suggestion  was  really  mine — I  make  no  scruple 
in  claiming  it.  And  then,  see  tho  result  1  Milien  the  six  clerks  ww« 
ngi«ed,  and  sent  in  their  report,  look  at  the  authoi'ity  of  such  ft  docu- 
ment !     Who  but  an  aas  would  make  freevolous  objections  I  ** 

The  Laii-d  laughed  aloud. 
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U  WBS  that  craytOFBr  Jolmnie  Guthiie,"  said  be,  "ur  nsiiiU  !     I  am 
taim  that  I  have  mentioned  hia  name  to  ye  before  ? " 
"Oh|y«B,  I  think  £to,  fiir,"  remarked  Miss  Avon* 
It  vns  Ibatcruyiure,  JulinuieUuthrio — in  thefiioeof  theimanimoufl 
of  the  wbolo  six  clprks!     Why,  what  could  be  more  reftsoouble 
that  the  lighting  of  closes  and  common  stairs  should  fall  on  the 
Ittdlaida,  but  with   power  to   recover  from  the  tenants;   while  the 
ihiLiMing  of  back  courts — being  a  larger  and  more  general  measure — 
iltoald  be  the  work  of  tlie  Commissionors  and  chA.rgeAli1e  in  the  police 
tUmI    It  uin  great  sanitary  work  that  benefits  every  one ;  why  should 
^^  All  hAVO  ft  hand  in  paying  for  it  1 " 

^H  Hh«  Avon  was  trndcrstood  to  assent;  but  the  fact  was  that  the 
^Hiil  portion  of  her  face  left  oncovered  by  her  hood  had  just  then 
Hbtred  an  fmexpccted  luith  of  salt  wat^r;  and  she  hud  to  halt  for  a 
■oinont  to  get  out  a  handkerchief  from  some  sub-ulsterian  recess. 

"Woll,"  continued  the  lAird,  as  they  resuiiie<l  their  wnlk,  "what  does 
Utahudy  Guthrie  do  but  ri^  and  pro[>ose  tliat  the  huidlordii — mind  ye, 
lb  landlonln  alono — should  bo  i-uted  for  the  ex|)enBO  of  cleaning  the 
Uek-coorta  !     I  dedoro  there  are  some  folk  seem  to  think  tliat  a  land- 
lord \A  m&do  of  nothing  but  money,  and  that  it  is  everybody's  btisiness  to 
him,  and  worry  him,  and  screw  every  farthing  out  of  hira.     If 
ie  f  Jullirio  had  half  a  dozen  lands  of  houses  himself,  what  would 
my  abont  Uie  back-courts  then  1 " 

Tbii   triumphant   question  settled  Uie   nmtU?r;  and  we  hailed  the 

b*low  for  luncheon.     Our  last  glance  round  showed  ua  the  Atlantic 

tdlrcf^  grey,  and  lookini^  particularly  s^^imlly  ;  with  here  and  there 

of  pale  sunshine  falling  on  the  long  heuiUand  of  Ardnamurchan. 

Ihere  was  evidently  some  profouiul  secret  about. 

*•  Well,  ma'am,  and  where  will  we  get  to  the  night,  do  ye  think  t' 

lK»i  (he  Ijdrd,  cheerfully,  us  he  proceeded  to  car^'e  a  culd  fowl. 

"It  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  the  other,  with  equal  carelessneBS. 
oa  know  we  must  idle  away  a  few  days  somewhere." 
Idle  away  a  few  daysl — and  this  White  Dove  bent  on  a  voyage  to 
hr  north  when  the  very  last  of  the  yachts  were  ilceing  south  1 
**  I  BBfian,"  said  she  husdly,  in  order  to  retrieve  her  blunder,  "  that 
John  is  not  likely  to  go  far  away  from  the  chance  of  a  harbour 
ht  warn  whether  this  ia  the  beginning  of  the  o^iuinoctials  or  not." 
Th»  eifninoctiols  I "  said  Uie  Laird,  anxiously. 
TWy  •om«Cime«  bc^in  as  early  as  this;  but  not  often.     However, 
win  alwkya  be  iome  place  where  we  can  run  in  to." 
TW  of)aiuuctmlji,  indtHxl  1     When  we  went  on  diick  Again  wo  found 
*>t  only  that  lho«e  angry  squalls  ha<l  cea»ed,  but  that  the  wind  had 
Tor^r  ooasid«imbly  in  our  favuiu*,  and  wo  were  now  nnming  and 
paat  Ardnamurchan  Point.     Tlie  i-ain  had  ceased,   too;   the 
kid  gKthtftwl  themaolves  up  in  heavy  folds ;  and  their  rofiocted 
Ur  ov«r  the  dark  aud  heaving  Atlantic  plain.     Weil  waa  it 
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for  these  two  women  that  luncheon  hsul  been  taken  in  time.     Wlud  oam 
of  them  Lad  dubbed  tho  Ardnaonarchan  Wobblu — which  she  declared  t»" 
be  as  good  a  name  for  a  waltz  as  the  Liverpool  Lurch — had  bepin  in 
good  earnest;  and  the  If7^^^.'  Dove  was  dipping,  and  rolling,  and  -  ' 
ing  in  tlie  ujofit  lively  fiishiou.     There  was  not  much  chance  i 
Laird  and  Mary  Avon  to  resume  thcii'  promenade ;  when  one  of  the  men 
came  aft  to  i-elieve  John  of  Skye  at  tlie  wheel,  be  had  to  watch  hu 
chance,  and  coTne  clambering  along  by  iioldijig  on  to  the  slirouds.  li}« 
i*ail  of  the  gig,  and  so  forth.     Btit  Dr.  Siitliorland's  prescription  had  iU 
effect     Despite  the  Ardnamurchnn  Wobble  and  all  its  deeds,  there  »u 
no  ghostly  and  silent  disappearance. 

And  BO  we  ploughed  on  our  way  during  the  afternoon,  the  Atlantic 
appealing  to  grow  dai'kcr  and  darker,  as  the  cloudfi  overhead  seemod  to 
get  banked  up  more  thickly.  TIio  only  cheerful  bit  of  ligbt  in  ths 
gloomy  pict^u-e  was  a  streak  or  two  of  sand  at  the  foot  of  the  slicer  ftod 
rocky  cU^  north  of  Ardnamurchan  Light ;  and  those  wo  wore  rapidlv 
leaving  behind  as  the  brisk  breeze — with  a  kindness  to  which  we 
wholly  strangers — kept  steadily  creeping  round  to  the  south. 

The  dark  evening  woi*e  on,  and  we  were  getting  well  up  towuA 
Eigg,  when  a  sti-ango  thing  beciime  visible  along  the  western  horucn. 
First  the  hesivy  purple  clouiis  sliowed  a  tinge  of  crimson,  and  then  i 
aort  of  yellow  smoke  apj>eai*ed  close  down  at  the  sea.  This  ffM^ 
vapour  widened,  cleared,  until  there  was  a  broad  belt  of  lemon-colouni 
sky  all  along  tho  udge  of  the  world  ;  and  in  this  wonder  of  shining  lijsbt] 
appeared  tho  inland  of  I^um — to  all  apijcarance  as  transparent  ii4»bp 
of  the  thinnest  gelatine,  and  in  coluoi'  a  light  puii)1e  rose.  It  *tf 
really  a  most  extniortliniu'y  sight.  The  vast  bidk  of  this  mountaiwwi 
inland,  incluiliug  the  sombre  giants  Haleval  and  Haskevail,  seemed  to  i 
have  less  than  the  consistency  of  a  cathedi'al  window;  it  rewmlw' 
more  a  pale,  roso-uoloured  cloud ;  and  tho  splendour  of  it,  and  the  gloT 
of  the  golden  sky  lieyond,  wero  rdl  tlie  more  Ixiwildering  by  reason  of  ti' 
gloom  of  the  overhanging  clouds  that  lay  acroaa*  like  a  black  bar. 

"  Well  1 "  said  tho  Laird,  and  hero  he  paused,  for  the  amazement 
his  face  could  not  at  once  find  fitting  word^s,     "  That  beats  a'  I  " 

And  it  was  a  chcoi-ful  and  frii-ndly  lights  too,  that  now  came  straunioi 
over  to  us  from  Ijeyond  the  horizon-lino.  It  touciied  the  a&ila  and  tJ* 
varnished  spai-s  witli  a  pleasant  colour.  It  seemed  to  warm  and  diytiie 
air,  and  tcmj>tcd  tho  women  to  put  aside  their  ulsters.  Then  begin  * 
series  of  "wild  endeavours  to  achieve  a  walk  on  fWck,  interrupted  ewry 
second  or  two  by  some  one  or  other  being  thrown  against  the  boom,  or 
having  to  grtmi*  at  the  shrouds  in  piissing.  But  it  resulted  in  exeroRi 
at  all  events ;  and  meanwhile  we  were  still  making  our  way  northwui 
with  the  yellow  star  of  Lde  Ornsay  lighthou^  beginning  to  be  TiaiUeil 
the  dusk. 

That  evening  at  dinner  the  soci'Vit  came  out.     There  omuoi  be 
slightest  doubt  that  the  lUaclosmt)  of  it  bad  been  caivfully  phumed  ^' 
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two  cocwipmitors  ;  and  thai  they  oonsidereil  themBelvcfl  amazingly 

ill  pviug  to  it  a  careless  and  improvised  air. 
1  aftvcr  Hi  tlown  to  liianer  now,  mn'am,"  observed  tiip  Laii-d,  in  a 
•ml  i^mceful   miuiner,  **  without  a  feeling  that  there  is  somothiog 
in  ''  'I.     Tiio  tablo   U  not  s^'mmetrical.     That  should 

Mi^■  '•ye  at  once.     One  at  the  head,  one  my  side,  two 

;  00,  iliat  ia  not  an  symmeti-ical  aa  it  u^ed  to  1>e." 
Do  you   think   I  do  not  feel   thntt  too?"  aaya  hia  hostess.     "And 
in  not  the  uuly  iiute  ut  which  I  wiMh  that  Angus  wni*e  Ixtck  with 

To  orno  had  a  word  to  say  for  poor  IToword  Smith,  who  usc<d  to  sit 
the  Ublc,  in  a  mook  and  helpful  capacity.  Ko  one  thought 
g  him  hack  to  makn  the  amingfrnent  s^'mmctrical.  Per- 
he  wag  boitig  conftolod  by  ^Ifssrs.  Hugln's,  Bjunos,  and  Barnes. 
And  the  Uinger  thf»  nights  are  growing,  I  get  to  mlsa  him  more  and 
the  aayt^  witii  a  beautiful  pathos  in  h&r  look.  ''  IIo  wuu  alwayH 
ill  of  antirity  and  cheerful  ne*^ — the  way  he  enjoyed  life  on  hoard 
yacht  was  ^juite  inO^tious,  and  then  hU  constant  plans  and  suggos- 
And  bow  he  hx^ked  forwui'd  to  this  long  trip  !  though,  to  be 
he  atni^Ied  hard  u^ainst  the  temptation.  I  know  the  least  thing 
'  turned  the  »cfJc,  Italy  or  no  Italy.** 

aui'am,"  saya  the  I^nird,  laughing  prodigiously,  "  I  should 
,  if  you  sent  him  a  message  at  this  minute,  to  find  him  coming 
post^iAirte  and  joining  us,  after  all.    What  is  Ketaly  ?    I  have  been 
y  myaolf.     Ye  might  live  there  a  hundred  yean,  and  never 
'         so  fine  in  colour  as  that  Hunset  we  aaw  this  very  evening. 
:ft2f(inea(»  he  lA  after,  blesa  mo  I  cannot  a  young  man  be  a 
naa  aomriiiucs,  and  have  the  courage  to  do  Bomething  impru- 
C<Mne  uow,  write  to  hiiu  at  onco  1  I  will  take  the  respomdbility 


Ml-,"  i^tid  the  other  timidly — but  she  pretends 

H.  aafety  of  a  certain  distant  wine-ghws — "  I 

1^  A  auddeu  notion  into  my  head  yesterday  morning,  and  sent  liim  a 


"  Ikar  IXM)  I  '*  he  criw.     The  h^Tiocrite  I 

And  Hmry  A%*on  all  the  while  sita  mute,  dismayed,  not  daring  to 

tbor  &C9  to  the  light.     And  the  small   white  hand  that  huld^  the 
:  whj  dotM  it  tremble  so  1 
Tk^r  "'    '       "  saya  Que^i  Titajiia  cai-rrlt-ftily,  Jiut,  a-j  if  shu   wvt-e 
If  «  t"  A  acw»|¥ijier,  "  I  sent  him  a  telexii^in,  t'^  miv)!  timo. 

^sl  I  tlK^iigbt  U  would  bu  moiv  imfuwHive  if  I  made  it  a  sort  oi  round* 
*>Aa,  doo*l  you  know — as  far  a«  that  can  be  done  on  a  square  telegraph- 
^*n— «od  J  «aid  tliAt  caall  and  all  of  ua  demanded  hiu  intitiknt  rotum^ 
ttl  tKa*  ■    I«le  OriLsftv  or   T^och  Houni  until   he 

itayhavo  to  try  your  pationco  for  a  day 
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•*  Ye  may  try  it,  but  ye  will  not  find  it  wanting,"  sM  ihe  I-wrd,  wiih 
serious  courtesy.  *'  I  do  not  car©  how  long  I  wait  for  the  young  man,  w 
long  as  I  a.m  in  such  pleasant  society.  To  forget,  ma'&m,  what  life  ODft 
is  obliged  to  live  at  Denny-mains,  with  public  affaii-s  worrying  one 
the  morning  till  the  night.  Patience  1  1  hnve  plenty  of  patience. 
all  the  some  I  would  like  to  see  the  young  man  here.  I  hare  a 
respect  for  him,  though  I  consider  that  some  of  his  views  may  not 
quite  sound — that  will  mend — that  will  mend  ;  and  now,  my  good 
friends,  I  will  take  leave  to  propose  a  toast  to  ye." 

Wo  knew  the  Laird's  old-fashioned  ways,  and  had  grown  to  humoor 
them.     There  was  &  pretence  of  solemnly  tilling  glosses. 

<*  I  am  going,"  said  the  ladrd,  in  a  formal  manner,  "  to  projtose  to  p 
the  quick  and  Siifo  return  of  a  friend.  May  all  good  fortunn  att^nH  Mn 
on  hia  way,  and  may  hajipincsa  await  liim  iit  tlie  end  of  his  journey  I 

There  was  no  dissentient ;  but  there  was  one  small  white  hand 
what  unsteady,  as  the  girl, abashed  and  trembling  and  silent,  touched 
glass  with  her  lips. 


CHAPTER  XLm. 

Expectations. 

IT  was  a  fine  piece  of  acting.     These  two  continued  to  talk  al)OUt 
coming  of  our  young  Doctor  as  if  it  were  the  most  simple  and  oi 
affiur  possible.     All  its  bearings  were  discussed  openly,  to  give  yov 
understand  that  Mary  Avon  had  notliing  in  the  world  to  do  vrith 
It  was  entirely  a  practical  arrangement  for  the  saving  of  tima 
running  across  to  Paris  he  would  jump  over  the  interval  Itetween  o< 
leaving  West  Loch  Tnrbert  and  this  present  sctting-out  for  the  nc 
Mary  Avon  was  asked  about  this  point  and  that  point :  there  irsf 
reason  why  she  shonld  not  talk  about  Angus  Sutherland  just  like 
other. 

And,  indeed,  thei'e  was  little  call  for  any  pale  apprehension  oo 
face  of  the  girl,  or  for  any  quick  look  rouiid  when  a  sudden  sound 
heard.     It  was  not  possible  for  Angus  to  be  anywhei-e  in  our 
bourhood  as  yet.     When  we  went  on  deck  next  morning,  wo  Sot 
that  we  had  been  idly  drifting  about  all  night,  and  that  we  ^I'ere 
&r  away  from  any  land.     The  morning  sun  was  shining  on  th^ 
green  woods  of  Armadale,  and  on  the  littlo  white  sliarp  point  of 
Omsay  lighthouse,  and  on  the  vast  heather-puqilt-d  hills  in  the  u 
while  over  thei*e  the  mountains  above  Loch  Houm  were  steeped  ifl 
soft  mysterious  shadow.    And   then,  by-and-by,  after  break£Mt,  son] 
light  pulfa  of  westerly  wind  began  to  rulBe  the  glassy  surface  of  the  M 
asd  tlio  W/iite  Dirve  almost  insen-sibly  drew  nearer  aii'  to  I 

■dnnce  of  that  winding  loch  that  di£a]>peared  away  v  >  Ja^ 
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ihwloirs  of  those  overhanging  hills.  Late  on  as  it  was  in  the  autumn, 
tbe  sun  wjLs  hot  on  the  Rails  and  the  deck ;  and  these  cool  breezes  were 
irckome  in  a  double  sense. 

"We  saw  nothing  of  the  accustomed  ^loom  of  Loch  Iloum.  The 
gboer  sideB  of  the  great  mountains  were  mostly  in  shadow,  it  is  true ;  but 
tben  the  ridges  and  plateaus  were  burning  in  tho  sunlij^ht;  luid  the 
waters  of  tlio  loch  around  us  were  blue,  and  lapping,  and  cheerful.  Wc 
husv  only  that  the  place  waa  vast,  and  still,  and  silent;  we  could  niako 
ontiicarcely  any  si^  of  habitation. 

Tben.  an  tho  White  Dove  still  glided  on  lier  way,  we  opened  out  a 
liiUe  indentation  of  the  land  behind  an  island  ;  and  there,  nestled  at 
tlM  foot  of  the  iiill,  we  descried  a  hmtill  fishing-villrtge.  Tho  cottages, 
tk  Dots  drying  on  tlie  poles,  tlie  tiny  patches  of  cultivated  ground  be- 
idad,  all  seemed  quite  toy-like  against  tlie  giant  and  overlmnging  bulk 
flftbo  hills.  But  again  we  di*ew  away  from  Camus  Ban— tliat  is,  the 
Vhite  Bay— and  got  further  and  further  into  the  aolitudcfl  of  the  moun- 
tumt,  snd  away  from  any  ti-aces  of  human  life.  When  about  mid-day 
ire  came  to  anchor,  we  found  oui-selvea  in  a  sort  of  cup  within  the  hills, 
■pjwrently  shut  off  from  all  the  outer  world,  and  in  a  stillnc^  so  intense 
tkttho  distant  whistle  of  a  curlew  waK  quite  startling.  A  breath  of 
^ind  tliat  blew  over  from  tho  shore  brought  us  a  scent  of  honeysuckle. 

At  luncheon  we  found  to  our  amazement  that  a  fifth  seat  had  been 

lAued  at  table,  and  that  plates,  glasses,  and  what  not  had  been  laid  for 

,  •piest.     A  guest  in  these  wilds  ? — there  waa  not  much  chance  of  such 

*  thing,  unless  the  King  of  tho  Seals  or  the  Quocn  of  the  Mermaids 

^ere  to  come  on  board. 

But  when  we  had  taken  our  seat«,  and  M'ore  still  regarding  the 
'■'•cint  chair  with  some  curiosity,  the  Laird's  hostofis  was  pleased  to 
«l^Uin.     She  »ud  to  him,  with  a  shy  smile— 

"I  have  not  forgotten  what  you  said;  and  I  quite  agree  with  you 
*i»t  it  balance*  the  table  better." 

"  But  not  an  empty  chair,"  said  the  Laird  severely ;  perhaps  thinking 
V  was  an  evil  omen. 

"  You  know  the  German  song,"  f-aid  she,  "  and  how  the  last  irmnining 
«f  the  comrades  filled  the  glasses  with  wine,  and  how  the  ghostH  rattled 
Ibe  glasses.     Would  you  kindly  fill  that  gloss,  sirl" 
8)ie  passed  the  decanter. 

'*  I  will  not,  begging  your  pardon,"  said  the  Laird  sternly,  for  he 
lid  not  approve  of  those  sui)orstitions.  And  forthwith  he  took  tho  deck- 
hair  and  doubled  it  up,  and  threw  it  on  the  couch.  "  We  want  the 
onng  man  Sutherland  here,  and  not  any  ghost.  I  doubt  not  but  that 
e  has  reached  London  by  now." 

After  that  a  de-id  silence.  Were  there  any  calculations  about  time ; 
r  were  we  wondering  whethf  r,  amid  the  i-oar  and  whirl  und  moving 
fe  of  the  great  city,  he  wafi  thinking  of  tho  smalt  fioating-home  far 
war,  amid  the  solitude  of  tho  seas  and  the  IuIIk  ?   Tho  deck-chair  was 
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put  nside,  it  is  true,  for  the  Laml  Bhi'ank  from  superstition ;  >nit  the 
empty  gXaes,  and  the  plates  And  knivee.  aod  6o  fortb^  remainui ;  uict 
they  (icemed  to  say  tbut  our  expected  guest  was  drawing  mmr  nA 
neiu^r. 

*•  Woll,  John,"aaid  Queen  Titanio,  j^ettin^  on  dw;k  a^nin,  and  looking 
round,  "I  think  wo  h:ive  got  into  Fairyland  at  l;^st." 

Jolrn  of  Skye  did  not  seem  quite  to  understand,  for  his  answer 


*'  Oh,  yes,  mem,  it  la  a  fcarftd  place  for  squahls." 

"  For  Sfiualla  ! "  said  she. 

No  wonder  she  waa  HurpriHcd.  The  setfi  around  us  was  so  fimornh 
that  the  only  motiou  visible  on  it  was  caused  by  an  exhaustod  wasj)  lliil 
hml  fallen  on  the  ghi«8y  surface  and  wu«  mnkin^  u  series  of  sniall  ripplfi 
in  trying  to  ^t  free  again.  And  then  could  anything  be  more  soft  tal 
beautiful  than  the  scene  around  us — the  great  mountains  clad  to  tlw 
summit  with  the  light  foliage  of  tlio  birch  ;  silver  w.it^r-falls  that  nurfft 
a  vague  murmur  iu  the  air ;  an  isknd  right  ahea<]  with  pictuKsqtU^ 
wooded  rocks  ;  an  alwolutely  cloudleas  nky  alxtve — altoiretlier  a 
of  sunlight  and  fair  coloiu^?  Squalls)  The  strange  thing  was,  not 
we  had  ventured  into  a  region  of  imruly  winds,  but  that  we  had 
enough  wind  to  bring  us  in  at  nil.  There  was  now  not  even  enough 
bnng  us  the  scent  of  honeysuckle  from  the  shore. 

In  the  aftenioon  we  set  out  on  an  expedition,  nominallv  after 
duck,  hut  in  reality  in  exploration  of  the  up^ier  roaches  of  the  locli. 
found  a  narrow  channel  Ijetween  the  island  and  the  maijiland,  and  p 
trated  into  the  calm  and  silent  watei*  of  Loch  Ilourn   Beg.     And 
less  did  this  oflfehoot  of  the  larger  loch  accord  with  that  gloomy 
the  lAke  of  Hell.     Even  where  the  mountains  were  hare  and  forbiddi 
the  warm  evening  light  touched  the  granite  with  a  soft  rose-grey 
reflections  of  tliis  beautiful  colour  were  here   and  there  visible  m 
the  clear  blue  of  tlie  water.     Wo  followed  the  windings  of  the 
and  tortuous  loch ;  but  found  no  wild-duck  at  all.     Here  and  there  i 
seal  stared  at  us  as  we  passed.     Then  we  found  a  crofter's  csottage, 
landed,  to  the  consternation  of  one  or  two  hunAsome  wild-eyed  childi 
A  purchase  of  eggs  ensued,  aft«r  much  voluble  Gaelic.     Wo  returned 
the  yacht. 

That  evening,  as  we  sate  on  deck,  watching  the  first  stars  bej 
to  ti-omble  in  the  blue,  some  one  called  attention  to  a  singidar  light 
was  beginning  to  upiwiu-  along  the  summits  of  the  mountains  just  o^ 
us — a  silvory-grey  light  that  showed  us  the  soft  foliage  of  the  birchi 
while  below  the  atoep  slopes  grew  more  sombre  as  the  night  fcIL 
then  we  guessed  that  the  moon  was  somewhere  on  the  otl        ' '     ..f 
loch,  as  yet  hidden  from  us  by  those  black  crags  that  j  •>  tH 

calm  blue  vault  of  the  sky.     This  the  Lake  of  Hell,  inde^xt  I     Ky-a» 
by  we  saw  the  silver  rim  appear  above  the  black  line  of  the  hiH^  ; 
a  polo  glory  wa«  presently  shining  around  us,  particularly  notica 
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TUTUshed  spars.     As  the  -white  moon  sailed  np,  tliis  solitary 
■latoins  was  filled  ^viUl  the  clear  radiance,  and  the  fiileoce 
:i3c.     Wy  could  henr  moi*e  distinctly  than  ever  the  variouH 
lib*.      Vhe  two  women  wttp  walking  up  and  down  the  deck  ;  and 
10  that  Mary  Avon  tnmod  her  profile  to  the  light  the  dark  ej'o- 
Mn  and  dark  cyclnahea  seemed  darker  than  ever  against  the  pale,  sen- 

kt  while  Bhc  gently  dlsengngod  hersolf  from  her  fi-iend,  and 

^Und  mtc  down  by  the  Laird  :  quite  nmlcly,  and  waiting  for  him  to 
K  I*  u»  ""'  ^  ^^  wippoBed  tlint  she  hud  been  in  any  way  moro  demon- 
Ktztre  towardjs  him  sinoo  liis  groat  act  of  kindness ;  or  that  tliere  was  any 
id  '  >  hiive  purchased  her  affection.     Tliat  was  of  older  date, 

rl  .  trniU  wen*  told,  she  was  rather  less  demonstrative  now ; 

WB  bail  nil  dirtcovered  that  the  Laird  had  a  nervous  horror  of  any- 

Ilhai  teoiued  to  imply  n  recognition  of  what  he  had  dona  It  waa 
f,  ho  had  told  us,  a  certain  wix)ng  thing  he  had  put  right :  thero 
D  more  to  1>e  said  aI>oiit  it. 
bwev-cT,  her  coming  nnd  sitting  tlovra  by  him  was  no  unusual  cir- 
IHlaae^ ;  and  she  meekly  left  him  his  own  choice,  to  speak  to  her  or 
i  m  br  plnrtjied.  Antl  he  did  speak — after  a  time. 
L*  I  waa  thinking,'*  said  he,  **  what  a  strange  feeling  yc  get  in  living  on 
Hft  yndit  in  tl»e**e  wilds  :  it  Ik  just  as  if  ye  were  the  only  cra)'ture8 
H  world.  Would  ye  not  think,  now,  tliat  the  moon  thero  l^elonged 
^m  cirde  of  bills,  and  ooold  not  })e  seen  by  anyone  outside  it  ?  It 
^■m(  if  -  '  <;;  closn  to  the  topmast ;  how  can  ye  believe  that 

|Kial.  <L--.U' Si]  uaro  in  London  1 " 

^It  wvma  very  close  to  us  on  so  clear  a  night,"  says  Mary  Avon. 
'*Axm]  in  a  short  time  now,'*  continued  the  Laii'd,  "this  little  world 
MB — I  moAn  the  little  company  on  board  the  yacht — must  be  dashed 
l^ftagBMSilfli,  ad  it  were  ;  ami  ye  will  \ie  away  in  liOndon  ;  and  I  will 
at  ^owj-fnauui ;  and  who  knows  whether  wo  may  ever  see  each 
|«r  ^aiA  1  Wo  must  not  grumble.  It  is  the  fate  of  the  best  friends. 
II  tb«ro  is  000  grand  consolation — think  what  a  consolation  it  must 
H  b*cn  to  many  of  the  poor  pcnpio  who  were  driven  away  from  these 
II^ImvIi  tn  Canmla,  anil  AuHtralia,  and  elsewhere — that  after  all  the 
rtin^  aDd  norrows  of  thin  world  there  is  the  great  meeting-place  at 
t  I  would  jnst  a«k  this  favour  frae  ye,  my  laas,  that  when  ye  go  back 
L,  yc  woiit'^  '  'xik  of  our  old  Scotch  psalm-tunes,  and  learn 

ihsi  is  ckI  'ort.     It  Itegins  *  Take  comfort.  Christians, 

fiiimdji.'    it  is  a  grand  tune  that :  I  would  like  ye  to  leoni 


^b,  osrteinly  t  will,"  said  the  girl. 

I  have  been  thinking,"  coutinuod  the  Ijiird,  "  that  I  would 
Oollmitfa  to  roaiko  ya  a  bit  sketch  of  Denny-mains,  that  yo 
h«og  up  tn  London,  if  ye  were  so  minded.     It  would  show  ya 
*tKe  pUoB  WM  liko ;  and  after  some  years  yc  might  begin  to  believe 
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that  ye  really  had  been  there,  and  that  ye  were  familiar  viib  ii,  u 
home  of  an  old  &iend  o'  yoim." 

"  But  I  hope  t9  aee  Deimy-mainfi  for  myself,  bit,"  said  she,  withi 
tnirprise. 

A  quick,  strange  look  appeared  for  a  moment  on  the  old  laird's  face, 
But  presently  he  said — 

"  No,  no,  lass,  ye  will  have  other  interests  and  other  duticn.  That 
in  but  proper  and  natural.  How  would  the  world  get  on  at  all  if  we 
were  not  to  be  di-agged  here  and  thei-e  by  diverse  occupations  1 " 

Then  the  girl  spoke,  pi-oudly  and  bravely — 

**  And  if  I  have  any  duties  in  the  word,  I  think  I  know  to  whom  I^ 
owe  them.     And  it  is  not  a  duty  at  all,  but  a  great  pleasure  ;  and  jroii 
promised  me,  sir,  that  I  was  to  see  Dcnny-m&ins ;  and  I  wish  to  pay 
you  a  long,  long,  long  visit." 

"A  long,  long,  long  visit  1"  said  the  Laiixl  cheerfully.  "No,BOb| 
lass.  I  just  couldna  be  lathered  with  ye.  Ye  would  be  in  my  wf. 
What  interest  could  ye  take  in  our  parish  meetings,  and  tlie  cburch 
soirees,  and  the  like  I  No,  no.  But  if  ye  like  to  pay  me  a  ibortj 
short,  short  visit — at  your  own  convenience — at  your  own  convemfflfl^j 
mind — I  will  get  Tom  Galbraith  through  from  Edinburgh,  and  I  irillj 
get  out  some  of  the  yoimger  Glasgow  men  ;  and  if  we  do  not,  von  tii 
me,  show  them  something  in  the  wf\y  of  landscape-sketching  tbatirifl 
just  frighten  them  out  of  their  very  wits,  why  then  I  will  gi^-e  ye  kiW] 
to  say  that  my  name  is  not  Mary  Avon." 

Ho  rotvd  then  and   took  her  hand,  and  began  to  walk  with  her  ^| 
and  down  the  moonlit  deck.     Wo  heanl  something  al.»out  the  Haugfa50*| 
Cromdale.     Tlie  Laird  was  obviously  not  ill-plcuscd  that  she  had 
claimed  that  promised  visit  to  Denny-mains. 
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beoAUfie  wo  liad  to  allow  Angua  timo  to  get  up  to  I&ld  Orn^y,  but  chieflj'  | 
because  we  bad  not  the  option  of  leiiving.  To  get  tbrongh  iJnfi  : 
narrow  and  sbullow  channel  by  which  we  hnd  entered,  wo  wanted  lolh 
wind  and  tide  in  our  favour ;  and  there  wn»  scarcely  a  breath  of  ur 
during  the  long,  peaceful,  shining  days.  At  length,  when  our  fiov«ti^ 
mistress  made  sure  that  tlie  young  Doctor  must  be  waiting  for  ra  At 
IbIo  Omsay,  she  informed  Captain  John  that  he  must  get  us  out  uf  tliii 
place  somehow.  i 

**  'Deed,  I  not  Morry  at  all/'  said  John  of  8kye,  who  bad  never  osattA  ' 
to  ropiraent  ta  us  that,  in  tbo  evffiit  of  bud  wcaiUcr  coming  oo,  we  ahouti 
find  ourselves  in  the  lion's  jaws. 

Well,  on  tho  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  it  bocamc  Tery  obrioos  thii 
Bomething  serious  was  about  to  happen.  Clonds  began  to  bank  up  W- 
hind  the  mountains  that  overhung  the  upper  roaobea  of  tlie  loch,  and  ta 
intense  purple  gloom  gradually  spread  along  tboso  sombre  hills — all  d»'| 
more  intense  that  the  little  island  iu  front  of  ua,  crossing  the  loch,  biinM^J 
in  the  sunlight  n  vivid  strip  of  green.  Then  little  puffij  of  wind  fblU 
here  and  there  ou  the  blue  water,  nnd  broadened  out  in  u  silveiy  grefjl 
We  noticed  that  all  tho  men  were  on  deck.  \ 

As  the  strange  darkness  of  the  loch  increased,  aa  iiieso  vast  mon&M 
tains  overhanging  the  inner  cup  of  tho  loch  grew  more  and  more  awftiT 
in  the  gloom,  we  began  to  underbtand  why  the  Celtic  imaa^inution  \M ' 
called  this  place  the  Lake  of  Hell.  Captain  John  kept  walkini;  up  ttl 
down  somewhat  anxiously,  and  occasioQally  looking  at  his  watch,  tb 
question  was,  whether  wo  should  get  enough  wind  to  take  us  through  tU 
narrows  before  the  tide  turned.  In  tho  meantime  mainsail  and  jib 
set,  and  the  anchor  hove  short. 

At  last  tho  welcome  llai>ping  and  creaking  and  rattling  of  blocW| 
What  although  this  brisk  brecxe  came  dead  in  our  toetli  1      J 
Skye,  as  he  called  all  hands  to  the  windlass,  gave  ua  to  understand 
he  would  rather  beat  through  the  neck  of  a  bottle  than  lie  in 
Houm  that  night. 

And  it  was  an  exciting  piece  of  buainesa  when  we  got  furtbpr 
the  loch,  and  approached  this  narrow  pohsago.      On  it 
and  sheer  rocks,  ou  tlio  othei   shallow  bankft  timt   - 
water;  l^ehind  us  tho  awful  gloom  of  gfithonng  thuij 
breeze  that  come  tearing  down  fi-om  the  bills  in  tho  l.*^.-.  , 
varying  squalls.     With  a  ateatly  wind  it  would  have  bw>n  bad  cuo 
bavt  through  those  nai-rowa;  but  this  wind  kept 
Shjirp  was  the  word  indeotl.     It  w.id  a  question  <  ■! 
away  from  the  1*00 ks  on  the  one  side,  or  fit)m  th'-  -im.iI.ou 
And  then,  amidst  it  all,  a  audden  cry  from  tho  womcii — 

•'  John,  John  I  " 

John  of  Skyo  knows  hid  bu&iness  too  well  to  attend  to  tho  sq 
of  women. 

•'  Beady  about  I "  he  roara  ;  and  all  hands  are  lit  tho  abeeU, 
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FMI  IB  leaning  over  the  hows,  to  watch  the  Bhallowness  of  the 

Tohn,  Joiin  I ""  the  woinen  ci-y. 

up  the  muiu  tack,  Hector  I  Ay,  thot'Il  Jo,  Ready  about,  boys  !" 
cterboanl  tnck  in  a  little  bit  lon^r,  and  Johii  mannj^es  to 
ipatient  glaiico  Ijchind  him.     Thu  sailor's  vye  iu  an  instant 
thjkt  diaUut  object.     What  is  it  1     Why,  surely  Home  one  in  the 
rovriug-b<xit,  stiuiiliiig  up  and  violently  waving  a  white  band- 
r,  and  two  men  poULu^  like  mad  creaturee. 
[Uohn,  John  !    Don't  you  aee  it  ia  Angus  Sutherliind  1 "  cries  the 
pttifully. 
this  ttmc  we  are  f^oing  bang  on  to  a  sandbank ;  and  the  men, 
by  the  shActs,  are  amazed  that  tho  skipjM^r  docfl  not  put  Ida 
'dowTi.     Instoftd  of  that — and  all  this  happens  in  an   instant — he 
tkti  hebn  op,  the  bows  nf  tho  y:icht  full  away  from  the   wind,  and 
the  bank.     Hector  of  Moidart  jumps  to  tho  mainsheet  and 
it  out,  and  then, behold  1  the  W/iiU  Dow  ia  ninning  free,  and  there 
■flenov  on  boanl. 
If  J  bft  most  have  cume  over  from  the  Caledonian  Canal  t "  aaya 
TitAXkia,  in  graftt  excitement.     '*  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  T' 
Joftm  of  Bkyo  takes  advantage  of  this  breathing  space  to  have 
gJa&OA  at  hb  watch. 

"ell  maybe  boat  tho  tide  yot,"  he  aays  confidently. 
who  ia  tbia  who  oomcH  joyously  clambering  up,  and  hauls  his 
m  after  him.  and  throws  a  couple  of  half-crowns  into  the 
of  the  black  fTuit  t 

Angua,"  hia  hoMcB  cries  to  him,  "  you  will  shake  hands  with 
Weaj«in  a  dieadAil  strait.     Never  mind  us — help 


liDa  Oaptain  John  has  again  put  tho  nose  of  the  WJiiee  Dove 
peri3oiu  narrowi ;  and  the  young  Doctor — perhaps  glad  enough 
anbamsiaent  among  all  this  clamour — has  thrown  his  coat 
bolp  ;  a&d  th«  men  have  got  plenty  of  anchor-chain  on  deck,  to 
the  a&ebor  if  necessary ;  and  then  again  begins  that  manoeuvring 
tha  •hallows  and  the  rock«.     What  is  this  new  sense  of  corn- 
added  Ufe^uf  brit*knem  and  gladness  t     Why  do  tho  men 
alsrt  I  and  why    this  cheorinf^as  in  Captain  John's  shouted 
t     The  women  are  no  longer  afraid  of  either  banks  or  shoals ; 
enjoy  the  danger ;  when  John  seems  determined  to  run  the 
gb  a  tnaas  of  conglomerate  they  know  that  with  the  precision 
work  she  will   bo  off  on  the  other  tack ;  and  thoy  aro  laughing 
DMTOw  flKApca.     Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
of  them  laaghs.     Mary  Avon  is  somewhat  silent,  and  she  holds 
fa  haivl  tight. 

or  ou  tide,  we  geb  through  tho  narrow  channel  at  last ;  and 
Umthaa  lam  fr«oly  when  wo  ara  in  the  open.    But  we  are 
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atill  far  from  being  out  of  Loch  Houm ;  and  now  the  motmtiiQi  h 
south,  too — one  of  them  apparently  an  extinct  volcuu)— hftTt 
black  as  thunder ;  and  the  wind  that  comes  down  from  tbea  it 
and  squalls  threatens  to  plunge  our  bulwarks  under  water. 
miite  Dove  flees  away  fi*om  this  gathering  gloom !    Once  or  tsis 
hear  behind  ua  a  roar,  and  turning  we  can  see  a  spedally  bttiy 
tearing  across  the  loch  ;  but  here  with  us  the  wind  con^nes  40 
little  more  steady,  and  we  go  bowling  along  at  a  welcome  psea 
Satherland  comes  aft,  puts  on  his  coat,  and  makes  his  fonitfi 
our  society. 

"  You  have  just  got  out  in  time/'says  he,  laughing  somewhst 
to  his  hostess.     "  There  will  be  a  wild  night  in  Loch  Hoorn 

**  And  the  beautiful  calm  we  have  liad  in  there  1 "  aha  »jt 
were  beginning  to  think  that  Loch  Uoum  was  Fairyland." 

"  Look  1  "  ho  said. 

And  Indeed  the  spectacle  behind  us  was  of  a  nature  to 
thankful  that  we  had  slipped  out  of  the  lion's  jaws.     The  watos 
loch  were  being  torn  into  apindriit  by  the  squalls ;  and  the  bUek 
overhead  wore  being  dro^^ged  into  shreds  as  if  by  invisible  hsodi; 
the  hollows  below  appeared  a  darkness  as  if  night  had  come  (tt 
turely.     And  still  the  WAite  Dove  flow  and  flew,  as  if  she  bwf  I 
danger  boliind  her ;  and  by-and-lty  we  wore  plunging  and 
the  Sound  of  Sleat.     We  had  seen  the  last  of  Loch  Houm. 

Hie  clear  golden  ray  of  lale  OrnAay  lighthouse  was  shining 
the  dusk  as  we  made  in  for  the  sheltered  harbour.     We  had 
dozen  miles  or  so  in  a  little  over  the  hour;  and  now  dinnortiiM 
aiTived  ;  and  we  were  not  soriy  to  be  in  comparatively  gmooUi 
The  men  were  sent  ashore  with  some  telegram — the  sending  off  f^ 
was  the  main  object  of  our  running  in  here  ;  and  then  Master  F 
summoned  us  below  from  the  wild  and  windy  night. 

IIow  rich  and   warm  and   cheerful  was  this  friendly  ^o- 
candles,  and  how  compact  the  table  seemed  now,  with  the  tji» 
filled  at  last  I     And  every  one  appeared  to  be  talking  hard,  in 
ahow  that  Angus  Sutherland's  return  was  a  quite  ordinary  auil 
thing ;  and  the  Laird  was  making  his  jokes  ;  and  the  young  Dorftf 
ing  his  hostefis  how  he  had  been  sending  telegrams  hei*o  and  tin^ 
he  had  learned  of  the   White  Dove  having  been  6oen  going  into 
Houm.     Even  Miss  Avon,  though  she  said  but  little,  shared  ^ 
general  excitement  and  pleasure.     Wo  could  hear  her  soft  laujjii'' 
time  to  time.     But  her  eyes  were  kept  away  from  the  ooriKt  vM 
Angus  Sutherland  sate. 

"  Well,  you  are  lucky  poople,"  said  he,     *'  If  you  had  mi*-' 
out  of  that  hole  by  half  an  hour,  you  might  have  been  shut  ^ 
fortnight.     I  beliovo  a  regular  gale  from  the  south  has  begun." 

"  It  ia  you  who  have  brought  it  then,"  said  his  hosteea.    "'^^  ' 
the  stormy  ]>etit;L     And  you  did  your  bc^t  to  make  us  miss  tho^''^ 
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I  Ibtnk  we  aLaII  have  aotdo  sailing  now,"  said  lie,  nibbing  Lis  handa 
b  gxitti  daligbt — be  pretends  to  bo  thinking  only  of  tbo  yacht.  '*  John 
|»lks  of  soiAg  on  co-night,  so  as  to  slip  through  the  Kyle  Rhoa  narrows 
fimt  of  the  flood-tide  in  the  morning/* 
iotng  OQt  to-night  1 "  ahe  exclaimed.  "  Is  it  you  who  have  pnt 
into  his  head  1     It  must  be  pitch  dark  already.     And  a 

no !  **  hd  said,  laughing.  **  There  is  not  much  of  a  gale.  And 
bo  rery  dark  with  the  moon  behind  the  clouds." 
a  Doiao  above  told  us  the  men  had  come  back  from  the  small 
___^_  They  brought  a  telegram,  too;  btit  it  was  of  no  consequence, 
pSMBUy — in  Uetf  aa  Booa  as  he  decently  could — Angus  left  the  diuner- 
pUo^  and  went  on  dock.  He  had  scarcc^ly  darod  to  glance  at  tho  palo 
iMiftiro  fkee  opposite  him. 

3f-mtidhy  Queen  Titania  wud,  solemnly  : 
I    ^liftanl" 

was  DO  doubt  alxiut  it;  the  men  vere  weighing  anchor, 
madman,"  said  she,  "  has  persuaded  Captain  John  to  go  to  sea 
this  time  of  night !  " 

Captain  John's  own  wish.     He  wishes  to  catch  the  tide  in 
observed  Miss  Avon,  with  her  eyes  cast  down, 
it's  night,  my  lass,"  said  the  Lmrd.     "  Speak  up  for  them  who 
But,  indeed,  I  think  I  will  go  on  deck  myself  now,  to  ace 
BDin^oo." 

aD  wdot  on  deckj  and  there  and  then  unanimously  passed  a  vote 

oo  OapUin  John's  proceedings,  for  the  wind  had  moderated 

Uy  ;  and  there  was  a  pivle  suffused  light  telling  of  tho  moon 

faflr»  behind  the  fleecy  clouds  in  the  south-east.    With  much 

percftivcd  that  the  ^V/tife  Dove  was  already  mo^Tng  out  of  the 

barbour.   Wo  heard  the  rush  of  the  sea  oulaido  without  much 


«  A  plaaaant  aailing  night  after  all.     Wlien  wo  Imd  stolen  by 
of  the  solitary  lightliouse,  snd  got  into  the  o(>en^  wc  found  there 
DO  very  beary  nen  running,  wliile  there  was  a  steady,  (serviceable 
from  iKo  aouth.     There  was  moonlight  abroad  too,  though  the 
w«a  moaUy  i&Tisible  behind  tho  thin  drifting  clouds.    Tho  women, 
vp,  Mte  hand-in-hand,  and  chatted  to  cacli  other ;  the  Doctor  was 
ItiUor  'f  the  lAird  was  taking  an  occasional  turn  up  and  down,  somo- 
ymnriftg  Ui  challenge  general  attention  by  some  profound  remark. 
And  n>y  M>oti  we  began  to  perceive  that  Angus  Sutherland  had  by 
ioKrateble  meana  got  into  the  Lairtl's  good  graces  in  a  most  marked 
D«my-maina,  on  this  particular  night,  as  we  sailed  away  north- 
4|tutp  complimentary  about  the  march  of  modem  science,  and 
done  to  humanity  by  scientific  men.     He  had  not  even  an  ill 
Vatigfi  of  Cr^at\(yn,     He  went  the  length  of  saying  that  he 
enough  to  deny  that  there  might  be  various  ways  of 
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t]iteq)roting  the  temu)  of  the  Mosaic  chronologj ;  and  oxpreaaed  a  pmi 
interest  in  the  terribly  remote  people  who  must  have  lived  in  the  like- 
dwellings. 

**  Oh,  don't  Ton  believe  that,**  aaid  our  steersman  good-iuituredij. 
"  The  scientific^  are  only  huml>ugj(ing  the  public  about  those  lalce-dwoll- 
ings,  They  wore  only  the  bath-hoiiscs  nnd  -wash-honsea  of  a  coin]«n> 
lively  modem  and  civilised  race,  just  as  you  see  them  now  on  the  lab 
of  a  Thousand  I&Ianda,  and  at  the  moutliB  of  the  Amazon,  and  even  oa  tb  \ 
Rhine.  Surely  you  know  the  bath-houses  built  on  piles  on  the  Rliinat* 
''  Dear  me  1  "  said  the  J^aird,  *'  tbut  is  extremely  inteneting.  Uisi 
novel  view — a  most  novel  view.  But  then  the  remains — what  of  th» 
remains  1  The  earthen  eupa  luid  platters :  they  must  have  bclouged  left 
very  preemitivc  race  t " 

*'  Kot  a  bit/*  said  the  profound  scientific  authority,  irith  a  UoglL 
'*  They  were  the  things  the  children  amtised  themselves  with,  when  thw 
nnraea  took  them  down  there  to  be  out  of  the  heat  and  the  dust  Thsf 
wwe  a  very  advanced  race  indeed.  Even  the  cliilHren  could  main 
earthen  cupa  and  saucers,  while  the  children  now-a-days  can  only  nuki 
mud-pies." 

**  Don't  believe  him,  air,"  their  hostess  called  out,  "  he  is  only  lualdnj 
a  fool  of  us  all." 

*'  Ay.  but  there's  something  in  it — there's  something  in  it^"  said  tks 
Laird  seriously ;  and  he  took  a  step  or  two  up  and  down  the  deck*  is 
deep  meditation.  **  There's  something  in  it  It's  plausible.  If  it  isnPi 
Boundf  it  is  an  argument.  It  would  bo  a  good  stick  to  break  over  uk 
ignorant  man*s  head." 

Suddenly  the  Tjainl  began  to  laugh  aloud. 

"  Bless  me,"  said  he,  '*  if  I  could  only  inveigle  Johnnie  Guthrie 
an  argument  about  that !     I  would  give  it  him  1  I  would  give  it  hi 

This  was  a  shocking  revelation.     What  liad  como  over  the 
conscience  that  he  actually   proposed  to  inveigle  a  jxKir  man 
controversy  and  then  to  hit  him  over  the  head  with  a  sophistical 
meut  ?     We  could  not  have  believed  it     And  hero  he  was  laughing 
chuckling  to  himself  over  that  shameful  scheme. 

Our  attention,  however,  was  at  this  moment  suddenly  drawn 
from  moral  qnestions.     The  rapidly-driving  clouds  jnst  ovor  tho 
mountairiii  of  Loch  Houra  parted,  and  the  moon  glared  out  on, 
tumbling  waves.     But  what  a  curious  moon  it  was  i — pale  and 
with  a  white  halo  around  it,  and  with  another  faintly-colotired  halo 
side  that  again  whenever  the  slight  and  vapoury  clouds  ci-osBed 
of  Skye  came  aft. 

"  I  not  like  the  look  of  that  moon,"  said  John  of  Skye  to  tho  I 
but  in  an  undertone  so  that  the  women  should  Dot  hear. 

''Nor  I  either,"  said  the  other,  in  an  equally    Ion 
you  think  we  are  going  to  have  the  equinoctials,  John  t " 
*'  Oh,  no,  not  yet     It  not  the  time  for  the  eqainootiaU  ycyt*" 
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P^And  aa  we  crept  on  through  the  night,  now  and  again,  from  ftmid  the 
irild  and  Rtonny  clouds  above  Loch  Hom-n,  tlie  wan  moon  still  shone 
out;  and  then  we  saw  something  of  the  silent  shores  we  were  passing, 
and  of  the  awful  motmtaius  overhead,  Btretching  far  into  the  diirkneaa 
of  the  akios.  Thon  prepaa-ations  wei*o  made  for  coming  to  anchor ;  and 
lijr-and-by  the  VHtite  Dom  was  brought  round  to  the  wind.  We  were  in 
A  hty — if  bay  it  could  be  called — jast  south  of  Kylo  Rhea  narrows, 
There  was  nothing  visible  along  the  pale  moonlit  shore. 

"  This  is  a  very  open  plaoe  to  anchor  in,  John,"  our  young  Doctor 
ventured  to  remark, 

'*  But  it  i^  a  good  holding-ground ;  and  we  will  be  away  early  in  the 
JBoming  whatever," 

And  so,  when  the  anchor  was  swung  out,  and  quiet  restored  over  the 
iWkI,  we  proceeded  to  get  below.  There  were  a  great  njany  things  to 
^handed  down;  and  a  careful  search  hud  to  be  made  that  notliing 
"^u  forgotten — we  did  not  want  to  Cud  soaked  bhawls  or  tiooks  lying  on 
deck  in  the  morning.  But  at  lengtli  all  this  was  settled  too,  and  we 
assembled  once  more  in  the  s;iloou. 
''e  were  aasembled^all  but  two. 
Where  is  Mifia  Mary?  "  said  the  Laird  cheerfully :  ho  was  always 

to  mi^  his  companion. 
Perhaps  she  is  in  her  cabin,"  said  his  hostess  F;omewImt  nervously. 
And  yonr  young  Doctor — why  dof»a  he  not  oome  down  and  have 
Pl^ass  of  toddy  like  a  man  ? "  said  tho  Laird,  getting  iiia  own  tnmbler. 
'The  young  men  now-a-day.*;  arc  just  n.s  fnijhtened  as  cliildren.  What 
*ith  their  chemistry,  and  their  tubes,  and  their  percentages  of  alcohol  : 
^liere  was  none  of  tliat  nonw^nse  when  I  waa  a  young  man.  People 
took  what  they  liked,  so  long  as  it  agreed  with  them ;  and  will  anylxidy 
tell  me  there  is  any  harm  in  a  gla«3  of  good  Scotch  whiskey  t  " 

She  does  not  answer;  she  looks  somcwlmt  preoccupied  and  anxious. 
"Ay,  ay,"  continues  the  Laird,  reaching overforthe sugar;  '*  if  people 
*otiH  only  stop  there,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  makes  such  an 
•tccUent  night-cap  as  a  single  gla«s  of  good  ticotcli  whiskey.     Now, 
^Vm,  I  will  just  beg  you  to  try  half  a  glass  of  my  bi-ewing." 

iShe  pays  no  attention  to  him.  For  6r>it  of  all  she  now  beam  a  light 
ttepon  the  companion-way,  and  then  the  door  of  the  latUea'  cabin  is  opened, 
^d  shut  again.  Then  a  heavy  step  on  the  companion-way,  and  Dr. 
'uthei'Iand  comes  into  the  wUoon.  There  is  a  strange  look  on  his  face — 
'*>t  of  dejection  ;  but  he  tries  t-o  be  very  retioont  and  modest,  and  is  inor- 
Uiatoly  eager  iu  handing  a  knife  to  the  Luinl  for  the  cutting  of  a  lomon. 
"  Where  i^  Mary,  Angus? "  said  his  hostess,  looking  at  him. 
"  She  has  gone  into  your  cabin,"  said  lie,  looking  up  with  a  sort  of 
'istful  appeal  in  hi**  eyes.  As  plainly  as  possible  they  said,  "  Won't  you 
(>  to  her  t " 

Tl»e  unspoken  request  was  instantly  answered ;  she  got  up  and 
Xiietlv  left  the  saloon. 
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"  Como,  \m\"  sftid  tJie  Lftir4-  "  Are  ye  afiaij  to  try  a  ■_■'  '^B 
whiskey?   You   chemical  men  know  too  much:  it  is  no.  ■iM 

and  yoM  a  Scotchman^  too — take  a  ghtss,  man ! "  ■ 

"  Twelve,  if  you  like,"  said  the  Doctor,  laughing ;  **  but  one  vtlll 
for  my  purpose.  I'm  going  to  follow  your  example,  sir;  I  am  gruoA 
propose  a  toast.     It  is  a  good  old  custom."  ■ 

Thin  was  a  proposal  after  the  Laird's  own  heart.  He  insistod  ool 
women  being  siimmoncd ;  and  thoy  came.  He  took  no  notice  that  In 
Avun  was  ]*0Be-reil,  and  downcast  of  face;  and  that  the  elder  vtdl 
held  her  hand  tightly,  and  had  ohnoualy  been  crying  a  little  bit— w 
tears  of  sorrow.  When  thoy  were  aeatedj  ho  handed  each  a  glass. 
he  called  for  silence,  waiting  to  hear  our  I)octor  make  a  proper^ 
courtly  speech  aliout  his  hostess,  or  about  the  ^VhUe  J)ow^  or  Jc 
Skye,  or  anything. 

But  what  mufit  have  been  the  Laird's  sarprise  when  he  found 
it  was  his  own  health  that  was  being  proposetl  I    And  that  not  il 
manner  of  the  formal  oratory  that  the  Lairtl  admired,  but  in  a 
simple  and  straightfoi^A'ard  speech,  that  had  Just  a  touch  of  pel 
and  earnest  feeling  in  it.     For  the  young  Doctor  spoke  of  the 
da)^  and  nights  we  had  spent  together,  far  away  from  human  ken; 
how  intimately  assodated    people   bocame  on   board  ship ;    and 
thoroughly  one  could  loam  to  know   and  lovo  a  particular  cl 
through  being  brought  into  sndi  close  relationship.     And  he  said 
friendships  thus  formed  in  a  week  or  a  month  might  last  for  a  lifctlni 
And  he  could  not  say  much,  lieforc  tlie  very  fare  of  the  Lairtl,  aboi 
those  qualities  which  had  gained  for   him  Mtmething   more  thaaj 
esteem — qtialities   ospocially   vatuiible   on    board   ship — good    hi 
patience,  courtesy,  light-heartedness 

"  Bless  me !  "  cried  the  Laii-d,  intoniipting  the  speaker  in  defiaat 
all  the  laws  that  govern  public  oratory,  "  I  maun  stop  this — I 
Htop  this  I   Are  ye  all  come  together  to  make  fun  of  me — eh  1    Hoi 
care — have  a  care  !  " 

Ho  looknl  round  threateningly ;  and  his  eye  lighted  with  a  di 
warning  on  Mary  Avon. 

"  That  la.sR,  too,"  said  he ;  "  and  I  thought  her  a  friend  of 
and  she  has  come  to  make  a  fool  of  me  like  the  rest  1    And  so  ye 
to  make  me  the  Homesh  o'  this  boat)  Well,  I  may  be  a  foolLsh  oltJ  jald 
but  my  eyes  are  open.     I  know  wliat  is  going  on.     Come  here,  xaj 
until  I  tell  ye  something." 

Mary  Avon  went  and  took  the  seat  next  him  ;  and  ho  put  hh 
gently  on  her  shoulder. 

'*  Young  people  will  have  their  laugh  and  their  joke,"  said  lie. 
I       "It  was  no  joke  at  all ! "  said  she  warmly, 
I      '*  Wliiaht,  now.     I  say  young  |)eople  will  have  their  Inngh  and 
joke  at  a  foolish  old  man  ;  and  who  is  to  prevent  tlieui  1    Not  me. 
1*11  tell  j-e  what :  ^'e  may  have  your  sport  of  mo,  on  one  condit^n."  I 
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Mlled  her  onco  or  twice  on  tho  alionldor,  just  a&  If  she  wita  a 

Asd  tho  condition  ia  this,  my  laas — that  ye  have  the  wedding  at 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
The  EqviaoctiALa  at  Labt. 

was  DO  drpaming  of  weddings  at  Denny-mains,  or  elsewhere,  for 
of  lis  tliat  night     It  had  boen   blowing  pretty   h>u'd  when  wo 
in ;  btxt  towarda  two  or  three  o'clock  the  wind  increased  to  lialf 
while  heavy  showers  kept  rattling  along  the  ducks.     Then  thoro 
otiber  soonds.    One  of  the  men  wbb  beard  to  clamber  up  tho  iron 
$(  the  foreoaatle ;   and  as  soon  he   ha<l  put  his  head  out,  his 
QXcUmation  waa,  "  Oh,  ferry  well ;  go  on ! "     Then  he  came 
rooaed  his  companions ;  picsently  tliere  was  a  loud  commotion 
This  was  enough  for  our  Doctor.     One  could  heai*  him  rapidly 
in  his  little  state-room — then  staggering  through  the  saloon, 
rind  was  knocking  about  the  miitc  Dove  considerably — then 
kia  way  up  tho  dork  compaaion.     For  some  time  there  was  a 
tamoil  going  on  above.     Another  anchor  was  thrown  out     The 
dmgay  were  brought  in  on  dock.  AH  tho  skyliglibs  were  fastonod 
■nd  tJie  tarpaulixta  put  over.     Then  a  woman's  voice, 
AAguat  Angus  I" 
Th«  Doctor  came  tumbling  down  tho  companion ;  by  this  timo  wo 

Kgoi  a  candle  lit  in  tho  saloon. 
^  Wbai  ia  it  r*  was  hoard  from  the  partly  opened  door  of  tho  ladioa' 
"  KoUung  at  all.     A  bit  of  a  breeee  has  flpruug  ap." 
**  Mary  says  yoit   must  ^-tay  below.     Never  mind  what  it  is.     You 
Mt  not  to  go  on  deck  again." 
Very  wdl." 
il»  came  into  the  saloon — all  wet  nml  drijtping,  but  cxceodtngly 
to  havo  been  thus  tliought  of — and  tUeu  he  ooid  in  a  tragic 

W«  an  in  for  it  at  bust." 
**  Ik©  ©quincK'tialti  1  " 

•T«a.- 

Bo  Wtt  tir  ^iti,  leaving  tho  WJiile  Dove  to  haul  and  strain  at 

aJ'  !lii'  ni;;;bt — swaying,  pitching,  groaning,  creaking, 

■  if  4»  would  throw  horsolf  free  of  her  anchors  altogether,  and  sweep 
wiy  orer  to  OlwwJg. 

TWb,   in  the  early  morning,  tho  gale  had  apparently  increased. 
^^^  the   wom«n-folk   rcauin'ned  iu  their  cabin,  the  others  of  us  ad- 
op  the  ooaapanion-way,  and  bad  a  look  out     It  was  not  a 
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chcerfal  sight  All  around  the  green  sea  waa  bdng  torn  »Xong  hy  tltf 
hoavj-  wind ;  tbo  white  creste  of  the  waves  being  •whirled  up  in  smota; 
the  surge  spriuging  high  on  the  rocks  over  by  Gleuelg ;  the  sky  almost 
hlaclc  overhead ;  the  mountains  that  ought  to  have  been  quite  near  o^ 
in\-tsible  behind  the  flying  mists  of  the  rain.  Then  how  the  wind 
howled !  Ordinarily  the  sound  was  a  low.  moaning  bas»— even  lower 
than  the  sound  of  the  waves  ;  but  then  again  it  would  increase  and  rJM 
into  a  shrill  whistle,  mostly  heard,  one  would  have  said,  from  nboat  iht 
standing  rigging  nnd  the  crosstrees.  But  our  obeen*ation  of  these  pb^ 
nomenn  was  brief,  intermittent,  and  Komewhat  ignominious.  We  hiul  to 
huddle  in  the  companion-way  like  Jacks-in-the-bos ;  for  the  incautiously 
protruded  head  was  liable  to  ,be  hit  by  a  blast  of  rain  that  came 
like  a  charge  of  No.  0  shot.  Then  wo  tumbled  below  for  breakfast  ^ 
and  the  scapod  women-folk  made  their  appearance. 

"  The  e4]ulnoctiaIs,  Angus  t "  said  Queen  Titonia,  with  some  ■olem* 
ni^  of  face. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  60,"  said  he  cheerfully. 

"  Well,  I  have  "been  thix>ugh  them  two  or  tlireo  times  "before,"  mA 
she,  "  but  never  in  an  exposed  place  like  this." 

''"We  Bhnll  fight  through  it  first-nite,"  said  ho. — and  you  should  have 
seen  Mary  Avon's  eyes ;  she  was  clearly  convinced  that  lifteen  eqainoc- 
tial  gales  could  not  do  us  the  slightest  barm  so  long  ns  this  yonng  Doctor 
was  on  boiird.  **  It  is  a  fine  stroke  of  luck  that  the  galo  is  from  the 
south-west.  If  it  had  come  on  from  the  east  we  should  have  l>een  in  & 
bad  way.  As  it  is,  there  is  not  a  rook  between  here  and  the  o^jposite 
shore  at  Glenelg.  and  even  if  wc  drag  our  anchors  we  shall  oUch 
aomowkere  at  the  other  side." 

'*  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  to  trust  to  that,"  says  Queen  Titania,  who 
in  her  time  has  seen  something  of  the  results  of  vessels  dragging  their 
anchors. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  fury  of  the  gale  still  increased:  the  wi 
moaning  and  whistling  by  turns,  the  yacht  stnuning  at  her  cables,  and  ro 
ing  and  heaving  alxiut.     Despite  the  tender  ontroiities  of  the  wom^Of 
Dr.  Angus  would  go  on  deck  again ;  for  now  Captain  John  had  ro* 
solved  on  lowering  the  topmast,  and  also  on  getting  the  boom  and  n 
Bail  from  their  crutch  down  on  to  the  deck.     Being  above  in  tliis  wca 
was  far  from  ploa.sant.     The  showers  occasionally  took  the  form  of 
and  so  fiercely  wei*e  tlie  pellets  driven  by  the  wind  that  they  stung  vrh 
they  hit  the  face.     And  the  outlook  around  was  dismal  enoug 
green  sea  and  its  whirling  spindrift ;  the  heavy  waves  breaking  tUJ  aloi 
the  Glenelg  shores  ;  the  writhing  of  the  gloomy  sky.     We  had  a  coi 
panion,  by  the  way,  in  this  exposed  place — a  great  black  schooner  th 
heavily  rolled  and  pitched  as  she  strained  at  her  two  anchors. 
akipi»er  of  her  did  not  leave  her  bows  for  a  moment  the  whole 
watching  for  the  first  symptom  of  dragging. 

Then  that  night.     Afi  the  darkness  came  over,  the  wind  incnvsed 
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Ebrillneaa  until  it  seeuiud  to  tear  with  a  scieam  througk  the  rigging; 
and  though  wo  wore  furtuuatvly  uuilor  tlie  lee  of  the  Skyo  hills,  we 
could  hear  the  water  soiashing  on  tbo  bowa  of  the  yacht.  As  night  fell 
that  shrill  wliatliiig  and  those  recurront  fiiiooka  grew  in  violence,  untii 
we  began  to  wondw  how  long  the  cablosi  would  hold. 

"And  if  our  anchors  give,  I  wonder  where  we  shall  go  to,"  sud 
Queen  Titauia,  in  rather  a  low  voice. 

'*  I  don't  care,"  said  Miss  Avon,  quite  contentedly. 

She  was  seated  at  dinner  ;  and  had  undertaken  to  cut  up  and  mix 
some  salad  that  Master  Fred  had  got  at  Loch  Houm.  She  seemed 
wholly  engrossed  in  that  occupation.  She  offered  some  to  the  Laird, 
very  prettily ;  and  he  would  have  tJiken  it  if  it  had  been  hemlock. 
But  when  she  said  she  did  not  care  where  the  W/tUe  Dove  might  drift 
to,  wo  knew  very  well  what  she  meant.  And  some  of  us  may  have 
thought  that  a  time  would  perhaps  arrive  when  the  yoimg  lady  would  not 
be  able  to  have  evcrytliing  she  cared  for  in  the  world  within  the  compass 
of  the  saloon  of  a  yacht. 

Now  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  fair  to  tell  tales  out  of  school;  but  sUll 
the  truth  is  the  truth.  The  two  women  were  on  the  whole  very  brave 
throughout  this  buaiuess  ;  but  on  that  partictiliir  night  the  storm  grew 
more  and  more  violent,  and  it  occurred  to  them  that  they  wo»Ud  escape 
the  risk  of  being  rolled  out  of  tLeir  berths  if  tliey  came  along  into  the 
loon  and  got  some  ruga  laid  on  the  floor.  Tiiis  they  did ;  and  the 
of  the  wind  and  the  sea  was  so  great  that  none  of  the  oocupanta  of 
le  adjoining  staterooms  heard  them.  But  then  it  appeared  that  no 
>ner  had  they  lain  down  on  the  floor^it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
ley  were  dressed  and  ready  for  any  emergency — than  they  were  mightily 
al&rmeil  by  the  swishing  of  water  lielow  them. 

"  Mary  J  l^Iary  !  "  .said  the  one,  "the  iJea  is  rushing  into  the  hold." 

Tlie  other,  knowing  less  alwut  yachts,  gaid  nothing  ;  but  no  doubt, 
with  the  admirable  unseltishne-ss  of  lovers,  thought  ib  was  not  of  much 
consequence,  since  Angus  Sutherland  and  she  would  be  disowned  together. 

But  what  was  to  l>o  donel  The  only  way  to  the  forecastle  woa 
through  the  Doctor's  state-room.  There  wna  no  help  for  it ;  they  first 
knocked  at  his  door,  and  called  to  him  that  the  sea  was  rushing  into 
the  hold;  and  then  he  bawled  into  the  forecastle  until  Master  Fred,  the 
Unit  to  awake,  made  his  appearance,  rubbing  his  knuckles  into  his  eyes 
and  saying,  *' Very  well,  sir  ;  ij^  it  hot  wat^^r  or  cold  water  ye  want  t" 
and  then  there  was  a  general  commotion  of  the  men  getting  on  deck  to 
try  the  pumpa.  And  all  this  brave  uproar  for  nothing.  There  was 
scarcely  a  gallon  of  water  in  the  hold  ;  but  the  women,  by  putting  their 
headfi  close  to  the  lloor  of  the  saloou,  had  ima^ued  that  the  sea  was 
rushing  in  on  them.  8uvh  is  the  story  of  iUia  night's  adventures  as  it 
was  subeequently^and  with  some  shamefacedness^related  to  the  writer 
of  these  pages.  There  are  some  people  who,  when  they  go  to  sleep, 
sleep,  and  refuse  to  pay  heed  to  twopenny-halfpenny  tumidta. 
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Next  morning  the  nUie  of  aiBura  was  no  }>ctter ;  but  tliere  was  0\ti 
point  in  our  favour,  that  tho  IV/iUe  Dovej  having  held  on  b»  long,  wu 
not  now  likely  to  drag  her  onchorfl  and  preripitato  ua  on  the  Olim^lj; 
shore.  Again  we  had  to  pass  the  day  l)elow,  with  the  running  iw^mm- 
panimont  of  pitching  nnd  groaning  on  the  part  of  the  lioat,  and  of  the 
shrill  clamour  of  the  wind,  and  the  rattling  of  heavy  showers.  But  m 
we  Kit  lit  luncheon,  a  atmngo  thing  occurred.  A  burst  of  sunligbt 
suddenly  came  through  the  skylight  and  filled  the  saloon,  moving  Itack- 
wordn  and  forwards  on  tho  blue  cushions  as  the  yacJit  swayed,  and  di^- 
lighting  everybody  with  tho  \incipectetl  glory  of  colour.  You  may 
.BQppoee  tliat  there  was  little  more  thought  of  luncheon.  There  was  aq 
'ibstant  stampede  for  wntequ'oofs  and  a  clambcrLitg  up  the  oompanion 
way.  Did  not  this  brief  burst  of  sunlight  portend  the  passing  over  of 
tho  gale  f  Alas  !  alas  1  when  wo  got  on  dock,  we  found  the  soeno  arotind 
us  aa  wild  and  stormy  as  ever,  with  even  a  heavier  soa  now  racing  up 
the  Sound  and  thundering  along  Glenelg.  Hopclosgly  we  went  helo 
again.  Tho  only  cheerful  feature  of  our  iuij)i'isonmcnt  was  the  obvioiiff^ 
content  of  those  two  young  people.  They  seemed  perfectly  eatisficJ 
with  being  shut  up  in  this  saloon  ;  and  were  always  quite  surprised 
when  Master  Fred's  suramonA  interrupted  their  draughts  or  beadque. 

On  the  third  day  the  wind  came  in  intermittent  squalls,  which 
something ;  and  occasionally  Uiei*e  waa  a  glorious  burst  of  sunshine 
went  flying  across  the  groy-green  driven  sea.    But  for  the  most  pHrt 
rained  heavily ;  and  the  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  business  was  contin' 
with  much  content.     The  Laird  had  lost  himself  in  "Munici]>al  London 
Our  Admiral-ill-chief  was  writing  voluminous  letters  to  two  youths  al 
school  in  Surrey,  which  were  to  be  posted  if  over  wo  rouchod  bmd  again. 

That  night  about  ten  o'clock  a  cheering  incident  occurrod.  We  heard 
the  booming  of  a  Rteam-whistle.  Getting  up  on  deck,  wo  could  make 
out  the  lights  of  a  steamer  creeping  along  by  the  Olenelg  shore.  That 
waa  the  Clydestfalc  going  north*  Wonld  she  have  faced  A  rdnamnrchan 
if  the  eqiunoctials  had  not  modornted  somewhat?  These  were  friendly 
lights. 

Then  on  the  fourth  day  it  Ijocame  quite  certain  tliat  tho  gale  was 
moderating.  The  bursts  of  sunshine  became  more  frequent ;  {matches 
brilliant  blue  appeared  in  the  sky ;  a  rainbow  from  time  to  time 
peared  between  us  and  the  black  clouds  in  tho  ea^t.  With  what  an  in- 
toxication of  joy  we  got  out  at  last  from  our  long  imprisonment,  and 
felt  the  warm  sunlight  around  us,  and  watched  the  men  get  ready  to 
lower  the  gig  so  as  to  establish  once  more  oiur  communicationa  wi 
the  land.  Mary  Avon  would  boldly  have  adventured  into  that  In 
bling  and  rocking  thing — she  implored  to  be  allowed  togo^if  the 
were  going  to  pull  stroke,  why  should  she  not  be  allowed  to  steer  T  Bi 
she  was  forcibly  restrained.  Then  away  went  the  sha|>ely  boat  through 
the  plunging  waters — «howeT8  of  R)>ray  sweeping  her  from  ebem 
stem— until  it  diaappeftred  into  the  little  bight  of  Kyle  Rhoa. 
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The  Bflin  fcronght  back  from  the  shore  of  the  deetrucbion  wrought 
7  ^k  gil^ — the  worst  that  had  visited  these  coasts  for  Utreo-and- 
■ttly  ymn — wafi  tezriblo  enough ;  and  it  waA  coupled  with  tho  mofit 
laesl  wftmizkgB  that  we  should  not  set  out.  But  the  sunlight  had  got 
M  the  farcin  of  tbte^  long  imprisoned  poople,  and  sent  them  mad. 
iff  inplorod  the  doubting  John  of  SVyo  to  get  ready  to  start.  They 
mwd  Oukl  if  only  ho  would  run  up  to  Kyle  Akin,  they  would  not 
ik  him  to  go  further,  onleas  the  weather  wsa  quite  fine.  To  move — to 
Mfv— that  WM  their  only  desire  and  cry. 

Jiba  of  Skye  shook  his  head ;  hut  so  far  humoured  them  as  to  weigh 
Mof  tiia  aoehors.  By-and-by,  too,  he  had  the  topmast  hoisted  again  : 
il  this  looked  more  promising.  Then,  as  the  afternoon  came  on,  and 
W  bda  woald  soon  be  turning,  they  renewed  their  entreaties.  John, 
n  ^Mbting,  at  length  yielded. 

IWb  ti)0  joyful  uproar!  All  hands  were  summoned  to  the  hal- 
kidi,  for  the  Boainaail,  soaked  through  with  the  rain,  was  about  as  stiff 
)  •  aitact  of  iron.  And  the  weighing  of  the  second  anchor — that  WAa  a 
iMiM  aoand  indeed.  We  paid  scarcely  any  heed  to  this  white  squall 
Ml  wafl  coming  tearing  along  from  the  south.  It  brought  both  rain  and 
mfigjtt  with  it ;  for  a  second  or  two  we  were  enveloped  in  a  sort  of 
lici&Ml  miftt — then  the  next  minute  we  found  a  rainbow  sliining  be- 
)nm  u  tad  the  black  hull  of  tlie  smack  ;  presently  we  were  in  glow- 
l|«oaHihine  again.  And  then  at  last  the  anchor  was  got  up,  and  tho 
111  ffllei]  to  the  wind,  and  the  main-fiheet  slackened  out.  The  While 
bv,  reJewod  once  more,  wu  flying  away  to  the  northern  bou  I 


CHAPTER  XLVl. 

"  Ftan  \  AuF  I  Hinaus  I " 

Rtt  iplctidid  moae  of  life,  and  motion,  and  brisk  excitement  I  We  flew 
Hvogji  lli<  narrows  like  a  bolt  from  a  bow ;  wo  had  scarcely  time  to 
pH  thff  whirling  eddies  of  the  current.  All  hands  were  on  the  alort, 
0,  for  tha  wind  came  in  gusts  from  the  Skye  hills,  and  this  tortuous 
imtt  IS  po%  a  plouant  place  to  be  taken  unawares  in.  But  the  watching 
d  work  were  altogether  delightful,  after  our  long  imprisonment  Even 
»  ^p%rm  John  of  Skye  was  whittling  "Fbir  a  bhata"  to  him»df — 
mrvimtont  of  tone. 

Tl«  wOd  and  stormy  sunset  was  shining  all  along  the  shores  of  Loeh 
lah  M  wo  )pt  out  of  the  narrows  and  came  in  sight  of  Kyle  Akin. 
•d  hare  woro  a  nambor  of  reKsels  all  stonn-sbayod,  one  of  them,  in  the 
tf—r^.  with  hsr  sail  set.  Wo  disooveroil  afterwards  that  this  schooner 
d  dragged  fa«r  anchors  and  run  ashore  at  Balmacara ;  she  was  mora 
itoNBte  than  many  othon  that  suffered  in  this  memorable  galo,  and 
M  M  the  moaiflOt  we  paved  returning  to  her  former  anchorsget. 

Tbo  fonlig^i  nad  the  delight  of  moving  had  certainly  got  into  tho 
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beadB  of  thcflo  peoplo.  Nothinj^  would  do  for  tbem  hut  that  John  of  StH 
should  go  on  sailing  all  night.  Kyle  Akin  ]  they  would  oot  he&rofK^ 
Akin.  And  it  was  of  no  a\-ail  Hjat  Oaptiun  John  told  thcni  wLut  Iw  m 
heard  aaliore — that  the  Oifucoi!^  had  to  put  back  vith  her  hulv»fb 
BiDashed;  that  here,  there,  and  everywhere  vc«eeU  were  on  the  rocb; 
that  Stornoway  harbour  vta  full  of  foreign  craft,  not  one  of  which  woalil 
put  her  noee  out.  They  pointed  to  the  sea,  and  tho  soene  around  tiuu 
It  was  a  lovely  sunset.     Would  not  the  moon  be  up  by  eleven! 

"  Well,  luetQ,"  said  John  of  Skye,  with  a  humoroua  bEuile,  **IthiiiL 
if  ve  go  on  the  night,  there  not  mich  chance  of  our  rinning  i^uifc 
iprthing." 

Bl^  And  indeed  he  was  not  to  be  outbraved  by  a  couple  of  wtnaa. 

When  wo  got  to  Kyle  Akin,  the  dusk  boginning  to  creep  over  land  aal 

sea,  he  showed  no  si^is  of  running  in  there  for  shelter.     We  puiW 

through  the  narrow  atraits,  and  came  in  view  of  the  darkening  plain  (/ 

the  A  thvutic,  opening  away  up  thore  ta  tho  north,  and  ba  far  aa  we  omli 

see  there  was  not  a  single  vessel  but  ourselves  on  all  this  world  of  water, 

The  gloom  deepened ;  in  imder  the  mountains  of  Bkje  there  wm  4 

darkness  as  of  midnight.     But  one  could  still  moke  out  ahead  of  us  tht 

line  of  tho  Scalpa   ahorp,  marked  by  tho  white  breaking  of  tha  w»\*fc, 

Even  when  that  gi*ew  invisible  we  bad  Rona  light  to  ftteer  by.  M 

Tho  stormy  aud  unsettled  look  of  the  simsct  had  prepared  wfl 

fiometlting  of  a  dirty  uiglit,  and  as  we  went  oa  both  w^ind  iind  M 

increased  considerably.     The  south-westerly  breeze  that  had  brouglil  ■ 

BO  far  at  a  s|)anking  rate  began  to  veer  round  io  the  north,  and  CAumfl 

violent  squalls,  while  tho  long  t<well  running  down  between  Bnasay  ifl 

Scalpa  and  tho   mainland  caused  the    W/iiie  Dove   to   labour  heavfl 

Moreover,  the  night  got  as  black  an  pitch,  the  moon  had  not  arisen,  flfl 

it  was  lucky,  in  this  laborious  beating  up  against  the  northerlv  sqosfl 

that  we  ha*l  tlie  distant  Rona  light  by  which  to  judso  of  our  wlicS 

abouts.  I 

Tlic  two  women  were  huddletl  together  in  tho  couijiiiuiun-war  ;■ 

was  the  safest  phice  for  them  ;  wo  could  just  make  out  thti  two  dM 

figures  in  the  naddy  glow  coming  up  from  the  salcton.  ■ 

'*  Isn't  it  splendid  to  be  going  like  this."  said  Mis>  Avnn,  "  anerlTil 

at  anchor  so  long  1 "  fl 

Her  friend  did  not  answer.     Slie  had   been  tiii<  -13-  lustinimenUlB 

persuading  Captain  John  to  keep  on  during  the  nigiit.  axid  she  liid  » 

quite  like  the  look  of  things.     For  one  thing,  she  had  |>orc«'ivLKl  that  fl 

men  were  all  now  clad  from  heoii  to  foot  in  oihduns,  tbuugh  m-  ^-rt  ^tifl 

was  nothing  but  spray  coming  on  board.  I 

^L   Our  young  Doctor  cume  aft,  aud  tried  to  g(*t  down  the  cum|xuutfP 

Bky  without  disturbing  tho  two  women.  ■ 

**  I  am  going  below  fur  my  water^iroof  and  leggingu»"  &aid  ho,  witfl 

^Ught  laugh.     "  There  will  be  some  fun  before  tliis  naghf^  -^  -  •.    -  "      ■ 

^L  The  tone  of  the  girl  altoitxl  iu  a  luoment.  m 
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^■Oli,  Asuj^/'  Biud  she,  f^ra-spm^  liim  by  tho  arm.     **  Pray  don't  do 

^b    Lp«\'V)  tlio  lut^n  to  work  thr-  Woiit.     If  there  is  any  dangor  wby 

^Bths^r  nuke  awAy  for  the  land  somewUerot  " 

^■Th«re  L»  no  danger,"  said  he,  "but  thei*e  wiJI  bo  a  little  water 

B|f*nd-by,** 

lUe  volame  of  tbe  great  waves  was  ccrtAinly  incroosing,  end  a 
Mfllifia]  aig^t  it  was  to  mark  the  i-ed  port^liglit  Kliiiiiiig  ou  the  ru^iliing 
laamm  oT  foam  as  they  swept  by  the  tddo  of  tlie  TenseL  Our  whereabouts 
)lf  ikk  time  hod  Uscome  wholly  a  matter  ofcoQJocture  with  tho  auiatoura, 
br  tb»  night  vras  quite  black ;  however,  Rona  light  still  did  us  good 

WVm  Angiiii  Sutherland  came  on  deck  n^ain,  nhe  was  on  the  port 
9ik,  aad  tho  wind  Kail  moderated  somewhat.  But  this  proved  to  be  a 
fell  of  «vil  omen,  ^rhere  wna  a  low  roar  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
liMli  directly  a  violent  8«|uall  from  the  east  struck  the  yacht,  Bending 
phoooft  flying  over  before  the  skipper  could  get  hold  of  tho  main  sheet, 
faj  flew  the  White  Dom  like  an  an*ow,  with  the  unseen  masses  of 
^B  Auuudiing  over  her  bows  .' 

Hia  villi  the  mvcen,  boya  ! "  called  out  John  of  i^kye,  and  thei'e  was 
HkM  clatter  and  stamping,  and  fi:ip|)iiig  of  canvas. 
^Bai  that  was  not  enough,  for  thia  unexpected  Hijualt  from   the  east 
iwnuanenoe,  and  as  we  were  making  in  for  the  Sound  of  Scidpa 

now  niniung  fret?  befom  the  wind. 
**  W{v'U  lek  Uw  foresail  off  her,  boys !  "  Bhouted  John  of  Skye  again, 
aJ  nrr-vnUy  tlusre  was  another  rattle  down  on  tho  deck. 

:-ili  and  onwards  we  flew,  in  absolute  darkness  but  for  that 
Hti^gM  that  miulo  the  sen  shine  like  a  foaming  sea  of  blood.  And  the 
pBRre  of  U>e  v>'md  belxiiiJ  inci-cused  until  it  seemed  likely  to  tear  the 
W^m  cff  her  sjiant. 

"Down  witb  lh«  jib,  then  ! "  called  out  John  of  Skye ;  and  we  heard, 
MKRild  oot  «<*e,  the  mnn  nt  work  forward.     And  still  tlie   )Flite  JJov^ 

Loowardii  through  the  ni^ht,  and  tlte  wind  howled  and  whistled 
fb  tbtr  rif^ying,  and  the  l»oiling  &urgns  of  foam  swejit  away  from  bor 
ki  Tbfm  won  no  more  of  Rona  liglit  to  guide  us  now ;  we  were 
hn^g  tliroogb  the  Sound  of  Scaljia ;  and  still  this  hurricsme  seemed  to 
IBOMD  io  fuiy.  As  a  last  reaouroe,  Jolm.  of  Skye  had  the  peak 
^bL  Wo  had  now  nothing  left  but  a  mainsail  about  the  siae  of  a 
Pfc-baadk«rehief. 

Aa  the  nt^lii  wora  on,  we  got  into  more  sheltered  watei's,  being  nnder 
^  1m*  nf  tV^lpA ;  and  we  cn'pt  away  down  betwotm   that  island  and 
jOBkin;;  for  a  safe  anchorage.     It  was  a  bufdness  that  nnedod  a 
it,  for  th^  wfttcm  arc  shiiUow  bore,  and  we  discovered  ono 
at  anchijf,  witii  no  Ughu  up.     They  did  not  expect  any 
from  tho  open  on  a  night  like  this. 

WIS  chose  oar  place   for   the  uight,  letting  go  both 
we  wont  below,  into  the  saloon. 
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**  And  how  do  70a  like  sailing  in  the  eqoinoctiala,  Maiyt "  Mid  en 
hoeten. 

"  I  am  glad  we  are  all  round  this  table  again,  and  alive,"  sud  & 
girL 

"  I  thought  you  said  the  other  day  you  did  not  care  whetiwrilM 
yacht  went  down  or  noti " 

"  Of  the  two,"  remarked  Mias  Avon  shyly,  "  it  is  perhaps  better 
that  she  should  bo  afloat." 

Angus  was  passing  at  the  moment.  He  put  his  hand  lightly  on  her 
shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  kind  way»— 

"It  iH  better  not  to  tempt  the  unknown,  Mary.  Kememher  vlnt 
the  French  proverb  says,  '  Quand  on  est  mort,  c*est  pour  longteiapi' 
And  you  know  you  have  not  nearly  completed  that  great  series  of  WMk 
Dove  sketches  for  the  smoking-room  at  Denny-mains." 

"  The  smoking-room  1 "  exclaimed  the  I^ird,  indignantly.  '^  Thn 
Is  not  one  of  her  sketches  that  will  not  have  a  place — an  honoured  phtt 
— in  my  dining-room  :  depend  on  that  Ye  will  see— both  of  y^- 
what  I  will  do  with  them ;  and  the  sooner  ye  come  to  see  the  better.' 

We  this  evening  resolved  that  if,  by  favour  of  the  winds  and  tha 
valour  of  John  of  Skye,  we  got  up  to  Portree  next  day,  we  shoold  st 
once  telegraph  to  the  ialand  of  Lewes  (where  we  proposed  to  cease  tiien 
summer  wanderings)  to  inquire  about  the  safety  of  certain  friends  of  osn 
whom  we  meant  to  visit  there,  and  who  are  much  given  to  yaebtiagi 
for  the  eqtdnoctials  must  have  blown  heavily  into  Loch  Boag,  andfbs 
little  harbour  at  Borva  ia  somewhat  exposed.  However,  it  was  sat 
likdy  that  they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  caught.  Tbey  kntn^ 
something  about  the  sea,  and  about  boats,  at  Borva. 
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lAtr  oonoeptaODB  of  art  are  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  warped  by  the 
pivniUng  iropresBion  among  artists  and  critics  that  tho  origin  of  all 
Ahgit  is  bn  be  sought  for  in  Italy  and  Helios,  or,  at  best,  in  Kgypt  and 
Aaytia.  Take  up  an  a\'erago  Hiatory  of  ScaipturOf  such  as  Liibke'a,  and 
find  that  the  author  imaglnea  ho  hna  brought  you  face  to  fnco 
cnwllo  of  art  whpn  ho  introduces  you  to  tho  polished  granite 
of  Thebpfl,  or  the  livply  alabaster  bas-reUefe  of  Kouyunjik. 
the  poiat  of  view  generally  adopted  by  the  aeathetic  world,  Egypt 
Anyria  are  the  absolute  b€«ginning  of  every  earthly  art  or  science. 
ith  the  rapid  mdvance  of  anthmpolog)'  and  of  what  may  be  called 
ric  archasology  daring  the  last  few  yoirs,  a  now  school  of  aesthetics 
e  inevitable — a  nchool  which  should  judge  of  art-prodact«  not 
traoBoendental  and  often  dogmatic  principles  of  Lessing  or 
in,  but  by  the  sober  light  of  actual  evolution.  So  to  judge, 
push  back  our  search  far  beyond  the  days  of  Sennacherib  and 
to  the  uameleMS  arti^ta  who  carved  the  figures  of  animals  upou 
^ of  Duunmotb-tuftks  under  the  shade  of  pre-glacial  ca\M?a.  Wo  must 
the  T  '!    and   Aa**yrian   sculptures   not   as   rudimentary 

but  u-  >-<\  products  of  highly  developed  art.     We  must 

ihft  long  conmc  of  previous  evolution  by  which  the  rude  figures  of 
val  mifo  were  brought  to  the  comparative  technical  perfection  of 
or  Ninevile  monumonta  ;  a  perfection  which  eometimes  only 
bllailiort  of  the  irelleiiic  model  by  its  wiint  of  the  very  latest  nnd 
looefa— artistic  grace  and  freedom.  In  short,  we  must  allow 
fiartmri£  art  iB  but  a  stop  below  the  civilised,  whUe  it  is  very  many 
afaora  the  lowoat  aavage. 
Ift  IIm  pTMcnt  paper,  however,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  do  more  than 
rery  briefly,  and  in  a  merely  prefatory  manner,  the  primitive 
"(ifK  of  pbttic  art.  I  wish,  rather,  here  to  point  out  sundry  influencea 
^fc,  at  it  aeeiDC  to  me,  have  conspired  to  give  their  peculiar  charao- 
^■irtin  to  ihm  very  advanced  sculpture  of  £^gypt,  Aatyria,  Grcecei  and 
"i^  But,  atf  a  proliminary  to  such  an  expoeition,  it  will  be  well  to 
*^^  ligfatJy  upon  aundry  prior  and  neoefisary  stages  of  early  imi- 
Mifvan. 

Tfhm  A  child  b^gioa  spontaneously  to  draw,  its  first  attempt  is 
^■aUy  tk  rcmiyh  pppmentation  of  the  human  form.  It  draws  a  man,  and 
^■sa  in  Um  Abstmet  only.  He  is  "  bilaterally  symmetrical,"  lut  the 
infill!  ny;  A  fall-feoed  figure,  with  all  ti»e  limbs  and  feattxros 
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(liKpla^eil  eiitu*e.  He  1ms  a  round  face,  two  goggle  eyes,  a  noee  toA 
iiiouch,  a  cylindrical  body,  two  arms  lield  out  nt  a  more  or  less  acute  ang\e, 
with  five  finjLfers  ou  each,  and  two  legs,  also  divergent,  with  a  paired 
terminal  knobs  to  represent  the  ftjet.  This  la  the  very  parent  of  art,* 
fiymboHoal  or  mathematical  miui,  a  rough  diagram  of  huminity,  reduced 
to  ite  simplest  component  elements.  It  still  anrvive*  as  the  Bole  rep»* 
sentatinn  of  a  man  amongst  our  o^vn  street  003*3  and  amongst  miny 
savage  races.  Moreover,  it  affords  nn  a  good  clue  to  all  the  faults  and 
errors,  the  partial  successes  and  tentative  improvements,  of  Fubeeqnrat 
liTtista.  An  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  pond  always  consists  of  a  aqmre 
diagram  of  some  water,  surrounded  by  diagramB  of  trees,  pointing  oot- 
ward  from  it  in  every  direction,  so  that  some  of  them  are  plncod  side- 
ways, and  some  of  them  upside  down.  So,  too,  if  you  ask  any  ednc&tid 
European  who  is  ignorant  of  di*awing,  to  sketch  you  the  figure  of  a  chur, 
you  will  find  that  lie  fails  just  where  the  street  boy  fails  in  representiij 
the  human,  face.  He  is  too  absti^act  and  mathematical ;  he  lets  hit 
intellectual  appreciation  of  the  chair  as  possessing  four  legs  and  a  hick 
and  a  sent,  all  at  right  angles  and  in  certain  determinate  ])lanes,  cur; 
away  his  judgment  to  the  detriment  of  the  visual  chair,  whose  afigloi 
are  all  irregulni',  and  whof^  planes  interfere  with  one  another  in  eztm- 
ordinary  ways.  He  turns  you  out  a  diagram,  a  section,  or  an  elovatioo 
of  a  ch^ir,  not  a  picture  in  the  true  sense.  That  is  the  stumbling-ltlock 
of  all  early  painters  and  sculptors,  the  difficiUty  which  they  Iiad  slowly 
to  overcome  before  they  could  arrive  at  the  modem  truthfulness  of 
delineation. 

In  the  technical  language  of  painting,  such  truthfulness  of  delincalioB, 
such  correct  imitation  of  the  visiuil  object  in  its  visible  as  opposed  witt 
geometrical  relatirrn.s,  is  known  as  drawitig.  It  includes  perspectiTI^ 
foreshortening,  and  all  the  other  devices  by  which  we  represeatj 
visual  field  on  a  flat  surface.  But  the  term  cannot,  of  course,  be  a{ 
to  sculpture,  where  something  analogous  nevertheless  exists,  cspeeiaUyin 
bas-i-eltcf  Accordingly,  I  pi-opose  in  tbo  present  paper  to  employ  th« 
word  Imitation  in  this  general  .sense  as  including  accuracy  of  repiTesenlir 
tion  in  either  art.  And  such  nccuracy  of  imitation  we  may  take  ssthe 
real  and  objective  test  of  artistic  ovolutJou,  at  least  so  far  as  the  unitatiTe 
arts  are  concerned.  I  shall  give  examples  hereafter  which  will  illnstntt 
the  di^erence  lietweon  the  applioition  of  this  teat  and  of  those  shadowy 
and  artiticial  standards  so  gonerally  employed  by  the  transoendesttl 
school. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Polynesians  and  many  other  savages  have  not 
progressed  Iwyond  tlto  full-face  stage  of  human  portraiture  above 
described.  Xcxt  in  rjink  comes  the  dj*awing  of  a  profile,  as  we  find  il' 
among  the  Kakimos  and  the  Bushmen.  Our  own  children  soon  ftttaiA 
to  this  level,  which  is  one  degree  higher  than  that  of  the  full  iace,  «&  itj 
implies  a  special  point  of  view,  suppresses  half  the  features,  and  is  aoA 
diAgraiuia&tic  or  symbolical  of  all  the  separate  parte.     Negroes 
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■H^^H^HB  XniluoiB  cAUDut  understAud  ]irodle :  they  ask  what  haa 
^^^^^l^^pher  eye.  At  thU  second  de^ee  may  also  be  placed  (be 
RflWDtatlon  of  aiumAls  m  the  ICakimos  repi-esent  them — a  single  fiide 
jinr^  with  the  creature  in  what  may  bo  called  iin  ubBtroct  position ;  that 
m  to  ny,  doio^  nothing  particulnr.  Hiird  in  rank  we  may  put  the 
ndimcnlAiy  iterspectivc  stage,  wh(>re  Umbaarcreprest^ntcd  in  drawing  or 
^Wntief  afl  standing  one  behind  anoUior.and  where  one  body  or  [lortion 
ifft  body  U  perniittet]  to  cnnoeiU  another.  Btill,  the  various  fij^^ree  arc 
MQidl  on  one  plane,  and  atand  ^Id*:*  by  side,  in  a  sort  of  prooeafiional 
fnA»(irkv  Uiat  nf  the  Bayetuc  ta{x>%try).  with  little  composition  and  no 
ftrlgrouixl;  nor  ha^e  they  yet  much  variety  of  attitude.  Snccessively 
pihir  steps  ehow  as  the  iigurcs  in  different  positiona,  im  walking, 
pBiming,  altting,  or  lying  dovm ;  then,  again,  aa  performing  complioatod 
BHioui  \  finally,  oa  fiho\^ing  emotion,  expro&fuou,  and  individuality  in 
■fclir  fiuses.  At  the  same  time  the  processional  order  dibappears ; 
|K^«eiive  begins  to  come  into  uae,  and  Uic  limbs  betray  some  attention 
J^  v/u^  anatomicsJ  proprietica.  Thus,  by  slow  degrees,  the  symbolical 
kd  mftthematical  drawing  of  savages  evolves  into  the  imitative  puintiog 
■bdcr  .' 

I    I  >  Mi;  and  yet  undifferentiated  art  at  the  point 

phfTeitisetill  neither  (uiinting  nor  sculptnre,  and  where  it  has  ju£t  passed 

pt  foarth'stAjEre  in  the  course  of  development  here  indicated.     From  this 

maihi  I  wish  to  observe  the  causes  which  made  it  assume  its  well-known 

■UitTT'  t.,rm8  in  f^^^'t,  Assyria,  Heliiia,  and  India  resjjectively.  To 

■tin,  r.  ueceRsurj*  sJiortly  to  recapitulat«3  some  facte  in  the  history 

m  Hi  ffvolalioa,  familiar  to  most  testhetic  students,  but  leas  so,  perhapSi 

p  Aa  2BAi«  of  general  renders.     Painting  sjid  soiilpture,  then,  in  their 

pvlsn ahftpe  at  least, stjirted  from  a  common  origin  in  such  processional 

fiftuiw  im  thoMc  above  doKcribctl — pictures  of  whose  primitive  peculiari- 

^  Ure  Egyptian  wall  jMiintin^  and  Ktruscan  vases  will  give  us  a  fair 

^  tboagb  in  a  more  developed  form.     Setting  out  from  this  original 

tttdi,  scoJpiare  first  diverged  by  the  addition  of  incised  lines,  marking 

tbe  bouiulKMS  of  the  coloured  6gures  Ktandiug  out  iltit  in  very  low  relief. 

un  tbn  edgiCM  being  rounded  and  the  details  incised  as  well  as  painted, 

M^}\f''  ..^.---  comes  into  existence.     Comer  figures,  like  those  of  the 

ImJ^  rid  gods,  give  us  thejearb'est  hint  of  the  statue.     At  first 

r^^M  ut»ct.  wiih  arms  plaoed  directly  down  the  side  to  the  thighs, 

fiai  U^  unit4ad  together,  the  primitive  statne^ii  formed  a  single  piece 

^'^  the  block  of  stone  behind  them.     Beooming  graduaily  higher  and 

"VW  in  roliiif,  thny  at  la^t  stood  out  as  almost  separate  figures,  with  a 

"'^tttt  al  Uio  txick  to  HniipiJtc  their  weight.     At  last  they  assumed  the 

*W)7  ivparate  poHition.     Side  by  side  with  these  changes,  the  ajina  U6 

*ttsv«jr  from  the  aidea,  and  the  legs  ar»  opened  and  plaoed  one  before 

P*>Uter.     Gradually  more  action  is  thrown  into  the  limbs,  and  more 

"l^lBUin  inti*thrfrntnrrs;  till,  tmfiny.il  "       M'  .n  pAAhi,wil;h 


^  \*p  firmly  act  W^t>tbor,  ^nd  her  h&U' 
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place  to  the  free  Hellenio  Disooboloa,  with  every  limb  admi 
moulded  into  exact  imitation  of  an  ideally  beautiful  human  formj 
speaking  attitude  of  graceful  momentary  activity. 

Kow  if  we  look  for  a  minute  at  a  few  of  thecritici^ma  already 
by  aesthetic  authorities  upon  works  of  national  art,  we  shall  see  how 
they  difier  from  those  which  must  bo  paAsed  by  the  application  of  this 
objectiTe  imitative  test.  There  are  in  the  Britifih  Museum  some  Asbj- 
rian  baa-reliefs  &om  Kouynnjik,  of  the  age  of  ABshur-banipA],  or  Sft^ 
danapaluB,  concerning  which  no  less  a  writer  than  Sir  A.  H.  I^yard 
delivers  himself  after  thia  fashion  :— *'  In  that  which  constitutee  the 
highoet  quality  of  art,  in  variety  of  detail  and  ornament,  in  attempts  at 
composition,  in  severity  of  scyle,  and  purity  of  outline,  they  are  inferior 
to  the  earliest  Assyrian  monuments  with  which  we  are  acquainted^ 
those  from  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimroud,  They  bear,  indeed,  the 
same  relation  to  them  as  the  later  Egyptian  monuments  do  to  the  earlier." 
But  the  fact  ia  that,  if  we  accept  imitation  as  our  test,  we  must  rank  these 
very  bas-reliefs  as  the  highest  products  of  Asgyrian  art.  Any  one  wbo 
will  look  at  the  original  works  in  the  Museum  can  judge  for  himself. 
The  animals  in  them  are  represented  in  very  truthful  and  unsymmetricaj 
attitudes,  and  often  show  considerable  expression.  A  wounded  lioc 
seizing  a  chariot-wheel  has  its  face  and  two  paws  given  with  a 
fidelity  and  an  attention  to  perspective  truly  astonishing.  The  ports  of 
bodies  {)assing  in  front  of  one  another  ore  maimged  with  high  techniol 
flkilL  A  lion  enclosed  iu  a  cage  is  sGen  through  the  bars  in  an  admir^ 
able  manner.  And  though  conveutioniilism  is  allowed  to  reign  for  the 
most  part  in  the  human  figure,  especially  in  the  sacred  case  of  the  king, 
yet  the  muscles  are  brought  out  with  considerable  anatomical  correct- 
ness, and  the  inferior  personages  are  often  in  really  decent  drawings 
even  when  judged  as  Enropeans  now  judge.  All  thovse  points  betoki 
advance  upon  tlje  older  works.  To  put  it  plainly,  Sir  A,  H.  Iaj 
seems  to  have  set  up  as  a  standard  certain  rather  ideal  chaji-actera  of  i 
to  have  erected  the  archaic  Assyrian  typo  with  which  he  was  fSuniliar 
into  an  absolute  model,  and  then  to  have  found  fault  with  these  parti* 
cular  bas-reliefs  because  they  were  less  **  severe  "  and  "  pure  " — that  is  to 
say,  more  highly  evolved — than  his  artificial  standard  of  national  excel* 
lenoe. 

Similarly,  I  find  Herr  Liibke  placing  Indian  sculpture  far  below  that 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  For  this  singular  judgment  he  gives  merely 
fanciful  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  mystical  reasons.  **  It  might,  indeed,  be 
asserted,"  ho  says,  "  that  a  touch  of  Tia'ive  grace  marks  the  best  of  than 
works,  but  thia  grace  breathes  no  animation  of  mind  nor  power  of 
thought  or  will ;  at  the  most  it  may  be  compared  with  the  loveliness  of 
the  flowers  of  the  field ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  moral  consciousness." 
I  confess  I  find  it  hard  to  discover  traces  of  moral  conscionanosa  in  the 
Memnon  or  the  winged  bulls;  but  any  child  can  see  that  while  Egyptian 
•tatQes  are  stifi*,  unnatural,  symmetrical,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  anato- 
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fikd  iMtdlf  mftziy  Indian  atatuee  &re  free  in  position,  gt&ud  with  arms 
ud  legs  in  natoral  and  graoeful  attitudes,  show  in  their  faces  indivi- 
4iiltty  or  ereo  expression,  and  represent  the  limbs  with  anatomical 
VKnBtaam  only  idealised  into  a  somewhat  voluptuous  amoothnesa  and 
ntettdify.  Here,  again,  we  mu£t  Hupposo  that  a  pittconceivod  traziaoen- 
lental  idea  bos  blinded  the  critic  to  obvious  excellence  of  imitation.* 

Dim  word  to  prevent  miaapprebenaion.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
mil  a  roQ^  teat  aa  that  here  employed  can  be  used  to  measure  the 
ii|VUliTe  ralne  of  the  highest  artistic  work.     It  can  merely  be  employed 
^|VMg^  nation  again^  nation.     In  our  own  days,  when  good  imitation 
^ftalmost  ODirenal,  when  drawing,  and  penpective,  and  anatomy,  are 
^P^^  ffyitem&tically  to  all  our  artists,  we  neceasarily  judge  of  nathetio 
PMiMte  by  higher  and  mainly  emotional  standards.     Mr.  Frith  does  not 
or  much  &om  Mr.  Bume  Jones,  or  M.  Legroa,  or  Sir  Froderio 
UghtoD  in  mere  technical  ability  to  represent  what  he  sees  on  a  flat 
nftoe ;  but  he  diSers  greatly  in  sentiment  and  feeling.    What  we  admire 
b  OM  modem  work  of  art,  aa  compared  with  another,  is  its  colouring,  ite 
aottpoAton,  its  beauty  of  thought  and  expression,  its  i)Ower  of  stirring 
Ihihigbar  &nd  finer  chords  of  our  emotional  nature.     What  we  dislike  is 
Tilftfity  of  subject  or  treatment,  crude  or  discordant  colouring,  low  or 
I   MnmoDplaoe  emotion,  and  all  the  other  outward  signs  of  poverty  in 
■^ItfMiciBl  and  emotional  endowment.     These  higher  tests  can  some- 
^Bm  he  applied  even  whore  the  technique  ia  far  from  perfect,  an  amongst 
luny  m«diKTal  Italian  painters,  whose  drawing,  especially  of  aT^im*!^ 
ii«(len  lodlcronsly  incorrect,  while  they  nevertheless  display  a  fine  sense 
tf  a>louring,  deep  feeling,  and  profound  power  of  expression.     But  they 
bo  applied  to  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  handicraft^  which  thus  Calls 
Ottircly  of  the  specific  fine-art  quality  as  understood  by  modem 


*  b  JwUea  to  Lfibka  I  ihoald  Uka  tx>  add  that  be  dtffbn  totally  from  8ir  A.  U. 
l^TWil  ■«  to  tho  Koujnniik  sculptures,  and  sgrecs,  on  tha  wbolo.  with  my  indepviv 
^■f^-farnvd  opinion.  To  shoir  how  greatly  oar  doctors  dimigreo  on  such  poiatfl,! 
itaUi*  to  maseribe  tlm  whole  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject.  "If  tho  vnrka  at 
,**  h*  savs.  "  murk  lh«  transition  from  the  strict  old  iitjic  to  one  of  greater 
tile  Utler  acqoirv»  its  full  sway  in  tho  palacA  of  Knjj'utidschik.  It  is  truo, 
tvwhafa,  llw  ezlont  of  subjnct-nuittcr.  the  idea  and  its  inCoUectual  imporlanco, 
l^lai  oachaagsd.  Tbw  Asnjrian  artists  vero  compelled  to  restrict  theniBolres*  us 
lW6n^har«  Ua*l  done  fur  ccntories.  to  tho  ^lorificntion  of  the  lifa  iind  aotioofi  of 
^Vyriaeia.  But,  while  tho  idea^  wr**  )im>tf'd  to  the  old  narrow  circlo.  the  uhaer- 
Vi^H  of  aatsra  had  incnnNt*d  wjc^'  m  acuti-ncss,  extent,  and  delicacy,  tlio 

MpaaoitetSofMhiidgaimd  ho^Ii  tuttf  ,  and  rarietj,  and  th^  power  of  vhnruc- 

^**itiaBlad  Ueoow  so  vnluri^nl  \ty  UiuBLudy  uf  iodiriduol  lifo,  that  on  adtriiDeepm- 
^*Ma itaatf  vVttyvb^ro.  At  ihii  sumn  timo,  thu  art  had  lost  notbin^r  of  its  oorlier 
^^ti^mdm,  «SC4|>r,  [x-ihapi,  tho  powerful  gloonij*  gmadcur  of  tha  phuciiial  flgurea; 
lUina  safbangod  for  tho  aoftcr  hut  in  dowiw  fc«bla  grace  of  a  niore  animated 
^1^  9bA  Pit  tha  wtalth  cf  an  imagiiiatiun  tlial  had  thrown  aaido  ita  fetters  in 
VMiim  f^w  iiTtA*  and  pvrgnanC  Nnbjacta,'*  Uora  Lubke's  own  traascandcntal  canoos 
ii  a/  m^  and  be  therafocv  aroida  the  fanciiftl  arror  into  which  Layaid'a 

■Ma»  ... ..  4^u  .^tt  graat  rxplorur. 
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ffisthetic  critics.    The  total  abaenco  of  feeliDg  and  expression  roducM  the 
iirfcof  Kgypfc  and  Assyria  to  the  purely  bfti-baric  level.     That  of  Hellas, 


of  this  rematksbW 


on  the  oontrary,  rises  to  the  first  rank.     Tho  origin 
diflerenoe  forms  the  subject  of  our  prewnt  Snquiiy. 

A  cheap  and  essy  mode  of  accounting  for  sucli  pecuHarities^  mnch  in 
vogue  amongst  critics,  is  to  refer  them  to  *'  tho  national  charactsr 
which  is  about  as  explanatory  as  to  say  that  opium  puts  one  to  sleep 
because  it  possesses  a  soporific  virtue.  If  we  take  a  single  individoAly 
the  absurdity  becomes  obvious — no  one  would  account  for  the  excellews' 
of  Shakspeare's  plays  by  saying  that  ho  possessed  a  pluy-wnting  cbantfr- 
ter — but  when  we  talk  of  a  whole  nation,  the  trick  of  language  impostf 
upon  everybody.  The  real  question,  howevei-,  lurks  behind  all  thoie 
ahaUow  subterfuges,  and  it  is  this  :  Why  is  the  national  chanicter  artistic 
or  inartisliCf  free  or  slavisk,  individual  or  conventional,  as  the  case  ma^ 
be  1  The  only  posi^lble  answer  lies  in  the  physical  condition  and  antect*- 
dents  of  each  particular  people.  To  puk  the  concrete  iustaiioe,  Kg>'ptia& 
sculpture  was  what  wo  know  it  to  l>e,  first,  because  the  people  were 
i*lgyptbin.s  that  is  to  say  Nc^oids ;  secondly,  because  they  U>-ed  ia 
Egypt;  and. thirdly,  because  they  had  no  stone  to  work  in  but  granitft 
or  porphyry.  ConvBi-sely,  Hellenic  Bculpture  was  what  we  know  It 
be,  first,  because  the  people  were  Hellenes,  that  is  to  say,  Aiyasi 
secondly,  because  they  lived  in  Hellas ;  and,  thirdly,  because  th 
worked  mainly  in  wliite  and  fine-grained  Parian  marble. 

The  first  element,  that  of  heredity,  was  the  one  which  poor  doji^ms 
puzzle-headed  Buckle  so  stoutly  lefused  to  take  into  consideration.  B 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  prime  importance,  though  I  cannot  here  find 
room  to  lay  muoh  stress  u|>ou  it.  Of  coiu^e  heredity  itself  is  ultimately 
explicable  by  the  previous  physical  circumstances  of  each  race  ;  it  means 
tho  persistent  mental  twist  given  to  a  nation  by  the  long  habits  of 
ancestors  in  their  dealings  with  nature  and  surrounding  peoples,  which' 
latter  factor  must  in  the  last  resort  be  accepted  as  a  result  of  their'geo- 
graphical  position.  This  mental  twist  is  physically  r^^istered  in  tho 
brain.  Now  tho  Negroid  raco  (perhaps  because  it  is  cooped  up  in  a, 
large  and  compact  continent,  Africa,  with  no  intersecting  seas  and  lit 
outlet  for  intercourse  witli  surrounding  peoples)  has  never  d 
much  plasticity  of  intelligence,  and  has  only  produced  a  civilised  tuk'i 
in  its  extreme  north-enatem  branch,  where  it  spreads  over  the  rich  all 
vial  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  borders  most  closely  upon  the  Semitic 
Aryan  races.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  position  of  the  great  Hongokil' 
family,  which  has  developed  a  civilination  in  China  alone,  among  thefv^ 
tile  plains  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  tho  Yang-tse-Kiang.  Both  these  mcM 
eeem  to  represent  an  early  checied  development ;  their  type  of  sociftl 
organisation  remains  low  and  stereotyped  (though  in  dlfierent  d 
their  ancestors  appear  never  to  have  been  placed  in  favourable  con 
for  calling  forth  the  latent  adaptability,  the  suscj  i 
and  evolution/ of  tho  human  species.     If  we  look  u\ 
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utige,  its  religion  of  ancestor- wor*liip,  its 
Hocial  system^  all  belong  to  im  early  and 
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pttlttpA  add,  the  Semites),  have  panBedaQceHtrally  through  some  unknown 

oreanuteDo^  «'hich  h»ve  reuder^  them  heroditaiiJy  tho  most  plastic, 

th»  tttmt  intelligL'tit,  the  moet  testlietiR,  and  probably  the  moBt  orgaiii- 

m^  mormi  of  all  human  racM.     Thns,  at  the  point  whcro  history  first 

^■bvctv  thfim,  ihd  ^at  fiimi)i<s  of  mtm  are  already  mie«]ua1  In  |K>ten- 

^Bi«  and  in  actual  rulture.     The  Aryan  atarta  in  the  race  with  five 

Bfcw  moro  of  brain  tlian  the  negro.     The  Bushman  fttartd  with  five 

SOMi  loH.     Itia  by  no  mouns  a  matter  of  taditforetico^  therefore,  to  the 

lUloMiphy  of  hiatoiy  whether  Egy|>t  was  peopled  by  Negroids  or  Aiyanx, 

viethcr  China  was  occupied  by  Turanians  or  Andamanese,  and  whether 

tWfinft  Uellenic  colonists  settled  down  in  Central  Afiicnor  in  thei^Ianda 

of  tha  ^Kgeon.     Koch  luue  is  what  it  is  partly  iu  virtue  of  the  (peculiar 

^Bvu  and  the  correlated  individuality  handed  down  to  it  by  descent  from 

tU  maotflBt  bnxnon  ancestors. 

Hare  tbo  aecond  element,  which  I  must  also  pnss  over  rapidly,  Btepn 
ift  to  complicate  thn  ncconnt.  f'ivon  a  certain  relatively  LomogeneouH 
of  Aryans,  Tunminns,  or  Ncf^oids,  that  mass,  as  it  split*  up  into 
triliea  or  gronpa,  will  again  be  further  differentiated  by  the  opeetal 
iH  which  Burrotind  it  in  its  separate  life.  While  each 
'  f  Arjnn  or  Turanian  pecnliaritiefi,  as  compared  with 
non-Aryan  or  non-Tumntan  tribes,  it  will  acquire  certain  new 
itiw  of  its  own  in  virtue  of  its  new  environment.  The  primitive 
'anchms,  for  example,  divides  into  several  hordes  or  colonies,  each 
'Vhicli  ;»oo8  its  own  way  froi^  the  common  Ct;ntral  Asian  homo  to  find 
<Mtf  a  new  dwelUng-pIace  in  some  unknown  Umd.  A  part  threads  its 
through  the  paawa  of  the  Hindu  Knsh  to  the  alluvial  ilata  of  the 
and  the  (lanf^ ;  and  there,  settling  down  to  a  |rurely  agricultural 
IukI  mixings  in  its  lower  castes  at  least,  with  the  flat-fi^ced  Aborigines, 
the  mcfflem  Indian  people — from  the  pure  light-brown  Aryan 
t,  with  his  intellectmU  features  and  profound  speculative  brain, 
tha  degraded,  almost  non-Ar}'an,  Chumar,  with  his  £at  nose,  thick 
aad  dull  material  mind.  Another  colony  stiikes  westward,  and, 
home  among  the  neiuv&t  islands  and  (leninsulas  of  the 
lean,  beoomee  the  great  civiliaed  and  commerdal  HeUeno- 
tlM  true  founder  of  our  modern  arts,  our  modem  science,  and 
phUoaophy.  A  third  branch  lingers  bnger  in  the  primitive 
•  alowly  its  intelligence  among  the  foreats  of 
ibe  ■,  till  at  length,  borrowing  a  new  civilisation 

inttfrconmt  with  falling  Rome,  it  bloworoa  finally  forth  as  the 
Tautonic  stock,  which  now  dindes  with  the  Keltic  all  the 
of  Wcatem  Knro|ir.     To  trace  in  detail  for  each  caae  the  endlev 
■,  and  of  people  on  ng  triben,  would 

volumes  and  cncy-..^^  knowledge;  bat 
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that  to  luch  interactions,  however  undiscoverable,  the  whole  nitio&il 
character  ia  due,  no  oonaistent  evolutionist  can  reasonably  doubt.  Viltile 
we  allow  that  the  Aryan  blood  of  the  Hellenes  had  much  to  do  witii  tbf 
difierencee  which  mark  thorn  off  from  the  Negroid  Egyptians,  most  ve 
not  equally  grant  that  Hellenic  civilisation  would  have  been  very  diflatoit 
if  the  settlers  of  Attica  had  happened  rather  to  occupy  the  valley  of  Ua 
Kile  ;  and  that  the  Kgyptians  would  have  become  a  race  of  entarprisif 
sailors  and  foreign  merchants  if  they  had  chosen  to  make  their  homes  oa 
the  shores  of  the  Cyclades  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf  1  The  factoni  of  liw 
problem,  though  never,  perhaps,  actually  determined,  are  yet  io  tin 
abstract  potentially  determinable. 

In  every  evolution  the  question  of  time  is  all-importaDt,  for  mA 
fresh  step  depends  upon  the  steps  already  taken.  At  the  moment  wiia 
our  investigation  begins,  the  main  centre  of  civilisation  lay  around  tbe 
eastern  Mediterranean.  The  other  isolated  civilisations — India,  CluiUi, 
Mezioo,  Peru — had  iftome  of  them  little,  and  others  no,  connection 
the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Hellenic  culture.  Navigation  noeded  to] 
nursed  first  in  the  ^gean  and  then  in  the  wider  Mediterranean  liefoiv] 
cx>uld  trust  itself  upon  the  vast  Atlantic,  and  initiate  that  momcot 
revolution  whereby  the  civilisation  of  the  world  has  been 
from  the  Nile,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Tiber  to  the  Seine,  the 
the  Khine,  and  the  Hudson.  This  imjKirtant  element  of  time  is  a 
whose  value  we  must  never  forget  in  the  history  of  evolution. 

Now,  just  as  the  Aryan  individuality  is  antithetical  to  the  N< 
so  are  the  physical  circumstances  of  Hellas  antithetical  to  thoeeof ! 
When  an  Aryan  colony  settled  among  the  ialand^i  and  peninsulas 
iEgean,  it  settled  (as  it  seems  to  me)  in  the  very  place  which  was,  tUi 
exact  TnojMJU  of  tfcww,  best  fitted  to  develop  the  Aryan  type  to  its 
existing  potential  culture.     As  granite  is  to  marble,  and  as  the  raw; 
is  to  the  raw  Hellene,  such,  I  believe,  was  Egypt  to  Hellas. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  long,  nan-ow  alluvial  strip,  lies  betweea 
enclosing  granite  or  limestone  ranges,  which  cut  it  naturally  olf&oiai 
surrounding  homes  of  men.  On  either  side  stretches  thu  desert, 
them  runs  the  great  river,  whose  mud  filLs  the  valley  and  forms  the 
whose  water  annually  iuuudates  and  fertilises  the  fields,  and  whoM 
ence  alone  causes  the  difierence  between  the  belt  of  verdure,  a  few 
wide,  and  the  dreary  expanse  of  sand  to  right  and  left.  This  alluvial 
likoall  other  alluvial  plains,  was  naturally  predestined  by  its  physical pcOh 
liaritiea  to  become  the  seat  of  an  early  agricultural  conununit/.  As  SMA 
as  evolving  man  had  passed  the  stage  of  the  mere  hunter  or  shepherd,  be 
neoessarily  made  his  first  essays  in  tillage  on  the  rich  levels  watered  fa^ 
the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Euphrates,  the  Hoang-Ho,  and  the  Nile, 
navigation  must  begin  on  rivers,  lakes,  and  inland  seas  before  it 
the  stormy  ocean,  so  agriculture  must  begin  on  fertile  and  natunH; 
irrigated  lowland  plains  before  it  can  drive  its  steam  ploughs  along  tW 
bleak  hillsides  of  the  Lothians  or  the  rocky  s!o|>es  of  the  AUcghaniA, 
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^KSgypt  was  specially  marked  out,  even  among  such  alluvial  plains, 
Bifae  natural  scat  of  a  great  empire.  All  alluvial  countries  lend  them- 
idveB  readily  to  despotism :  it  is  easy  to  overrun  thcm^  hard  to  defend 
themi  difficult  to  encourage  the  natural  ^^wth  of  small  nationalities. 
In  Egypt  the  ease  of  consolidation,  the  difficulty  of  separation,  reaches  a 
suudmum.  From  the  Cataracts  to  the  sea  the  country  is  naturally  (like 
the  French  Republic)  one  and  indivisible.  Hence  the  distinguiahing 
mark  of  Egy])t  is  that  it  vas  a  primitive,  despotic,  homogeneous  Negroid 
community,  organised  on  an  essentially  military  type,  but  compriaing  a 
miinly  agricultural  populace.  Whatever  else  than  this  it  has  ever  been 
bas  depended  upon  changes  bi-ought  about  by  the  time  element ;  but  this 
at  bottom  it  has  really  always  remained.  The  Eg3rptian  cultivator  was 
ever  and  is  now  a  soulless  clod,  born  to  till  the  soil  and  pay  the  taxes. 

Developing  fi-eely  at  first,  apart  from  foreign  interference,  the  Egyp- 

tkn  community  produced  its  own  social  system  and  its  own  artistic 

nbool  in  accoi-dance  with  its  own  genius  and  the  genius  of  the  place. 

Hie  richness  of  the  soil  permitted  the  reaping  of  harvests  fai*  greater  than 

Jl&l&ced  for  the  cultivators'  use ;  but  those  harvests,  instead  of  being 

rtod  (as  at  later  dates)  to  feed  the  musses  of  Home  or  England,  were 

to  support  vast  bodies  of  nalivo  workmen.     Then,  us  now,  the 

tic  ruler  appitipriated  to  his  own  enjoyment  all  the  surplus  wealth 

JO  country ;  but  while  the  Khedive  employs  it  in  buying  English 

ta  and  liiring  French  opera  comjMniea,  Kameses  or  Usertesen  em- 

ed  it  in  building  splendid  tombs,  gorgeous  palaces,  and  magnificent 

to  their  deified  anccstoi's  by  the  liauds  of  Egjptiiin  workmen  alone, 

Egjptian  painting,  8culptm'<>,  and  architecture  became  wholly  sub- 

t  to  the  royal  pleasure,  and  the  two  former  arts  gi'ew  up  simply 

ries  to  the  latter  in  tho  decoration  of  the  va.st  royal  buildings. 

afraid  the  reader  will  have  fancic<l,  duiing  this  long  digression, 

have  forgotten  my  promise  to  discoiu'ae  concerning  the  growth  of 

nre  altogether.     But  I  have  really  been  keeping  it  in  view  the 

time.     We  now  arrive  nt  the  third  element  in  the  evolution  of 

ligyptian  plastic  art — the  material  with  which  it  had  to  deal.     This,  I 

Nieve,  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  whole  problem,  and 

yet  it  is  the  one  most  persistently  overlooked.     The  idealista  who  write 

»  glibly  about  the  mitional  character  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  forget  that 

wen  an  Athenian  sculptor  could  have  done  little  with  tlie  hard  granite 

Umif  of  Syene,  while  even  Egyptians  would  iu  all  probability  have 

prodooed  far  more  truthful  and  natural  works  if  they  had  always  dadt 

with  the  fine  and  phistic  marblo  of  Paros  and  Pentelicus.     It  is  not  too 

much  to  say  that  Egyptiim  sculptui-e  has  been  profoundly  modified  by 

the   abundance  of  gi-anite,   Assyrian  sculi)ture   by   the   abuudunco  of 

liabaster,  and  Hellenic  sculptui-e  by  the  abundance  of  marble. 

Practically  speaking,  there  are  only  two  plastic  materials  in  Egypt, 
Die  on©  is  the  mud  of  Nile,  from  which  bricks  can  bo  made ;  the  other 
■  tbe  hard  igneous  rock — granite,  syenite,  or  porphyry — of  the  boundary 
TOU   XLIL — ^KO.   249.  14k. 
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ranges.  The  geology  of  Egypt  is  as  monotonous  as  its  scenery*  MtfUeor 
soft  UmcBtone  nowhere  occurs  in  any  quantity.  Gnutitei  thereforei  bnUN 
the  material  from  which  the  sculptured  parts  of  temploa,  palaces,  and  tomb 
wore  oonBtructod  (though  a  soft  durable  sandstone  was  alno  emp1ov«d  for 
the  ordinary  bnilding) ;  and  the  national  art,  heing  all  at  bottom  utiii* 
tectural,  took  its  main  impress  from  the  artistic  capabilities  of  tkn 
material.  Even  in  our  own  times,  granite  makes  an  awkward  vUtufl; 
though  by  dint  of  long  pi'actico  upon  marble,  and  still  moi*e  owing  to 
the  modem  habit  of  modelling  the  original  in  clay,  we  are  now  able  to 
turn  out  as  good  a  figure  as  the  rigid  nature  of  the  stone  allows.  Hot 
the  Egy])ti!vn.s  so  to  apenk,  founded  all  their  art  on  granite,  aaJ  K 
accordingly  coloiu*ed  even  tlieir  jiainting,  as  I  hope  hereafter  to  sbov. 
"  A  sitting  statue,"  says  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  "  wna  represented  witii 
the  hands  placed  upon  the  knees,  or  held  across  the  breast ;  ami,  wbifi 
standing,  the  arms  wero  placed  directly  down  the  sides  to  the  thighi^,  on< 
foot  being  advanced  before  the  other,  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  walki: 
without  any  attempt  to  separate  the  1^^."  **  Tbe  ports  betwix:: 
legs,"  ^ys  Dr.  Birch,  "  in  statues  made  of  stone  are  reserved  or  not 
away,  said  to  be  owing  to  the  manner  of  working  by  stunning  out 
limbs."  These  peculiarities  woro  almost  necesaitatod  by  the  nat 
the  stone  itself,  and  they  ai'c  familiar  to  all  of  ns  from  the 
the  couj-ts  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the  British  Museum.* 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  deny  that  the  national 
formed  by  the  national  circumstances,  did  much  to  determine  th 
grade  of  development  in  Egyptian  plastic  art ;  but  I  tliink  it  al 
certain  tliat  the  nature  of  the  material  also  reacted  upon  the  natii 
character  with  considerable  effect.     In  the  first  place,   painting 
advancod  in  many  ways  beyond  sculfitui-e,  and  was  probably 
its  development  by  the  fixity  of  its  sister  art.     For  instance,  its  choi( 
attitude  was  far  more  free  and  unrestricted ;  it  represented  arms  and 
in  positions  which  would  have  been  impossible  for  granite  statues, 
the  wall-paintings,  figures  tut ;    in  the  scnlpturea,  they  passively 
Then,  again,  a-s  most  of  the  highest  architecture  had  also  granite  or 
stone  for  its  '*  physical  basis,"  the  whole  national  art  could  never  j 
the  plasticity  of  Hellenic  genias — could  never  reach  the  grade  of  d 
ment  which  was   naturally  reached   in    the  free  and  graciona 
temples  of  Ionia  or  Attica.    But,  above  all,  there  are  signs  tl 
art  did  not  always  assume  so  rigid  a  fo)*m.  and  that  in  its  t.i: 
could  sometimes  attain  for  greater  freedom  and  individuality,  e- 
in  connection  with  mora  plastic  materials.     There  is  a  little  tiM 
group  in  the  British  Museum — a  man  and  woman  seated — attn ! 
the  ninth  dynasty  (a  comparatively  early  period),  in  which  the 


•  The  Egn'tians  did  very  apiiringly  employ  a  native  coarw  black  majblo; 
qiurriuf  of  iliig  stoae  ezifltcd  at  all  compuable  to  tho  great  niaascs  of  fM 
porphyry  at  Syene. 
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I  !a  ao  natnml  find  anre&traiiiGd  that  one  feels  almoit  molined 
doaltit  their  antiquity,  luid  to  suspect  Hellenic  inflnenoe.  Tbis 
id  ft  few  like  it  uund  to  piizzle  me  for  many  yearft,  until  I  leamed 
B  disoovpries  thnt  the  Bculptiire  of  the  third  nnd  other  early 
I  was  docidodly  more  iudividiuilised  luid  imiUitive  than  that  of 
i  eighteenth  and  ninete<mth  d^'nusUe.s,  under  which  tlio  ever 
kg oooTentioualism  of  E^']>tlan  art  ivuched  its  highest  develop- 
Mdas  tbo  reaction  of  tbo  solid  material,  which  naturally  induced 
of  •  n^  -wo   mnst   attribute  this   increoaing  rigidity  of 

B  »i-i  ?  itfi  hieratic  character. 

* 

ill  defti>otisma  a  certain  fiacrednesa  investB  the  king.  In  de»- 
of  Uw  OrientrtJ  model,  military  aociotie*  which  ha%'e  crystallised 
riy  Btft^  of  development,  thia  saci'edness  aflWrts  everything  that 
the  king.  In  E^ypt  especially  the  concentnition  of  all  the 
Uie  country  around  the  descendant  of  the  aun  made  the 
of  royal  art  very  apparent.  "  Rameses  conquering  a  city," 
1  '  i-*  enemies  >)cfore  him,"  "  Thothmrs ix^ceiving  the  tri- 

" — tlieso  form  the  subjects  of  half  the  bos-T-oliofs  and 
tings  on  tomb-,  or  |)alaces.  Art  l*iug  mostly  rrstricted  to  t)io 
of  royal  buildings,  a  caste  of  royal  ait"!>t8  gi*ew'  up,  who 
onu  another  the  conventiomil  principIeK  of  their  art.  For 
fSMfann  means  the  continuoua  copyijig  of  a  primitive  luid 
l«  attempt  at  imitation  uf  nature.  Hence  both  sculptors  and 
worked  >*y  a  hieratic  cnnon,  which  pre,*vribed  the  rehitive  pro- 
of Um  body,  and  from  which  it  woiihl  have  l^cen  sacrilogiona  to 
BapMUdly  in  dealing  with  the  godn  nnd  the  Icing,  ilie  fixed 
JoCMi  oovld  be  permittod,  and  no  variation  oven  in  posture  or 
Doald  \tt  allowed.  In  mediieval  Europe  somewliat  the  aamo 
DvaQod  in  tite  repreacmtation  of  the  Matlonna  and  the  saints,  as 
in  the  wooden  piet^s  and  bambinos  of  Continental 
fixity  alno  existed,  apparently,  in  pre-historic  Hellas, 
(nltftly  a  Cimabue,  a  Giotto,  and  a  Lionardo  could  be  found 
rely  to  break  thro\tgb  the  various  conventional  idea<;i  of  their 
hti  Hellas  a  series  of  nameless  (sculptors  could  discard  tho 
.And  the  owl-headi*d  Athene  for  ideal  human  fisnres, 
individuality  under  the  hnudH  of  Diptenus  nnd  Scyllis; 
iw>  atngle  orijcinal  plastic  genius  over  ventured  to  orait  the 
tmtarrsi  of  Pasbt  or  th«:<  it^ia  be:ik  of  llioth,  to  sever  the  arma 
ft  Mcmnon,  or  to  throw  expression  into  tho  lifeless  eves  of  a 


it  ho  otherwise  \      Everywhero  tho   total  amonnt  of 
ia  scqaU,  and  tho  number  of  innovators  in  infinitesimal  com* 
thu  r   -"'       ^f  thoMi  who  follow  "  the  l:»e8t  models."     T\%e 
IfDftk  or  Italian  ^minting  shows  uk  how  each  epoch- 

iH-  on  tbo  work  of  tho«e  who  pro- 

.  jmpiTJvi  n'lf■n^,  thn  elements  of 
14^A 
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progpnaBB  must  be  ftt  work  throughout  an  entire  nation,  le&.vomng  m 
whole  maaa.  Theso  elements  were  ns  wholly  wanting  in  ancient  Em 
ofl  they  are  in  modem  China.  The  Egyptian  peasant  or  arttaan  liveoi 
a  monotonouA  and  narrow  plain,  studded  with  little  villages,  each  c 
which,  like  those  of  the  Qanfi^tio  plateau  in  our  own  days,  oontiUBfl 
absolutely  identical  socml  factors  —  the  cultivators,  the  potteri, 
weavers,  the  bakora,  and  the  prieata.  Up  and  down  the  river,  life 
exactly  the  same.  There  was  no  intercourse  with  unlike  comxn 
DO  foreign  trado,  no  exchange  with  neighbouring  villages,  noil 
arouse  thought,  individuality,  original  effort.  Each  man  leami! 
cnift  from  those  who  went  before,  and  the  acul])tor  or  the  painter 
hia  like  the  rest.  Thus  there  was  no  advance,  no  pro{^re88>  so  al 
almost.  The  whole  of  life  crystalUued  naturally  into  a  set  couveutla&i 
system,  controlled  from  above  by  the  king,  in  which  spoutanoouA 
viiluality  would  have  seemed  very  like  a  diaease.  Yet  it  is  no 
that  in  art  this  fixed  system,  with  its  regular  canons,  affected  m 
high  jiersonages  of  the  stereotyped  governmental  and  religious  lu^ 
while  it  loft  tlie  lower  ranks  comparatively  free.  The  stiffest  and 
invariable  figures  are  thaso  of  tiie  gods,  where  innovation  is  absol 
inailmissible.  Next  comets  the  sacred  form  of  the  king,  always 
Bented  in  certain  convoutional  attitudes  na  performing  certain  oi 
olUcial  acts,  but  still  allowing  of  some  variation  in  detail.  The 
and  high  functionaries  may  be  permitted  a  certain  relaxation 
absolutely  formal  attitudes  ;  and  when  we  roach  tlie  bos-teli 
pictui-ea  which  show  us  the  people  engaged  in  everyday  work,  wc 
with  comparative  freedom  of  treatment.  Lrustly,  animal  shapes, 
least  common  of  all,  and  so  the  least  liable  to  harden  down  intoco 
ventionality,  iire  often  represented  with  much  technical  slciU,  and  ooc 
sionaliy  even  with  something  approaching  to  spirit.  M 

When  we  turn  to  Astiyria,  we  ai-rive  at  a  sort  of  intermediate  || 
between  Memphis  and  Athens.  Judged  by  the  imitative  standard,  t 
pljLstic  art  of  Nineveh  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  that  of  KgypL  < 
human  face  and  figure  oi'o  far  more  naturally  treated.  A  rude  poo 
^ve  is  suggested,  and  sometimes  roaliaod  with  considerable  skill, 
muscles  arc  represented  with  some  approach  to  accuiacy.  In  E^ 
art,  figures  walking  always  have  the  soles  of  both  feet  planted  flat 
the  ground;  in  AsHyi-ian  bas-rcliufa,  the  too  alone  of  the  hindc 
retreating  foot  touches  tlio  earth.  **  Assyrian  art,"  says  Liibke  jt 
**  is  diHtinguLslied  even  in  its  earliest  works  from  the  EgAptian  by  g 
j)Ower,  ftilness,  and  roundru'ss  in  the  roliols,  by  a  fresher  conocpti 
riatui*e,  and  by  a  more  euergetio  delineation  of  life ;  but  it  ladn 
other  hand  the  moie  delicate  Ben&o  of  form,  and  the  strictti  *  ' 
law  that  marked  the  other."  I  think,  if  we  rcgartl  llio 
tlie  evolutionary  standpoint,  wo  shall  admit  that  even  the  ia&v 
points  are  really  maiks  of  freedom  and  progress,  "  This  may  bo 
continues  the  historian,  with  a  rare  outburst  of  common  scuie^  " 
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Ut  A  rliflTcrenco  of  cKamcter,  of  their  relntiona  to  nature,  and  of 
arUatio  tAsto ;  but  it  wna  imlvicotl  also^  uiidoubtudly,  by  the  slighter 
irith  architecture,  and  by  tho  more  tractable  material  for 
aSbrded  by  Alabaster."  Thcro  wo  got  tho  whole  solution  of  the 
|nUem  sninmed  up  in  a  nutshoM. 

Moreover,  Aasyria  differs  also  from  Kgypt  in  this,  that  from  tbo 
wbat  monnmentA  nt  Kal&b  Shorghnt  to  the  lat^t  at  Kouyunjik  we 
am  tnMfr  a  condnuous  and  constant  improvement.  The  despotism  of 
l^imli  never  became  so  conventionaliBod  and  cryBtaUhted  as  that  of 
ftfebsL  Egypt  waa  stationary  or  retrograde ;  Assyria  was  slowly  pro- 
fitwivo. 

Tho  mllpy  of  the  Tigris,  like  that  of  the  Nile,  naturally  gave  rise  at 
M  early  (>«riod  to  &  great  sexai-oivilised  agricultural  community.  But 
ifcs  A»ynAnB  were  a  Semitic  j«oplc,  and  the  difierence  of  race  counted 
hr  something  in  Mesopotamia,  even  as  it  has  counted  for  something 
tmang  the  monotonous  iUta  of  Upper  India.  In  addition  to  tbii} 
friziuuy  diflerentiating  cauac,  there  was  a  second  cause  in  tho  physical 
CDAiGtiana.  Assyria  is  not  so  wholly  isolated  as  Eg}'pt.  Though  an 
Uaad  0Duntt7,  it  ia  not  utterly  cut  off  by  the  desert  from  all  mankind, 
teA  compelled  to  mature  its  own  self  contained  civilisation  within  its 
Ctn  limiU  like  China  or  Pern.  The  great  river  formed  a  highway  for 
ivnicatiotn  with  tho  kindred  culture  of  Babylon,  while  lines  of 
connected  the  Assyrian  capital  with  the  Phoenician,  Hellenic, 
«d  Hebrew  worlds,  as  well  as  with  the  primitivo  Persian,  Median,  and 
hi&m  empires.  Hence,  while  the  type  of  organisation  remains,  as  m 
l|yj>t,  military  and  dee{x)tic,  there  is  wore  individual  thought  and 
«9ioa  amuDg^t  the  people.  It  la  true  the  existing  remains  of  Assyrian 
•t  rder  eveca  more  exclusivoly  to  the  life  and  deeds  of  rulers  than  do 
lias*  of  Egypt ;  but  then  thoy  are  mere  fragments  from  royal  palaces, 
ir  lam  Dttmeroua  and  varied  than  tho  rich  relics  of  Kiimak  or  Beni- 
Hmui  ;  and  they  display  fur  greater  originality  and  individuality  on 
At|Art  of  thfi  ortiatA  than  any  of  the  Egyptian  remoinR. 

"Strata  of  alAbastcr  a>>onnd  in  Assyria."  This  geological  fact  gives 
M  Ihe  ono  remaining  point  ueccaaary  to  tho  comprehension  of  Ninevito 
^k.     Using  limfNtoTi  "  ..f  granite  in  their  purely  architectural 

Iffc,  the  Awyrittiw  lis-  •■rv  for  their  strictly  plastic  compositions. 

II  ^kitcsj  thos  from  tho  same  primitive  basis  as  tho  Egyptians — the 
•dad  b<w»-relii?f  pointing — it  is  cosy  to  sec  how  the  nature  of  their 
^iMal,  combined  with  the  greater  freedom  of  their  intellects,  led  them 
•*to  higher  flights.  Tho  archaic  sculptures  at  Arban,  wrought  in  a 
^nt  Uoiftvtoae,  ahow  us  tlie  gnuiual  attempt  at  emancipation  on  the 
pti  of  the  iKrly  Artists.  The  features  display  a  N^^id  type,  which, 
pointo  back  to  Egyptian  models,*  and  the  treatment  is  far  more 
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auffular  than  in  Uter  works.  Oue  of  the  lions — a  comer  stutuo,  fonmng 
pait  of  a  iiliib  llanldug  a  iloorway — hus  a  curious  peculiarity  which  markf 
transition  from  a  still  moi-o  uncieiit  and  couventioual  style  to  a  coafn- 
rativcly  froo  and  modern  ti'eatmcnt.  It  has  live  legs.  Four  of  iboM 
are  visibld  as  you  view  the  animal  in  profile,  and  tbey  are  placed  ooe 
behind  tlio  other,  aa  though  the  creature  wsb  advancing;  but  two  ve 
also  visible  in  front,  oue  being  the  foremost  of  Uie  previous  four,  (oA 
the  other  an  abnormal  iifth  leg,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  Btauding 
still  when  \Hewed  from  this  ns]>ect.  Evidently  tlie  sculptor  could  not 
reconcile  his  mind  to  giving  up  the  propter  comploment  of  legs  fromftnr 
point  of  view,  and  so  compromisoil  the  matter  by  running  two  conti»- 
dictoiy  conceptions  into  one.  In  the  well-known  winged  bulls,  diii 
anomaly  settles  down  into  a  regular  conventiomiJ  practice,  owiii^  to 
their  architoctural  i>osibion.  The  flcnlptiire  of  these  colossal  figures  in 
their  best  day  1%  however,  far  more  rounded,  and  the  detail  much  mon 
exquisitely  c«arvcd,  Uuin  would  bepoaaiblein  granite  figures.  But 
riau  statues  seldom  attain  any  great  importance,  beCAUfie  thoy  lu 
never  wholly  emancipated  themselves  from  aichitoctural  trammels, 
it  is  only  in  a  few  LsoLitcd  figures  that  we  get  an  idea  of  what  the 
might  have  done.  J  t  is  in  the  soft  alaUister  bas-reliefs,  however,  t-bU 
Aseryi'iau  genius  finds  its  fullest  development.  Theii-  delicacy  of 
frequent  truth  of  delineation,  and  occasional  glimpses  of  spirited  tratf-^ 
mout,  place  them  second  only  to  tho  archaic  Gi-eck  sculptures. 

Even  in  alabaster,  however,  the  Assyrian  hand  was  cramped  by 
hieratic  conventionality.  The  deities  retain  theii-  eagle-heads  or  buUft' 
bodies.  The  sacred  figure  of  the  king  and  those  of  the  attecdani 
eunuchs  never  lose  their  primitivo  stifiiiess.  In  the  monuments  of  Su^ 
dauapulus  himself,  only  thu  huntsmen  and  other  inferior  peraonigos 
show  on^'  approach  to  free  treatment.  "  The  human  form  maintains  iH 
old  typical  ftnd  oonventionjLl  constniint,  and,  with  all  their  gcuiOB,  tJitf 
artiKtA  of  this  last  Assyrian  period  never  succeeded  in  breaking  througb 
tho  ban  which  fru.strated  in  tho  East  the  ropreaoritation  of  free  thoug 
ful  human  lite.  Tho  animals  of  the  late  AssyrLan  art  are  far  *u[ 
to  the  men  in  nobleness  of  structure,  in  power  and  grace  of  action^ 
even  in  depth  of  ej:prossion."  But  it  waa  something  if  only  to  hk^ 
attained  to  the  ease  and  faithfulness  of  representation  which  we  find 
the  well-known  woundeil  lioness  of  Kouyunjik. 

On  tho  other  hand,  if  we  wLsh  to  measure  the  effect  produced  hj 
plastic  a  material  as  al.iboster,  we  have  but  to  look  at  the  contempo 
Assyrum  "cylinders"  in  hard  stones  such  as  jasper,  onyx,  and 
These,  though  cut  with  immense  cai«,  display  a  primitive  and 
savage  style  of  art  which  coutiiists  ludicrously  with  the  finished  sc 
ture  of  the  bas-reliefs. 

But  no  place  could  better  illustrate  the  importance  of  material 
Babylon.     More  commercial  and  proliably  more  civilised   than  Nine^ 
Babylon  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  far  wider  alluvial  plain,  wher«  no  boiH* 
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cxonpt  brink  wns  prornmhle.     Marble,  aUhnstort   fpTuute 

'  ■  >toTiP,  Sir  A.  H.  Lflynnl   tella  us,  could 

U  ,  Hiid  it  consisted  chiefly  of  Mack  bfisalt 

tbn  Kurditb  luountmna,  used  for  omntuentAl  dct^iilH  uJone.     The 

^,  M  a  whole,  u-ag  built  of  brick  and  mud-     Honcc  no  pbistic  art  ovw 

d  in  lUbylon.     Its  ruins  consist  of  mei-o  shapelejia  mounda,  en- 

oolourttl    enamellod    tiles,  and  otbrr    traces  of  varied    lej-tlit'tic 

but  sculpture  utterly  failed  for  want  of  a  **  physical  basin." 

pictorial  and  industrial  arttt  took  somewhat  diverse  dcvelop- 

frotn  tbone  whii^h  they  would  havo  taken  had  the  architectural 

Xitak  mure  ftiiuilar  to  thut  of  tliu  Assyrian  capital.       TiL[>cstry 

to  have  been  to  Babylon  what  sculpture  was  to  Athens  and  paiut- 

^lo^^nt3(^. 

'umtu:;  at  last  to  Hollas,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  very  diflbit^nt 
•   L-ountry,  a  differont  miiterial.     The  Aryan  Kdlenes 
lo  their  islanil  liomcs  the  same  primitive  intellectual, 
licni,  and  Kiihtle  minds  which  the  Brahmans  took  to  India  and 
to  Ireliind.     AU  we  know  of  the  Aryan  race  shows  ns  that  it 
'ban)  bo  content  with  such  a  pni^ly  external  life  as  that  of  the 
and  Assyrians.     Men  of  tluit  race  must  reflect  more  and  feel 
and   Lbeir  ait  must,  therefore,  mirror  more  of  their  internal  life. 
oniversa]  Aryoa  qualities  are  not  by  themselves  suiHcieut  to 
for  the  specific  Holleuio  art.     We  must  look  for  tliat  in  the 
pocnliarities  of  Uellos  itself^ 
I  say  ileiitui  Ijecuose  I  do  nut  mean  Greece  in  its  modern  geo^^pliical 
Dr.  Cortiua   has   taught   ua  that   the   tiuio   Hellas  of  the  old 
not  the  {Mmiiisula,  but  the  vKgean.     It  included  Kphet^us, 
Mitylenc,  Itho<loa,  and  the  Cycladea  •  it  did  not  includo^-l'^tolia, 
ortlio  wild  Epirote  mountains.     This  true  maritime  UoIIbk — 
ith  of  landlocked  bays,  narrow  straitA,  long  hoadlantls,  j^uped 
tslotii,  and  jicniasular  heights — ^vas  bound  together  every- 
by  the   inLerlaclng   i^a.     Argos,  Corinth,  Athens,   Thebes,  the 
ai       '  -n  cotonies,  Dolos,  the  Sporadce,  the  Ionian  bays, 

axul  CV:  ^  m«U  its  nutuiul  boundaries.     The  water  did  duty 

hi^kway,  aod  M\ia  tm  its  beasts  of  burden;    It  was  tho  true 
cf  iMvigatiou  for  Phcenician   and    Hellene   alike.     Its  outliers 
I,  always  by  am,  to  Sicily  and  Campania,  Nortli  AJricn  and 
the   Kuxiut^  and   the   tiuspborus.     Cyreiic,  Maasalia,  8inq>e 
aJraucud  outposts.     No  land  was  over   better   adapted  to 
i&trllrct  and  the  energies  of  its  people,  to  foster  originality 
liul  ^iTorL     MountMin  rani^'o^,  shuttini;  olf  each  little  liasin 
(IMighboant,   rcndureil    ini(Kxisif>le   the  rise  of  a   grt*ut  central 
iroch  as  tho^  which  spread  so  easily  over  tho  wide  Asiatio 
ly  when  military  science  hwl  greatly  advanced,  and  roads 
itaia  couiitrivM   had   become    practicahle,  could   a   Philip 
tba  (rw  valleys  of  Attica  and   Coeotia.    Xerxes  wasted  bin 
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enormoTia  strengtH  in  vain  on  the  nftirow  gnts  of  tho  Euripiu  and  ^t 
miniature  pfuses  of  Therznopylie.  Thus  each  Hellenic  city  reouilH 
always  a  separate  state.  On  tho  other  hand,  tho  merchants  and  sfulmr 
of  the  Hellenic  people  early  acquired  that  wealth  which  makes  subjecti 
ibo  practical  equals  of  kings,  that  freedom  of  mind  -which  comee  trm 
tntoroouTse  with  many  nations,  that  knowMge  which  naturally  aron 
from  constant  commercial  relations  with  tho  older  culture  of  the 
coast  and  interior.  Hence  the  separate  Gi-eek  states  quickly  thnrwj 
the  regal  form  of  government  in  favour  of  the  oligarchic,  and  finall] 
the  democratic,  type.  "With  it  they  threw  off  the  monarchical 
sation — an  organisation  always  limited  among  the  primitive  Aryani^ 
the  council  of  fi-wmen,  but  which  tho  example  of  PoraiA  and 
shows  us  to  be  capable,  even  nmongst  Aryan  nations,  of  eaoly  ass 
tho  purely  despotic  form  under  favourable  conditions.  Hcncefo 
their  progress  in  all  industrial  or  (esthetic  arts  was  rapid  and  Fplemli'.L 
The  Homeric  poems  show  us  the  primitive  Achaeans  in  a  stagt^  of  cult 
hardly  superior  to  that  of  tho  common  Aryan  stock  ;  the  era  of  P( 
shows  us  the  unexampled  development  of  a  wholly  new  and  utterly 
rivalled  culture,  containing  elements  quite  unknown  in  the  older  oi^ 
tions  of  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

Such   I  believe  to  bo  the  true  secret  of  tho  magnificent 
nationality.     It  was  sn  Aryan  i-ace,  starting  with  all  the  advant 
the  noble  Aryan  endowments ;  and  it  occupied  the  most  favourable  sitaar  \ 
tion  in  the  world  for  the  development  of  na\*igation,  commerce,  andftw 
institutions,  at  that  particular  stage  of  human  evolution.     At  an  esriicr  ! 
date,  navigation  would  have  been  impossible  :  at  a  later,  it  must  fix  it> 
centre  in  Italy  (the  focal  ]>oiut  of  the  Mediterranean  basin),  in  nortSten  | 
Europe  (the  focal  point  of  the  Atlantic  ba^in),  and,  perhaps,  hereafW  lA  j 
some  unknown  region  of  the  Pacific.     But  juet  at  that  moment  Helln 
formed  its  natural  home.     It  was  the  great  emporium  where  met  t))0 
tin  of  Cornwall,  the  gold  of  Iberia,  the  amber  of  the  Baltic,  the  mTTlb  , 
of  Arabia,  the  sijphium  of  Libya,  the  glass  of  Egypt,  the  pottery  ^i 
Phoenicia,  the  lapis  lazuli  of  Persia,  and  the  ivory  of  Ethiopia  or  4il| 
East,     The  free  and  plastic  Hellenic  genius  was  formed  by  the  action  w 
a  natural  commercial  focus,  a  maritime  ])Osition,  and  an  individual  poti 
tical  life  upon  the  free  and  plastic  but  leas  developed  old  Aryan  subjed^^ 
vity. 

The  material,  however,  which  mainly  contributed  to  the  due  ffist 
development  of  this  free  Hellenic  genius  was  undoubtedly  marble. 
the  Greeks,  with  all  their  other  circumstances  left  the  same,  poHun>1 
no  stone  to  sculpture  except  the  hard  porphyry  or  syenite  of  Eg7pt|.ig 
we  for  a  moment  suppose  that  they  could  ever  have  produced  tfa^^H 
dite  of  Melos  or  the  torsos  of  the  Parthenon  1  Indeed,  what  vi^H 
know  of  their  chryselephantine  work  leads  as  to  suppose  that  ev^H 
this  comparatively  manageable  material  thcii*  plastic  art  fell  dB(i^| 
short  of  their  marblo  fignree.     But  if  tho  Hellenes  had  bvaro^l 
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d  of  Uie  j>nre  and  even-grained  atone  from  ■which  they  conatructed 
^  ihdr  fitAliiea  but  a!ao  their  great  architectural  worVa,  can  wo 
'  bdiAvu  lliat  thcii' whole  icsthetic  development  would  not  have 
istechizkg  entirrly  different  from  that  which  we  actually  know  it 

baeo  t  AmoDgai  ourselves,  the  sculptor  is  a  spocially  trained 
■■MMliee  a  purely  aesthetic  want,  felt  only  by  a  small  fi-nctton 
l^^^pd  clas&ee.  But  in  Ht^Ilafi,  where  noblo  marble  templca 
fflj  TtMW  on  fvcry  sido,  and  where  the  demand  for  images  of  the 
•  m  eotnmon  demand  of  ordinary  life,  every  craftsman  in  wood 
>  grow  naturally  into  an  artist.  The  material  upon  which  the 
Uer  worked  gave  free  play  to  the  native  geninB  of  the  race. 
who  nek  to  explain  Athenian  art  by  the  Athenian  character 
t^gst  to  take  into  accouDt  this  important  physical  factor  given  ua 
hxte  cliffis  of  Faroe  and  Pentelicus. 

hoat  ffoinpf  too  deeply  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  exact  links 

',  Lydiftn,  and  Ionian — which  are  variously  supposed 

'•ith  Hellenic  sculpture,  we  may  recognise  the  fact 

scuiieat  Greek  art  starte<l  from  the  fiame  primitive  form  as  the 

1  mnd  AMyrian.     The  most  ancient  Gre(^-k  bas-reliefs,  like  those 

I  tsnplft  of  Aseos  now   in  the  Louvi-e  (for  the  famous  Lion 

llyoouB  may  possibly  bi.*  the  relic  of  a  btill  e-arlier  ixkoe),  are 
Uy  Assyrian  in  type,  but  fur  inferior  in  execution  and  imitatire 
the  Ninevite  works.  They  show  us  figures  in  the  samo  prooeft* 
ityle,  Bcu]f»tured  in  eoai'so  limestone,  ojctremcly  disproportionate 
and  grotosctnely  angiibu*  in  attitude.     But,  as  tlio  Italians  after 

allertxl  and  vivified  the  conventional  Byzantine  models  which 
itated,  to  the  Hellenes  altered  and  vivified  Assyiian  sculpture. 
marble  monument  of  Ai-istion  at  Athens,  a  bas-reliof  of  the 
Qrpe,  we  find  a  didtinct  advance.  Though  the  hair  and  beard 
ly  rccmll  the  stiflT  rows  of  Assyrian  curls,  the  pose  of  the  arms  is 
azMi  almost  gracefuL  In  the  similar  monument  of  Orchomenus, 
J  m  trifle  later,  the  limbs  and  the  drapery  di8play  marked  freedom 
,  though  the  face  is  Btill,  to  a  great  extent,  devoid  of  in- 
ity  or  expression.  The  exquisite  reliefa  from  Thasos,  in  the 
attributed  to  the  six^  century,  finally  rIiow  us  almost  perfect 
i  command  ovw  tha  prcsentAtion  of  the  human  figure — a  com- 
hicfa  beoomM  supreme  a  hundred  years  later  in  the  frieze  of  the 
Sttdi  rapid  advance  boars  the  im]>resa  of  the  quick  Uel- 
ginality  ;  but  it  also  marks  the  collateral  value  of  so  pUstic  a 
M  marble. 
M  DOi  in  Iflu- relief,  however,  bat  in  isolated  statues,  that  the 

gooiits  and  the  quarries  of  Faros  were  to  prove  their  united 
itisL     The  »taCur,  I   beticvi?,  lius  two  separate   origins.     The 

,  from  tite  bss-ielief  Uirough  the  seated  or  eup[)orted  figure^  I 

and  it«  history  is  now  a  commotiplace  of  nvthetio 

ihe  true  reUUons  of  the  second  have  apparently  been 
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hitherto  littlo  noticed  iu  ronnection  with  tho  first.  All  nntloDB  makfi 
themselves  imo^ea  of  fchoip  gods  in  wootl  or  clay,  and  where  tlieee  mate- 
rials  are  uniittainable,  in  feathers,  liko  tho  HawaiiauB-  Now  the  wrliort 
Greek  gods  wero  in  wood  ;  and  from  these  doll-like  wooden  gods,  as  has 
often  boftn  notice'l,  descended  the  chryselephantine  statues  of  Phidias 
overlaid  with  ivory  to  form  the  face  and  limbs,  and  with  gold  to  rcjir©- 
sent  tho  tlmpory.  It  Ls  quite  in  accordance  with  ihc  usual  archaiani  o( 
all  religious  usages  that  these  eHsoutially  wooden  statues  continued  to 
the  last  the  representatives  of  tho  chief  gods  in  the  most  imporUot 
temples— the  protecting  Athene  of  the  Parthenon,  and  tho  Pan-Hellenio 
Zeus  of  Olymjiia.  Nor  is  it  a  less  striking  fact  tliat  the  chryselephaotine 
statues  f»cem  always  to  have  retained  some  traces  of  ai-chaic  conven- 
tionalism ;  that  their  di-upery  hung  in  folds  whicli  concealed  the  whole 
figiu-e;  and  that  the  /^ous  of  Olympin  hiuiMi>lf,  the  most  reverend  god  d 
universal  HelluK,  was  represented,  liko  most  very  ancient  statues,  in  » 
sitting  attitude.  It  is  tbo  glory  of  IloUeujc  sculpture  th»t  it  rentaitd 
even  in  its  gods  to  discard  tbo  sacred  forms  sanctiiied  by  antique  um^i 
yet  even  iu  Hellns  itself  soma  traces  of  the  conservatism  natond  to 
religion  must  inevitably  bo  exj)cctcd  to  exist. 

But  the  inarblo  statues— which  fonn,  after  all,  the  real  symbol  of 
Hellas  in  all  our  minds — ai*o  tlio  linoal  desscndants  of  the  bas-reliefs,  and 
60  had  a  purely  areliiteetural  origin,     ^^^lerefts,  however,  in  l^gypt  ^ 
Assyria  the  separata  stono  statuo  flanking  a  doorway  or  gate  alw&vs 
remained  moro  or  less  arehit/^otural    in  character  and  use,   and  nevo" 
really  took  tbo  place  of  the  wooden  image,  in  Greece  the  marble  6^J^ 
— owing  no  doubt  in  part  to  the  plasticity  of  the  materud — became  »t 
last   wholly    individualisetl,    separated   itself  on  a  pedestal   from  tlifi 
architectural  Uickground,  and   practically  superseded   the  wooden  or 
chryfielephantino  figur-o  for  all  but  the  most  venerable  purposes.    Tk 
ui-chaic  marble  colossi  from  Miletus  in  the  British  Museum  reprcsoii 
Hellenic  sculpture  in  an  almost  Egyptian  stage,  the  stago  in  which  HolUs 
received  the  rudiments  of  art  from  Assyria,     The  figures  are  seated  in 
the  attitude  which  wo  all  know  so  well  as  that  of  Fasht.     **  They  a» 
stlifand  motiouless,  the  arms  closely  attached  to  tho  body,  and  the  hafi^ 
placed  ou  tho  knees ;  tho  physical   proportions  are  hett\'y  and  almost 
awkward,  the  execution  is  thi'uughout  architecturally  massive,  ami  tfaA 
organic  structure  is   hut    alightly    indicated."     The    drapery    wholly 
conceals  the  human  form.     There  Is  not  a  touch  in  these  ungainly  figure 
which  at  all  foreshadows  thn  coming  fivedom  of  Gi«ok  art.     Thoy  »rt 
simply  couventioiiaJ,  anil  nothing  more.     But  the  ancient  sitting  statue 
of  Atheni  pi-eserved  iu  tho  Acropolis  at  Athonf*,  though  much  rautilatal 
shows  an  inim*»n.so  advance.     Thn  attitude  is  unconventionalisdd :  ^ 
foot,  instead  of  being  planted  tlat  as  in  the  Miletan  colossi,  is  lightly 
poised   upon  the  toes   alone ;  tho  limbs   are  partially  uncovered ;  o^ 
the  undulating  folds  of  tho  drapery  are  clearly  prophetic  of  the  \»Uf 
Athenian  gi-ace.     Tlje  nude  standing  figure  known  as  the  Apollo  rf 
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9BF(tB  the  Olyptothek  at  Municb)  gives  us  in  somo  rospocts  a  still 
hntbcr  progrois.  Theanntomy  is  excellent;  and  tlie  attitude,  though 
itU^  El  sitrpri»tiiigly  ftve  for  an  unAnpported  and  isolated  fi^re  of  so 
^prljr  (iat«.  Tho  arms  still  hang  hj  the  aide ;  hut  they  hang  freo  in 
^Birhbs  iustokd  of  being  weld(*d  to  the  body  as  in  por]>hyry.  Both  moIob 
^^kfnii'  t  -<U  but  ono  foot  is  in  advance.     Alto^i^thcr  we  have  hens 

^^^^u  in   the  very  act  of  hfcoming  Greek.     It  is,  In  fact,  an 

'  uonato  hut  awkward  and  ungi-aceful  repi*eseutation  of  a  real  man, 
Mvidiog  in  u  |>oshiLiU)  but  ugly  uttitudo.  Not«r  too,  the  important  fact 
tUt  thii  dguro  is  nutU,  Most  of  tho  archaic  Greek  statues  are  folly 
dnimi,  and  the  conveutinnality  of  religious  art  kept  many  of  the  greater 
Kfodi  druped  to  th*^  la^it.  The  Zou8  of  Phidias  wore  veetments  of  gold, 
^Hfedt  even  in  the  ffcest  days,  no  sculptor  ever  ventured  to  disrobe  the 
^Haddod  uu^)Q8ty  of  lier^,  or  the  maiden  majesty  of  Pallas.  But  there 
^Bmr  two  great  gods  whom  even  the  antique  conventionalism  represented 
■aiha  nodo — Apollo,  and  perhaps  Aphixidito  ;  while,  with  Hermes  and 
SfOK,  as  well  as  in  the  lessor  tiguree  of  iloracles,  llin>;euB,  and  the  heroes 
jpnenlly,  individual  ima;?ination  took  freer  flights.  The  bronze  Apollo 
hoA,  to  judge  from  preai;rvod  copies,  though  still  hirgely  adhering 
rentiuunl  typ<*,  yiekia  evidence  of  some  fooling  for  beauty  of  nude 
Thenooforwnrd  Hellenic  sculpture  rapidly  advanced,  es]Mx:ititly  in 
oikiis  produottuuM,  towards  tho  jterfect  grace  of  tho  Pcriolcau  p<'nud. 
isolated  undo  stAtoe  is,  in  fact,  the  true  ideal  uf  pIosUo  nrt :  it 
tl  '  :  \  of  form  in  its  purest  organic  type.  The  groups 
I  the  temple  at  ^giua  are  admirablo  examples  of 
fitruggln  botwoeu  conventionalism  and  frce<lom  in  tho  developing 
•Heme  mind,  in  the  very  contit»  ataods  a  fully  dj-aped  Athoiid, 
ftnrsntional  in  treatment  and  awkward  in  proportions,  with  a  lifeleoB 
and  gnuaalflBS  %are  wlioUy  concealed  by  the  stiiF  folds  of 
b*^  Tbo  groat  goddess  still  retains  her  ai-chaic  and  time-honourod 
Bat  at  her  feet  lies  a  nude  warrior  of  exquisite  idealised  propor^ 
tu  a  tuMnnU  anil  graceful  posture,  and  carved  with  anatomical 
hich  wonld  not  have  diftgraocd  the  glorious  sculptor  of 
IWtbfOOO  himself.  To  trace  the  growth  of  the  art  from  this  point 
tiM  ago  of  Pliidios  would  involve  questions  of  that  higher  ffstliotic 
lilch  I  wisli  in  the  pros<>nt  pf4>pr  to  avoid.  We  have  raiched 
focBt  where  Hell'  'pturo  has  attained  to  perfect  imitation  of 

mi  figur« '.  V  advance  is  toward  the  higher  excellence  of 

oxprcasion,  dei!p  fi?eUng,  and  perfect  appreciation  for  abstract 
if  fnna. 
AjmI  now   Wt   Qfl    look  for  a  moment  at  the  [lart  borne  by  Greek 
'      .  ami  Gi*wk  democracj*  in  this  festliotic 
in  wo  saw,  the  regal  and  hieiatic  inflncnoo 
iltfi   priJnlU^  iiuer  to  cry«tiiUii^  into  a  fixed   conven- 

IfdnelfaBn ;  whilo  irt  A  -  .  <  •■•  iv  checked  tho  proirrewi  of  art)  and  restricted 
adTUMX  to  a  few  animal  traits ;  in  Hnlln«,  after  the  age  of  fmdom. 
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it  became  powerless  before  the  popular  instinct.  While  Egyptian 
Assyrian  gods  always  retained  their  semi-animal  featarea,  in  Hellas 
cow-feco  of  Her^  and  the  owl-head  of  Atliont  fell  so  utterly  into  oblivioo 
that  later  Hellenic  commentators  even  miainteq)reted  the  ancieat 
descriptive  epithets  of  the  Achaean  epic  into  ox-eyed  and  yr^y-^fld 
Only  in  conservative  Sparta  did  Apollo  keep  his  four  arms;  only  in 
half-barliarian  and  enslaved  Ephesus  did  Artemis  keep  her  hundred 
brea-sts.  In  European  and  insular  Hellas,  for  the  most  part,  tlw 
sculptors  chose  to  re{)resent  the  actual  human  foiTo,  and,  in  their  later 
age,  the  nude  human  form  by  preference  overall  other  shapes.  In  Egjpt 
and  Assyria  the  king  in  his  conventional  repi*esentation  was  the  centnl 
figure  of  every  work.  But  in  Hellas,  even  in  the  archaic  period,  we  find 
plastic  art  in  tlie  employment  of  private  persons.  The  monument  of 
Aristion  represents  a  citizen,  iu  tlie  armour  of  an  hoplite,  sculptured  oa 
his  own  tomb;  the  Orchonieniau  monument  similarly  represents  i 
Boeotian  gentleman  in  ciWc  drew;.  In  the  Inter  Athenian  peiiod 
portrait  busts  of  distinguished  citizens  seem  to  have  been  usual.  Bat 
it  was  on  the  gods,  ns  the  common  objects  of  devotion  for  the  whole  citf, 
that  the  art  of  the  republican  Gi-eek  states  mainly  cipcndod  itself.  And 
her©  again  we  see  the  vulue  of  Hellenic  individuality.  For  while  in 
Egypt  a  Pasht  from  Thebes  was  identical  with  a  Paaht  from  Mcmpl 
and  while  even  in  Hellaa  itself  Zeus  and  Athen6  and  the  other  nati 
gods  tended  to  retain  conventional  types,  yet  in  each  city  the  speeial 
woi-shi]*  of  tliG  local  heroes — Theseus  and  Cephisus,  and  Erechtheos  and 
Hoi-acles  (i-endered  i)Ofl-siMe  by  the  minute  snbdi visions  of  Hellenic  sfcata) 
— permitted  the  sculptor  to  individualise  and  originalise  his  work.  From 
this  combination  of  causes  it  happens  that  Greek  sculpture  is  modelled  from 
the  life.  Egyptian  artista  probably  never  worked  from  natural  modela ; 
they  worked  apjmrently  from  their  own  imperfect  recollections,  or  oopi«d 
the  imperfect  recollections  of  their  predecessors.  The  Greek  sculptor 
worked  from  the  human  figm-e,  familiarised  to  his  eye  in  the  contests 
of  the  pala'stra,  and  wo  see  the  result  in  the  frieze  and  metopes  of  tbe 
Parthenon.  At  length  we  get  sculpture  almost  wholly  divorced  from 
religion  in  the  Discobolus  and  the  Narcissus,  the  Niobe  and  the  Tbora- 
extractor.  Hellenic  art  discovers  its  full  freedom  when  it  shakes  off  its 
religious  trammels,  and  when  its  purpose  becomes  mei^ly  seethetic  iu  ihs 
service  of  the  wealthy  and  cultivated  Greek  gentleman.  The  oldcfr  scho(J 
gives  us  gods  and  heroes  alone ;  tlie  later  school  givee  iia  simply  idesl 
figures  and  genre  pieces.  As  the  Kenaissance  emancipated  Italian  paint- 
ing from  the  |>er]H3bual  circle  of  Madonnas  and  St.  Sebastians,  so  tiifrj 
Periclean  awakening  emancijisted  Athenian  sculpture  from  the  surri 
conventionalism  of  Her6s  and  Hestias. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  Hellenic  art  flourished  moet  in 
great  commercial  cities.     It  is  not  in  Dorian  Sparta,  with  its 
tive,  kingly,  and  militai'y  oi^aniaation,   that   we   must   look   for  tbtf 
miracles  of  sculpture.     As   Thucydides  predicted,   Sparta  has  yarned 
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tkvr&y  and  left  notldng  but  the  Bbadow  of  a  great  name.  It  ifiat  Athens, 
CoriuLb,  Ithodes,  and  the  Ionian  colonies  that  plastic  art  produoee  its 
maBierpieoce.  And  even  tho  moat  careless  thinker  can  Lordly  fail  to 
remember  that  it  was  not  in  feudal  Paris  or  London,  but  in  tho  similarly- 
mercantile  cities  of  mediojval  Italy  and  tho  Low  Countines,  that  modom 
painting  went  through  the  chief  stages  of  its  early  evolution. 

I  have  thus,  I  hope,  given  their  full  value  in  each  cnse  to  tho  original 
charncteristics  of  race  and  to  the  Bubseqnent  reactions  of  the  phyuical 
and  social  surroimdings.  But  the  point  which  I  have  especially  endea- 
voured to  bring  out  in  this  paper  is  tho  immense  concomitant  importance 
of  a  suitable  material  for  the  embodiment  of  the  national  feeling.  Just 
AA  it  seems  to  me  that  porcelain  clay  has  coloured  all  the  art-energies  of 
China,  and  feathers  all  the  art-energies  of  Polynesia,  so  does  it  seem  to 
me  that  gronito  has  directed  the  whole  aesthetic  handicraft  of  Egypt,  and 
marble  the  whole  a^sthetic  handicraft  of  Ilellas.  My  text  has  been  too 
large  to  expound  otherwise  than  in  a  rapid  sketch ;  but  I  trust  the 
broiul  outlines,  such  us  they  are,  will  bear  filling  in  from  the  memory 
and  observatiun  of  the  reader. 

GRANT  ALLEN. 
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It  bail  been  easy  to  foreeoo  for  some  time  past  that  a.  change  was  at  hud 
in  the  eystem  by  which  game  at  present  is  pixiseryed  in  the  Uoitsd 
KiDgdom.  The  enormoua  quantity  kept  up  by  sportemcn  of  the  new 
school,  with  its  terrible  coiise^juences  in  the  shajx)  of  froqueub  and  sangiD- 
nary  collisions*  between  poachers  and  gamokeepors,  and  serious  injury 
inflicted  on  the  farmera'  crops,  haa  long  since  brought  about  conditiom 
demanding  Parliamoutary  interference.  As  Is  usual,  however,  in  sudi 
coses,  the  two  extremes  of  opinion  were  strong  enough  for  a  long  while 
to  prevent  any  moderate  course  from  being  adopted ;  and  perhaps,  for 
some  reasons,  the  result  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  it  has  given  time  for 
the  question  to  run  itself  clear  of  numerous  misconceptions  and  imperti- 
nences which  had  hitherto  obsimred  its  true  character,  and  have,  indeed, 
been  a  principjil  CAUse  of  the  delay  which  haa  occurred  in  dealing  with  it 
We  propose,  thoi*efore,  to  otrcr  to  our  readers  on  the  First  of  September  a 
biief  Bui-vey  of  the  progress  of  opinion  on  the  subject  since  it  first  bepn 
to  attract  public  notice,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  abuses  which  have  lad 
to  the  demand  for  change. 

When  the  game  laws  fii-st  began  to  excite  hostile  criticism,  the  poadiff 
rather  than  the  farmer  was  the  object  of  popular  sjTnpathy.  Politial 
economy  was  at*  yet  in  the  biickgrouud,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil  vu 
not  scanned  as  jealously  as  at  present.  Nor  was  game  preserved  to  suA 
ftn  extent  as  to  be  seriously  mischievous  to  the  crops,  even  if  it  had  beao. 
Hai-es  wore  kept  principally  for  hunting,  and  for  that  purpose  tfciy 
ought  not  to  be  too  thick  upon,  the  ground.  The  battue  was  nnkxkO«% 
and  the  pheasant  one  might  almost  say  waa  as  wild  as  the  woodcoolL 
Under  these  cii-cumstances  there  was  nothing  either  to  injure  the  ftrVMr 
or  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  those  reguJar  poaching  gangs  which  a  few 
years  afterwards  became  notorious.  The  consequence  was  that  the  poach* 
was  regarded  in  thase  daya  much  as  in  higher  walks  of  life  a  young  loss 
is  regarded  who  is  euphemistical ly  termed  "  a  little  wild,"  or  as  ths 
schoolboy  may  l:>e  who  climbs  up  his  neighbour's  apple-tree  and  bringi  off 
his  pockets  full  of  fruit.  Disapproval  of  such  coursee  is  not  unmin^ 
witli  ailmiration  of  the  culprit's  spirit,  and  a  secret  notion  that  be  mit 
tiini  out  all  the  better  for  it  afterwards.  Such  feelings  imply  no  tli*' 
reepect  for  the  i-eceived  moralitie^'<,  and  neither  did  sympathy  with  tl* 
village  poacher  imply  the  sJightefet  dissatisfaction  with  the  game  Uwf  or 
the  preservation  of  game,     Joseph  Rushbrook,  in  Cajitain  Marryat's  w>l^ 
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kaevn  tol^,  U  an  exoellent  type  of  th&  poacher  as  he  was  known,  gener&Uy 
Ttikinf.  in  those  earlier  adU  l»ottor  dayn.  Eiisbbrook  is  a  man  who  lives 
I9  paling.  He  is  au  huncst,  rGaiioctable,  intelligent  inan,  who  goes  to 
ikmk  rcguhu-Iy,  and  sends  liifi  children  to  school.  Ui£  cottage  on  tha 
ovlikirta  oT  the  vUla^  U  a  model  of  aeatne^  and  comfort.  Hi3  wife  ia 
northing  that  a  vilbige  matron  oaght  to  be.  But  ho  has  this  one  weak* 
am :  crwy  t'  ■'  night  **  in  the  season  of  the  year  *'  is  devoted  to 

on  lii  uiiring  covers,  where,  with  the  aid  of  a  wonderful 

had  an  eqnally  wonderful  child,  he  enjoys  hin  sport  for  many  years 
t  detection,  tho  game  being  disposed  of  to  the  podlars,  who,  with 
piard*  of  coaches  ami  the  drivers  of  stage-waggons,  were  the  principal 
m  of  communication  between  the  poacher  and  the  dealer.  Such  a 
was  lawless— wrong,  no  doubt — still  there  was  something  ad- 
and  romantic  about  it,  people  thought.  There  was  the  same 
in  public  estimation  between  Joseph  Rusbbrook  and  the 
nwubed  gnngs  of  mechanics  who  plunder  our  presei'ves  at  present  as 
Wtvsaa  Claude  Duval  and  Bill  Sikes. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  that  both  poaching 
game  preserving  teem  finst  to  liave  begun  to  assume  those  dimen- 
which  aro  familiar  to  us  ai  the  present  day.     The  growth  of  these 
ooiaddcnt  with  two  other  social  changes  in  progress  at  the  same 
oC  which  no  donbt  they  wore  to  some  extent  also  the  consequences : 
the  decline  in  the  condition  of  tho  pessanti^,  and  the  accomn- 
of  largtt  proi>ertie«.     Towards  the  en<]  of  the  American  war,  owing 
nao  in  prices  on  the  one  hand,   and  the  onclosiire  of  commons 
other,  the  laliourer's  incomo  was  diminished  while  the  cost  of  his 
was  increased ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  partly  owing  to  the  pi«8- 
taxation,  and  portly  to  other  causes,  the  early  part  of  tho  reign 
IXL  witDoasod  a  hirgo  rodnction  in  the  number  of  the  smaller 
^  who  were  bought  out  by  nabobs,  contractors,  U  fwc  genua 
the  man  so  abhorred  by  Oibbett — or  else  by  the  ucighltounng 
ho  would  not  be  ontdono  by  them  in  the  extent  of  his 
It  aopms  probablo  that  this  change  m.<iy  have  led  to  the  prc5;er- 
cf  ganu^,  and  also  to  tho  accumulation  of  it  in  particular  localities, 
«  A  sain  unknown  to  the  cmaller  squires  of  an  earlier  period,  when  it 
*M  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  country.   Thus, 
Rt  000  and  the  tame  time,  the  pressure  of  poverty  began  to  act  upon  the 
I  nil  popoUtion,  and  Uio  RVKtcm  of  preserving  to  hold  out  increased 
*^^UoD  to  thorn.     Tho  result  was  aeen  in  the  gradually-iucreAsing 
and   lawloMnrm  of  tlio  poaching   class,  and  in   thu   incrcasod 
f  ■ '  '   1 '         >  M  '1  wore  unacted   (o  ri'strain  thum.     Thou  came 
;   forgottmi,  uf  setting  mantrnjjs  and  spring- 
out  iloclarcd  to  be  illegal   till  towardii  th*?  end  of  the 

—   .    ,5    I  v..  and  which  contributed  largtdy  to  swell  the  outcry 

tpixuit  the  game  laws.     It  wa:^  said  at  the  time  that  they  were  as  inef- 
fani  m  inhmiiaiii  and  that  they  caught  or  killed  evezy  ooe  except  the 
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poacher.  A  celebrated  hanging  judge  had  ft  narrow  eacape  on  one  ofl 
aionf  and  it  may  be  Uiat  this  -woa  what  led  to  the  prohibition  of  thf 
Some  traps  mado  without  teeth  were  used  for  the  protection  of  gardi 
but  all  alike  ore  thiugs  of  the  past  now.  Only  now  and  then,  inaidei 
old  mpsa-grown  jiark  palings,  one  sees  some  tumbledown  Bign-poet  w| 
ing  the  public  of  spring-guns  and  man-traps  to  remind  ua  that  such  thj 
were. 

By  the  time  that  Crabbe's  Tale^  wore  published,  the  gang  system  i 
in  full  opemtiouj  and  there  is  plenty  of  other  evidence  to  show  thotatf 
poarliing  was  carried  on  then,  just  as  it  has  been  aince,  by  bodies  <I^H 
men  prepared  to  resist  foroe  by  force.  Still  the  old  BentimentnlVl 
the  poacher,  fostered  partly  by  individual  "  survivals/'  partly  by  the  Cj 
dition  of  the  law,  and  still  more  by  the  aggravated  diatreu  of  \ 
peasantry  which  followed  the  peace  of  1 81 5,  was  the  uppermost  ocne  i&j 
public  mind.  Then  arose  the  picture  of  the  starving  labonrer  transpofl 
or  imprisoned  with  felons  for  snaring  a  rabbit  to  aasua;^  the  pangi 
hunger ;  and  the  feeling  thus  createfl  not  unnaturally  survived  for  a  fj 
long  time  the  circumstances  which  had  once  given  colour  to  it.  But  pof 
lympathy  never  at  any  time  took  the  form  of  a  demand  for  the  abolilj 
of  the  game  laws.  What  was  asked  was  such  a  reform  as  should  dimifl 
the  temptation  to  poaching  among  the  rural  population.  How  complctt 
the  remedy  adopted  defeated  its  own  pnr[K>so,  and  indeed  aggravatodj 
very  mischief  which  it  was  intended  to  remove,  we  shall  see  p^^| 
In  the  meantime,  let  us  remember  that  down  to  1831  the  tw^^ 
objects  with  all  game  law  I'eformcrs  were,  first,  the  abolition  of  the  qm 
fication*  as  an  antiquated  anomaly;  and,  secondly,  the  extinction  ofi 
poacher  by  destroying  the  market  for  his  produce.  The  way  to  curbl 
poacher,  said  the  Edinburgh  ItetdetOt  is  to  undersell  him.  And  tbod 
the  farmer's  grievance  was  mentioned  once  or  twice  in  the  debates  ia  I 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  it  had  no  hold  upon  the  public  mil 
which  was  occupied  exclusively  with  the  two  objects  wo  have  menttod 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  onj 
the  old  syntem  shooting  and  the  preservation  of  game  were  in  soisej 
Bpecta  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing  than  they  have  been  since.  TJu 
the  old  rigirw)  comparatively  few  }>ersons  took  the  field,  and  there  l 
game  enough  for  all  without  the  excessive  quantity  which  it  is  d 
thought  necessary  to  maintain.  Preserving,  consequently,  was  1 
carried  on  upon  the  same  scale,  nor  was  the  gamekeeper  the  ubiquitd 
and  sometimes  vexatious,  personage  which  he  has  since  become.  Onll 
whei'e  no  keeper  ever  set  his  foot,  and  where  almost  any  qualified  pen 
might  shoot  if  he  chose,  it  was  possible  then  to  have  excellent  partni 

*  Before  1631  nobody  was  uUowecl  to  kill  guino  who  vas  ooL  poatir—iil  m 
MUt4)  in  land,  frechol'l,  cojiyhoM,  ar  lutiachoM,  tho  nmouiit.  var/iog  in  i:ac^ril 
who  voa  not  the  sou  of  hu  eqqulro  or  person  of  &  higher  (legreo.  Thiiflj^^| 
Boeo  that  tho  qnalificution  was  one  derived  uitlior  fruiii  property  in  Ua^^^l 
birth.    It  vraa  habitually  disregaided.  |^H 
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Bhootlng  in  SeptemlyT.  There  were,  comparatirely  Fpeaking,  ao  few 
guns  ont  that  the  game  was  never  killed  down ;  and  though  poaching  was 
■o  lar^gely  carried  on  that  an  innkeeper  at  Manchester  is  said  to  have  liad 
such  a  qimntity  of  partridges  in  his  possesBion  one  first  of  September 
that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  away  2,000,  it  does  not  eeem  to  have  been 
BO  fatal  to  wild  game  as  tlie  horde  of  petty  gunners  created  by  the  Act 
of  William  IV.  So  that,  what  with  fewer  shooters  on  the  one  hand, 
and  conditions  of  agriculture  more  favourable  to  partridgB-breeding  oij 
the  other,  the  sport  of  shooting  was  to  be  enjoyed  with  very  little  trouble, 
and  with  few  or  none  of  the  heartburnings  which  it  occasions  now.  The 
old-fashioned  tenant-farmer  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century 
nerer  dreamed  of  shooting.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  could  be 
agreeable  to  the  fitneas  of  things  that  ho  slionld  do  bo  ;  that  the  game  on 
land  should  be  kept  for  the  owner  of  the  land  seemed  to  him  part  of  tho 
order  of  nature,  and,  as  long  as  the  system  of  shooting  and  of  preserving 
remained  unchanged,  he  continued  in  this  frame  of  mind.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  it  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past  even  now.  It  lingered  for  a  long  time 
after  the  alteration  of  the  law,  and  survives  still  to  this  extent  that  the 
tenant-farmer  as  a  rule  has  no  wish  whatever  to  take  the  shooting  from 
his  landlord ;  but  in  those  halcyon  days  not  a  cloud  was  on  tho  sports- 
man's horizon  :  not  a  sulky  or  an  angry  look  greeted  him  from  morning 
till  night.  There  was  always  cover  enough  for  birds  without  the  neceo- 
rity  of  going  into  beana  or  clover ;  and  a  brace  or  two  which  ho  could 
not  buy  made  the  occupier  of  the  land  happy,  and  a  staunch  preserver  for 
the  reet  of  the  year.  Neither  game  nor  gunner  did  harm  to  anything  or 
anybody ;  encroached  on  no  rights  either  real  or  fanciful ;  and  the  sports- 
man in  consequence  was  welcome  wherever  he  went,  and  as  often  as  he 
chose  to  go. 

*  In  those  days  and  in  days  much  later,"  saya  Lord  Stanhope, 
"  the  return  of  the  shooting  season  was  hailed  with  pleasure,  not  by  Uie 
landloi'd  only,  but  by  the  former  also.  The  young  squire  would  cheerily 
step  into  the  homestead  for  hia  midday  meal ;  and  sit  down  with  a  well- 
earned  appetite  to  a  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon,  with  a  glass — or  it  might  be 
two — of  the  honest  homebrewed,  instead  of  the  luxurious  luncheon  baa- 
kets  which  according  to  the  present  fashion  would  b©  spread  before  him. 
He  would  point  with  some  pride  to  '  the  birds'  which  his  morning's 
-walk  bad  gained  him,  and  descant  at  some  length  on  the  sagacity  and 

akill  of  his  dogs ;  for  at  that  time — before  the  time  of  '  driving ' these 

were  deemed  no  small  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  day.  In  return  he 
would  be  most  warmly  greeted  and  made  welcome,  imdisturbed  by  any 
little  questions  which  would  be  reserved  for  another  time — as  of  tho 
mooldering  floor  in  the  bam,  or  the  leaky  roof  in  the  '  beast  housesj '  and, 
when  he  again  stepped  forth,  he  would  see  his  tenant  at  hia  side  taking 
interest  in  his  sport,  and  eager  to  point  out  to  him  tho  haunts  of  the 
nearest  coveys.  All  was  cheerfulness  and  suiishmo  between  the  two 
elaaaea  when  they  met  not  for  busin««  alone."     And  aftor  coTxtnAXki:^ 
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this  picture  with  the  modom  RyBtem,  he  snys :  "  This  wma  nob  «o  in  tfai 
rei^  of  Quepii  Anne,  not  oven  in  the  PBign  of  George  III,;"  iior  eva 
in  the  reign  of  Geoi-gc  IV.,  may  ho  contidontly  added.  What  h&  lod 
to  the  change  is  the  next  step  in  our  inquiry  I 

It  was  generally  believed  fifty  yeiu's  ago  that  by  throwing  open  both 
game  and  the  right  of  killing  it  to  the  geneml  public,  poaching  woaU  U 
seriously  discouraged,  if  not  altogether  BuppresfeoJ,  while  at  the  sanietini 
an  unpopular  privilege  belonging  to  the  owners  of  land  would  bo  d* 
6tix)yed.  The  first  object  was  to  be  guined  by  legalisiiig  the  $ale  o(  jffUU] 
the  second  by  abolishing  the  property  qualiiiaition  requiied  of  all  penoo 
who  desired  to  kill  or  take  it.    The  legal  ti-affic  ia  game  would  soong vunp 
the  illegal,  and  theabolilioa  of  the^u.-Llifiaititm  in  favour  of  a  licence  giving 
every  one  the  right  to  shoot  who  cho^e  to  pay  live  pounds  fur  the  luxuif 
would  do  away  with  all  class  jonJouaios.  This  was  the  view  enteiloioed  1^ 
the  most  enlightened  reformers  of  the  period.     But  unluckily,  Uk«tDsqj' 
other  enlightened  reformers,  their  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
waa  not  equal  to  the  task  they  undertook.    We  are  thioking  now  rathflr 
of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  than  of  memboi-s  of  the  House  of  Coo- 
mons;  yet  it  certainly  is  strange  that  men  like  Lord  Althorp  should 
have  no  misgivings  as  to  the  working  of  tho  Act  which  he  eacoeeded  io 
carrying  through  Parliament.    £Sir  Kobert  Feel,  himself  an  ardont  lonr 
of  the  gun,  did  venture  to  predict  that  legalising  the  sale  of  game  would 
increase  and  not  diminish  poaching.    But  his  was  Almost  tho  only  roice 
of  any  note  which  gave  out  the  warning  sound.     Elsewhere  the  vwy 
system  which  ia  now  so  loudly  condemned  by  contemporaries  w^s  recom- 
mended emphatically  ns  tho  only  one  suited  to  the  age,  oJid  ooiunslAlt 
with  liberal  ideas.     There  was  to  be  no  more  privilege ;  nothing  feoftfj 
OF  exclusive,  or  nonsensical  about  game  and  the  game  laws.     They  von 
to  be  placed  on  the  b}u>is  of  common  sense.     Let  tho  gentcy  rear  g&mo 
as  a  bufdncsB,  and  supply  tho  market  with  it  just  as  their  tenantiSQp' 
plied  it  with  mutton.     Thus  it  would  be  a  source  of  prolit  as  well  m  ^ 
ptea^iure  to  them  ;  and  when  they  did  not  want  to  ehoot  it  theroselva 
they  might  let  the  rujht  to  some  one  elae,  and  reooup  themselves  for  tW 
expense  in  that  way.     By  these  means  it  was  contemplated  thai  tl* 
poacher  would  be  driven  out  of  the  field,  and  that  the  dealer  iu  tim*  woaltf 
no  more  think  of  supplying  his  customera  with  stolen  game  thau.  vitb 
stolen  meat,  eggs,  or  ]x}ultry.     In  these  speculations  we  have  of  cool* 
the  germ  of  the  modern  battue,  of  the  cartloads  of  game  pockod  off  to 
the  adjoining  market  town,  of  tlio  wasted  crops,  of  the  *'  game  landloi 
and  the  sulky  or  indignant  tenant.     Hoe  foniA  d/rivata  dadn. 
original  supposition  was  not  perhaps  in  the  abstract  unreasonable, 
that  the  breeder  and  owner  of  gome  should  be  able  to  supply  the  pui 
was  no  very  extravagant  assumption.     But  the  theory  overlooked 
important  difiicolties,  of  which  one  no  doubt  would  have  disappeaied] 
tune,  while  the  other  had  not  yet  suggested  itself.     AfUv  "      '  t' 
1631  became  law,  a  public  opinion  in  conformity  with  it     . . 
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'»lie  opinion  which  by  recognismg  that  hnres  and 
r  their  toc'huiciil  tttutas,  were  monUl)*  iind  equitably 
'fCDporty,  ftbguld  m-oke  it  n«  disgraceful  for  the  poulterer  to  deal  with  the 
as  for  tliC  butcher  to  deal  with  the  ^i&epstoaler.  Tliis  feeling 
ill  mAkin^  its  appoanuico  tbnu  the  roformerti  had  ex[>ec(ed. 
iprofaably  would  have  done  no  in  time,  when  it  waa  met  and  turned 
by  •counter  current  of  thought  to  which  the  men  of  1831  were 
The  fSumer's  grievance  stepped  upon  the  Rcenc,  and  altered  Uie 
OnnplBsion  of  affairs.  The  public  were  ju.sfc  be^nniug  to  recognise 
itf  of  the  protest  ag.vinat  gentlemen  Helling  their  game,  and  to 
if  th»y  were  to  get  gamo  at  all  thi8  wa^  the  most  rational  mode 
it,  when  the  question  suddenly  become  complicated  with  two 
«lla» :  firet  of  all,  if  gentlemen  wcro  to  feed  game  for  the  public  market, 
it  aSlect  the  farmer  on  whose  croi>s  they  fed  ;  and  secondly,  how, 
wero  satisfied,  did  it  sifei-t  tli©  great  body  of  the  people 
ly  of  food  was  thu£  diminished  t  It  was,  indeed,  suggested  by 
\h  Reviewers  that  the  occupier  should  be  Uiken  into  ])artner- 
f  owner  in  the  business  of  game-breeding,  and  be  permitted 
well,  on  the  unJerstaudiug,  of  course,  that  he  kept  plenty 
btkdlord.  But,  when  this  suggestion  was  made,  the  experiment  of 
ibo  qoalificaiion  had  not  been  tried ;  nor  wafl  it  foreseen,  per- 
tliat  permission  to  the  farmer  to  shoot  would  mean  permission  to 
tekd  OQt  half-a-dozcn  friends  with  liim.  And  this,  be  it  rcmom- 
■  tl>o  nfftl  tlifliciilty  at  the  present  day.  For  foimors  and  landlords 
tlj«  B|x>rting  right  concurrently  would  involve  the  necessity  of 
ly  giving  each  other  notice  of  the  days  on  which  they  wanted 
Otherwise,  of  course,  the  farmer,  ou  going  out  with  his  gtm, 
h«  always  liable  to  diNcover  that  the  gi-oond  hiul  just  been  beaten 
kodiord,  and  the  landlord  in  ttrm,  ou  making  his  way  to  sotae 
of  tumijM  or  mangold-wurzel,  would  be  always  exposed  to 
of  acffing  his  tenant  in  the  middle  of  it.  With  those  two 
ikb  quostum,  that  is,  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  general  public, 
of  fifty  yearn  ago  had  not  been  confronted ;  and,  as  thoy  ira- 
tnmblea  Into  the  gamedaw  question,  so  also  did  they  tend  to 
$hm  ruDcdy  for  tho  old  ones  which  was  founded  on  the  supposed 
nature  of  the  traffic  thus  developed. 
Solir  from  i>eing  hupvrsedod  by  the  le(;aliflation  of  the  side  of  game, 
iMcUag  voA  ilir^ctly  stimulated  by  it,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  ventured 
^jndMt.  Tho  demand  for  gnne  was  quadrupled.  A  far  larger  quan- 
^  «nw-  pnaMTTt^i ;  and  no  public  opiiuon,  aa  wo  havu  said,  had  time 
tip  Ufochiug  the  honeat  tradesmiin  to  be  aahomeil  of  dealing 
ler.  It  was  nob  all  at  onoo  either  that  gentlemen  took  to 
gome.  Bnt  it  soon  becamn  apparent  that>  even  without 
for  the  poodier  or  tlie  tiHlimonger,  the  rant  increase  in  the 
of  ahootors  which  waa  btought  about  by  tho  change  in  tho  law 
Si  xiM^KKiry  to  pri«m-vn  more  t^iue  for  tt^^timato  sport  alone 
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than  had  hi^en  Deceesaiy  bcforei  and  Also  to  collect  it  together  mmfl 
generally  within  limited  areas,  thus  in  turn  ofleriiig  increftSOd  fiMQiii^ 
and  temptations  to  the  profesaioual  deprodator,  Henoo  we  eee  the  ori^ 
of  two  fresh  evils — the  gradnnl  formiition  of  a  rriminal  cUsb  livug 
Qtttiroly  by  poaching,  -which  war  almost  unknown  to  oar  grandfatliRii ; 
and  alflo  the  growth  of  ill-feeling  between  conntiy  ne»ghl>onrR  owing  to 
the  constant  neoeBsity  of  gnarding  agidnst  the  crowd  of  certificswd 
gunners  who  hover  about  the  outekirfcs  of  prcseired  estates  ready  ta 
pounce  upon  the  first  head  of  game  which  crosses  the  boundary.  Hen&j 
all  manner  of  pi-ecautions  necessarily  adopted  by  gamokeepora,  which  are 
the  source  of  constant  irritation  to  the  f;maller  owners  and  occqiiea 
in  the  neighbom'hood,  and  which  in  many  places  robs  partridge-shootiitg, 
at  all  events,  of  a  great  deal  of  its  natural  charm.  One  good  eflbct>  low- 
ever,  has  resulted  from  the  development  of  ]>ouching  :  it  has  at  last  pal 
an  end  to  the  delusion  alwut  the  poacher.  That  interesting  chazBC(ffi 
the  starved  peasant  catering  for  his  sick  w^fe,  has  dropped  out  of  Ow 
dif*oasaion  now  whenever  the  game  laws  are  considered.  The  mwkra 
gang  has  extinguished  at  last  all  that  Fpurious  sympatliy  with  U«* 
breakers  which  both  poaching  and  smuggling  under  othor  cnnditions,  not 
unnaturally  perhaj®,  attracted.  The  question  in  dieentAnf^lwl  from  tluit 
fiction  at  all  events,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  some  satisfactory  srtllfr 
ment  of  it  should  now  be  comparatively  easy. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Act  of  1831,  however  well  intended,  has  hem 
in  practice  a  decided  failure.   If  it  removed  one  class  of  grievances, 
created  another.     By  legalising  the  sale  of  game  it  has  only  stiu. 
preservation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  fariMr 
without  at  all  discouraging  the  poacher;  and  by  substituting  theliccoM 
for  the  qnalification  it  has  brought  into  the  fiold  a  hirgo  class  of 
gunners  who  ought  really  not  to  shoot  at  all,  and  who  get  almost 
their  sport  by  judicious  trespassing  and  prowling.     Whether  an 
in  the  cost  of  the  certiBcato  might  not  be  a  step  in  the  right  dii 
may  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  conBideration.    At  the  present  moi 
however,  public  opinion  Ktanda  stcAdily  at  the  farmer'a  griovaoee ; 
having  noted  the  stages  by  which  it  has  been  brought  to  this  point, 
may  next  oon&ider  the  proposals  which  have  been  made  for  ollaymgi 
bearing  in  mind  all  the  time  that  the  importance  of  gamo  as  part  of 
food  supply  of  the  country  was  insisted  on  if  poaaible  more  strongly] 
the  reformer  of  the  law  in  1831  than  it  has  been  even  by  the  defboi 
of  the  law  during  the  last  ten  years. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  the  first  condition  of  any  such  change  in 
l&w  u  sball  be  satisfuctory  to  the  nation  at  large  is  that  it  shall  not] 
one  leading  to  the  extermination  of  hares  and  rabbits  ;  and  on  this 
the  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  Bill  *  introdi 

*  The  main  feataro  of  the  Bill  is  to  gire  what  is  called  "a  coocurreDt  iiuUic 
right"  to  the  occapier  to  kill  bnrca  and  rabbits  tggutber  vriUi  the  owner, 
valid  aU  ttgrsemcotA  by  vbich  they  are  reaerred  in  future. 
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ii  esoeddlngly  canoua.  Some  say  that  ^tliin  live  years 
of  suoli  an  Act  the  rabbit  would  be  as  Bcaroo  as  the 
;  otban  aay  that  within  the  same  period  both  hares  and  rabbita 
Wld  ba  maltiplied  twentyfuld.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  Bill 
■nld  Bake  rery  little  difference.  The  farmer  would  look  od  ground 
tma  with  a  mors  faToaruble  eye  when  he  woa  able  to  kill  it  bimselfi 
lA  ilM  Undiord  with  a  lees  favoumble  eye  when  his  tenant  was  able  to 
n  it  We  aay  thia  supposing  this  concurrent  right  to  be  exercised  con- 
BRO^f.  Where  it  was  not,  the  game  would  either  be  reserved  to  the 
loAord  aa  it  is  now — and  in  the  case  of  yearly  tenancies  the  Bill  would 
Iv  no  impediment — or  it  would  be  given  up  entirely  to  the  tenant. 
thai  the  latter  would  do  in  such  a  case  we  know  well  enough  from 
rhst  lie  docs  now.  Whenever  the  game  is  wholly  at  the  dis]>osal  of  the 
ilpfar^  he  cAher  preserves  it  carefully  for  himself  or  he  lets  it  to  some- 
•^•Im.  He  acts  towards  it,  in  fact»  just  exactly  as  his  landlord  would. 
lbs  pnaent  writer  is  acquainted  with  several  estates  on  which  the  game 
m  U«s  giT«Q  to  the  tenantry ;  and  what  do  these  gentlemen  do  ?  De- 
In^r  the  bates  and  lubbitaY  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  club  together,  sot 
l^e  gemekespw,  and  have  their  grand  days  as  if  they  wore  so  many 
|*jk  Slitting  over  one  of  these  farms  a  few  years  ago  in  company 
B^  with  tb9  kocper,  I  found  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hares  in  a  single 
iSBB  0^  t«Lndps  not  more  than  live  or  six  acres  in  extent.  Partridges, 
ivwvver,  were  not  nearly  bo  plentiful,  nor,  indeed,  were  rabbits ;  but 
Hi  was  oiily  because  the  tenants  hud  not  much  wood  upon  their  farms. 
I  liavo  seen  quantities  of  rabbits  in  woods  preserved  by  tenant- 
They  like,  however — choracteriatically  enough — the  biggest 
jKt^  bast.  A  hare  or  a  pheufiant  ia  something  worth  having,  they 
Wukf  aad  it  is  these  they  would  preserve  most  if  left  entirely  to  them- 
Without  wishing  for  a  moment  to  di>iparage  the  statements 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  damage  done  by  gume,  wo  can- 
hsip  bsiiering  that  it  would  assume  very  different  proportions  if  the 
of  the  crops  were  ul.so  the  owners  of  the  hares.  A[en  rail  at 
at  placeman,  at  authority  :  make  such  men  peel's,  or  ministers, 
m  asffat rates,  and  thoy  change  their  tone.  The  farmer  rails  at  hares 
tti  iibbtcs ;  but  hand  them  over  to  himself  aud  see  how  tenderly  ho 
^wUtieatthrm  1  We  have  little  fear,  therefore,  that  the  farmer  would 
COiifiete  thssi  creatures.  There  seems,  indood,  to  be  quite  as  much 
IPMtM)  for  the  oootrury  appi'ohension  that  they  would  preserve  them 
fai  Etnctly.  Farmeni,  it  is  said,  would  grow  as  fond  of  sport  as  their 
ill  '     .)  motv  mind  paying  a  little  for  it  in  the  shapo 

a  the  landlord   minds  paying  for   it  in  Uio  shape 
nsita.    We  boo  no  improbability  in  this  prediction  at  nil ;  and  so 
our  mind,  the  measure  which  has  been  offered  for  the  reform  of 
systcon  does  fulfil  the  6rBt  condition  wo  have  mentioned.  WV  do 
)ve  it  to  be  one  which  will  efiect  the  destruction  of  ground  game. 
such  Uiighty  ^aastionii  aa  "freedom  of  contruct,"  and  the  oom- 
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pAxative  xalue  of  game  and  the  com  which  they  consume,  from  tp^H 
point  of  view,  we  are  rolir^red   from  the  nooessity'  of  dealing.     T^M 
lielong  to  political  and  econoiuio  writers,  and  form  no  part  of  th&t  aspect 
of  the  subject  which  we  desire  to  present  to  out  readerK     But  at  thii 
aeaaon  of  the  year  we  may  appt-oprlately  consider  the  probable  effects  ol 
such  a  measure  on  the  sport  of  shooting.     In  the  case  of  resident  pro- 
prietoTs  whose  estates  ore  not  too  large  for  them  to  be  well  known  u 
every  man  upon  the  gronnd,  and  where  the  farms  are  held  from  year  (0 
year — a  deecription  which  applies  to  at  least  one  half  of  England — the  sport 
of  shooting  will  continue  to  bo  after  the  Bill  passes  exactly  what  it  wu 
before.    If  the  occupier  declines  to  reserve  the  ground  game  on  rea^niU* 
termfi,  the  owner  will  have  the  same  remedy  in  hii^  hands  as  be  ha&  dov., 
On  this  class  of  cases,  therefore,  nothing  further  need  be  said.     WhM 
there  are  leases,  or  whore  the  **  game  landlord  "  is  in  qu^^tion,  the  m$lUtr 
is  not  quite  so  simple.    The  lease,  however,  only  throws  the  question  OM 
step  furtlier  back  ;  for  whether  the  law  is  made  to  apply  to  exxsttii| ; 
leases  or  not,  they  must  all  expire  at  last,  when  the  landlord  who  wi^ 
to  preserve  will  naturally  resort  to  the  yearly  system.    The  "  game  land. 
lord  "  then  remains  aa  the  sole  personage  abont  whose  future  tli' 
be  mtich  anxiety  ;  though  in  the  eyes  of  many  people  he  deserve.-  : 
sympathy  nor  solicitude.     This  we  own  we  do  not  see,  probably  hecanw 
we  have  been  and  hope  to  be  again  one  of  that  class  ourselves.    Wv  art 
a  most  respectable  and,  in  many  cases,  a  most  hard-working  and  mm- 
toi-ioua  body  of  men,  and  we  claim  the  consideration  of  the  public  for  ito 
case  we  are  about  to  lay  before  them.   We  were  let  in  by  the  Act  of  IHSli 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  cut  out  by  tho  Act'  of  1S80,     But  there  « 
Bomething  to  be  siiid  on  both  si<les  of  the  question. 

There  are  game  landlords  and  game  landlords,  Tliere  is  ttc  o^*' 
lionnaire  who  rents  the  abbey  or  the  castle  or  the  hall  with  thu 
right  over  the  estate.  He  is  one  kind.  And  if  he  lives  on  the  fei^*^,  — - 
makes  himself  agi'eeable  to  his  neighbours,  and  tukes  core  that  his  gu>n 
keepers  shall  not  be  greater  swells  than  himself,  ho  may  contriTS  1^ 
propitiate  the  farmers,  and  find  that  they  do  him  no  harm.  It  is  nnda^. 
able,  however,  that  their  first  impulse  will  bo  in  a  contrary  direotio© ;  irf' 
though,  of  course,  the  gome  landlord  wonld  have  an  appeal  to  the  h«J 
landloni,  he  would  find  himself,  in  the  circumstances  I  am  supposing, 
a  very  uncomfortable  |K)sition.  Tho  landlord  or  his  agent  might,  of 
say  to  the  farmers  that  ho  expected  them  to  treat  the  occupier  of  the 
ns  they  would  the  owner,  and  that  he  should  consider  interferenoo 
his  sport  the  same  thing  as  interference  with  his  own.  But  remap 
strances  of  this  kind,  even  were  they  efiective,  would  in  many 
found  irksome,  and  the  hirer  of  the  shooting  would  diseo^'er,  Jet 
what  he  would,  that  his  ground  game  disappeared.  The  rcsnlt  woul 
senmble  diminution  in  the  letting  value  of  country  houses,  whi<:^ 
fall  rather  hardly  on  such  owners  aa  v.  '  '  "to  livp  for  a 
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crS&fp,  however,  for  which  we  fear  there  is  no  remedy.  It 
ifily  jxifit  and  natural  that  the  tenant  should  hare  the  refusal 
ing  when  the  landlord  does  not  wont  it,  tUut  we  fear  no  other 
n  ean  be  allowed  to  interfere.  When  the  farmer,  however, 
s  about  the  game,  and  it  was  let  to  a  third  person  in  cons6- 
would  probably  not  be  unreasonable  about  it.  All  farmers 
'  etrong  dislike  to  seeing  strangers  on  their  land— men  who 
r  the  shooting  season  and  are  absent  all  the  rest  of  the  year ; 
landlord  who  is  an  habitual  resident  for  any  number  of  years 
to  take  the  place  of  tlie  landlord  propei',  and  to  be  on  similar 
Ms  neighbonrs.  I  remember  an  amusing  illustration  of  the 
Bg  among  my  own  experiences  soon  after  leaving  college.  I 
lome  in  September^  and  had  some  land  to  shoot  over  adjoining 
'  Mveral  small  farmers  who  hardly  knew  me  by  si^^ht,  tlioagh, 

tknew  my  name.  Almost  anybody  that  chose  shot  over 
but,  as  it  happened,  there  wei-e  not  many  to  come,  and  I 
pretty  nearly  to  myself.  I  remember  one  day  I  had  got 
3  a  man's  beans ;  they  were  a  short,  foul  crop,  where  I 
\o  much  harm,  and  in  I  went  without  misgiving.  I  had  shot 
>  timea,  and  was  congratulating  myself  on  my  good  luck,  when 
^ff  tp^  aware  of  a  sturdy -looking  man  in  hia  shirt-sleevee  nd- 
idfT  tlie  hedgeside  with  a  pitchfork  In  hLs  hand.  HLs  face  was 
^  he  was  evidently  prepared  for  battle.  After  a  few  inquiries, 
Mttkan  polite,  alKiut  my  business  in  his  beans,  I  told  him  my 
Fto  some  extent  allayed  hia  wrath  ;  but  still  lie  was  far  from 
sd  he  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  I  was  an  habitual  nb- 
Yer  come  here,"  he  said,  "in  September,  and  think  yer  may 
k^,  and  we  don't  see  nothing  of  yer  at  no  other  time."  I  siib- 
iBOuno  great  friends  with  this  man,  who  was  certainly  a  rough 
ittt  good-Dstored  enough  at  bottom,  with  no  objection  to  a  gen- 
Otuig  on  his  land  who  was  willing  to  be  civil  and  who  belonged 
Uionrhood ;  but  he  did  not  like  you  to  take  French  leave.  I 
ar  numy  years  on  payment  of  a  hare  "at  the  feast."  Now  this 
I  feeling  which  ai?taates  large  farmers  as  well  as  small.  If  they 
aotliifig  of  3rou  at  no  other  time,"  they  do  not  care  to  see  you 
End  the  game  landlord  who  takes  a  place  only  for  the  au- 
boose  fin*  a  week  in  September  and  for  another  week  at 
no  more,  wonld  proliably  find  the  farmers,  in  their 
"orkard  customers  "  should  this  Bill  ever  become  law. 
a  humbler  kind  of  game  landlord  whose  interests  also 
id  of  him  wo  wonld  fain  say  something.  Let  me  now 
oase,  and  speak  again  in  the  first  person.  For  mAny 
1  used  to  stay  every  autumn  wnth  a  fi-iend  in  the  south 
iht  incumbent  of  a  good  college  living.  I  had 
over,  and  ouo  farm  besides,  with  gome  nice  bits  of 
about  it.     On  three  sides  it  was  bounded  by  what 
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the  oountiy  people  caUad  charity  land ;  that  in,  land  belonging  to  some 
almahouaes  in  a  distant  part  of  tho  ooanty^  and  lot  in  f&nns  of  from 
eighty  to  two  hundred  acres.  Now  two  of  these  farms — one  of  aboat 
ninety  acroSj  tlio  other  a  hundred  and  fifty — I  was  able  to  hire  pretty 
cheaply,  and  this  oonvortdd  my  three  hundred  acrea  into  a  reaUy  ffOnA 
boat,  lying  within  a  ring  fence.  Of  course  I  had  no  keeper ;  for  tb 
HCiii  was  favourable  to  partridges,  and  there  were  always  a  Sew  hMM 
and  pheasants,  notwithstanding  poachers,  I  used  to  shoot  over  it  tea 
or  a  dozen  times,  perbapa,  in  September  and  October,  usually  ^ttiiif 
altogether  from  fifty  to  sixty  brace  of  birds.  I  always  shot  slooi^ 
and  thia  was  quite  enough  for  amusement,  and  quite  enough  to  D«a» 
aitate  good  hard  walking  behind  a  good  dog.  The  power  of  hiiT>4 
shooting  in  this  manner  is  ono  of  the  greatest  possible  boons  to  the  hart* 
worked  professional  miui,  whether  in  town  or  country — the  doctort 
lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  journalist,  or  even,  may  I  say,  the  potson. 

is  not  every  one 

TVho  cnrea  t-o .vhUc 
VTxth  dealh  and  mourting  on  the  ailrer  horns, 

or  to  spend  his  holidays  at  a  watering-placo.    A  month's  partridj 
ing  docs  him  twice  as  much  good  us  either,  and  why  should  au< 
tion  be  mode  impossible  for  him  ?     This  is  one  kind  of  "gome 
who  is  (lerfectly  innocent  and  innocuous,  and  surely  does  not 
hard  words  that  have  been  said  of  such  persons  in  general     But  hoi 
may  bo  askoii,  would  such  arrangements  be  interfered  with  by  a 
which  gave  tho  tenant  an  inolionable  right  to  kill  barest     It  ouuld 
compel  him  to  do  so ;  and  if  ho  fotmd  it  more  convenient  to  let  bis 
ing  than  to  keep  it,  he  would  do  nothing  to  diminish  its  valu& 
sound:^  very  reasonable ;  but  what  has  to  be  considered  is  the  caa 
cantankerous  lessor  who  quarrelled  with  his  leasee  in  the  middle  of 
season.     It  would  be  very  unjust  that  he  should  be  able  to  kill  dowaj 
the  ground  game,  and  yet  recover  the  rent  of  the  shooting  all  the 
Without  sayiug  positively  that  this  would  be  the  eHect  of  such  a  Dill  sal 
one  I'ecently  introduced,  it  appears  that  it  might  be.  For  what  right  w< 
the  lessee  have  to  withhold  the  rent,  iiiiless  port  of  the  consideration 
that  the  ground  game  should  be  reserved  Y  yet  by  the  terms  of  the 
it  is  made  impal^£ible  for  the  occupier  to  reserve  it.    Of  course  whorsi 
shooting  was  taken  for  a  term  of  years  the  danger  would  be  all 
greater.    One  cannot  say  precisely  befoi*ehand  what  eflect  such  a 
might  produce  u|>un   the  class  of  lettings  wo  have  mentioned ;  but 
would  be  u  very  unfortunate  result  if  it  should  bo  to  debar  pr 
and  oommcoviiil  men,  who  do  not  possess  laud  of  their  own^  from  a 
and  deliglitful   recreation  which  they  are  able  tu  enjoy  now  wil 
giving  ofFence  te  any  one.    In  fact,  if  this  did  turn  out  to  be  the  vori] 
of  SQch  a  measure,  we  should  tind  that  with  tho  bt£t  intentions  0* 
menthad  actually  restored  the  monopoly  abolished  in  183!     r* 
COnfiDod  the  right  of  shooting  to  a  single  doss  in  the  oommu: 
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V  have  «een  the  error  into  which  the  reformers  of  1831  were  be- 
in  tbeir  imxictv  to  ftbolish  poAching.  It  i&  possible  thtvt  the  re- 
oTto-cUj  mny  fall  into  as  great  a  one  in  their  efforts  to  restrain 
Lv«  pmervution.  If  the  farmers  are  admitted  to  a  kind  of  partner- 
tip  ta  tlie  gatno,  they  will  become  partners  in  the  preservation  of  it; 
mJ  if  tlie  appi^henaioQB  of  one  class  of  cntica  ore  i-ealised,  and  the  agri- 
tltoziaU  become  sportsmen  and  game  preservers  on  a  Urge  scale,  nothing 
havo  been  done  to  dtmiuiidi  the  frequency  of  poaching.  Then,  per- 
wOl  bo  the  time  to  try  once  more  whetlier  owners  and  occupiers 
cannot  drive  tlio  poacher  out  of  the  field.  When  the  farmer 
have  the  smallest  sympathy  with  him,  and  the  farmer'^  grievance 
makoM  iho  public  indiOereut,  we  mny  see,  pcrliaps,  the  growth 
mntimcnt  which  was  anticipated  half  a  century  ago,  but  which 
in  the  bud  b&  we  have  shown.  It  was  intended  of  courwe,  by 
itbors  of  the  Act  of  William  IV,,  that  it  should  bo  rigorously  car- 
it,  and  the  law  enforced  againHt  all  poulterers  and  fishmongcn;  who 
tbelr  game  in  an  illegal  manner.  But  it  never  has  been.  Lilce 
!•  K^W  Poor  Law  >t  hiu*  remained  practically  a  dead  letter.  Public 
|iaioa  has  not  really  rebulred  the  violation  of  it ;  and  I  remember  not 
hbiT  yrarv  ago  that  when  a  fishmonger  in  a  Midland  town  took  one  of 
l«  ootinty  nirjiubcM-H  into  his  back  room,  and,  showing  htm  a  large  quan- 
Ity  of  pbauBintA,  inforiue<]  him  ^vith  a  cheerful  snulo  that  they  all  came 
Mb  Ifaaelby^  the  member's  own  place,  the  laugh  waa  all  on  the  ^de  of 
U  fiihoiGQgOT,  who  was  thought  to  have  di8[jlayed  cousiderable  native 
ir.  WbOe  public  opinion  continues  tu  wink  at  any  offence  in  this 
%  jart  as  it  dtxn  at  intoxication,  the  law  con  do  very  little  with  it. 
Irty  perbaps,  tf  farmers  and  landlords  alike  ]>ut  their  shoulders  to  the 
iWbI*  ■omething  might  be  dnie  now  to  stamp  out  the  poacher  as  an 
(■duoniam.  To  extorminato  game  in  order  to  proventpoaching  would  be 
t^  4mtnjing  procious^tonos  in  order  to  prevent  stealing.  Nobody  now, 
oxoept  a  few  dyHfkeptic  zealots,  goes  to  this  length.  For  their 
for  no  other  reason,  wo  should  preserve  these  mcmbciB  of  the 
what  they  add  to  the  life  and  interest  of  mral  scenery 
ly  bo  exaggerated  in  the  eyes  of  every  true  lover  of  the  country. 
a  fine  August  afternoon,  V»?fore  the  wheat  is  cut,  I  like  to  sit  on  a 
Kb  among  thr  oomfiolds  and  phmlationi  to  sec  the  jiartridge  surrounded 
Jf  Wr  brood,  and  to  watch  the  various  furred  and  feathered  creatures 
OQt  to  teed.  Thf^  air  is  «o  still  that  you  can  hear  the  com  rustle 
gmUy  steals  through  it,  and  the  only  sound  you  catch  be«idefl 
of  birds  i*  the  distant  rumbling  of  the  waggoiw  where  they 
lujt  l^tfuii  to  any  thw  oats.  After  you  have  sat  for  a  while  the 
again  from  the  opening  on  your  right,  and  you 
'  1  I*  '  '"  the  sweet,  dewy  gross,  and  iudnlg- 
'ly,  from  among  the  tall  stalks  of 
hare  KteaU  cautiously  forth  and  situ  in  the  middle 
^(p^  and  motioiileBa.    If,  as  is  very  probable,  she 
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does  not  see  you,  slie  will  stay  for  some  mlnuieB  within  a  few  yuSfl 
your  feet ;  then,  suddenly  becomizig  consdous  of  your  proximity,  she  iaam 
and  scattles  down  the  path  till,  comiag  to  the  well-known  "sliuoe," 
she  darts  into  the  Ledge  and  disappears.     In  a  few  loinuiee  you  beoome 
conscious  that  you  are  again  not  alone.    On  the  ditch  bank,  some  twenty 
yards  off,  stands  a  stately  cock  pheasant,  with  that  peculiar  meditative 
air  characteristic  of  the  tribej  which  seems  to  mean  that  he  is  oonmdering 
whicli  of  three  ooursea  he  had  better  adopt.    If  you  make  the  slightot 
noise  he  will  depart  as  silently  ob  he  came.     If  not,  he  will  probahlj 
take  little  notice  of  you,  and  will  presently  step  quietly  into  the  wb«t 
in  quest  of  his  evening  meal,  or  having  promised  his  mate  and  her  Youny 
ones  to  meet  her  there  about  that  time.    What  a  fine  fellow  he  is ;  what 
gorgeous  colouring ;  what  gleaming  plumage!  well  worthy  to  be  worn 
on  tho  helmets  of  Indian  kings,  and  to  match  the  jeweller!  war  belu. 
Again,   you   are  startled  by  a  commotion  just   behind   you — a  grett 
screaming  and  whirring  and  piping — and  you  look  round  just  in  time 
to  Bee  a  covey  of  nmall  partridge,  led  by  tlio  old  hen,  fly  quickly  ore 
tlio  hedge  to  your  left,  and  plump  down  into  tho  standing  com.     Ther 
have  been  disturbed  by  something  in  au  adjoining  field,  and  have  tikm 
zefuge  in  their  native  cover.     Tho  old  bird  calls  anxiously  for  a  minitCi^ 
or  two  till  she  finds  that  all  her  chicks  are  safe,  and  then  all  is 
Then  it  is  to  be  feared  the  murderous  instinct  awakes  in  you,  and 
exclaim  mentally  that  they  will  be  fine  birds  in  another  foi-tnight    AU 
this  time  the  placid  August  sunshine  is  mellowing  the  whole  soenft; 
a  church  spire  points  upwards  in  the  blue  distance ;  cottage  roo&  pesp 
through  the  trees  below  the  hill ;  and  the  rooks  are  circling  and  caving 
round  the  tall  elms  which  conceal  the  old  manorial  hall.  Amid  aoei 
these  you  sigh  for  tlie  old  times  referred  to  in  tho  be^^inning  of  thia 
when  the  pretty  and  interesting  creatures  which  add  so  much  to  the* 
of  rural  life  were  the  soiuxie  of  no  social  bitterness  or  political 
veraies,  and  you  ask  youiself  for  the  twentieth  time  whether  nothu^gi 
be  done  to  do  away  with  or  mitigate  these,  without  depriving  oi 
of  the  pleasure  wliich  we  legitimately  draw  from  those.     That  the 
could  bo  oiTonged  without  difficulty  if  considered  solely  on  its  merits, 
apai't  fi-om  tlie  jm&slous  and  the  Lutereets  of  political  parties,  wa  entertua 
no  manner  of  doubt.   But  whether  it  ever  will  be  so  oonaidered  is  &r  fioft 
being  e({ually  ceilain.  We  Hhall  not  depart  by  one  hair's  breadth  &ua  fibi 
limits  we  have  impo&ed  upon  ourselves,  or  wo  might  traoe  at  some 
the  political  history  of  the  game  question,  and  show  how  oompklelttly  < 
has  been  allowed  to  distort  its  natuml  features.  We  are  satiafied  at 
with  having  jKiinted  out,  we  hope  precisely,  the  origin  of  the 
in  itfl  modem  form,  the  changes  which  public  opinion  has  undergoBP 
regard  to  it,  and  the  stages  by  which  legislation  has  reached  the  point 
which  it  now  stands. 
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PART   1. 
CnAPTER  L 
^w  I  rxjiPED  IN  OaADKy  Sca-Wood,  and  beheld  a  Liqht 

IK  THE  PaTILIOX. 

'it  i&  now  more  thoD  time,  my  dcnr  and  dutiful  duldi-oii,  that 
my  m6moiraB  in  order  before  I  go  hence.  For  six  months 
mnindod  day  by  day  of  human  frailty ;  I  most  toko  the 
{t  in  too  late,  and  leave  you  the  story  for  which  you  hiivo  so 
This  ifi  a  long-kept  secret  that  I  have  now  to  diacKse^ 
all  but  our  own  nearest  people,  I  hope  it  will  remain  one  for 
It  is  told  to  yon.  my  dear  children,  in  confidence;  yoa  will  see 
bis  ao  aa  you  read  ;  nnd,  as  I  hope,  that  is  not  by  many  the  only 
yoa  will  make  or  lesson  you  will  lenm.  For  it  should  teach 
CUBHy  a  spirit  of  great  charity  to  the  unfortunate  and  all  those 
9  extrmally  dishonoxu^d.  For  my  part,  it  ia  with  pleasure  and 
tbat  I  aet  myself  to  tell  you  how  I  met  the  dear  angel  of  my  life. 
rUl  alwmys  be  a  touching  event  in  my  eyes ;  for  if  I  am  anything 
Iwve  been  anything  of  a  good  father,  it  is  duo  to  the  iuHuence 
r  BMiher  and  the  love  and  duty  that  1  bore  her,  which  were  not 
tliflitAi]  to  mo  in  themselves,  but  etrengthened  and  directed  my 
It  tn  oUwr  «£Guzs.  Many  praise  and  regret  their  youlli  or  their 
and  rsoall  the  time  of  their  courtship  as  if  it  were  the  beginning 
mI  ;  bat  mr  case  in  difierent,  and  I  neither  respected  myself  nor 
tnroA  for  my  pxiotence  until  then.  Yet,  aa  you  are  to  hear,  thia- 
l)y  waa  in  Itaelf  a  very  stormy  i>erioil,  and  your  mother  and  I  had 
g  and  dreadful  thoughts.  Indeed  the  circumBtanoofl  were  so 
in  cbarmetcr  tliat  thoy  have  not  ofleu  been  surpaseed,  or,  at  least, 
]  in  our  ago  and  country  ;  and  wo  began  to  love  in  the  midst  of 
baI  akrtns. 

m  groat  solitary  when  I  was  young.    I  made  it  my  pride  to 
tfiou  for  my  own  entertainment ;  and  I  may  say  tliat  I 
ftiinds   nor  acquaintanccH  until  I   met  that  friend  who 
my  wife  and  tbe  mother  of  my  children.     With  one  man  only 
on  priT&ia  tsriDs;  this  wasR.  Northmour,  Esquire,  of  Gradcn 
ia  SooUand.     We  bad  ROiet  at  ooUego ;  and  though  there  wtu  not 
beiw«n  ua,  nor  even  much  intimacy,  we  were  so  nearly  of 
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a  humour  that  we  oould  associate  'vith  oa&e  to  both.  Misantkropo,  v^ 
l)elie\-ed  ourselveH  to  be;  but  I  have  thought  since  that  we  were  (svM 
sulky  fellows.  It  was  scarcely  a  com])anioa8faip,  but  a  coeacUtenoeH 
unsociability.  Northmoui-'s  ojioeptional  violence  of  temper  mode  it fl 
eaay  afiiiir  for  him  to  keep  tho  peace  with  any  one  but  me ;  aad  ■&■ 
reepected  my  silent  ways,  and  let  me  como  and  go  ns  I  pleased,  I  cOoB 
tolerate  his  presence  without  concern.  I  think  we  called  each  oUier 
friends. 

Wlien  Northmoiir  took  his  degree  and  I  decided  to  leave  the  nniver- 

^ty  without  one,  he  invitetl  me  on  a  long  visit  to  Graden  Eoeter ;  and  it 

was  thus  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  scene  of  my  adventures- 

The  mansion-house  of  Graden  stood  in  a  bleak  stretch  of  country  aoniB 

three  miles  from  tho  shore  of  the  German  Ocean.     It  was  as  largo  il  s 

barrack;  and  as  it  had  V>cen  built  of  a  soft  f;touc,  liable  to  consumfi  iii 

the  eager  air  of  the  sea-side,  it  was  damp  and  di-aught}'  within  and  hftl/ 

ruinous  without.     It  was  impossible  for  two  young  men  to  lodge  with 

comfort  in  such  a  dwelling.     But  there  stood  in  tho  northern  court  c/ 

the  estate,  iu  a  wilderness  of  links  and  blowing  aand-hills^  and  hetweea 

a   phLntation   and  the  sea,  a  small  Pavilion  or  Belvidera,  of  modeni 

design,  which  was  exactly  suited  to  oui*  wants ;  and  in  this  hermiU^ 

speaking  little,  reading  much,  and  rarely  associating  excefit  at  ttuak 

l^orthmour  and  I  spent  four  tempestuous  winter  months.     I  might hllCj 

stayed  longer ;  but  there  spi'ang  up  a  dif^pute  between  us,  one  Maitik^^H 

which  rendered  my  departiut)  necessary.      Korthmour  spoke  feimH 

remember,  .and  I  suppose  I  must  have  made  some  tart  rejoinder.    ^M 

leaped  from  his  chair  and  grap;:1ed  me ;  I  had  to  fight,  without  exaggofl 

tion,  for  my  life  ;  and  it  waa  only  with  a  great  effort  that  I  mostElfl 

him,  for  he  was  near  as  strong  in  body  as  myself,  and  seemed  fiUed  *JH 

the  devil.      Tlie  next  morning,  we  met  on  our   usnal  terms  ;   butfl 

judged  it  more  delicate  to  withdraw  ;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  dissuade  afl 

It  was  nine  years  befoi'c  I  revisited  the  neighbourhood.     I  travtUiH 

at  that  time  with  a  tilt  cart,  a  tent,  and  a  cooking-stove,  tramping  M 

day  beside  the  waggon,  and  at  night,  whenever  it  was  ixmaiblo.  gip^J^fl 

in  a  oovo  of  the  hills,  or  by  the  side  of  a  wood.     I  believe  I  visit«dH 

this  manner  motit  of  the  wild  and  desolate  regions  both  in  EitglAiid  nlH 

Bootland ;  and,  as  I  luid  neither  friends  nor  rebvtious.  1  wuh  tr  'V 

no  correspondence,  and  had  notliing  in  the  nature  of  head-i|i:  S 

less  it  was  the  office  of  my  solicitors,  from  whom  I  drew  my  income  twifl 

a  year.     It  was  a  life  in  which  I  deliji^htod  ;  and  I  fully  thought  tok^B 

grown  old  npon  the  march,  and  at  last  died  iiL  a  ditch.     So  1  stL{^>ovB 

should,  if  I  had  not  met  your  mother.  B 

It  was   my  whole  business  to  find  desolate  cornei-s,  where  I  cv^| 

camp  without  the  fear  of  interruption  ;  and  honce,  being  in  onothitr  *  H 

of  the  same  nhiro,  I  bethought  me  suddenly  of  tho  Pavili.-  li   H 

No  thoroughfare  passed  within  thrt^  miles  of  it.     The  n<  '^    ■ 

that  was  but  a  fisher  village,  was  at  a  diatAcoc  of  tax  or  aereq.    Jfp    H 
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miles  of  length,  and  from  a  depth  varying  from  three  miles  to  half  a 
xuile,  this  belt  of  Iwirren  country  lay  along  the  Rca.  The  beach,  which 
■waa  the  natural  a]>proach,  waa  full  of  qnickfiands.  Indeed  I  may  say 
there  is  hardly  a  better  place  of  concealment  in  the  TTnited  Kingdom. 
I  determined  to  paaa  a  week  in  the  Sea- Wood  of  Graden  Easter,  and, 
milking  a  long  stage,  reached  it  about  rundown  on  a  wild  September  day. 

Tho  country",  I  have  said,  waa  mixed  sand-hill  and  links  ;  ^wtA*<  being 
&  Scottish  name  for  sand  which  has  cea.sed  drifting  and  become  more  or 
IfiM  solidly  covered  with  ti.u-f.  The  pavilion  stood  on  an  oven  space;  ft 
little  behind  it,  the  wood  began  in  a  hedge  of  elders  huddled  together  by 
the  wind ;  in  front,  a  few  tumbled  sand-hills  stood  between  it  and  the 
sea.  An  outcropping  of  rock  had  formed  a  bastion  for  the  sand,  so  that 
there  was  here  a  promontory  in  the  coaKt-line  between  two  shallow  bays; 
ftnd  just  beyond  the  tides,  tho  rock  again  cropped  out  and  formed  an 
i&let  of  small  dimen>ions  but  strikingly  designed.  The  quicksiuids  wore 
of  great  extent  at  low  watei*,  and  had  an  iufamon3  reputation  in  the 
nntry.  Close  in  shore,  between  the  ijilet  and  the  promontory,  it  Was 
d  thoy  would  swallow  a  man  in  four  minutes  and  a  lialf ;  but  there 
may  have  been  little  ground  for  this  precision,  Tbo  district  was  alive 
with  rabbitij,  and  Imuntoil  by  gulls  which  made  a  continual  piping  about 
the  |»avilion.     On  siunmer  days  the  outlook  was  bright  and  even  glad- 

e ;  but  at  sundown  in  Septenil)er,  with  a  high  wind,  and  a  heavy 
rolling  in  close  along  the  links,  tlno  place  told  of  nothmg  but  dead 
mariners  and  sea  disaster.  A  ship  beating  to  windward  on  the  horizon, 
uid  a  huge  truncheon  of  wreck  half  buried  in  the  sands  at  my  feet^  com- 
pleted the  innuendo  of  the  scene. 

The  pavilion— it  had  been  built  by  the  last  proprietor,  Northmour's 
uncle,  a  silly  and  prodigal  virtuoso— pi-esented  little  aigns  of  age.  It  was 
two  stoncR  in  height,  Italian  in  design,  surrounded  by  a  {mtch  of  garden 
in  which  nothing  had  prospered  but  a  few  coarse  flowers;  and  looked, 
with  its  shuttered  windows,  not  like  a  house  that  had  been  deserted,  but 
like  one  that  had  never  l>een  tenanted  by  man.  Xorthmour  was  plainly 
from  home ;  whether,  aa  usual,  sulking  in  the  cabin  of  his  yacht,  or  in  one 
of  his  fitful  and  extravagant  appearances  in  the  world  of  society,  I  had, 
of  course,  no  means  of  guessing.  The  place  had  an  air  of  soUtude  that 
daunted  even  a  solitary'  like  myself ;  the  wind  cried  in  tho  chimneys  with 
afftrange  and  wailing  note ;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  escape,  as  if  I 
were  going  indoors,  that  I  turned  away  and,  driving  my  cart  before  me, 
entered  the  skirts  of  the  wood. 

The  Sea- Wood  of  Graden  had  been  planted  to  shelter  tho  culti- 
Tftted  ti^'lds  behind,  and  check  the  eucroachmenLs  of  the  blowing  sand.  As 
Xcra  advanced  into  it  from  coastwai-d,  eldera  were  succeedetl  by  other  hardy 
Khrub^ ;  but  the  timl>er  was  all  stunted  and  bushy  ;  it  led  a  life  of  con- 
vict ;  the  trees  were  accustomed  to  swing  there  all  night  long  in  fierce 
winter  tempests ;  and  even  in  early  spring,  the  leaves  were  already  flying, 
autumn  was  beginning,  in  this  exposed  plantation.     IxvYanA.^^'ft 
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ground  roee  into  n  little  liill,  whlob^  along  tbo  islet,  cerreU  ns  a  sftiliiig  } 
mark  for  seamen.     Wlmn  the  liUl  was  open  of  tbo  islet  to  tlie  id^tj 
vessels  most  bear  well  to  tbe  eastward  to  dear  Graden  Ness  '■'^^l 
Graden  Bullers.     In  tbo  lower  ground,  a  streamlet  ran  among  IbeffliP 
and,  being  dammed  witb  dead  leaves  and  olaj  of  ittf  own  carrying,  spiW 
ont  pvrry  bere  and  there,  and  lay  in  stagnant  {lools.     One  or  two  niinod 
cottages   wore   dotted  about  tbe  wood ;  and,  according  to  Northmour, 
these  were  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  in  their  time  had  ahalteredpioQi 
bcsrmits. 

I  found  a  den,  or  small  hollow,  whore  there  was  a  spring  of  pan 
water;  nnd  then,  cloarmg  away  the  brambles,  I  pitched  U»e  tant,  axil 
mode  a  tire  to  cook  my  supper.  My  horse  I  pickctinl  further  in  the  ^ooL 
whore  there  was  a  patch  of  sword.  Tlie  banlu  of  the  den  not  only  ecm 
sealed  the  light  of  my  fire,  but  sheltered  me  from  the  wind,  whicfa  wm 
oold  as  well  oh  high.  I 

The  life  I  was  leading  made  me  both  hardy  and  fmgal*  I  nera 
drank  but  water,  and  rarely  ate  anything  more  costly  thAu  oatmeal ;  aafl 
I  required  so  little  sleep,  that,  nltbough  I  rose  with  the  peep  of  day,  fl 
would  often  lie  long  awake  in  the  dai-k  or  starrj'  watches  of  the  nighll 
Thus  in  Graden  Sea- Wood,  although  I  fell  thankfully  asleep  by  eight  m 
tbe  evening,  I  was  awake  again  before  eleven  with  a  full  ponDCWinn  m 
my, faculties,  and  no  sense  of  drowsiness  or  fatigue.  I  rose  and  aitM 
tho  fire,  watching  the  trees  and  clouda  tumultuoualy  tosnng  and  fidcdaf-J 
ovorhcnd,  and  horkening  to  the  wind  and  the  rollers  along  the  shore; 
till  at  length,  growing  weary  of  inaction,  I  quitted  the  den,  and  strolled 
towards  the  borders  of  the  wood.  A  young  moon,  buried  in  mist,  ga^ 
A  faint  illumination  to  my  sU'ps ;  and  the  light  grew  brighter  as  I  walklfl 
forth  into  the  links.  At  the  same  moment,  the  wind,  smelling  salt  m 
the  open  ocean  and  csirrying  psirticles  of  sand,  struck  me  with  iti  fiafl 
force,  so  that  I  had  to  bow  my  bead.  I 

When  I  rai>^  it  again  to  look  about  me,  I  was  aware  of  a  light  (■ 
the  pavilion.  It  was  not  stationary;  but  passed  from  one  window  ■ 
another,  as  though  sume  one  were  revieT\'ing  the  difierent  apariffijofl 
with  a  lamp  or  candle.  I  watched  it  for  some  seconds  in  great  SU^^H 
When  I  had  ai-rived  in  the  afternoon  the  house  had  been  plainly  doMRIH 
now  it  was  as  pljvinly  occupied.  It  was  my  first  idea  that  a  guuE<l 
thieves  might  have  broken  in  nnd  be  now  ransacking  N"  -] 

boards,  whidx  were  many  and  not  ill  supplied.     But  wh.'  d 

thieves  to  Graden  Easter  T  And,  again,  all  tbe  shatters  had  been  Uuo^ 
open,  and  it  would  have  been  more  in  the  character  of  such  gentrj  m 
close  them.  I  dismissed  the  notion,  and  fell  back  upon  another.  NorUl 
monr  himself  must  have  arrived,  and  was  now  airing  and  inspecting  l1 
pavilion.  ■ 

I  have  said  that  there  was  no  real  nfTection  between  this  man  I  1 
me;  but^  had  I  loved  liirn  like  a  lirothor,  I  was  tlii  ■  h  mora 

love  witb  solitude  that  I  should  none  thelesshav^dbl.  scoop 
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^-WM,  I  turiiC'U  mid  ran  ior  it;  aud  it  waa  witL  genuioe  satisfkctkia 
jbatul  my)»elf  BoTely  buck  be&idu  tlio  fire.     I  had  eacaped  an  ac- 
1  should  have  one  more  nigbt  iu  cumfort.     In  the  monung, 
slip  away  beforo  Northiuour  was  abroad,  or  pay  him  as 
it  48  I  choee, 

IBOminti  came,  1  thought  the  situation  so  diverting  that  I 
ahyueta.  Northmour  was  at  my  mercy ;  1  amuiged  a  good 
josi,  though  I  knew  well  that  my  neighbour  was  not  the  man 
with  in  secarity  ;  and,  chuckling  beforehand  over  its  sucosas,  took 
amoDg  the  elders  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  wbeuce  I  oould  oom- 
idoor  of  the  pavilion.  Tbo  shuttcra  wero  till  once  more  clo>;cd, 
lember  thinking  odd ;  and  the  house,  with  its  white  walls 
Tonefciana^  looked  spmce  and  hahitAble  in  the  morning  light, 
boar  paeaedy  and  still  uo  sign  of  Northmour.  I  knew  him 
in  the  morning  ;  but,  as  it  drew  ou  towards  noon,  I  lost 
To  say  truth,  I  had  promiiied  myself  to  bi'oak  my  fast  in 
if  and  hunger  began  to  prick  me  sharply.  It  was  a  pity  to 
opportunity  go  by  without  some  cause  for  mirth ;  bat  the  grosser 
pnwailed,  and  I  relinquished  my  jest  with  regret,  and  sallied 
wood. 

appeoranoe  of  the  house  affected  me,  as  X  drew  near,  with  dis- 

It  seemed  unchanged  since  last  evening;  and  I  had  expected 

knew  why,  to  wear  some  external  signs  of  habitation.     But 

iws  were  all   closely  idiuttcrod,  tbo  chimneys  breathed  uo 

Uio  firout  door   itself  was  closely  jMidlocked.     Nunhmour, 

had  entered  by  the  back ;  this  was  the  natural  and,  indeod,  the 

eonclasion ;  and  you  may  j  udge  of  my  surpriso  when,  on  tum- 

I  found  the  back  door  similarly  secured. 

si  once  reverted  to  the  original  theory  of  thieves ;  and  I 

sharply  for  my  lost  night's  inaction.     I  examined  all  tho 

on  the  lower  stoiy,  but  none  of  tliem  had  been  tampered  with  ; 

tbo  padlocks,  but  they  were  both  secure.     It  thus  became  a  pro- 

thifrves,  if  thieves  they  were,  had  managed  to  enter  the 

Tbey  must  have  got,  I  reasoned,  upon  the  roof  of  the  outhouse 

Korthmoxir  xued  to  keep  his  photographic  battery  ;  and   from 

either  by  tho  window  of  the  study  or  that  of  my  old  bodi-oom, 

tbeir  buigUrious  entry. 

what  1  supposed  was  their  example ;  and,  gettixig  on  the 
Ifae  shnUen  of  each  room.     Both  were  secure ;  but  I  was  not 
;  and,  with  a  UtUc  force,  one  of  them  Aew  0|>eu,  gnudng,  as 
lack  of  my  h&ud.     1  remember,  I  put  the  wound  to  my 
ami  atuod  for  perhaps  half  a  minute  licking  it  like  a  dog,  aud 
ly  (pudng  behind  me  over  the  waste  links  and  the  sea  ;  and,  in 
of  tims^  my  eye  mode  note  of  a  large  schooner  yacht  soiae 
Dorib-essL     Then  I  threw  up  the  window  aud  climbed  in. 
tbo  house,  and  nothing  can  express  my  mystification. 
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There  wu  no  ai^n  of  diBorder,  but,  on  ilie  coatntry,  the  rooiOA  wne 
osually  clean  and  pleASoat.     I  found  tires  laid,  ready  for  ligfatiiig 
bedrooms  prepared  with  a  luxury  qatte  foreign  to  NorUimour's  bA\)iti» 
and  with  water  in  the  ewers  and  the  beds  turned  dowu  ;  a  table  set 
three  In  the  dining-room;  and  on  ample  supply  of  cold  meats,  game, 
vegetables  on  the  jwuitrY  Klielveri.     There  were  guoste  expected,  that 
plain  ;  but  why  guests,  when  Northmour  hated  society )    And,  aboraiU, 
why  was  the  houso  thus  stealthily  pre])ared  at  dead  of  night  1  anA 
wero  the  shutters  closed  and  the  doors  padlocked  ? 

I  effiM»d  all   tmces  of  my  visit,  and  came  forth  from  the 
feeling  sobered  and  concerned. 

The  schooner  yacht  was  still  in  the  same  plaoe ;  and  it  flaahed 
moment  through  my  mind  that  this  might  be  the  Ji$d  Earl  bringiti^ 
owner  of  the  pavilion  and  lu8  quests.     But  tlie  vessel's  head  was  sat 
other  wnv. 


CH.1PTER  II. 

Tells  of  the  Nocturnal  Laxdi>-g  from  the  Yacbt. 

I  RETTRXED  to  the  den  to  cook  myself  a  meal,  of  which  I  stood  in 
need,  as  well  as  to  care  for  my  horse,  whom  I  had  somewhat  negh 
the  morning.     From  time  to  time,  I  went  down  to  the  edge  of  the  w< 
but  there  was  no  change  iu  the  pavilion,  and  not  a  human  creature 
seen  all  day  upon  the  links.     The  tvhoonur  in  Uie  offing  was  thd 
touch  of  life  within  my  range  of  viition.     She,  appiireotly  with 
object,  stood  off  and  on  or  lay  to,  hour  afttr  hour ;  but  aa  the  ey 
deepened,  she  di-ew  steadily  nearer.     I  lK;oamo  moi'e  convinced 
earned  Northmour  and  his  friends,  and  that  they  would  probably 
ashore  after  dark ;  not  only  because  that  was  of  a  piece  with  the  i 
the  preparations,  but  because  the  tide  would  not  have  flowed 
before  eleven  to  cover  Groden  Floe  and  the  other  sea  quays  that 
the  shore  against  invaders. 

All  day  the  wind  had  been  going  dov.  -i,  and  the  sea  along 
but  there  was  a  return  towards  sunset  of  the  heavy  weather  of 
before.     The  night  set  in  pitch  dark.     The  wind  came  off  tlie 
squalls,  like  the  firing  of  a  battery  of  cannon  ;  now  and  then,  thei 
a  flow  of  rain,  and  the  surf  rolled  heaviei-  with  tlie  rising  tida*    II 
dowu  at  my  o}>8ervatory  among  the  elders,  when  a  light  w»«  nm 
tlie  masthead  of  the  schooner,  and  showed  she  wiis  closer  in  than 
had  last  seen  her  by  the  dying  daylights     I  concluded  that  this  mi 
a  signal  to  Northmour's  associates  on  shore ;  and,  stepping  forth 
links,  looked  around  me  for  something  in  re«)X>n8e. 

A  small  footpath  lun  along  the  margin  of  tlie  wood,  and  fc 
most  direct  communication  between  the  pavilion  and  the  msinsiou'- 
and,  as  I  east  my  eyes  to  that  Hide,  T  saw  a  spai-k  of  light,  not  a  qi 
a  mile  away,  and  rapidly  npproaching.     From  its  uneven  ooonn 
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iIm  light  of  A  livntem  carried  l>y  a  penion  irho  foUowed  ihe 
Uie  pAtk,  luid  wns  often  sUggered  and  tAken  ftback  by  the 
'▼M>l«Dt  ftqoaUs.     I  eonoeAled  myaelf  onoe  moro  Among  the  elders, 
ited  MgeriT  fbr  the  new  comer's  Ad^nmce.     It  proved  to  be  a 
and,  Afl  she  paaAed  within  half  a  rod  of  my  Ambush,  I  was  Able 
the  feat\iT*a.     The  deAf  and  siient  old  dnme,  who  had  nursed 
mr  in  hLi  chiKUiood,  waa  his  Associate  in  this  uuderhund  aflkir. 
Ilowcd  bor  at  a  little  distance,  tiking  advantage  of  the  innumer- 
kbi  And  hollows,  cont^e-aled  by  the  darkness,  nnd  favonred  not 
narseV  deafnoKS,  but  by  tho  uproar  of  the  wind  and  surf.    She 
ilie  pAvilion,  and,  going  At  onoe  to  the  npper  story,  opened  and 
tt  K&  one  of  the  windows  that  looked  towards  the  sea.     Imme- 
aABtWArda  the  light  At  the  schooner's  masthead  was  run  down  and 
Its  purpose  bad  been  attained,  and  tho^e  on  board  were 
were  expected.  The  old  woman  resumed  her  preparations; 
other  shatters  remained  closed,  I  could  see  a  glimmer  going 
aboQt  the  house;  and  a  gush  of  sparks  from  one  chimney  after 

told  me  that  the  fires  were  being  kindled. 

lotu-  and  his  guests,  I  was  now  persitaded,  would  come  ashore 

AS  there  was  water  on  the  floe.     It  was  a  wild  night  for  boat 

and  I  felt  some  alarm  mingle  with  my  curiosity  as  I  reflected  on 

of  the  landing.     My  old  acquaintance,  it  was  true,  was  the 

itric  of  men  ;  but  the  present  eccentricity  was  both  disquieting 

to  consider.    A  variety  of  feelings  thus  led  me  towards  the 

I  lay  rtat  Ofi  my  face  in  a  hollow  within  six  feet  of  the  track 

to  the  pavilion.     Thence,  I  should  hare  the  satisfaction  of  re- 

t^  Arrivals,  and,  if  they  should  prove  to  be  acquaiataDces, 

them  as  soon  as  they  liAd  landed. 

time  before  eleven,  while  the  tide  was  still  dangeiY)U8ly  low, 

b^  lAolem  Appeared  close  in  shore ;  and,  my  attention  being  thus 

I  eonld  perceive  another  still  far  to  seaward,  violently  toaaed, 

hidden  by  the  billows.     The  weather,  which  was  getting 

M  night  went  on,  and  Uio  periloas  situation  of  the  yacht  upon 

had   probably  driven  them   to  attempt  a  lauding  at  the 

pQHiUe  moment 

Attle  aft«rwArd«,  four  yachtsmen  carrying  a  very  heavy  chest,  and 

A  fifth  with  a  lantern,  passed  close  in  front  of  me  us  T  lay,  and 

ttted  to  tlie  jwTilion  by  the  narse.   They  returned  to  the  beach, 

me  a  third  time  with  another  chest,  larger  but  apparently 

bai»y  i-      '      "    ',     A  third  time  they  made  the  trniLMt ;  nnd  on 

•  yachtttmen  carried  a  leather  portmanteau,  and 

a  Uity'd  trunk,  a  retinile,  and  a  pair  of  biiudboxCf*.     My 

sharply  excited.     If  a  woman  were  among  the  gueata  of 

%  It  woo  Id  show  a  change  in  his  habits  and  An  apostaoy  from 

iksorim  of  lif-R,  well  wilculated  to  fill  mo  with  smrprise.     When 

Uwdt  there  together,  the  pavilion  had  been  a  temple  of  miso- 
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gyny.  And  now,  one  of  the  detestod  sex  -vras  to  be  installed  undor  itr 
roof.  I  rememberod  one  or  two  pai*ticulars,  &  few  notes  of  damtboi 
and  almost  of  coquetry  %vhich  bad  struck  me  the  day  before  aft  1  iSh 
veyed  the  preparations  in  the  honeo  ;  their  porpoae  was  now  cl( 
I  thought  myself  dull  not  to  have  perceived  it  from  the  first. 

While  I  was  thus  reflecting,  a  second  lantern  drew  near  me 
beach.  It  was  carried  by  a  yachtamau  whom  I  had  not  yet  seen,  tail 
who  vriui  conducting  two  other  persons  to  the  pavilion.  ThcM  tvo 
persons  were  unqueutionably  the  guests  for  whom  the  hou^e  waa 
ready ;  and,  straining  eye  and  ear,  I  set  myself  to  watch  thoin  tta 
passed.  One  was  an  unusuall)'  tall  man,  in  a  travelling  hat  ah 
over  hifi  eyes,  and  a  hi>^hland  cape  closely  buttoned  and  turned  up  ao  M 
to  conceal  his  face.  You  could  make  out  no  more  of  him  than  that  in 
was,  as  I  have  said,  unusually  tail,  and  walked  feebly  with  a  heai 
Bboop.  By  his  side,  and  either  clinging  to  him  or  giving  him  supj 
I  could  not  make  out  which — wod  a  young,  toll,  and  slender  figure  ofj 
woman.  She  was  extremely  pale ;  but  in  the  light  of  the  lantern  bor 
was  BO  marred  by  strong  and  changing  shadows,  that  she  might  eqi 
well  have  been  as  ugly  as  fiin  or  as  beautiful  as — well,  my  dear  cluJt 
as  I  afterwards  found  hei'  to  be.  For  this,  as  you  will  already  ]An 
divined,  was  no  one  but  your  dear  mother  in  person. 

When  they  wei'e  just  abreast  of  me,  the  girl  mode  some 
which  was  drowned  by  the  noiso  of  the  wind. 

"  Hush  I  "  said  hei'   compaoiou ;   and  there  was  something 
tone  with  which  the  word  was  uitt'ivd  that  tluilled  and  rather^ 
my  spirits.     It  seemed  to  bi'eathe  from  a  bosom  labouiing  under 
deadliest  terror }  I  have  never  beard  imothor  sylhible  so  expretitilve  j 
I  still  hear  it  again  when  I  am  feverish  at  night,  and  my  mind 
upon  old  times.     The  man  turned  towards  the  girl  as  he  s[)oke ;  I 
glimpbo  of  much  red  beard  and  a  nose  which  seemed  to  have  been  h 
in  youth ;  and  his  light  eyes  seemed  shining  in  bis  faoa  with  sumo 
and  unpleasant  emotion. 

But  tbeso  two  |ia£Bed  on  and  were  admittitHl  in  theii'  turn  to 
pavilion. 

One  by  one,  or  in  groups,  the  seamen  returned  to  the  beaoh* 
wind  brought  me  the  f^>und  of  a  rough  voice  crying,  *' Shove 
Then,  after  a  pause,  another  lantern  drew  near.     It  was  K( 
alone. 

Youi*  mother  and  I,  a  man  and  a  woman,  luive  ofUm  a^giwAj 
wonder  bow  a  per&on  could  be,  at  the  same  time,  bo  handsome  aaJJ 
repulsive  as  Korthmour.  He  bad  the  appearance  of  a  iiuisbed  gea| 
man  ;  Ins  face  b<>re  every  mark  of  intelligence  :ind  c  1>1 

had  only  to  look  at  liim,  even  in  liia  most  amiaUe  jnoi. 
he  ho^l  the  temper  of  a  slaver  captain.      I  never  knew  a  cii 
was  both  explosive  and  rcvengttful  to  the  same  degree  ;  !" 
vivacity  of  the  south  with  the  sustained  and  deadly  hati  i 
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tnutfl  were  plainly  wntten  on  hia  face,  whicJi  wus  a  sort  of 
Epaftl.     In  i^eraou.  he  wa^  ull,  ftti-ong,  umi  active ;  Ins  hair  and 
Ui  ver^r  ilark  j  his  features  handsomely  desigu&l,  but  spoiled  bj 
ezpveBBioQ. 

mocneut  he  was  somewhat  paler  than  by  nature;  ho  wore  a 
;  and  his  lips  worked,  aud  he  looked  sharply  round  him  a« 
dflike  B  mun  beeiiuged  with  apprehenaions.  And  yot  I  thought 
look  of  triumph  underlying  all,  sta  though  he  had  alrtaidy  done 
4  wori  z^ear  the  end  of  an  achievement. 

f  from  a  t*cru]tlo  of  doUcacy — which  I  dare  aay  came  too  late — 
the  plcahure  of  sbu'tUng  on  tic<|ua2ntance,  I  desired  to  maka 
known  to  him  without  dehiy. 
vaddenly  to  my  foct^  and  .stepptHl  forward. 
tfamoor  I"  said  L 

It  &9Vcr  had  ao  shocking  a  stirpriae  in  all  my  dayo,  He  leaped 
Ithoat  ft  word ;  something  Hhoue  in  his  hand ;  and  he  struck 
•art  with  a  dagger.  At  the  simie  moment  I  knocked  him  hetid 
U,  Whether  it  was  my  quickness,  or  his  own  nnoortaintyi  I 
\nxt  the  bhvde  only  grazed  my  shoulder,  while  the  hilt  and 
truck  me  violently  on  the  mouth.     I  lost  the  eye-tooth  on  the 

Mb;  for  the  one  with  which  you  are  accustomed  to  see  me  is 

and  ws«  only  put  there,  at  your  mother's  request^  after  we  had 
i  and  wife  for  a  few  months. 

,  but  not  fiir.  I  hail  often  and  often  observed  the  cnpabilitieB 
Mid-hills   for    protracted    ambush   or   stealthy   advances   and 

andy  not  ten  yord:^  from  the  scene  of  the  scuffle,  plumped  down 
Hk  th*  grMR.  The  huit^'ru  hud  fallen  and  gone  out.  But  what 
MfVrnifthm"tit  to  see  Nurthmour  slip  at  a  bound  into  tht*  pavi- 

hear  him  bar  tbe  door  behind  him  with  a  clang  of  iron  1 
iid  not  pursued  me.  He  had  run  away.  Xorthmour,  whom  I 
r  tho  moat  implacable  and  daring  of  men,  had  run  away  I  I 
irce  believe  my  reason ;  and  yet  in  this  strange  business,  whors 
pavdiblc,  there  was  notliing  to  make  a  work  alxtut  in  on  incre- 
Kuna  or  leas.     For  why  was  the  pavilion  secretly  prepared  t 

Vorthmotir  bunded  with  his  guests  at  dead  of  night,  in  half  a 
ind,  and  with  the  floo  scarce  covered  ?     Why  had  he  sought  to 

Ilad  ho  not  r«i'Ogiiised  my  voice  1  I  wondered.  And,  above 
lad  he  t»mc  to  have  a  dagger  ready  in  his  hand  1  A  dagger,  or 
map  kaifip,  seemad  out  of  keeping  with  the  age  in  which  we 
kd  a  gctnUfsman  landing  from  his  yacht  on  the  shore  of  his  own 
CB  althongh  it  was  night  and  with  .soma  mysteiaons  circum- 
ora  not  UHUolly,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  walk  thux  prepared  for 
Tii*ig^t  The  more  I  reflected,  the  further  I  felt  at  sea.  I 
iad  the  elements  of  mystery,  counting  them  on  my  fingers :  tbo 
VnsvOy  prepared  for  ^^Mifi-tn;  tho  guefits  landed  at  the  risk  of 
to  Um  imminent  iK.i-il  of  tlie  yacht ;  tho  gnests,  or  at  least 
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ODO  of  tliem,  in  iindis^ii^ed  and  seemingly  caoaeless  terror ;  Ni 
with  a  nake<]  weapon  ;  Xorthmour  stabbing  hia  most  intimato 
ance  at  a  word  ;  last,  and  not  least  etrange,  Nortbiaour  fleeing  Erom 
man  whom  be  bud  sought  to  murder,  and  barricading  himaalf,  Ukl 
banted  creature,  behind  the  door  of  the  pavilion.  Here  were  at  leMt 
six  separate  causes  for  extreme  Biirprise ;  each  port  and  parcel  with  tbs 
others^  and  forming  all  together  one  consi^l^nt  story.  I  felt  akooil 
ashamed  to  believe  my  own  sensefi. 

As  I  thni*  Htood,  transBxed  with  wonder,  1  }>egan  to  grow 
conscious  of  the  injuries  1  hnd  received  in  the  scnflBe ;  aknlked 
among  the  sand-hills,  and,  by  a  devious  path,  regained  the  sheltCT  of  the 
wood.  On  the  way,  the  old  narae  passed  again  within  several  yardid 
me,  still  carrying  her  lantern,  on  the  return  jonmey  to  the  mAnoM* 
house  of  Graden.  This  made  a  seventh  suspicious  feature  in  the  cm 
Northmour  and  his  gnest«,  it  appeared,  were  to  cook  and  do  the  cleaiUBf 
for  themselves,  while  the  old  woman  continued  to  inhabit  the  big  €Bap^ 
barrack  among  tlie  policies.  There  must  surely  be  greHt  cause  Ibr 
secrecy,  when  so  many  inconveniences  were  confronted  to  preserve  it 

So  tliinking,  I  made  my  way  to  the  den.  For  greater  eecmity,  I 
trod  out  the  eml)er8  of  the  fire,  and  lit  my  Iiiotem  to  examine  the  wound 
upon  my  shoulder.  It  was  a  trifling  hurt,  although  it  bled  aoroewlui 
freely,  and  I  dressed  it  as  well  aa  I  could  (for  its  ]x«ition  made  •'  '*'^- 
cult  to  reach)  with  some  rsg  and  cold  water  from  the  Bpring,  ^' 
was  thus  bnsied,  I  mentally  dedared  war  against  Northmour  and 
mystery.  I  am  not  nn  angry  man  by  nature,  and  I  believe 
more  curiosity  than  resentment  in  my  heart.  But  war  I 
declared  ;  and,  by  wny  oT  preparation,  I  got  out  my  revolver,  and^ 
drawn  the  chargps,  cleane<l  «nd  reloaded  it  with  scmpulona  cara 
I  became  preoccupied  about  my  horse.  It  mij^ht  break  locwe,  or  fi 
neighing,  and  so  betray  my  camp  in  the  8«i-Wood.  I  deti 
rid  myself  of  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  long  before  dawn  T  was 
over  the  links  in  the  direction  of  the  fisher  village. 


there 


leadi 


CHAPTER  m. 

Tells  now  I  became  acquaxxted  wtrn  mt  Wife- 

FoR  two  days  T   skulked  round  the  jHivilion,  profiting  by  the 
surface  of  the  links.     I  became  an  adept  in  the  necessary  tiu:ti{& 
low  hillocks  and  shallow  dells,  running  one  into  another,  became 
cloak  of  darkness  for  my  enthralling,  but  perhaps  dishonourable,] 
it.     Yet,  in  spite  of  this  advantage,  I  could  learn  but  liitle  of  }%{ 
mour  or  hw  gut:«t.s. 

Fresh  provisions  were  brought  under  cover  of  darkness  by 
woman  from  the  mansionrhonao.     Northmour  and  tho  young  lAily,i 
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tuui  together,  )mt  mom  often  singly,  would  valk  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
Atiaecm  the  l>eAch  bcnido  the  qiucksantl.  I  couM  not  but  oonolude 
promenade  wit^  cboaen  with  an  eye  to  secrecy  ;  for  the  spot 
only  to  the  seawurd.  But  it  suited  me  not  less  excellently; 
ilgkc«t  and  moet  aocidnuted  of  Uie  sand-hills  immediately  adjoined  ; 
(tma  these,  lying  tint  in  a  hollow,  I  could  overlook  Northmour  or 
>yoaag  Udy  m  Uivy  walked. 

Thm  iftll  Buui  seemed  to  have  disft}^)eej^  Not  only  did  he  never 
tiie  thrmbold,  hut  he  novcv  so  mucli  as  6howed  face  at  a  window  ; 
m,  at  loastv  not  so  far  aa  I  could  see ;  for  1  dared  not  creep  forward 
Ujond  a  oeriain  distjuice  in  the  day,  «ince  the  upper  (\oov  commanded 
l^hoUomaof  the  liukn;  and  at  nij$ht,  when  I  conld  venture  further, 
th0  Sower  windows  were  horricaded  as  if  to  stand  a  aiege.  Sometimes  I 
(fesai^t  the  tall  man  mu«t  be  confined  to  bod,  for  I  rcmeml>ercd  the 
ftililesiaai  of  hU  ^nit ;  and  uometimos  1  thought  ho  luxiat  have  gone 
linr  Away,  and  that  Xorthmour  and  the  young  lady  remajncd  alone 
Pgither  in  the  jiavilion*     The  idea,  even  tlien,  displeased  me. 

Whetlber  or   not  this  pair  were  man  ami  wife,  I  had  seen  abundant 
to  doubt  the  friendlinesH  of  their  relation.     Although  I  oould 
ootluDg  of  what  they  said,  and  rarely  so  much  as  glean  a  decided 
noQ  on  the  (ace  of  either,  there  was  a  distance,  almost  a  stiflhess, 
tiicir  hearing   which  showed   them   to  be  either   unfumilior   or   at 
ity.    The  girl  walke^i  faster  when  she  was  with  Korthmour  than 
aUe  waa  alone ;   and  1  conceived  tluit  any  iuclijmtion  between  a 
aod  a  woman  would  mther  delay  than  accolemte  the  step.     More- 
•b»  kc|>t  a  goofl  yard  free  of  him,  and  trailed  her  umbrella,  as  if  it 
a  barrier,  on  the  side  bctwoon  them.     Xortbmour  kept  sidling 
axud,  aa  the  girl  retired  from  Imf  advance,  their  course  lay  at  a 
^V'g^^i^  across  the  beach,  and  would  have  lauded  them  in  the 
I  it  been  long  enough  oontiuuvd.     But,  when  this  was  imminent^ 
would  n&ostontatiotuily  change  sides  and  put  Northiuour  betweou 
the  Ma.     I  watched  tliese  manccuvres,  for  my  part,  with  high 
lent  and  approval,  and  chnoklod  to  myself  at  every  move. 

CJm  Bonung  of  the  third  day,  aho  walked  alono  for  somn  time^ 

pcrasiTed,  to  my  groat  coucorzi,  that  she  was  more  than  once  in 

Yoa  will  see,  my  dear  children,  that  my  heart  was   already 

in  that  Udy.    She  had  a  firm  yet  aiiy  motion  of  the  body, 

carried  her  bead  with  unimaginable  gi*ace ;  every  &tep  woa  a  thing 

look  Ml,  and  aha  seemed  in  my  eyes  to  breathe  sweetness  and 


Tlka  day  was  so  agreeable,  being  calm  and  sunshiny,  with  a  tranquil 

yet  with  I.  '  ry  and  vigour  in  the  air,  that,  con- 

cuatum^  b:  ill  a  second  lime  to  walk.     On  this 

rIm*  was  acoompariictl  by  >iotthmuur ;  and  they  had  liocn  but  a 

while  on  ihd  beach,  when  I  saw  him  take  forcible  ponsessiou  of  her 

db»  i4n^gleKi,  and  altered  a  cry  that  waa  almobt  a  soruam.     I 
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spmng  to  my  feet,  untaindful  of  my  strange  ixxution  ;  but,  ere 
takan  a  step,  I  saw  Northmour  bRre-liraded  ftnd  bowing  vtry  U)W 
to  apologiae ;  and  dropped  again  at  once  into  my  ainbu^b.  A  few 
were  intercbanged  ;  nnd  tben,  vith  another  (>ow,  he  left  the  btt 
return  to  the  pavilion.  He  pftused  not  far  from  me,  and  I  eou 
him,  flushed  and  loweiong,  and  cutting  savngely  with  his  cane 
the  gm&s.  It  was  not  xrithout  satisfaction  tbut  I  recognised  nij 
handiwork  in  a  great  cut  under  bijs  right  eye,  nnd  a  ccmsidenbbl 
coloration  round  the  socket. 

For  some  time  your  mother  remained  where  he  hiid  left  her, 
ing  out  past  the  islet  and  over  the  bright  sea.  Then  with  a  stu 
one  who  throws  off  preoccujtfition  and  puts  energy  again  u]>od  ite 
she  broke  into  a  rapid  and  deciKive  widk.  8he  also  was  much  ini 
by  what  had  passed.  She  bad  forgotten  where  she  was.  And  I  1 
her  walk  gtraight  into  the  borders  of  the  quicksand  where  it  is 
abrupt  and  dangerous.  Two  or  three  steps  farther  and  her  life  ^ 
have  have  boon  in  Herious  jeopardy,  when  I  slid  down  tha  &oe< 
Band-hill,  which  is  there  precipitous,  and^  running  half-way  forward,  i 
to  her  to  stop. 

She  did  Bo,  and  turned  i-ound^     There  was  not  a  tremor  of 
her  behaviour,  and  she  marched  directly  up  to  me  like  a  queen. 
Tjarefoot,  and  clad  like  a  common  sailor,  save  for  an  Egyptian  scarf  roo 
my  waifit ;  and  she  probably  took  me  at  first  for  some  one  from  the, 
village,  straying  after  bait.     As  for  her,  when  I  thus  8aw  her  face 
her  eyes  set  steadily  and  imi^jriously  upon  mine,  I  was  filled  with 
ration  and  astuui>diment,  and  thought  her  even  more  beautiful ' 
had  looked  to  find  her.     Nor  could  I  think  enough  of  one  who, 
with  so  much  boldness,  yet  preserved  a  maidenly  air  that  was  both  (] 
and  engaging  ;  for  your  mother  kept  an  old-fashioned  pi'ccision  of  mi 
through  all  her  admirable  life — an  excellent  thing  in  woman,  ainct^ 
another  value  on  her  sweet  familiarities.     Little  did  I  dream,  as  I 
before  her  on  the  beach,  that  this  should  be  the  mother  of  my  chiLI 

"  \Vhat  does  this  mean  1 "  she  asked. 

"  Yon  were  walking,"  I  told  her,  "  directly  into  Graden  Floe. 

"  You  do  not  liclong  to  these  piirts,"  she  said  again.     **  Yon  I 
like  an  educated  man." 

"  I  believe  I  have  right  to  that  name,"  said  I,  "although  in  thi 
guise." 

But  her  woman's  eye  had  already  detected  the  sash. 

"  Oh  !"  she  said  ;  "  your  sash  betrays  you." 

"  You  have  said  the  word  bctrai/"  I  resumed.     "  May  I  a»k  _ 
to  betray  me  1     I  was  obliged  to  disclose  myself  in  your  interMt 
if  Korthmour  learned  my  presence  it  might  be  worse  than 
for  me." 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  asked,  "to  whom  you  are  speaking !" 

"  Not,  I  trust,  to  'iir,  Korthmour's  wifel"  wu  my  reply. 
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diook  ber  hcAd.     All  thiB  while  she  was  studying  my  face  with 
ling  mtentness.     Then  she  broke  out — 
ToQ  hftTe  an  honoet  &ce.     Be  honest  like  your  faco,  air,  and  tell 
rbftt  you  w&nt  and  what  you  are  afraid  of     Do  you  think  I  conld 
jrou  1     I  t«elieve  you  have  far  more  power  to  injure  me  !     And  yet 
not  look  mtkind.     What  do  you  mean — you,  a.  gentleman — by 
like  «  spy  about  this  desolate  place  1     Tell  me/'  she  said,  "  who 
hU  n>Ti  hatel" 

••  I  hate  no  one,"  I  answered ;  "  and  I  fear  no  one  fece  to  face.     My 
y  Ouvtlis — Frank  Camlis.     I  lead  the  life  of  a  Tagnl>ond  for  my 
good  pleasure,     I  am  onu  of  Nortbmour's  oldest  friends ;  and  threo 
Wi^fAM  ago,  when  I  addressed  him  on  these  links,  he  stabbed  me  in  the 
with  a  knife." 

you  I"  she  said  between  her  teeth. 

he  did  90,"  I  continued,  diai-egarding  the  interruption,   "  Is 

than  I  can  guess,  and  more  than  I  ciiro  to  know.     I  have  not  many 

nor  am  I  very  susceptible  to  frier dship ;  but  no  man  Bhall  drive 

a  plaoe  by  terror.     I  had  campod  in  Oraden  Sea-Wood  ere  he 

I  camp  in  it  still.     If  you  think  I  mean   harm  to  you  or  yours, 

I,  the  remedy  is  in  your  band.     Tell  him  that  my  camp  is  in  the 

Den,  and  to-night  he  can  stab  me  in  safety  while  I  sleep." 

this  I  doffed  my  cap  to  her,  and  scrambled  up  once  more  among 

iHla.     I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  felt  a  pi-odigioufl  sense  of  in- 

and  fell  like  a  hero  and  a  martyr  ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 

a  word  to  say  in  my  defence,  nor  so  much  as  one  plausible  reason 

for  my  conduct.     I  had  stayed  at  Graden  out  of  a  curiosity 

tnoiigh,  but  undignified ;  and  though  there  was  another  motive 

in  along  with  the  firtit,  it  was  not  one  wliich  I  could  properly 

fltzplained,  at  that  period^  to  the  mother  of  my  children. 

[Cartaiuly,  that  night,  I  thought  of  no  one  else ;  and,  though  her  whole 

and  position  seemed  suspicious,  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart 

m  doubt  of  your  mother.     I  could  have  staked  my  life  that 

dear  of  blame,  and,  though  all  was  dark  at  the  present,  that  the 

^ttplanatioci  of  the  mystery  wonld  show  her  part  in  these  eventa  to  be 

r%lit  aad  needful.     It  was  true,  let  me  cudgel  my  imagination  as  I 

I  could  invent  no  theory  of  her  relations  to  Northmour ; 

none  the  leas  sure  of  my  conclusion  because  it  was  founded  on 

'In  pUc«  of  reason,  and,  as  I  may  say,  went  to  sleep  that  night 

thooght  of  her  under  my  pillow. 

day  she  came  out  about  the  same  hour  alone,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
-hOla  coooealed  her  from  the  pavilion,  drew  nearer  to  the  e<]ge,  and 
me  by  name  in  guarded  tones.     I  was  astonished  to  observe  that 
4»  waa  deadly  pale,  and  seemingly  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion. 
■'Mr.  CkflBilial"  she  cried;  "  Mr.  Caodlis ! " 

I  appQATBd  at  once,  and  lca]^)^l  down  upon  the  beach.     A  remarkable 
^  of  fvUlf  i>r«7sp(t»d  her  ooantenance  u  soon  as  she  saw  me. 
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"  Oh  I  '*  sbe  cried,  with  a  hoarse  sound,  like  one  whoee  boaom  fatt  bean 
lightened  of  a  weight.  And  then,  '*  Thank  God  yoa  are  still  aafe  I"  du 
added ;  *'  I  knew,  if  you  were,  you  would  be  hero."  (Wofi  not  this  8tnuig«, 
my  children  1  So  swiftly  and  wisely  does  Nature  prepare  our  hearts  for 
these  great  life-long  intimacies,  that  Loth  your  motlier  and  I  had  beat 
given  a  presontiment  on  this  the  second  day  of  our  acquaintAnoe.  I  M 
even  then  ho{>eii  that  she  would  e-odk.  mo;  she  hod  felt  sure  that  the 
would  find  me.)  "  Do  not,"  she  went  on  swiftly,  "  do  not  stay  in  tiiii 
place.  Promise  me  that  you  will  sleep  no  longer  in  that  wood.  Yoii<io 
not  know  how  I  suBer ;  all  la«t  night  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of 
your  peril." 

"  Peril  1"  I  repeated.     "  Peril  from  whom  ?    From  Northmourt" 

"  Not  so,"  she  said.  "  Did  yon  think  I  would  tell  him  a^ler  vlot 
yon  said?" 

"  Not  from  Northmour  V  I  repeated.  "  llien  how  I  From  ▼boat 
I  see  none  to  be  afntid  of." 

"  You  must  not  ask  me,"  was  her  reply,  *'  for  I  am  not  free  to  tafl 
you.  Only  boliere  me,  and  go  hence — believe  me,  and  go  away  quickly, 
quickly,  for  your  life  ! " 

Au  appeal  to  his  alarm  is  never  a  good  plan  to  rid  oneself  of  a  spiiited 
young  man.     My  obstinacy  was  but  increased  by  what  she  said,  aai 
made  it  a  ]>oint  of  honour  to  remain.     And  her  solicitode  for  my 
still  more  conGnned  me  in  the  resolve. 

"  You  must  not  think  me  inquisitive,  miidam,"  I  replied;  "but, 
Graden  is  so  dangerous  a  2»laco,you  yourself  perhaps  remain  here  at, 
risk." 

She  only  looked  at  me  reproachfully. 

"You  and  your  father "  I  resumed;   but  she  interrupted 

almost  with  a  gasp. 

*'  My  father  I     How  do  yoir  know  that  1 "  she  cried. 

"  I  saw  you  together  when  you  landed,"  was  my  answer ;  and 
not  know  why,  but  it  seemed  satisfactory  to  both  of  us,  as  indeed  it 
the  truth.     "  But,"  I  continued,  **you  need  have  no  fear  from  me. 
see  you  have  some  reason  to  be  secret,  and,  you  may  believe  me,  ;c 
secret  is  as  safe  with  mo  oa  if  I  were  in  Graden  Floo.     I  have 
spoken  to  any  one  for  years ;  my  horse  is  my  only  companion,  and 
he,  poor  beast,  is  not  beside  me.     You  st-o,  then,  you  may  count  on 
for  silence.     So  tell   me  the  truth,  my  deau*  young  lady,  are  yoa  noli 
danger  1 " 

"  Mr.  Northmour  says  you  are  an  honourable  man/*  she  reti 
"and  I  believe  it  when  I  see  you.     I  will  tell  you  so  much;  you 
right;  we  ai-e  in  dreadful,  dreadful  danger,  and  you  share  it  by 
ing  where  you  are." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  I ;  "  you  have  heard  of  me  from  Northmour  1  And  h 
gives  me  a  good  character  ] 

"  I  asked  him  about  you  last  night,"  was  her  reply.     "  I  pretfliwJeii 
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BD^namtatedf  '*  I  pretended  to  have  met  you  long  ago,  nnJ  spoken  to  you 

thiin.     It  was  not  true ;  but  I  could  not  help  myBelf  without  lietraying 
k  and  you  Imd  put  me  in  a  difficulty.     He  praised  you  highly," 
^**  And — you  may  pemiit  me  one  question — does  this  danger  come 
tja  Northmour  Y  "  I  asked. 
,•*  From  Mr,  Northmour  1 "  she  cried.     "  Oh,  no ;  he  stays  with  us  to 

it," 
^•'  While  you  propoee  that  I  should  run  away  I "  I  said.     •*  You  do 
rate  me  very  high." 

Why  should  you  stay  1 "  she  asked.     "  You  are  no  friend  of  ours." 
^I  know  not  what  came  over  mo,  my  children,  for  I  had  not  been 
:ious  of  a  similar  weakness  since  I  was  a  child,  but  I  was  so  morti- 
fied by  this  retort  that  my  eyes  pricked  and  liUed  with  teare,  as  I  con- 
led  to  gaze  upon  your  mother. 

•'  No,  no,"  Khe  said,  in  a  changed  voice  ;  '*  I  did  not  mean  Uio  words 
tindly," 

•'Itwas  I  who  offended,"  I  said;  and  I  held  out  my  hand  with  a  look 

>peal  that  somehow  touched  her,  for  sho  gave  me  hers  at  once,  and 

eagerly.     1  held  it  for  awhile  in  mine,  and  gazed  into  her  eyes.     It 

she  who  first  tore  her  hand  away,  and,  forgetting  all  about  her 

lest  and  the  promise  sho  had  sought  to  extort,  ran  at  the  top  of  her 

and  without  turning,  till  she  was  out  of  sight.     Thc-n,  O  my  chil- 

i,  I  knew  that  I  loved  your  mother,  and  thouglit  in  my  glad  heart 

rt  she— she  herself — ^was  not  indifferent  to  my  suit.     Many  a  time  she 

denied  it  in  after  days,  but  it  was  with  a  umiling  and  not  a  seiioua 

For  my  part,  I  am  sure  our  hands  would  not  have  lain  so  closely 

ench  other  if  sho  had  not  begim  to  melt  to  mo  already.     And,  when 

i»  suud,  it  is  no  great  contention,  since,  by  her  own  avowal,  she  began 

^loTe  mo  on  the  morrow. 

And  yet  on  the  morrow  very  little  took  place.     She  came  and  called 

I  down  as  on  the  day  before,  upbraided  me  for  lingering  at  Graden,  and, 

she  found  I  was  still  obdurate,  began  to  ask  me  more  particularly 

I  to  my  arrival.     I  told  her  by  what  seiies  of  accidents  I  had  come  to 

•Dess  their  disembarkation,  and  how  I  had  determined  to  remain, 

tly  from  the  interest  which  had  been  wakened  in  me  by  Northmour's 

i,  and  partly  because  of  hia  own  murdei-ous  attack.     As  to  the 

ler,  I  fear  I  was  disingenuoiL=t,  and  Jed  her  to  regard  herself  as  having 

an  atti'octiou  to  mo  from  the  firnt  moment  that  I  saw  her  on  the 

It  relieves  my  heart  to  make  this  confesaion  even  now,  when 

mother  is  with  C»o<l,  and  already  knows  all  things,  and  the  lionesty 

ly  purpose  even  in  this  ;  for  while  she  lived,  although  it  often  pricked 

conscience,  I  had  never  the  hardihood  to  undeceive  her.     Even  a 

le  secret,  in  such  a  married  Life  as  ours,  is  like  the  rose-leaf  which 

the  Princess  from  her  sleep. 
From  this  the  UUk  branched  into  other  subjects,  and  I  told  her  much 
it  my  lonely  and  wandering  cxiatcnoo ;  she,  for  her  part,  gi\'iDg  oar^ 
Tou  xuh — »o.  249.  \^, 
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and  saying  little.     Although  we  Bf>oke  very  natarally,  and  laUerly 
topics  ihat  might  seem  indifiercnt^  we  wero  both  sweoUy  agitated.    1 
soon  it  was  time  for  her  to  go;  andve  aeparaied,  as  if  by  mutual 
without  qh*l""g  hands,  for  both   knew  that,  between  us,  it  wa£  no 
ceremony. 

The  next,  and  that  was  the  fourth  day  of  our  acgrtnintanoe,  we 
in  the  same  spot,  but  eurly  in  the  morning,  with  much  familiarity  4 
yet  much  timidity  on  either  side.  Wlien  she  had  once  more  spo) 
about  my  danger — iind  that,  I  understood,  was  her  excuse  for  comioj 
I,  who  had  prei>ared  a  great  deul  of  talk  during  the  night,  began  to  I 
her  how  highly  I  valued  her  kind  interest,  and  how  no  one  had  « 
cared  to  hear  about  my  life,  nor  had  I  erer  cared  to  relate  it, 
yesterday.     Suddenly  she  interrupted  me,  saying  with  vehemi 

*'  And  yet,  if  you  knew  who  I  was,  you  would  not  so  much 
to  me  1 " 

I  told  her  such  a  thought  was  madness,  and,  little  as  we  had 
counted  her  already  a  dear  friend ;  but  my  protestations 
make  her  more  desperate. 

**  My  father  is  in  hiding  I  "  she  cried. 

"My  dear,"  I  said,  forgetting  for  the  first  time  to  odd  "young 
**  what  do  1  care  1  If  he  were  in  hiding  twenty  times  OTcr,  Wi 
make  one  thought  of  change  in  you  7  " 

"  Ah,  but  the  cnu.se !  "  she  cried>  *'  the  cause  I    It  is "  she  f*li 

for  n  second — "  it  is  disgraceful  to  us  I  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tells  in  what  a  sTARTLiyo  Maxntsr  I  leabxed  I  wis  kot 
nr  Geadkn  Sea.Wood. 

This,  my  dear  children,  was  your  mother's  story,  as  I  drew  it  firos'j 
among  tears  and  sobs.     Her  name  was  Clara  Huddlestone  :  it  mi 
very  beautiful  in  my  ears;  but  not  so  beautifvd  as  that  other 
Cloi-a  Castdlis,  wliich  she  wore  during  the  longer  and,  I  thanV 
happier  portion  of  her  life.     Her  father.  Bernard  Huddlestooe, 
a  private  banker  in  a  very  large  way  of  business.     Many  years 
his  afiairs  becoming  disordeivd,  he  had  been  led  to  tiy  dajagoix^us, 
last  ciiminal,  expedients  to  retrieve  himself  from  ruin.    All  was  in 
ho  bocame  moi^e  aud  more  cruelly  involved,  and  found  lus  honour 
the  same  moment  with  his  fortune.     About  this  period,  NorthmooTJ 
been  courting  your  mother  with  great  assiduity,  though  with 
coumgcmcnt;  and  to  him,  knowing  him   thus  disposed  in  his 
Bernard  Huddlestone  turned  for  help  in  his  extremity.     It 
merely  ruin  and  dishonour,  nor  merely  a  legal  coadeoxukation, 
unhappy  man  had  brought  upon  his  head.     It  aocms  be  cx>uld  liar 
to  prison  with  a  light  heart.     What  ho  feared,  what  kept  him  UK 
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him  from  slumber  into  frenzy,  was  some  secret,  sudden, 

>mj»t  upon  hia  life.     Hence,  he  desired  to  bury  liia 

uid  eecftpe  to  one  of  tbe  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  it 

NortLmour's  yacht,   tlie    lied  Earl,   that   he   designed   to   go. 

it  picked   them  up  clandestinely  upon  the  coast  of  Wales,  and 

more  depositod  them  at  Oraden,  till  she  could  be  refitted  and 

for  the  longp.i'  voyage,     Xor  could  your  mothet  doubt  tbat 

had  been  stipulated  as  the  price  of  passage.     For,  although 

was  neither  unkind  nor  oven  discourteous,  be  had  shown 

in  •averal  instances  somewhat  overbold  in  speech  and  manner. 

»ne<l,  I  need  not  say,  with  fixed  attention,  and  put  many  ques- 

to  the  more  mysterious  ])ari.     It  was  in  vain.     Your  mother 

dear  idea  of  what  the  blow  wits,  nor  of  how  it  was  expected  to 

[er  Cither's  alarm  was  unfeigned  and  physically  prostrating,  and 

thought  moi-o  than  once  of  making  an  unconditional  surrender  to 

But  the  scheme  was  finally  abandoned,  for  he  was  convinced 

even   the  strength  of  our   English  prisons  could  shelter  him 

pursuers.     He  had  had   many  affairs  with   Italy,  and  with 

■idHkt  in  London,  in  the  later  years  of  his  business ;  and  those 

Tnfltihnr  fancied,  were  somehow  connected  with  the  doom  that 

him.    fie  bad  shown  great  terror  at  the  presence  of  an 

on  board  the  R^d  Earl,  and  had  bitterly  and  repeatedly 

Northmoatr  in  consequence.      The    latter   had   protested   that 

(that  waa  the  seaman's  name)  wns  a  capital  fellow,  and  could  be 

to  the  death  ;  but  Mr,  Huddlestone  hafl  continued  ever  since  to 

that  all  was  lost,  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  days,  and  that 

|winild  be  the  min  of  him  yet. 

the  whole  Btory  a8  the  hallucination  of  a  mind  shaken  by 
Ho  had  suflered  heavy  loss  by  his  Italian  transactions ;  and 
M  light  of  an  Italian  was  hateful  to  him,  and  the  principal  part 
would  natuniUy  enough  1>e  played   by  one  of  that 


yoQT  father  wants,"  I  said,   "  is  a  good  doctor  and  some 

Hr.  2iorthrooar  f  "  objoctod  your  mother.     "  lie  is  untroubled 
*D«I  yet  he  shares  in  this  terror." 
not  hdp  laughing  ut  what  I  considered  her  simplicity. 

said  I^  **  you  have  told  me  yourself  what  rewani  he  hafl 
All  la  lair  in  love,  you  must  remeanber ;  and  if  Northmour 
I  jovr  fiUhitf^H  terroTMy  it  is  not  at  all  because  he  is  afraid  of  any 
hot  simply  because  he  is  infatuated  with  a   charming 

mc  of  bis  attack  npon  myself  on  the  night  of  the  diH- 
wtioo,  and  this  I  waa  unable  to  explain.  In  short,  and  from 
tf  lo  anoUwr,  it  was  agreed  between  us,  that  I  shoold  set  out  at 
▼iUa^  Gnbdea  Wester,  as  it  was  called,  look  up  all 
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the  nev&papere  I  could  find,  and  seo  for  myself  if  there  MCfunV 
basifl  of  fact  for  those  continued  alanu3.  The  next  morning,  at  tha  man 
hour  and  plnoe,  I  was  to  make  my  report  to  your  mother.  She  aakl  ao 
more  on  that  oocaaion  about  my  departure  ;  nor,  indeed,  did  she  xukail^ 
tt  secret  that  she  clung  to  Uie  thought  of  my  proximity  as  somst 
helpful  and  pleasant ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  could  not  hare  left  her,  if 
had  gone  upon  her  knees  to  a^k  it. 

I  reached  Graden  Wester  Wore  ten  in  the  forenoon ;  for  in 
days  I  was  an  excellent  pedestrian,  and  the  distance^  sa  I  think  I 
said,  was  little  over  seven  miles ;  fine  walking  all  the  way  upon  tlil 
springy  turf.  The  village  is  one  of  the  bleakest  on  that  ooast,  which  'a 
saying  much  :  there  is  a  church  in  a  hollow  ;  n  miseraVile  haven  in  the 
rocks,  where  many  boats  have  been  lost  as  they  returned  from  fishiiig; 
two  or  throe  score  of  store-housen  arranged  along  the  beach  and  in  tv» 
stz'eots,  one  loading  from  the  harbour,  and  another  striking  out  from  i« 
atright  angles ;  and,  at  the  comer  of  these  two,  a  very  dark  and  cheerloi 
tavern,  by  way  of  principal  hoteL 

I  had  dressed  myself  somewhat  more  suitably  to  my  station  in 
and   at  once  called  upon   the  minister  in  his  little  manse  beside 
graveyard.     He  knew  me,  although  it  was  more  than  nine  yean 
we  bad  met ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  long  upon  a 
tour,  and  was  liehind  with  the  news,  readily  lent  me  an  armful  of 
papers,  dating  from  a  month  back  to  the  day  before.     With  tb( 
sought  the  tavern,  and,  ordering  some  bi-eakfast,  sat  down  to  study 
"  Huddlestone  Failure." 

It  had  been,  it  appeared,  a  vejy  flagrant  case.     Thousands  of  \t^i 
were  reduced  to  poverty ;  and  one  in  particular  had  blown  out  hiA  be 
as  soon  as  payment  was  suspended.    It  was  strange  to  myself  that, 
I  read  these  details,  I  continued  rather  to  sympathifie  with  Mr.  Iludi! 
stone  than  with   his  victims ;  so  complete  already  was  the  empire  of 
love  for  your  mother.     A  price  was  naturally  set  upon  the 
head ;  and,   as   the   case  was    inexcusable  and   the  public  indigi 
thoroughly  aroused,  the  unusual  figure  of  7bOL  was  ofiered  for  hiai 
tnre.     He  was  reported  to  Lavo  large  sums  of  money  in  hia 
One  day,  he  had  been  heard  of  in  Spain  ;  the  next,  there  was  sure  inl 
genoe  that  ho  was  still  lm*king  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
along  the  border  of  Wales;  and  tlioday  aftfir,  a  telegram  would  ann( 
his  arrival   in  Cuba  or  Yucatan.     But  in  all  this  there  was  no  woi 
an  Italian,  nor  any  sign  of  mystery. 

In  the  very  last  paper,  however,  there  was  one  item  not  so 
The  accountants  who  were  charged  to  -verify  the  ijiilure  had,  it 
come  upon  the  traces  of  a  very  large  number  of  thr '         '        '  '  '. 
for  some  time  in  the  transactions  of  the  bouse  of  Hi.  :t^ 

came  from  nowhere,  rmd  disappeared  in  the  same  mysterious  lashiod. 
WAS  only  once  I'eferieil  to  by  name,  and  then  under  the  iMi*i*V  *^  X  X 
but  it  Lad  plainly  been  floated  for  the  first  time  into  tho  bosioeaK  •! 


I»», 


No 
aaa 

ml  W«ri.7»^ 

tkir^  rmnls  •«*▼.    Ose  «f  ticB  «m  bt  x«nttt  co^a^oo  is  ikm 
yaAonr ;  Um  otKv  tvo,  ligr  Uwsr  hwMtooaie,  salkyv  foBUata  ankd 
te,  iliovJd  cnridMUly  Woag  to  tbe  mow  noe.    A  erovd  oTv^kciv 
viooti  sroQiid  than,  gwtinikKiig  and  ttlkia;  gibberink  in  iml- 
Ibe  tvo  looked  wia^mktiy  Coragn  to  tfae  Umk  ^utf  fltrael  in 
tbfff  vcre  itBadbg.  nd  the  duk  gt^  kMTnn  thai  OT«n|v«d 
;  and  I  uaiifaM  ay  JwnwJgKty  wemad  at  tbu  wommA  a  akoek 
vkicih  ii  omr  reoorond.     I  migbt   rmnmi   vith  niTHlf  as  I 
bal  1  oofild  ao4  aifoa  dova  tba  eAel  of  wbat  I  had  bbbd,  and  I 
to  ikan  ia  iba  ItaGaa  tenor. 

vaa  almadjr  drawing  towards  tbe  clooe  of  ilie  day  before  I  had 
tba  ftavspap«n  at  tKe  aaaae.  and  got  veil  forward  on  to  the 
oa  mf  way  hom.     I  thai]  ne^-er  forget  that  walk.     It  grew  very 
umI  Iwirtaiong ;  tbt  wind  saug  in  the  abort  gnaa  about  my  f«et ; 
ndbowa  case  ronning  on  the  guata ;  and  an  immefiM  moontaia 
of  dooda  L^gan  to  ariae  out  of  the  bosom  of  tlie  sea.     It  would  ho 
to  imi^pne  a  more  dismal  evening  ;  and  whether  it  was  from  Uieaa 
^Wfffw«nw^  or  becanM  my  nerree  were  already  aflbcted  by  wbat 
hmtd  and  aacsi,  my  thoughta  wei«  as  gloomr  r^  the  weather. 
Ilka  fipf^  wladowa  of  the  {laviliou  commanded  a  cotttdaT%\>\o  ay T«(a^ 
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of  links  in  the  direction  of  Graden  Easter.  'Vo  avoid  observaiMA^it  j 
was  neceesarj  to  hng  the  bench  until  I  hud  gained  cover  from  tbe  faiglNr  \ 
sand-hills  on  the  little  headUnd,  when  I  might  etrilce  across,  through  tU 
hollows,  irom  the  margin  of  the  wood.  The  sun  was  abont  setting;  the 
tide  was  low,  and  all  the  qoiclcsands  uncovered ;  and  I  vaa  noiiagl 
along,  lost  in  luiplonsant  thought,  when  I  was  suddenljr  thundenfcnxu 
to  perceive  the  prints  of  human  foet.  They  ran  parallel  to  mw  on 
course,  but  low  down  upon  the  beach  instead  of  along  the  border  of  ifafl 
turf;  and,  when  I  examined  them,  I  saw  at  onoe,  by  the  siae  and  cosmI 
ness  of  the  impression,  that  it  was  a  stranger  to  me  and  to  those  in  tifl 
pavilion  who  had  recently  passed  that  way,  Not  only  so ;  but  from  Om 
recklessness  of  the  course  which  he  had  followed,  steering  neartotfafl 
most  formidable  portions  of  the  sand,  he  was  as  evidently  a  stranger »] 
the  country  and  to  the  ill-repnte  of  Onulen  beach.  J 

Step  by  step,  I  followed  the  prints  ;  until,  a  qunrter  of  a  mile  fortbm 
I  beheld  them  die  away  into  the  south-eastern  Iwundory  cf  Oradan  Fl* 
There,  whoever  ho  was,  the  miserable  man  had  perished.  The  *un  Ii*"! 
broken  through  the  clouds  by  a  last  effort,  and  ooloured  the  wide  l«val 
of  quicksands  with  a  dusky  purple  ;  one  or  two  gulls,  who  had,  peri»f% 
seen  him  disappear,  wheeled  over  his  sepulchre  with  their  usual  xafiUit- 
choly  piping.  I  stood  for  some  time  gazing  at  the  spot,  chiIU*d 
heartened  by  my  own  rcSections,  and  with  a  strong  and  comi 
consciousness  of  death.  I  remember  wondering  liow  long  the 
had  taken,  and  whether  his  screams  had  been  audible  at  the 
And  then,  making  a  strong  resolution,  I  was  about  to  tear  m; 
when  a  gust  fiercer  than  usual  fell  upon  this  qtiarter  of  the  beach, 
saw  now,  whirling  high  in  air,  now  Mkimming  lightly  across  the 
of  tho  samls,  a  soft,  black,  felt  lint,  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  such 
had  remarked  alreatly  on  the  heads  of  the  Italians. 

I  believe,  but  I  am  not  sure,  that  I  uttered  a  cry.  The  wind  was « 
ing  the  hat  shoreward,  and  I  rati  round  the  border  of  the  floe  to  be 
against  it»  airival.  The  gust  fell,  dropping  the  hat  for  a  while  upon 
quicksand,  and  then,  once  more  freHhening,  landed  it  a  few  yards 
where  I  stood.  I  t4X)k  posaefision  with  the  interest  you  may  Imi 
It  had  seen  some  service;  indeed,  it  was  nistier  than  either  of  tbo» 
had  seen  that  day  upon  the  street.  The  lining  was  red,  stamped  wil 
the  name  of  the  maker,  which  I  have  forgotten,  and  that  of  tlie  pbct' 
manufacture,  Veneififf.  Tliin.  my  dear  children^  was  the  name  girea 
the  Austrians  to  tho  beautifvd  city  of  Venice,  then,  and  for  long  afto. 
port  of  their  dominions. 

The  shock  was  complete.    I  saw  imaginary  Italians  upon  ererT 
and  for  tho  firet,  and,  T  may  say,  for  the  last  time  in  my  exi> 
camo  overpowered  by  what  is  called  a  panic  terror.     I  kne■^^ 
that  Is,  to  be  afraid  of,  and  yet  I  admit  that  I  was  heartily  afraid ;  aiuJ 
was  with  a  sensible  reluctance  that  I  returned  to  my  exposed  and  «>Et» 
pvDp  in  the  Sea- Wood. 
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ate  sompcold  porridgo  wliicli  had  been  loft  over  from  tho  night 
for  I  was  disinclined  to  make  a  fire ;  aud,  fe«liug  stivngthened 
isl  rouvorod,  dismissed  all  these  fanciful  terrors  (rom  iny  mind,  and  lay 
^cvD  to  ideep  with  coisposure. 

Hqtw  loog  I  may  have  slept  it  is  impossihie  for  mo  to  guoss ;  but  I 
«W  wakened  at  last  by  n  sudden,  blinding  Hash  of  light  into  my  face. 
It  wokn  me  like  a  blow.  In  an  instant  1  was  npon  my  knees.  But  the 
fight  had  gone  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  Tbe  darkness  was  intenso.  And, 
vit  waa  bJowizig  great  guns  from  the  sea  and  pouring  with  rain,  tho 
Mim  of  the  storm  cffoctually  concealed  all  others. 

It  wni^  I  dare  May,  Imlf  a  minute  before  I  refined  my  self-possession. 
ibt  for  two  circumatanoc^s  I  should  have  thought  I  had  been  awakened 
Wiome  new  and  vivid  form  of  nightmare.  First,  the  flap  of  my  tent, 
vUflh  I  hod  shut  carefully  when  I  retired,  waa  now  unfastened  ;  and> 
I  could  fttill  perceive,  with  a  aUarpnesa  that  excluded  any  theory 
Inonation,  the  smell  of  hot  metal  and  of  burning  oil.  The  conclu- 
«  obvuHis.  I  had  been  wakened  by  some  one  flashing  a  bull's-eye 
in  my  face.  It  had  been  but  a  flasli,  and  away.  He  had  seen 
-  gone.  I  asked  myself  the  object  of  so  strange  a  pro- 
unswer  came  pat.  The  man,  whoever  he  was,  had 
to  reoogniae  mo,  and  ho  had  not.  There  was  yet  another  ques- 
^ wcaolved ;  and  to  this,  I  may  say,  I  feared  to  give  an  answer ;  if 

fMQgfBiaed  mB,  what  would  lie  have  done  t 

ly  foam  were  immediately  diverted  from  myself,  for  I  saw  that  I 

rUitod  in  a  mistake ;  and  I  became  ]>ersuadcd  that  some  dreiid- 

thrcatfioed  the  pavilion.    It  required  some  nervo  to  issue  forth 

tke  black  and  intricate  thicket  which  surrounded  and  overhung  tho 

bat  I  groped  my  way  to  the  links,  drenched  with  rain,  beaten  upon 

by  tlte  gnsta,  and  fearing  at  every  step  to  lay  my  hand 

lurking  adversary.     The  darkness  was  so  complete  that  I 

liare  b«ai  Burrounded  by  an  army  and  yet  none  the  wiser,  and  the 

of  tho  gale  so  loud  thitt  my  hearing  was  as  useless  as  my  sight. 

^or  Uul'  ne^t  of  tlmt  night,  which  seemed  interminably  long,  I  patrolled 

I'Vietnity  of  the  jiavilion,  without  seeing  a  living  creatm-e  or  hearing 

lUe  but  th«  concert  of  tho  wind,  the  sea,  and  the  rain.     A  light  in 

_^  t^par  «tory  filtcrerl  through  a  cranny  of  the  shutter,  and  kept  me 

tin  thye  approach  of  dawn. 
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In  the  month  of  December  1S7D  I  was  told  that  unless  I  iroulrl 
to  pass  the  winter  and  early  Kpring  in  a  warmer  climate  tUan 
England  I  should  gradually  sink  into  a  state  of  health  threatening 
consequences.     As  I   detest  going  abroad  I  fought  hard  against 
medical  advice ;  but  the  first  edict  was  reinforced  by  other  edidv, 
found  that  I  was  tij^htlng  in  vuin.     Biarritz  was  the  phice 
selerted  by  my  doctor,  but  Biarritz  immediately  afterwards  was 
in  the  TivitM  newspaper  iis  having  been  on  the  preceding  day  ubsoliii^ 
the  coldest  place  in  France,     "  Now,"  said  I  to  my  medical  friend, ' 
look  at  tlint  paragraph  ;  you  want  mo  to  go  into  a  warm  climate 
desire  is  to  stay  quietly  at  home;  but  as  that  cannot  l>e  permitted,  I 
at  least  winter  in  gome  spot  where  warmth  is  a  certainty.     I  know  wtil 
what  the  Bise  is,  and  what  the  Mwtnd  ;  I  know  how  cold  tho«  h»lf' 
and-half  places  often  are,  and  how  little  protection  you  have  agaiaifi 
cold  whenever  it  does  come ;  if  I  must  leave  England,  I  i-hall  leave  il 
Madeira."     Accordingly  I  left  Southampton  in  a  dense  frost-fog  o» 
29  th  of  January,  and  six  days  afterwards  found  myself  in  a  Uod^ 
flowers  and  sunshine,  with  an  atmosphei*e  like  that  of  a  fine 
June,  only  that  the  sun  was  rather  hotter.     (I  must  add  tli  ?- 

we  were  told,  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  present  season,  \'. 
Liwl  notliing  to  complain  of,  and  only  once  wished  for  a  lire,  n«i 
March  nor  April,  nor  even  the  first  days  of  May,  quite  equalled 
Febi-uary  weather.) 

The  six  days  at  Bca,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  were  extremely 
had  fancied  my^ielf  a  )>etter  sailor  than  T  am,  and,  besides  this,  my 
on  board  the   Tmton  fitted  me  as  tightly  as  a  cnflin  ;  1  could  not 
one   half  inch  to   the   right  or  one  half-inch  to   the   left.     Neit 
the  boat  which  took  me  to  Teneriffc,  nor  in  the  boat  which 
me  away  was  I   avibj^cted  to  the   t^ame  inconvenience ;   and    I 
that  the  Union  Company  will  not  think  me  impertinent  if  I  ventai 
suggest  that  though  a  coffin  mny  be  un  admirable  receptacle  for  a 
bod)%  it  is  exti-cmely  uncomfortable  to  a  living  one.     However^  by 
ing  to  time  and  patience  I  slowly  got  better,  and  landed  with 
powers  of  enjoyment  ready  for  use.     Owing  to  an  inveterate  hnad 
our  passtage  was  a  long  one ;  hnnce,  unfortunately,  wo  ran  do 
north  side  of  Madeira  during  the  night-time,  missing  thereby  all 
the  highest  mountains  from  the  sea.     Of  these  mountains  ri  * 

much  exceed  6,000  feet,  but  they  ore  wonderfully  bold  and  , 
fonn  and  chai'acter,  and  not  to  have  seen  them  from  the  deck  of  the 
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[y  A  mifij^bancA.  These  higher  eminencoa  ai-fi  not  viaihle  from 
'Aough  the  hilla  which  sorroimd  it  arc  supposed  to  reiich  4,000 
Mi  or  tberaUionto  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  shelter  the  town,  more- 
Over,  completely  from  oU  northerly  winds,  ho  that  this  side  of  the  island  in 
JVifitEr  and  the  bo^lnning  of  spring  is  supposed  to  be  warmer  than  the 
hf  «igitt  or  ten  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  on  the  average.  The  lowest 
temperature  ever  recorded  in  Funchal  was  a  fraction  above  46 
;  OS  you  mount  higher  up,  the  atmo^here  beoomeH  more  chilly 
ttibtt  of  oonrse,  and  snow,  though  it  never  lies  long,  is  now  and 
ilie  mqh  upon  the  peaks  within  sight  of  the  town,*  that  is  to  say, 
to  4,000  feet  up,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  inhabitants. 
from  the  roadstead,  or  indeed  from  any  other  point  of  vantage, 
|ue  awemblftge  of  white  houses,  intorsiwrseil  with  gardens, 
■ngar-cane  Mdn,  and  the  like.  It  covers  a  wide  expanse  of 
the  city  proper  gnulu»dly  posses  Into  a  Betriea  of  villa  residences 
mountain  idopes,  to  which  the  wealtliier  inhabitants  betake  them- 
io  summer.  The  streets  of  the  town  itself  are  narrow  and  dirty  ; 
also  diffienlt  to  walk  upon,  owing  to  the  hai-dness  of  the  slippery 
pebbles,  their  onl}'  form  of  pavement;  still,  wherever  there  is  a 
wall  among  the  houses,  you  come  upon  a  profusion  of  lovely 
particularly  great  masses  of  puq»le  Bougainvillea,  mixed  up  with 
•oorlet  geraniums.  This  combination,  gluwing  under  the  brilb'ant 
of  Madeira,  gave  me,  who  am  fond  of  colour,  quite  a  new  sensa- 
the  first  time  that  I  saw  it.  Otherwise,  thoxigh  tlie  upper 
■re  pictureaqne,  pnrticularly  under  the  play  of  the  morning  and 
ulights,  the  manner  in  which  the  ground  is  cut  up  into 
the  soke  of  cultivntion,  with  the  total  abf^enc^  of  large  timber, 
south  side  of  the  inland  a  somewhat  prim  and  formal  appeor- 
Tbors  ore  plenty  of  palms  indeed,  and  a  palm  in  the  open  air  is  a 
loottrnoribcm  eyea;  but  when  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  a  palm, 
loBSlyeaD  hardly  be  considered  a  fine  tree.  Tlio  true  palm  climate, 
told,  n  on  arinnat  mean  of  77  deg,  Fahrenheit  or  thereabouts. 
f  ooorse,  is  much  higher  than  the  average  tempemtiire  of  Madeira. 
p,  tbsrvfore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  or  elsewhere  in  the 
BSgnifieent  growth  and  luxuriant  foliage  raise  the  kind  of  tree 
IwHng  of  into  the  first  rank,  I  cannot  ssy;  looking  at  tlieir 
md  teaturu  and  general  style  of  growth,  I  still  incline  to  the 
that  palms  and  all  such  endogeiis,  if  compared  with  the  real 

of  the  forest,  are  but  plebeian  vegetables  alter  all. 

BStiw  woods  from  which,  as  weare  told,  the  name  of  Madeira  was 

dstired,  ham  tiron  cut  down  with  a  ruthless  hand,  and  though 

bo  fimnd  in  the  interior  of  tlie  inland,  and  on  its  northern  co.'\stfl. 

ik  into  compnratively  small  dimensions.     The  indigenous  cedar 

ths  cathedral,  on  otherwise  agly  and  uninteresiiiig  botldtog, 

risible,  nnd  much  lowor  dovo  than  OiUid  ;  bat 
.  U/cooi»  I  bcliiro. 
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IB  roofed^  lias  pnHrely,  or  all  but  entirely,  (ll*tappcarQj ;  and  though  kc 
Tarietics  of  laiiml  (found  mora  abundiuitly  in  tho  CAnJirifis)  still  siirTCT% 
they  are  not  what  they  once  were,  eitlicr  with  regard  to  tho  extent 
gronnd  they  cover,  or  to  the  dignity  of  ftinglc  trees  among  them 

One  of  the  principal  drawbacks  to  Madeira  is  the  difficulty  of 
alx>ut ;  thei-e  are  no  carriage-roads,  and  the  horse-t  r  Ht«ep  pi 

up  and  down  ;  they  are  also,  aa  I  have  Raid,  almost  i  >-  paved  vitb 

hard  pebbles.  Thia  renders  it  impossible  to  ride  anywhere,  except  ttii 
foot'S'paco,  ao  that  the  time  consumed  in  going  a  few  miles  is  very 
and  the  mode  of  progression  very  tiresome  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ponies,  shod  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  encounter  the  afoiteaid  roads, 
usually  sure-footed  and  good  walkers,  bo  that  within  a  certain 
of  Funchal  pleasant  expeditions  are  to  be  made,  if  you  can  find  tho 
and  the  strength.  Thus  the  fine  mountain  scenery  of  the  Grand 
a  gloomy  goige  into  which  you  look  down  some  2,000  feet  or  so  {roin  thtf 
mountains  overhanging  it — the  Ribioi-o  Frio,  and  other  landtscapes  beiii- 
tiful  of  their  kind,  can  on  woll-chosen  days  be  visited  without  m 
difficulty.  To  get  further  afield  is  not  so  easy;  thera  are  but 
tolerable  hotels  in  the  country  districts,  and  you  never  can  be  sure 
you  will  not  find  the  higher  levels  wrap[>ed  in  mist  or  drendied 
rain,  cvou  whilst  fine  weather  is  prevailing  bolow.  I  am  apeaJdngi 
oouise,  of  the  winter  months ;  anylxnly  who  happened  to  pass  a 
in  Madeira  could,  no  doubt,  visit  all  parts  uf  ihe  island  readily  enongh; 
ho  might  camp  out  at  night,  if  necessary,  and  carry  his  own 
with  him  from  the  town. 

Another   matter  which   diminishes  the   interest  of  a   reaideaneB 
Madeira  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  animal  life  ;  one  of  our  party 
a  siwrtsman,  and  wandered  over  various  districts  with  a 
rifle  and  a  dejected  fowling-piece,  finding  nothing  to  kill ;  one 
hawk,  indeed,  he  shot  on  the  wing  with  a  rifle  bullet,  and  this  put 
in  better  spirits  for  a  day  or  two,  but  he  did  little  more.     AJoDg 
coast,  in  a  boat,  you  may  get  an  occasional  shot  at  a  small  rock 
very  dark  in  plumage ;  but  as  the  clifls  are  bold  and  high,  and  as 
doves,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  keep  close  to  the  tcpr 
difficult  to  do  more  than  frighten  them.     One,  however,  le»  ea 
than  his  brethren,  got  struck,  and  fell  dead  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock ; 
youngest  boatman  undortook  to  bring  him   down :  he  scaled  iho 
with  gi'eat  aj^lity,  and  got  possession  of  the  bird.     When,  howwcTi 
turned  to  come  down,  I  observed  that  he  crossed  himself  first ;  he 
descended  as  actively  and  as  resolutely  as  he  liad  climbed  up 
was  something  very  touching  in  thia  act  of  instinctive  piety,  and  I 
only  hope  that  a  young  Kngli^h  fisherman  in  a  sirailai         ■  ' 
the  manner  of  his  reverence  might  differ  a  little,  would  i 
himself  to  the  care  of  Providence  with  something  of  the  same  re 
spirit.     With  these  ejtceptions,  a  bird,  large  or  smnll,  is  n  rarity ;  I' 
ate  no  rabbits  to  speak  of,  no  bares,  no  deer,  uo  squirrels — notliii 
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ImrdSr  ni)d  lizards  pall  upon  you  aftor  a  time.     One  of 

kTO  mid,  wns  a  sportemun  ;  I  urn  an  amateur  ontotnologist,  and 

of  bo|fe  Uiat  I  should  find  in  Madeira,  and  still  more  in 

mothfl  find  tutterfiios,  if  not  of  a  special,  at  least  of  a  foreign, 

^e  all  of  VIS  muet  remembtir  how  much  is  addtH)  to  the  oliarm 

tnnrcilling   by  the   multitude  of   swallow-tnik,   iritillaries, 

'ell  beauties,  and  otbor  brilliant  insocU — wo  know  how 

»nt  the  mountains,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  groco  of 

keep  the  air  alive  with   the  beauty  of  motion.     Here, 

[to  of  the  mofis  of  hlosaoma,  tho  enilKjranco  of  vegetation, 

koait  constant  fine  weather,  I  do  not  think  I  hare  seen  twenty 

in  diree  months,  and  those  which  have  put  in  an  appearance, 

themflelv):»s  were  not  worth  catching.     A  red  admiral  or  two, 

^keepers,  a  few  painted  la(Ue»i,  a  clouded  yellow,  perhaps,  nnd 

feasible  Mnall  cabbage,  make  up  all   the  varieties  which  have 

I  themselrefi  as  yet ;  for  two  semi-tropical  islands/a  shabby  show 

'  'adeed.     There  was,  I  admit,  one  swift  and  powerful 

^  about  now  and  then ;  he  was  of  a  deep  violet  colour, 

»  Bpiendid  npp^mnce  on  the  wing ;    bo  seemed,  as  far  as  I 

■ly  aa  long  as  our  largest  English  Ubelhda,  with  a  body 

-,  but  he  wns  not  inclined  to  let  me  come  near  enough 

oly.     There  were  also  rumours  of  a   fine  large 

.llfd  tho  Emperor  of  Morocco,  golden  yellow  in 

black  upots ;  he  doos  not,   however,  make  his  appearance 

the  summer,  so  that  I    had  no  hope  of  encountering  him ; 

I  sliould  auppOi«  that  an  implacable  entomologist  who  gave 

hia  pursuit  mi^bt  probably  obtain  in  tlieso  islands  a 

inwM^  worth  ooHecting,  but  that  they  are  too  scarce 

{Massing  by  a  chance  nmat«ur  like  myself. 

absence  of  life  gives,  as  I  have  said,  a  certain  dulness  to 

both  of  Madeira  and  Tenmffe,  and  makcR  one  turn  for 

tlie  rich  colouring  and  Httractiv©  changes  of  a  s€«  that 

ly  in  the  same  mood  for  two  days  together.    I  have  said 

comfortable  inns  out  of  Funchal,  but  this  remark  does 

Craz  (Santa  Cruz  in  Madeira,  I  moan).     The  hotel 

to  A  St'uhor  Gonzalez,  but  is  mainly  upheld  by  the  untiring 

kworlhy  woman  called  Maria.    She  is  a  Poiiuguose  by  birth, 

^|uito  well,  knows  the  requirements  of  Englishmen, 

le  in  her  efibrts  to  please.     This  quiet  inn  is  a  pleasant 

hot  table-d'britea  at  Fonchal,  the  village  may  bo  perhaps 

and  ia  said  to  possess  a  lighter  and  finer  air :  it  iB 

as  A  place  to  make  excursions  from.     A  mile  or  two 

tlie  well-known  Machioo  Bay,  where,  according  to  ti-adition, 

fint  laodod  u{K>n  by  tho  Englishman   Macliin.     T}ie  story 

an  En^ish  esquire,  incnrred  the  reeentmeni  of  a 

the  affi>ctioiM  of  the  daughter  ot  via  c^\e£. 
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He  was  throvn  into  prison,  but  cecapcd,  and  then  persuaded  the 
to  elope  with  him  to  France.  A  violent  tempest  drove  their  reoel  for 
thirteen  days  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  at  last  tbey  found  theo- 
sclves  in  a  «mall  brig  on  the  shores  of  an  unknown  inland.  Here  \hej 
Unded,  but  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage  had  exhausted  the  strength  of 
Hachin's  companion,  Anna  D'Arfet — she  died  there,  and  wa&  then 
buried.  The  fragments  of  a  cross  erected  over  her  grave  are  still  »b<yini 
by  the  Machico  villagers.  Her  lover  did  not  long  8ur\'ive  her,  ' 
cx>mpanion8,  in  their  attempt  to  sail  away  home,  fell  into  the  bo;:  -i  .. 
the  Moors.  During  their  captivity,  they  spoke  of  this  island  to  n 
old  Portuguese  pilot,  who,  on  being  ransomed  and  returning  to  his  ova 
country,  suggested  and  accompanied  the  first  expedition  to  Madoo, 
which  thus  became  a  dependency  of  PortugaL  Soepticism  of  course  hH 
boon  at  work  upon  this  old  national  talc,  but  there  seems  no  roaaoo  for 
r^ccting  the  loi^end,  except  that  it  is  a  legend,  and  that  the  fashion&bk 
wisdom  of  the  hour  pronounces,  as  usual,  anHhing  which  bos  long 
n  matter  of  popular  belief  to  be  of  necessity  incredible ;  otherwise 
narrative  hangs  perfectly  well  together  in  all  its  parts,  and  moi 
furnishes  a  reason  why  the  Portuguese  Government  sent  out 
expedition  a  little  later  to  discover  the  island  so  reported  to 
reason  which  otherwise  would  be  wanting.  Beyond  this  bay  you 
proceed  in  a  boat,  along  another  range  of  rugged  and  lofty  clifis,  to 
supposed  fosail-beds  at  the  extremity  of  the  island— ^theae  fosstla 
apparently  concretions  of  lime,  which  have  put  on  tbc  appearsAce 
branches  or  roots,  as  the  case  may  be.  An  ignorant  person  wouH  b 
that  they  had  formed  themselves  round  real  pieces  of  wood,  and 
these  have  decayed,  leaving  their  form  to  the  encompassing  stone; 
geologists,  I  faucy,  put  this  opinion  aside  and  look  upon  them  as 
what  they  are,  merely  in  ol>e(lience  to  some  caprice  of  uatm-e  ;  they 
not,  according  to  them,  fossils  ut  all,  but  mei-cly  a  good  imitiktioD 
fossils.  Beyond  these  so-called  fossil-beds  you  find  a  sandy  doi 
covered  mostly  with  short  grass.  After  walking  across  this  down  for  al 
half  a  mile  you  find  yourself  on  the  north  coast  of  Mjideira.  From 
the  expeditionist,  if  I  may  coin  such  a  word  for  the  nonce,  looks 
upon  a  double  sea — 

Et  in  modiis  audit  duo  littom.  campli. 
This  north  coast,  moreover,  is  well  worth  visiting  in  all  its  parta,  as 
even  finer  and  bolder  than  the  one  on  the  Funchal  side.     The 
besides  being  excellent  oars,  are  very  civil  obligiog  fellows ;  they 
your  Iiuicheon-basket,  and  show  you  everything  worth  looking  at 
you  land.     Madre  D'Agua  is  another  spot  well  worth  \iKiting 
Santa  Oniz.     After  n  long  ascent  you  reach  a  sort  of  pUitform  am 
bold  rough  hills ;  from  thence  you  look  down  and  up  th  rough  gorgos,  a. 
which  is  conducted  in  a  series  of  casoafles  to  the  deep  glen  uxulera* 
yoa   one  of  those  lovadas  or  I'^ulatod  watercourses  npon  which 
ility  of  Madeira  do|>enda.     But  perhaps  the  most  beaotifal  laada 
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■■■■m)  proepect  from  the  little  village  of  Lama^res.  You 
PBHHwIl-tniok  to  a  place  called  Antonio  di  Hernia  nfter  which 
rge  into  a  path  more  like  an  Knglish  lane,  with  trees  and  flowors 
vide,  than  the  usual  Madeira  road.  You  proceed  along  this  path 
DCHBt)  to  some  hilU  of  moderate  height,  which  are  covered  with 
wood,  Spanish  chestnuts,  varieties  of  laurels,  pines,  and  other 
rbft  far-spreading  purple  Atlantic  is  on  your  right,  whilst 
tlj"  close  at  hand,  though  in  reality  a  long  way  off,  plunges  down 
you  into  the  sea  the  tQagnt6cent  cliff  known  m  Penna  D'Eqiua, 
agle'a  Wing,  and  on  your  left  in  front  lies  a  gorge  with  hills  on 

fcEife  ;  then  a  second  valley  intervenes.  Beyond  this  tower  rise, 
be  praipect,  all  the  highest  mountains  of  the  island.  It  is  true 
I  have  said  before,  none  of  these  mountains  much  exceed 
ro  measurement,  bat  still  their  forms  are  wonderfully 
•]ue;  so  that  as  we  watched  the  white  semi-translucent 
g  from  one  peak  to  another,  about  1,000  feet  below  sum- 
which  snow  was  atiU  gUtteriug  against  a  semi-tropical  sxm^ 
dsificult  to  imagino  anything  more  beautiful  in  its  own  way 
:  nation  of  sea  and  light  and  cloud,  with  the  c1l£Es, 
loreeta  un  all  sides  of  us. 
t  of  the  above  mountains  is  Pico  Ruivo,  the  red  peak.  In 
Mitm  it  is  sufficiently  noceasible,  and  acconlingly  the  a&cent  waa 
Living  Santa  Anna,  a  little  hamlet  of  the  north,  in  the  mom- 
ytm  by  a  series  of  climbings,  thi'ough  i>lantAtigna  of  the  Pinvs 
1.  On  getting  beyond  tliero  you  pass  into  tlie  region  of  the  tree 
»«  plant  much  used  in  Madeira  for  firewood.  It  grows,  how- 
ich  more  luxuriantly  in  Tenoriffe,  and  therefore  I  shall  keep 
Ave  to  say  about  it.  After  labouring  up  for  some  time,  you 
what  may  be  called  the  fal^e  top ;  this  eminence  is  scaroely 
the  true  pe*k,  but  it  h  separated  h-om  it  by  a  wide  gap,  so 
[  have  to  descend  again  for  nearly  an  hour,  with  the  aame  tree 
KTOwio^  round  aliont  you,  till  the  bottom  of  the  dip  is  reached. 
•oos  yon  proeeed  to  master  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The 
steep,  witlk  but  little  vegetation,  aiid  ends  in  a  very  narrow 
can  only  be  got  at  by  a  rough  scramble.  When  there,  yon 
id  viijw  of  the  northern  sea,  with  tbo  Penna  D'Aquia,  of 
TO  alrrady  spokf'n.  on  your  flank,  whilst  the  neighbouring 
patiicuUrly  the  strungcly  contorted  pinnacles  of  the  Canaria 
UmmbssIvqs  grandly  around.  Tho  view  on  the  land  side  is 
worthy  of  all  admiration,  but  though  the  sun  was 
w1m*«  wnnUKKl,  at  ii  certain  ditit&DCO  beneath  a  thick  cloud 
tiB  and  the  lower  ground,  ho  thiit  wc*  saw 
OD^  '  „  l>'4  Uicre  was  th«  su^ostion  of  a  ribbit,  which 
1  tuic-tvfO  e&citenumt;  by  ua,  however,  rabbita  had  been  seen 
i  favnoe  wc  roraained  comparatively  impoasivti,  and  tunuxl 
lowards  lunchfiou.     Here,  however,  a  slight  diUicully  axtui«. 
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Tho  pxx>miBe(l  fountain  did  not  tarn  np^  and  bat  for  the  sncmr  still  lingv^ 
ing  about  the  rIfU  and  crevices  of  the  hilU  we  should  hare  bad  nothingto 
drink  but  strong  Madeiru — not  a  very  refreshing  bevexage  aAer  a  long  inll 
under  a  broiling  sun.  HowevoTt  with  time  and  under  a  waim  tempentmv 
Madeira  and  snow  became  Madeira  and  water,  and  the  difficult}-  vb 
solved.  On  going  down,  the  sea  of  mist  into  which  we  were  aboot  to 
plunge  contrasted  in  a  striking  manner  with  the  extraordinarilv  brilLuut 
sunshine  overhead ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  in  we  had  to  go,  aad  (o 
crawl  for  about  half  an  hour  through  a  gloom  im]>enetrable  to  thu  ^ 
except  for  a  foot  or  two  in  front.  Out  of  this  we  emerged  into  a  gr^  sari 
of  day,  which  accompanied  us  for  the  remainder  of  our  descent,  soil  lb 
party  found  itself  at  Santa  Anna  by  seven  o'clock,  with  a  good  &p(ietit«  fct 
dinnei-.  The  dinner  itself,  however  (Hke  the  poetry  of  Kingsley's  friod 
. — which  he  criticised  with  his  usual  impetuosity  to  tho  author's  face»' 
had  rashly  submitted  it  to  him  in  the  hopes  of  a  favourable  opinion),' 
"not  good— tur  bad." 

This  is  but  an  imperfect  account  of  a  very  beautiful  island, 
was  not  possible  for  me,  whilst  staying  there,  to  explore  it  mors 
pletely,  so  that  my  descriptions  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are 


The  Deseutas. 

The  Besertas  are  three  small  islets,  about  24  miles  &om 
towai*dfl  the  south-east.  They  are  not  entirely  unlike  Ilenn, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Guernsey,  though  somewhat  farther  off ! 
lilliputisn  continent  round  which  they  take  rank  as  belongings, 
wear  a  purple  aspect,  as  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  SanU 
Hotel,  and  together  with  Porto  fcJanto,  I  suppose,  helped  to  give 
name  of  the  Purple  Islands  to  the  whole  Madeira  group  ;  for  w,  wbI 
told,  is  the  group  described  in  a  letter  from  Juba,  King  of  Jhlauritaaii 
the  Emperor  Augustus.     It  is  poaidble,  however,  that  the  orchil 
which  yields  a  purple  dye  of  some  value,  and  is  stall  found  among 
rocks  (being,  in  fact,  the  one  thing  connecting  them  with  the 
and  oommei'oe  of  tlie  world),  may  have  been  gnthcrcd  from  Madein 
Porto  Santo  as  well,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  and  that  their  titlo 
called  the  Purple  Islands  rested  ujion  tliat.    The  most  beautiful  thing 
nected  with  these  craggy  islets  is  the  manner  in  which  the  February 
after  rising  l^ehind  them,  turns  the  Kpot  of  sea  between  tlie  two 
ones  into  an  expanse  of  liquid  gold,  reminding  OB  of  the  heavenly 
ment  admired  by  Mammon  so  pertinaciously,  as  Milton  tells  n«, 
his  fall  into  Hades.     Later  on  in  the  year,  either  the  rising  sun  abj 
place  a  little,  or  else  the  effect  produced  itself  before  I  was  awake, 
March  and  April  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  kind.     This  is  about  il^ 
ftladeira  residents  in  general  have  to  do  with  the  dependencies  in  qor 
They  are  seldom  visited,  being  somewhat  di&cult  to  Un<l  on,  and 
iDg  few  temptations  to  an  exploiter.    However,  a  statement  tliAt 
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by  numerous  wild  guats  induced  iifl  to  go  over  in  a  boat. 
goate,  but  were  told  on  our  relum  that  it  waa  useloes  to 
tban  is  that  nuumer;  tfaat,  aniens  certain  strategical  operations 
by  a  large  party,  stationing  tiiomBetvcs  at  certain  weU- 
wLUst  tbe  rest  of  the  island  is  banted  oTor  and  turned 
by  an  army  of  beaters,  no  goat  will  ever  Rufler  himaelf  to 
Tliis  certainly  was  true,  ns  far  as  we  were  concerned,  though 
tiint*d  %ritU  good  6old-gla^8ea  every  nook  and  cranny  for  several 
Wo  should  have  been  glad,  no  doubt,  to  have  received  this  intel- 
JMot%  and  not  after,  an  ex|)edition  ;  still,  the  larger  island  is  a 
lioos place.  We  also  brought  liack  a  number  of  rabbits — differing, 
nggetted,  in  some  respects  fi-om  the  common  type.  We  were  asked 
for  a  scientific  friend,  Eomc  of  the  skins  under  that  impression, 
kini  of  Darwin  in  tho  distance.  The  request,  however,  was  mode 
pttll  tbo  akins  having  been  unfortunately  sold  or  thrown  away  by  the 
Besides  the  mbbits,  we  ntiirted,  though  without  securing,  a 
liich,  if  wild,  as  seemed  to  be  the  case,  must  have  drilled 
vf  Africa,  or  perhaps  from  one  of  the  smaller  Canary 
used,  I  l>elie\'0,  a  certain  number  of  yeai-s  ago,  to  abound  in 
tbe  Onuid  Canarr,  though  1  could  hear  nothing  of  them  there 
landing,  you  bavo  to  climb  up  some  800  or  1,000  feet,  till  you 
tc^  of  tbe  cliff,  when  you  6nd  that  the  rocks  suddenly  open  out, 
down  the  centre  of  the  island  a  deep  wedge-like  v^ey,  the 
of  which  are  clothed  with  rough  grass.  The  theory  of  the 
fiibennen  is  that  this  hollow  was  the  mould  in  which  the 
■land,  a  mere  cluster  of  jagged  rocks,  was  originally  formed 
unknown  period  it  was  raised  from  its  place  by  volcanic 
and  oast  upon  tbe  neighbouring  sea,  leaving  its  original 
a  as  we  now  find  it  (Tho  great  Caldera  or  Cauldron  in 
of  PalnuL,  a  gulf  of  enormous  depth,  has  the  same  theory 
It  oa  ft  lu^er  scale  Ijy  the  Spanish  fishermen  of  the  Canaries ; 
m  potcnlste  than  the  Peak  of  Teneriflb  having  been  fluug,  as 
Q«l  of  that  abyss  into  its  present  position.) 
Ihe  middle  of  this  dell  a  stream  runs  in  tho  rainy  season, 
>d  of  April  there  were  only  Htoncs  and  gravel  to  mark  its 
ndi  island  contains,  in  the  way  of  vegetation,  a  patch  or  two  of 
|iims(UMi  PtHUS  marititna  mentioned  above),  a  certain  quantity  of 
3aal  of  coarse  grass,  and  a  few  oats.  In  the  way  of  aniinal 
pWnty  of  rabbits — differing  ]>erha{w,  as  I  have  said,  in  some 
tbe  eommon  English  rabbit — which  are  visible,  and  a  pro- 
btrl  of  goats,  which  are  quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  or 
•3re  reinlbroed  by  a  telescope.  A  zealous  entomologist,  or 
if  he  praf«rs  that  title,  may  also  go  over,  in  the  hojte  of 
a  gigantic  sfiider,  whose  bite  is  said  to  be  sometimes  fatal ; 
ho  bo  a  real  onthoriast  in  bis  vocation,  he  is  bound  to  under- 
Idpv  M  then  is  no  dhancc  of  his  getting  bitten  by  llie  crcsA.va<^ 
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ftnywhere  else.  The  shepberda  or  goat-herds  or  orchil-gAtherer*  who 
establish  themselves  in  this  out-of-the-way  place  from  time  to  time,  if  thfj 
"wish  to  commimicate  quickly  with  Madeira  have  no  other  iDMns  of 
doing  so  than  by  lighting  explanatory  fires — one,  I  believe,  if  they  want 
water,  two  for  an  illness,  three  for  a  death,  and  so  on.  I  do  cot  knov 
that  I  have  anything  further  to  say  about  the  Desertas,  except  tW  the 
expedition  take^  at  least  the  whole  of  a  long  day,  and  that  as  the  an 
breaks  roughly  on  their  outlying  points,  you  are  not  unlikely  topli 
ducking  either  when  you  land  or  as  you  depart. 

On  April  9  we  started  at  night  in  a  boat  called  the  Coan^  bt 

TeneriiTe.  Our  starting  there  was  unlucky  in  two  ret>[>ect«i.    First,  we  bid 

to  pass  a  couple  of  nights  on  board.     The  captain  foresaw  that  he  moiCi 

anyhow,  arrive  too  late  in  the  evening  to  have  his  vessel  cleared  it 

ODoe ;  hence  he  grew  eoonomical  over  his  coals,  and  kept  the  vcsmI  il 

half-speed ;  we  were,  therefore,  thirty-six  hours  on  our  passage  ixistetdtf 

twenty-four.     We  also  missed  seeing  the  Peak  of  Tenerifib  rise  gradaillf 

out  of  the  sea,  as  it  was  dark  before  we  got  near  the  island.    Tat 

situation  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  principal  town,  is  striking,  but  ugly ;  tf 

you  oome  into   the   bay,   or   roadstead   rather,   a  long  range  of  hilli 

Btretches  seawards  on  your  right.     These  hills,  wliich  may  be  from  1.^ 

to  1,800  feet  in  height,  are  grim  volcanic  ridges,  tortured  into  all  eortiaf 

uncomfortable  shapes  by  Uie  aubteiTaneau  Qve  which  bos  lifled  thtt 

up.     They  are,  as  I  have  said,  thoroughly  ugly,  barren  as  death,  ioJ 

wearing  a  iiialignniit  i>cowI,  as  If  they  were  meditating  some  miMlutf' 

in  secret  j  nor,  indeed,  is  this  unlikely,  as  experienced  geologists  exptrt 

the  next  Tenerifie  eruption,   whenever  it   happens,  to  break  fortli  in 

these  quarters.     On  the  left  the  shore  is  flat,  with  a  range  of  mounUin* 

nearly  parallel  to  it,  some  distance  inland.     Far  away  to  the  east  tltf 

heights  of  Gran  Canai'ia  are  occasionally  visible,  but  this  depcmL^  e>- 

tircly  on  the  state  of  the  atnioHphero.     AVe  saw  them  only  once  (thudgb 

they  "wero  then  perfectly  distinct)  during  our  stay  at  Santa  Cruz.    Ti* 

town  of  Santa  Cruz,  though  leas  populous,  is  cleaner  and  altogetliiT  « 

better  kind  of  city  than  FuncLal  ;  the  streets  are  more  level,  wider,  at*i 

better  paved,  so  thiit  you  can  walk  about  it  without  being  entangled  ii 

unsavoury  lanoH,  or  slipping  u[X)n  greasy  basaltic  ])cbbles.     There  is 

an  excellent  cnrriitgo-road,  and  carnages  are  easy  to  hire.     Hence  yoa 

not  feel  cooped  up  or  cabined  in  as  is  the  case  in  Madeira.     The 

ronnd  Santa  Cruz  is  arid,  with  hai'dly  any  vegetation.     The  one 

that  strikes  you  at  first  is  the  assemblage  of  cochineal  cactuses,  aU 

in  linen  greatcoats ;  this  practice,  whicli  gives  the  plants  a  moat 

appearance,  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  the  insects,  when 

reach  maturity,  fmm  tumbling  about  and  getting  lost.     Some  yow 

this  cochineal   tradfi  was  a  veiy  prosperous  one,  but  of  late  yew* 

many  new  dyes  and  chemical  processes  have  been  discovered  that  it 

experienced  a  check  ;  these  dyes  are  much  cheaper  than  the  out 

duced  from  the  cactus,  and  to  a  great  extent  have  driven  it  out  of 
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pRWiariffo  rin«fi  have  iklso  suffered,  like  thoHO  of  Madeira, 

I  of  tlifl  PhyUtxC'^a  vasiatrixj  »o  that  thei-o  is  at  present,  I 
tall  (Iv^treifri  in  the  country.  The  land  is  cultivated  on 
Bl/-|irotits,  the  farmer  Ending  the  seed,  *tc.,  and  sharing 
(ii  the  owner  of  the  estate.  This  tenure,  I  believe,  is  a 
bnuffhotit  the  souUiern  countries  of  Kurope,  and  answ^^rs, 
'vol!  fti*  irnwt  olIuTs.  On  leaving  8anta  Cruz,  the  first 
[podition  18  through  Laguna,  the  old  ca^^iul  of  TencritTo,  to 
[)rt>tava  (Uier«  aro  two  town-s  in  the  district  so  called,  tho 
^OtvUoy  and  the  port)  is  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  part  of 
The  vale  of  Orotava,  as  they  call  it — though  it  is  rather  a 
from  the  Pealc  of  Teneriffe  and  its  adjoining  mountains  than 
I — is  v«ry  rich  in  com,  and  abounds  in  fruit-trees  of  vnrioiia 
kMrtieaUrly  a  line  species  of  plum.  But  rich  and  fruitful 
^^tf  it  is  hardly  equal  in  beauty  to  many  part^  of  3tadcira, 
HltiMii  <moe,  we  rather  regretted  having  taken  the  trouble  to 
te  Peak  of  Teneriffo  itself  is  somewhat  disapptunting: 
»nally  lofly,  as  xa  Mont  Blanc ;  it  Ls  not  snbtimo  like  tlte 
kutiful  with  tho  beauty  of  Uie  Juiigfrnu.  At  the 
Acknowledge,  certiiiu  merits  of  its  owu  ;  in  the  first 
upwards  at  it  from  the  coaat,  it  shows  fur  its  full 
not  a  common  merit  in  high  mountains;  secondly*  b«*ing 
our  viiit  heavily  coated  with  snow,  it  contrasted  very 
the  lonf;  rollers  of  the  Atlantic,  glittcnng  in  the  suu- 
(Mry  broke  tumultuoosly  along  the  rough  l>o.ich  uf  Orotava, 
b^atnofi  of  a  keeti  northerly  gale  ;  and,  thirdly,  though  not 
Mip^  height^  absolutely  considered,  it  is  still  so  much  higher 
^^no  odJACvnt  ridges  thut  it  doen  aeseH  for  itaolf  a  kind 
^Htoinenoo  ovei*  the  vassal  hills  that  suri-ound  it ;  they  are 
■HnUy  mere  feudatories  of  their  legitimate  soveroigu  Uie 
Ikin^  of  the  Atlantic  I'ollera,  we  observed  here  a  very  beau- 
kBomal  cifect  of  colour  among  thorn  ;  tho  wind,  at  I  have 
0lcfm^y  on  shore,  so  that  tho  sea  kept  fx)unng  in  huge 
to  break  with  great  violence  upon  tbe  Orotava  rock;*. 
r,  a«  each  wave  waa  in  tlie  act  of  turning  over,  and  junt 
it«n  into  foam,  the  sunlight  caught  it  sidewAyg,  and 
purple  into  a  lovely  emerald  giixm.  This 
::u,  as  u  matter  of  courno,  and  we  jtl<>od  tlipro 
HoDt  With  v«ry  gt^eat  delight,  till  the  spray,  daahiug  over 
til  incoming  tide,  gave  us  broad  hintj$  to  be  olT. 
I,  1  iMwd  hartlly  say,  the  place  whvre  the  famous  dragou- 
fl<''  trough  so  many  centuries.     Ita  ugt?  haA  been 

it'  •rent  Y)otauiata,  but   by  none,  I   believe,  at 

UwMaao4  yivim.  Uamboldt,  I  fancy,  when  he  saw  it  at 
bfl  of  tUo  oevitury,  some  Gfty  yearn  befom  \\a  final  dobtruction, 
tUftn  ouBtoace  wen  longer  than  that.    He  oonitidon^d  \t,  ^V 
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any  rate,  as  probably  the  oldest  tree,  the  oldest  form  of  organic  hie, 
may  say,  to  bo  found  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  It  was  blown  down 
January  3,  18G3,  in  a  tremendous  hurricane,  which  lasted  for 
days,  and  a  mad  peasant  woman  set  fire  to  the  trunk  after  it  had  bcBD 
prostrated,  so  that,  in  Scripture  phrase,  "  the  place  thereof  knoweth  H 
00  more."  As  this  tree  h:i8  l>oen  ima^iDatively  identified  on  ground 
that  are  rt-iilly  not  unf)lausible  witli  the  legend  of  Hercules — of  U* 
golden  apples — and  of  the  Lslnnds  of  the  blest,  it  must,  on  the  lowwt 
computation,  have  readied  a  green  ohl  age  l>efore  the  son  of  Almtwmi, 
some  three  thouiiand  years  ago,  sat  down  under  its  hideous  bnmcfctf 
(there  are  few  things  more  hideous  than  a  dragon-tree)  and  sucked  tti« 
first  oranges  recorded  in  liiBtoiy.  All  the  facta  connected  with  Ucimiai 
tend  to  prove  that  he  was  of  a  tough  and  rugged  constitutioa,  wludi 
was  lucky  for  him ;  had  he  \-)can  a  thin-skinned  hero  like  the  diriw 
Achillee,  he  would  certainly,  after  killing  the  dragon  of  Teneriffe,  hin 
run  away  from  its  mosquitoes  (for  they  bite  most  venomomily),  in  wtasb 
case  the  Canarioa  would  hardly  have  taken  rank  as  tlie  islands  of 
hlest.  One  observation  of  the  great  German  savant  strikes  me 
very  funny  one.  He  finds  a  tree  in  Teneriffe  which,  according  to 
is  the  oldest  tree  in  the  world  j  **but,"  says  he,  **  it  is  not  a 
the  island  j"  and,  therefore,  in  prehistoric  times,  the  Guaurhes,  or 
inhabitants,  must  have  had  some  connection  with  India.  It  does  iMf\ 
course,  follow  that  the  oldest  tree  was  also  the  first  tree  in  the  worid; 
but  still,  in  the  absence  of  an  oldfir,  one  would  suppose  it  to  belong  * 
the  place  where  it  grow,  and  I  must  opine  that  if  the  roan's  name 
}>een  O'Hnmboldt  instead  of  Humboldt,  and  he  bad  cone  from 
instead  of  Berlin,  his  remark  would  have  been  treated  as  a  bulh 
Another  interesting  sight  to  be  seen  in  Orotava  is  its 
botanical  gaixlen.  This  garden  was  established  in  the  beginning 
century,  a  few  years  before  Humboldt  visited  the  place;  it  was 
lished,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  following  object.  An 
native  of  the  island  discovered  that  TcneriOe  was  so  happQy  sitaattfl* 
point  of  latitude,  and  so  happily  endowed  in  point  of  climate,  thtt 
known  plants  would  grow  in  it  somewhere  or  otlier.  This  gentleman,  tlii 
fore,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  his  niitive  comitry  a  kind  of  hilfi 
house  between  the  Tropica  and  Europe;  he  sought,  accordingly, to 
in  his  gardens  the  most  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  £rom  all  pftrt^ 
teach  them  to  bear  an  increase  or  diminution  of  heat,  and  then  to  iati^ 
duce  them  northwai'ds  or  southwards,  as  the  case  might  be,  tbmcuidK 
ing  the  world  at  large.  Kature,  however,  will  not  be  dictated  to;  rit 
requires  to  bo  coaxed,  and  the  exj)eriment  failed.  The  garden,  bowcw, 
remains,  and  is  full  of  flourishing  ti-eea  and  sihrube  from  everyq«»rt» 
The  sandal-troo,  with  its  fragi-aut  golden  bloBsoms,  the  Fieus  intf^riA 
with  ita  strange  fruit  growing  directly  out  of  the  trunk.  Mid  fiV 
varieties  of  palm,  are  among  the  choicest  productions  of  the  donaai 
after  all,  however,  these  exotics  m\ist  yield  the   post  of  hoaotw  Ifi  * 
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pinCf  the  ^*  Pinus  Canaritnitiit/'     Tliia   pin©  is  now,  I    believe, 

rluKt  rare  in  Teneriffe,  but  it  alill  grows  abundantly  on  the  Palma 

Ik,  ftiul  ftlso,  I  am  told,  on  those  of  tho  Grand  Canary.     It  is  n  alow- 

trec,  I  admit,  but  offers  to  tho  plfrntor  one  of  tho  movt  valuable 

to  be  found  an^'^vhcre — a  wood  which  I  should  much  Hko  to  8oe 

•mt'of  our  colonifH.     Slonsieur  Villcpred,  the  intelligent 

itor  uf  tU©  gv^nUns,  siKjlce  of  it  with   tlie  utuioKt  eu- 

and,  indeed,  iu  all  the  old  churches  and  all  the  old  honaes 

kbottt  the  wood   was  there  to  speak  for  itself.     It   is   of  a  fine 

dee|i  yellow  in  colour,  veiy  hard  and  heavy,  and,  so  to  speak, 

ly  indestructible,  seeing  thiit  it  remains  as  fresh  and  firm  as  the 

fint  laid  down  in  buildings  four  or  five  huudi'e<l  yeai^  old,  tho  ' 

of  which  had  crumbled,  or  was  rapidly  ammbling,  into  ruina. 

poaamnen,  according  to  Monsiear  Yillepred,  tlio  i-are  facility  of 

up  anew  fix)m  the  root  after  having  been  cut  down,     ITiia  tree 

Be  would  think,  improve  St.  Helena,  which  is  on  the  ro:id  between 

and  Africa;  and  if  tho  replanting  of  Cyprus  (I   beg  pardon 

nidn^  a  word   so  calculated   to   cxcito  angry  pasaioiu^)    be  judged 

ifftl'  •  w  a  niount.'unouH  country  like  Teneriffe,  Cyprus  has 

.hot  limnte  like  Tenoriffe,  and  might  be  more  congenial  to 

tree  1  spoak  of  Uian  the  moiAt  and  rebixing  air  of  Madorra,  which  haa 

b«en  auppoflttMl  to  suit  it.     At  any  rat<»,  if  I  wore  Jungle-vizier,  as 

Orieutid  once  called  the  First  CommL«ioTjerof  Woods  and  Foi-ests, 

d  low  for  proper  jdooea  till  I  found  a  home  for  the 

our  dominions. 

Tb(»  only  other  landitcupe  iu  Toneri6re  to  which  I  shall  refer  ia  the 
ibrait  of  liftgtma.  These  evergreen  laui>el  forcats  (and  they,  too, 
(o  cieate  and  sustain  i>ermancnt  springs  of  water,  might  be 
VmAiI  in  CVprus  or  elsewhere)  covered  at  one  time  much  larger 
fai  Tenrrific  and  the  Canaries  than  they  do  now.  KtilK  however, 
aiesc&rctdy  to  bo  seen  elsewhere,  and  are  beautiful  in  themselves. 
lalb  lidiisd  Ljiguna  Hi>read  out  in  a  sort  of  semidrcle  for  several 
flaiqgpttrbapH  1,^00  feet  above  tho  level  of  tlie  (own,  which  is 
KKM  2,000  fvct  higher  than  Santa  Cru/.  Tliis  semicircle  is  entirely 
firtMB  lop  to  bottom,  with  forest,  and  the  forest  is  mainly  composed 
'UiOvU.  These  biupcls  ai^  of  four  diflerent  kinds,  the  Laurus  Canari- 
Uio  Jjaunu  Tiif  tlie  iMurus  fin/ic(i,  and  the  Lnintg  Hurtmsana. 
\\y  thry  have  all  j*omething  of  tlie  same  nsjioct  and  cliarocter  •  8tiJl 
k  »  safficiciit  diHieirenco  in  their  leaves  and  manner  of  growth  to 
ft  gmtdful  variety ;  and  if  that  were  not  imongh,they  arvint«:'rmixed 
niyrxl<%  4nd  al^o  with  an  abundiiut  gi-owth  of  thv  trec-hcather,  a 
«brob  ftlotit  tho  sino  of  a  tnll  holly.  This  tree-heather  is  cov^iTed  In 
wiili  white  and  purple  blonoma,  but  wa8  naturally  liare  of 
in  ApdL  The  wood  is  also  full  of  attractive  ferns,  nor  were  cino- 
matAOg  at  our  feet  to  a4ld  to  the  charm  of  the 
pltoiant  houn  there,  obtaining  at  the 
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tune  tho  finoet  view  of  the  Peak  wn  had  yet  Aeen.  To  mjahortfi^H 
eyes  (and  for  certain  remote  efiecUi,  such  im  those  of  a  slatTy  ni^ti  ifl 
<>othic  interior  in  the  twilight,  or  of  a  distant  range  of  mountainH,  I  fl 
not  sure  that  shurt-adght  is  a  dLsfld\'anta^)  tho  Hood  of  mitit  oDrirrlo^ 
the  lower  half  of  tho  mountain,  fringed  as  it  was  with  a  white  ctlging  of 
more  deEnito  cloud,  looked  like  a  I'oal  sea,  and  the  snow-topped  conial 
hill  above  it  gave  one  the  iileu  of  a  solitai-y  volcano  rising;  sheer  ont  iif_ 
waves  which  were  breaking  in  foflm  round  its  base.  After  this  woi 
nothing  in  Teneiiffe  wurth  recording,  and  were  glad  to  return 
Madeira  by  the  Corisco.  Our  passage  was  not  a  comfurtjible  one; 
was  it  improved  by  our  having  to  take  in  tow  a  vessel  belonging 
well-known  firm  of  L;im]x)rt  and  Holt.  She  had  broken  her 
and  been  drifting  about  for  ton  days  before  she  fuU  in  with  ns.  It  ffftx 
well  that  she  did  so,  as  when  we  fotind  her  hhe  was  perfi*ctly  helpl(.«^  I 
wish  I  could  add  that  this  comparatively  hanulesH  occi<lent  woa  theooly 
mishap  which  hiut  taken  pluce  of  lato  in  thoHS  neas,  but  the  loM  of  Uh) 
American,  and  the  arrival  ofBomo  of  the  wrecked  pafisengera  in  a 
of  tem^xtraiy  destitution,  immediately  followed  our  return  to  Madeil 
and  since  then  tho  Srrnyal,  with  otlior  ])asRen;^6rB  from  tlie  same 
picked  up  by  her  in  the  oj)on  Atlantic,  has  had  to  bo  run  aahorel 
Falma,  leaving  two  boats  of  the  Americnn  still,  as  I  write, 
for.  God  grant  that  they  may  have  been  fallen  in  with  by  801 
that  has  not  yet  been  able  to  communicate  with  England. 

I  have  attached  to  this  paper  a  li-st  of  troes  and  shniljs  l»elol 
Madeira,  wiitteu  out  forme  by  Dr.  Gmbham.  It  will,  I  am  rum*, int 
many  of  your  readers.  To  Dr.  Grabham,  Mr.  Addison,  the 
chaplain  at  Madeira,  Dtlr.  and  Mris.  l)undas.  of  Tenerifie,  and  otiiers 
welcomed  me  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  did  their  best  to  makv  nij 
enforced  absence  from  England  as  agreeable  as  possible,  I  can  only  rpiom 
my  warmeet  thankn. 

Tes  hore  Prouixekt  Indigenous  Flahts  or  Mabeuiu. 

77te  TU   (Launis  fcetens),  ^gantic  tree,  black,   beautifully 
wood ;  growing  equally  well  on  th*'  mount(iina  and  at  sea  level. 

Thfi  Laurel   (Laurus  Canariengis),   found  everywhere,  6Uing  v 
valleys,  fragi*ant  like  L,  iiohilis,  constituting  mainly  tho  Madeira  fi 

Jiarbtisana  (Laurus  Barbuaana).    Large  tret^  found  scattered  amoo; 
tho  former. 

Vin/tatioo  (Pex-sea  Indica).     Magnificent  tree  with  spreading  foiiRgp 
red  in  autumn;  yields  an  excellent  mahogany,  like  Honduraa  m.* 
wavy  and  close-grained. 

The  above  are  the  lauraccous  plants  ;  but  amongst  theiu  are : — 

An  Ilex  (11^  Ferado)^  a  beautiful  hoUy  with  grand  berrieerandufttill 
commoner  ilex. 

Hero  lind  there,  chiefly  in  gardens,  the  dnigon-tree  and  a  bewi 
juni|kor,  Junipenu  oxyer.(lruji,  formerly  attaining  great  aiae.     Tho 
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e  yew,  Tax\u  btuxtJfa,  are  the  only  indigenoufi  Coxufers. 
in  lieDBO   forests,  the   Portugal    Ao-called   laurel    Cera$u$ 
not  less  in  stitture  tb&n  our  loftiest  EngliAh  elms,  covered  in 
tmspcakable  profision  of  flowers. 
DOW  and  then  a  nntire  Pittoaporum,  P.  wriaceum^  with  creamy 
.1  fragrant  flowers. 
whole  districts  of  bUberry,  only  slightly  different  from  the 
form. 

jngst  all  the  foregoing  one  or  two  heaths.  Erica  arhorea,  especi- 
Urkable  for  the  largo  tree  it  becomes  in  damp  places. 
of  the  loToliest  native  trees  is  CUthra  arhorea,  the  Portugueeo 
an  ericaceous  plant  of  lanrel-liko  growth;  iiiu^*Tilarly  but 
\j  absent  from  the  other  Atlantic  islands,  and  peculiar  to 
—though  Bometimefi  cultivated  in  Eni^laud  as  the  lilj/  of  the 
le — with  masses  of  fragrant  MoRsom. 
Iter  ericaceous  plant,  the  arbutMs  of  onr  English  gardens,  is 

I  in  Madeira. 
lo  be  mentioned,  as  found  on  edges  of  almast  all  cliffs,  a  peculiar 
fttoclc,  a  myrtle,  a  dwarf  jasmine,  J.  odoratunmuM^  Echium 
p,  with  large  blue  spikes  of  flowers. 

ha  ^ratisnma  h  the  alligator  pear,  equally  at  home  with  P. 
d  spreading  fa«t. 

ise  the  custard  apple,  yielding  abundant  fruit,  is  becoming  ez- 
common. 

grows  freely,  though  much  damaged  by  Lcctmimn  funperielum. 
lias  of  gigantic  abas  in  almost  every  garden. 

tree,  Lirunlfvtfrtm  iulijiifn'o ^  a  htigo  tiTC  in 
to  have  Ijeen  planted  by  C'aptain  C*ook. 
trre.  Leueodtndroti^  with   remarkable  foliage,  here  and 
tain  districts. 
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(a  SXXrCtf   FKOM   urR,) 


I  USED  at  one  timo  to  live  in  n  quiet  London  street  and  in  a  comor  hot 
tlie  windows  of  which  exactly  facf^i  a  tolei-ably  well-frequentod 
It  is  amuaiiig  to  look  out  from  a  first-floor  window  and  watoh  a 
and  the  people  who  jkibh  over  it.     Tliere  Lm  a  good  de.'U  of  what  it 
fashion  to  call  huiniui  comedy  always  going  forward  there,  and  a  hwa 
may  look  on  quite  as  safe  from  observation  as  if  ho  wore  a  epoctatorfttl 
real  play  in  the  stage  box  of  a  theatre.     The  crossers  look  up  the 
and  down  for  coming  carriages,  or  to  the  groimd  to  pick  their  way  >»et«re 
the  two  little  awept-up  walla  of  mud  on  pach  side  of  t.hem  ;  or  they  bm 
on  to  pass  the  sweeper  without  a  tip,  while  he  keejts  just  in  front  of  tli« 
executing  a  rapid  [tfintomimic  rc-awoeping  of  the  already  well-swept  pit 
The  sweeper  at  my  crossing  is  a  very  good  one  as  sweepers  go.    He! 
not  a  fair-weather  worker,  and  sticks  to  his  poet  even  in  rain  and  atoi 
He  happens  to  be  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  was,  as  I  well  muu 
the  smartest  trooi)er  in  my  company.     Since  then,  things  have  tit 
for  the  worse  with  both  of  us.     He  lost  a  leg  in  action,  and  retired  oa  I 
I>en8ion.     I  retired,  too,  with  both  legs,  but  with  gout  badly  in  aw» 
them.     Hia  fece  has  got  terribly  weather-beaten,  and   hia  hair 
Mine  has  not  yet  whitened  jwrmanently,  but  my  complexion  is 
than  it  used  to  bo,  and  my  tailor  pads  my  coats  and  waistcoats 
any  express  orders  from  me. 

I  don't  like  to  see  an  old  soldier  on  the  streets  and  doin;c;  what  is  1 
better  than  begging  his  bread — touching  his  bat  all  the  day  long  to  '< 
comers,  and  getting  coppers  half  in  charity  from  morning  till  night 
is  derogatory. 

'*  Phil,"  T  said  to  him  on©  day,  "  a  soldier  who  has  foUovred 
Queen's  colours  into  action  might  do  better  than  this." 

"  Jineral  I"  lie  i*oplied,  **  I  like  my  freedom,  and  the  tradt?  Us 
trade." 

I  could  have  got  bim  entered  in  Ute  Corps  of  ConimisKtannirE^,  orl 
for  a  ]>orter's  place  for  him  somewhere,  for  the  man  v>  sober  and  h( 
but  he  pi-oferred  his  own  work  and  his  own  way. 

My  outlook  npou  Phil  Kegan's  crossing  was  the  occasion  of  my 
seeing  out  a  little  bit  of  that  samo  human  comedy  I  was  talking 
It  hardly  amonnts  to  a  story,  but  it  made  mo  laugh  at  the  tim^    I 
never  mentioned  the  tiling  till  this  moment. 

Wlien  I  left  my  old  regiment  I  loft  in  it  a  yoimg  fellow  who  hsJ 
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broaght  good  iutrodustions  to  me.     I  did  not  see 

him  than  give  liim  plenty  of  good  advice,  all  of 

reqoirod,  &nd  none  of  which  ho  profited  by.     I  told  him  that  if 

fonr  bnnteire  on  500L  a  yenr  and  bis  pay  he  must  inevitably  como 

That  guinea  pool  with  better  pluyors  than  himself,  heavy  book^ 

sporting  events  in  the  twelve  months,  and  some  three  or  four 

ii  viceci,  would  help  rapidly  to  the  same  result.    He  thanked 

It  hia  own  way,  and  very  £i:>ou  came  to  the  grief  I  had  anticipated. 

•old  up,  titter  a  military  career  of  only  four  or  five  years.     A 

follow,  and  every  one  was  Borzy  for  him.     He  had  never 

kything  approachizig  to  eka^Iy,  but  met  the  onslaught  of  his  justly 

creditors  like  a  man — not   running   under  bare  poles   for 

harbour,  as  so  many  gentlemen  in  di.stress  do,  hut  making 

shipwreck  of  his  fortunca  like  an  benefit  man.     He  never  left 

at  all,  but  added  one  more  to  that  le^rion  of  extraordinary 

rho   have  nothing  to  do,  who  pass  ten   months  of  the  year  in 

and  who  live  well,  <lr&s8  well,  and  look  happy  on  absolutely 

At  alL     He  waited  for  something  to  turn  up,  and  he  waited  in 

I  don't  think  there  was  a  prison  governorship,  or  the  post  of  diief 

anywhere,  or  an  inspectorship  of  almost  any  kind  vacant  during 

that  Frank  Boldcro  did  not  apply  for.     He  always  made  good 

too,  mod  never,  aa  he  used  to  tell  us.  loat  by  more  than  a  neck ; 

loM>,  and  remained  a  highly  ornamental  member  of  the  afore- 

of  the  unemployed  and  the  penniless. 

and  I  have  always  been  good  friends,     I  still  give  him  good 

bo  still  smokes  my  cigars.     He  is  the  only  man  I  know  who 

to  walk  up  to  a  particular  drawer,  open  a  particular  box,  and 

It  ftOUiaoa  of  a  pckrticular  brand  without  leave.     There  h  a  placid 

abont  the  proceeding  and  about  Boldero  getnerally  which 

mO}  though  I  am  supposed  to  be  nther  a  sbort-tempored 


itnd  your  impertinence,  sir,"  I  say,  when  I  have  watched  him 
this  performance. 

half  smokes  thixrugb  his  cigar  sometimes,  before  he  answers 
a  good  look  ot  the  white  oah,  and  waving  the  cigai'blowly  under 
to  oatch  the  aroma,  "  Geueral,  don't  run  out  of  this  brand ;  I 


Mi  at  once  the  sort  of  man  Boldero  is — a  lazy,  imperturbable  kind 

who  takes  oil  that  comes  to  him  as  his  right;  never  did  a  day'a 

ncc  he  was  at  school,  and  lectures  every  one  all  round 

i.it  is  tiiomost  trying  thing  abont  Boldero.     Ho  never 

tiling  himself,  and  wonders  why  his  ncighbonrs  work  no  harder. 

the  feUow  !  Why  doesn't  he  stick  to  his  work  V  I  liave  heard 

of  Mfne  barrister  or  literary  man  with  hiii  hands  aa  full  of 

as  they  can  hoM. 

did  not  iruow  lioldi'i-ci  pei*»onally,  and  any  one  daicrihod  him  to 
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mo  exactly  as  he  is — ^told  me  what  his  life  bad  been  and  bow  hf 
waated  it ;  how  he  bad  bad  good  chancee  and  thrown  them  ftvay ;  4 
fortune  and  lost  that ;  and  now  bow  be  went  on  coolly  In}  log  i\awn 
law  for  other  j>eople — I  should  be  indignant  at  the  thought  that  soobi 
idle,  good-for-nothing  impostor  should  cumber  the  earth.     But  the 
is,  it  is  rather  difficult  not  to  like  the  man.  13  is  manner  is  on  his  adn ;] 
has  a  queer  way  of  keejiing  up  a  pleasant  sn.ile  on  his  face  while  he 
while  be  in  utt«nQg  some  signal  impertioeuce  probably,  and  it 
quito  impossible  to  be  offended  with  him,  or  to  take  hiui  up  as  bei 
serves  to  be. 

"  Why  did  you  retire,  General,"  he  said  to  mo  one  day,     **  Eh  1 " 

"  Because  I  chose,"  I  growl  out. 

But  Boldoro  i.s  not  to  be  snubbed. 

*'  But   you  hod  no  businesa  to   choose.      Tour  duty  was  to 
Who  is  to  lead  us  if  we  have  to  fight  the  Russians?" — All  this 
sweet  Hmile. 

I  groan. 

"  You  should  have  hoard  what  a  lot  of  as  were  saying  yestfifdM 
the  Olub.     All  the  fellows  agreed  that  you  were  the  right  man." 

"  Confound  them  all  for  a  set  of  asses," 

He  shakeii  his  head,  and  his  smile  still  lingers  on  his  face. 
in  my  life  have  I  come  across  such  a  mixture  of  amiabilifv  nnd 
pertinence. 

One  rainy  day  in  November,  Boldero  and  I  were  looking  qui  t>t 
window  together.     He  wa£  waiting  to  keep  one  of  his  numerous  app 
meats  with  mimsters  and  other  people  high  in  office.     There  wasj 
inspectorship  vacant,  and  ho  was  looking  after  it.     PhQ  Kogan 
working  double  tides  that  day  in  the  cold  sleet  and  drizzle,  running 
wards  and  forwards  with  every  well-drpssed  foot  pa-see-nger,  touching! 
hat  innumerable  times,  escorting  old  ladies  and  childi*en,  waving  hock 
and  carriages  from  his  charges — sweeping,  talking,  bowing,  all  at 

"Look  at  that  poor  devil,"  said  Boldero,  ''begging  for  his  bt 
it*s  an  infernal  life,  eh  ?" 

**  It's  his  own  choice  after  all." 

"  Some  fellows  won't  do  an  honest  hard  day's  work  if  von  pav 
for  it." 

*'  Hang  it  all  I     The  work's  hard  enough  and  honest  enougl 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  hard,  but  it's  begging." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Boldero,"  I  aiy,  a  little  out  of  jMitienco  with 
"  it  may  be  begging ;  but  that  fellow,  Phil,  hu8  done  more  raal  woe 
the  ten  minutes  we  have  looked  at  hiiu  than  you  Imve  since  1  knew 

Boldero  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  He  never  toJces  in  this 
peraonal  argument ;  t\ud  presently  ho  boiTowed  an  umbrellft  and 
off  to  keep  his  ap|K>intment- 

I  watched  him  over  the  crossing.     I  saw  him  stop  in  tH^-  — " 
my  umbrella  over  his  hood)  and  talk  to  Phil  Kegan  as  he  "; 
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Irfbif  mnn  hnd  been  his  senant  in  the  regunent ;  but  be  did  not,  aa  be 
lefteriiUy  did.  tip  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  buttoned  up  bis  great  coat 
Htltfr  ort«nU.tioa£ly,  «b'*^^mg  his  head  the  vrhile.  I  guessed  that  poor 
Phil  wwM  getting  a  lecture  on  liis  duties. 

In  about  two  hours  Boldero  came  back.     He  bad  told  mo  he  would 
bokia  to  M17  bow  he  got  on.    I  never  saw  him  so  "  down  "  before.     He 
iUtd  into  an  arm-chair  in  a  very  limp  attitude  without  a  word,  and  Ida 
hi  ilided,  too,  in  «  dejected  way  to  the  back  of  hi^  head. 
■IWeUf*  Tasked. 

^PLqsI  by  a  head  again ;  and  the  very  place  I  wonted— comfortable, 
m  pay,  a  house,  coals  and  candles,  very  little  work — none  to  speak  of. 
Dunn  it  all  I     Isn't  it  enough  to  make  a  man  swear  1 " 

There  was  no  smiling  about  Boldero  this  time.  Then  he  told  me  bow 
it  had  happened. 

"  The  old  fellow,  yon  know,  is  sort  of  uncle  by  marriage,  so  I  coidd 
peak  pretty  freely  to  him.  I  told  him  this  made  about  the  fifth  in- 
pvolonhip  I  liad  asked  him  or  hift  predecessor  for.  '  Ton  my  soul,'  I 
ifil  to  h!m, '  it's  loo  bad  }*  but  be  didn't  seem  to  see  it.  What  claims 
M  I  got,  he  wanted  to  know,  more  than  that  I  was  always  asking, 
kd  ay  friend*  were  always  asking  for  me.  *  Well,'  I  said,  '  what  more 
i  jOQ  want  t  Doesn't  Lord  Button  ask  it  as  a  special  favour  1  The 
bttoo  influence  is  good  infiuenoe,  surely  1 '  But  he  talked  about  my 
liag  an  untried  man.  I  might  l^e  fit  j  I  might  not  be.  Then  there  was 
hnh  is  the  lists  among  others.  Chub  had  worked  all  his  life  in  that 
B^  How  could  he  refuse  Chub  1  Chub  knew  all  about  the  work. 
!Wf*  mui  no  doubt  about  Chub's  fitness.  If  be  refused  Chub  there 
NboU  lie  an  outcry.** 

**  Look  ha%  Frank,  old  man/'  I  said,  interrupting  him,  *'  this  won't 
%  ypn  know.  They  don't  mean  to  give  you  anything.  Why  sliould 
^f  I  Whftt's  the  good  of  talking  about  the  Button  inOuonccT  Things 
p9  Bol  managed  that  way  now.  Lord  Button  doesn't  carry  half-ardoxon 
BVOQ^W  about  in  his  pocket  tin  his  grandfather  did.  I  know  a  bigger 
\mgk  than  Lord  Button,  who  tried  at  everything  for  his  favoiuite  nephew, 
|[?H***»  man,  too,  and  Imd  to  fall  bock  upon  a  club  secretaryship  for 
§m  at  ImL  If  you  want  to  turn  an  honest  penny,  Frank,  you  must 
V^ric  lor  it,  and  work  hard." 

Dotfao  (groaned,  and  collapsed  still  further  into  his  chair.  "  You  mako 
^yUooiinin  cold,"  he  said. 

**  It's  DO  iTOod  praying  and  begging  for  a  good  place  and  nothing  to  do. 
1^^^^*'  rxnd  you'll  only  foci  mean.     There's  the  jirtsa  on  the 

^H^k>  LTpiniou.     Jobbery  and  nepotism  and  all  that  ore  gono 

^E^  Uiwdays.** 
(^•Yoa  brl  they're  not ! "  said  Boldero,  roufdng  up  a  little. 

"  Frftnk,  my  boy,  there's  just  one  chanco  for  you — emigration.  Scrape 
^■bar  what  yoa  have  left,  f^o  to  New  Zealand,  and  join  your  brother 
^^^^IImt  IaD  me  ho  is  making  his  pile.** 
^■K     '  17—4 
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BoMcro  only  shook  his  heiid.  I  vroa  really  sony  for  him.  Heswitffl 
BO  completely  knockod  over.  I 

**  Got  auy  of  those  bittern  left  1 "  he  askod,  vhen  I  had  finuhflj  nfl 
lecture.     "  I  think  I  wnut  a  jJick-Tip." 

I  rang  for  a  gloss  of  Hherry  bittora,  Boldero  rose  from  his  chAir,  Mid 
aauntoreil  half- mechanically  towards  the  drawer  with  the  box  of  pfcrticular 
Cabanati,  took  one,  lit  it,  and  walked  listlessly  towaixls  the  window.  Vfi 
looked  otit  together.  Tho  rain  had  f^pjied ;  the  wind  had  got  up.  It 
was  a  cheerless  day.  Phil  Kognn  had  turned  up  his  oollary  and  lookd 
miBorable.     Still  ho  worked  on  with  a  will. 

'*  Poor  devil !"  said  Boldero  ;  "  but  he  doesn't  know  what  it  is  tobifl 
nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  look  to.     It's  a  nasty  feeling  that,  GeoonJl 

Wayfarers  were  getting  scarcer.  We  watched  an  old  lady  withl 
png  come  over  the  crossing  ;  a  stout  old  gentleman  with  a  gold-ho«d 
oano  j  a  fishmonger's  man  with  a  tray  of  whiting ;  a  telegraph  boy  wll 
rang  at  my  door.  I 

My  Hcrvant  presently  came  in  with  the  bittora  and  a  telegram  oafl 
tray.     The  telegram  was  for  Boldero.  I 

"  Boy  came  on  from  your  club,  air,"  tho  man  said,  as  he  handed  Bolileil 
tho  telegram  and  wineglasa  together.  I 

Ho  took  the  glass  first  and  drank  slowly  and  critically.  ■ 

**  What  bitters  are  those,  Gejieral,  eh  t"  I 

"  Chiretta,"  I 

"  I  thought  80.  It's  the  beet  tonic  going.  Take  a  glass  throe  Umfl 
a  day  before  meals.  Itll  wind  you  up  like  a  clock.  I  shall  try  it  m^Befl 
I  think,     I  am  just  one  \)eg  low."  I 

'*Try  quinine,"  I  buggeated.  I 

He  pat  his  glass  down,  and  took  up  the  yellow  telegram  cnvolopo.  I 

"  Some  lio  from  the  stables,"  he  said,  opening  it  contemptuously  *^M 
it  is  a  good  thing,  what's  tho  use  when  a  man  can't  swim  to  it  t"         I 

"HftUoo  !  I  say,  General,  what's  this  t  '  C/tub  '—I  say,  by  Joia 
Look  here, — *  Chuh  has  dedined.     T  offer  the  poH  to  yon!  "  I 

We  simply  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed.  Why  do  men  aJwm 
laugh  in  this  inane  way,  I  wonder,  when  they  are  pleased  T  I  wM  afl 
commonly  glad,  I  must  say,  and  Boldoro  looked  happy.  It  secrovd  *' 
pick  him  up  a  good  deal  more  than  thebittc^rs.  I  shook  hands  with  hiobj 
and  hit  him  on  the  back  as  one  does  on  these  occasions.  He  did  notM 
much,  but  I  could  see  that  a  vision  of  tlio  good  house,  the  easy  work,  tfl 
cool  and  candles,  was  passing  plea^mntly  through  his  mind.  I 

"  It  suits  me,  you  know/'  ho  aaid  presently,  with  great  seriooOMfl 
"  By  Jove,  sir,  it  suits  me  down  io  the  ijround.**  ■ 

Presently  Boldero  went  off,  but  he  camo  back  before  he  got  to  ^ 
bottom  of  the  sUiirs.  ■ 

**  I  say,  General,  will  you  lend  me  a  »ov.t**  I 

I  gave  bini  a  sovereign.  It  made  either  the  twenty-auth  or  1 
tweaty-sereotL,  ^^J 
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"  I  mjf  yoa  haven't  got  an  old  great  coat  for  Phil  Kegan,  have  you  t 
Bj»  most  be  frightfolly  cold  out  there,  yoa  knew." 

"  No,  I  give  aU  my  things  to  my  own  man." 

**  Qood-bye,  old  fellow/'  and  he  disappeared. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  watch  him  as  he  left.  I  saw  him  slip  my 
■nweign  into  Phil  Regan's  hand.  I  know  it  was  not  a  shiUing,  for  I 
■nr  the  colour  of  the  gold. 

Oertainly  Uiere  is  a  radimentary  oonsdenoe  about  Frank  Boldero,  and 
k»is  not  half  a  bad  fellow  at  heart. 

JOHN  DAKQEBFTKT.T). 
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To  Jerome  Cardan,  the  celebrated  physician,  mftUiemnticiAn  and  i 
posterity  i^  indebted  for  one  remark  at  least  in  which  he  ftppears  to  h»i 
sacriiiced  a  familiar  truth  to  an  ambition  of  epigram matic  exnctiti 
In   his  Treatise  on   Wii^iom  tbe  Milan  doctor  tells  uh  that  tiie  vi 
man  ia  happy^  and  the  happy  man  wise.     Both  parts  of  this  apophtbt 
seem  equally  open  to  exception.    The  former  indeed  is  contradicted 
only  by  scriptural  autliority,  but  by  his  own  example.     Solomon,  orl 
Alexandrian  Jew,  or  whoever  wi-ote  the   Book  of  Eodesiastes,  foi 
much  wisdom  to  be  much  grief,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  genenU  propontioK 
thftt  he  who  increasea  knowledge  inoreaAea  sorrow.     The  most 
examination  of  Cardan's  biography  will  show  this  first  of  astirtlogen 
haye  been  himself  the  victim,  mainly  in  conset^uence   of  his  Icarw 
lalwur,  of  slander  and  conspiracy,  of  poverty  and  imprisonrofTit^  of  in*i 
and  exile.     Surely  at  last  must  he  have  learat  of  the  familiar  demon, 
whom  the  enlightene<l  pu>>lic  of  his  time  supposed  him  ever  attent 
that  erudition  ia  a  thing  not  to  be  desire<l  by  him  who  has  it  not,  wi 
be  who  hiifi  it  should  regard  it  as  a  jewel  purchased  at  a  gr^at  price, 
only  to  be  preserved  with  constant  care  and  danger. 

From  the  time  of  Homer,  if  we  may  Udieve  in  his  existence,  to  tlii 
of  Chatterton — from  the  days  of  the  old  vagi-ant.  blind,  and  a  begjiar, 
those  of  the  indigent  and  afilicted  poet  who  poisonetl  himself  before 
was  eighteen  with  a  doHe  of  arsenic,  history  has  never  been  at  a  k 
for  exam]i1es  of  tbe  calamities  of  a  learned  life.  Numerous  as  the  leu 
in  VaJlombrosa's  plain  are  the  names  of  tbe  men  who  have  found  tut 
study  something  more  than  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  Are  they 
written  in  the  books  of  the  Chronicles  of  Vnlorian  and  Oomelius  Tol 
of  Gabriel  Naud^  and  Isaac  Disraeli  ?  Ancients  and  moderns  poet 
philosophers,  orators  and  historiaiiB,  over  and  over  again  their 
ing  ghosts  are  summoned  to  warn  us  of  the  evils  attached  to  a  lit 
life.  We  learn  that  Pythagoms  was  btimt  or  starved,  that  Em|»edocl« 
cast  himself  into  yKtna,  or  wns  taken  up  into  heaven  like  Knoi'li, 
translatwl  ixlive  like  Klijalj  without  any  wm-ning;  that  Euripide* 
torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  or  women  set  on  him  by  the  envy  of  his  rv 
that  Ari.stotle,  il  marntro  til  color  c/i*'  Hunno^  drowned  bin i  * ' 
pus,  owing  to  his  inability  to  explain  the  causea  of  itscui 
mostheucs  drank  poison  in  order  to  e8ca]>0  slavoi-y  ;  that  Lucretau* 
maddened  by  a  love  potion  of  Hippomanes  administered  by  a  too  derot 
wife  ;  that  Tully  had  his  head  cut  off;  that  Seneca  and  Lucan  dind  fn 
excessive  self- inflicted  phlebotomy,  oud  that  Tei^nce  wbeu  ayotrng 
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»9%j  from  grief  %i  a  loes  by  sea  of  his  Translations  of  Menander. 
oiMv  as  these  are  the  coryphiei  of  old,  the  mooaa  of  literature ;  bow 
of  Uw  leeaer  lights  have  tmiimely  died,  blown  out  bj  Uie  rude 
of  eaten mwtanoet  What  a  fry  of  literary  folk  has  peri&hed  by  fire 
poison  or  the  sword,  whose  meaner  names  are  all  too  numerous 
enrolled  in  LtbitiuaV  recot^  of  the  fAmous  dead  !   Nor  ai«  modem 

EI&  whit  more  lucky.  Tlie  ordeal  of  flame,  the  mighty  purifier  of 
■nd  mea  in  the  middle  agee,  bae  burnt  more  than  Savonarola  and 
,  Qrandier ;  suicide  tfeduced  more  than  Carey  and  Creech  ;  madness 
talbolofi  more  than  Colliiui  and  Cow()Cr ;  imprisonment  fettered  more 
IWb  DaTettant  and  De  Foe.  The  ianunierotis  victimN  of  poverty  and 
^^mily  in  erery  age  amon^  the  herd  of  lettrned  moderns,  those  who 
^H  CoBgiit  with  famine  and  wrestled  with  di^elu>e,  and  contended  with 
lOtk  show,  whatever  Pryden  may  have  supjiosod  to  the  contrary,  that 
il  hM  iMkverbeen  enough  for  any  one  age  bo  have  **  neglected  its  Mr.  Cow- 
by  cad  starred  it«  Mr.  Butler."  He  who  runs  may  read  of  the  leanneea 
liTdmusul  CsstoU,  And  of  the  rata  that  liattencd  on  hi.s  Polyglot  Bible; 
iC  Eofcert  Greene,  who  wua  only  saved  by  a  chance  charity  from  atarva- 
tioo  in  the  public  street ;  of  Simon  Ockloy,  dating  his  letters  from  0am- 
CNwUe,  where  he  was  confined  for  debt ;  and  of  Sale,  the  well- 
InuuJator  of  the  Kunin,  borrowing  alternately  a  shilling  and  a 
Many  more  than  Toland  have  found  philosophy  an  unprofitable 
Buuiy  more  than  Churchyard  poetry  barren  of  reward.  Toland, 
Lope  in  fertility  of  pro<hiction,  and  n  p-eater  than  Loi>e  in 
of  talent,  died«  we  are  told,  in  the  utmost  difitresn  in  a  room  he 
^ a  poor  carpcntnr  at  Putney.  Tom  Churchyard,  8]>eu8er'8  Pal»- 
■0^iig  outil  he  grew  hoarse  while  alive,  made  little  money  by  it| 
hn  dcttd  pointed  an  excellent  moml  in  the  following  ragged  rhymu 
composed  bis  epitaph — 

Porerty  qd«1  poMry  liin  ttmiK  doth  nnoltMie; 
WTwrcforr,  k^;mii1  nBiglilinurt,  !»«  merry  in  proM. 

with  poverty  among  the  learned  are  not  so  scarce  that 
need  liaro  (H)n|>U"d,  iu  his  two  instances  in  the   Vnnity  of 
uArn,  Lydiat  wiih  Galileo.     Lydiut  was  a  man  so  little  known 
printers  seem  to  have  substituted  Lydia,  and  we  read  in  the 
in'j  M'  of  a  correspondent  asking  for  iufomiation  about 

k%  life^  ion  to  this  learned  scholar  wiis,  according  to  Dm- 

matter  tU  mystciy   to  Boswoll   hiiiiK-If.     Puverty  is,  indeed,  bo 
a  colour  in  the  pitchwork  of  wot-s  wbicli  is  often  the  only  a)at 
be  for  tlieniselvcb  not   wise,   that  it  may  be  considorod  the  rule 
iu.  thp  rxcpptfoii  of  their  livi«,  and  has  been,  thci-ofore,  not  in- 
ly called  IvCATuiiig's  Sinter. 
ihe  greater  eviU  of  suii-ide  and  exile,  poverty  and  imprition- 
>ws  wortliy  of  tho  tnijjic  buKkin,  wt*  read  of  the  exposition  of 
the  minor  miMri«?e  of  iigustico,  mockery^  and  cont^myV.  1\k«\t 
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works  ATo  admired,  bat  thej  thenifiGtlves  aro  dl^l  **     Wbftn  Uie^tik" 

forbi-eaJ,  they  are  presented  after  some  little  iim  -lay  witK  a  rtoafi. 

Mellow  fruits  are  oflbred   to  their  mauea,  but  tiu»y  themselves  dinfl  oft 
bitter  herbs.     An  un^mteful  public,  cai«k>a)9  sua  tho  rcToIlers  of  a&MlA 
E^pt,  worsh.ifw)  the  gods,  while  tho  ^rauxit  gutl-makers  oro  fiparnolfhmi 
their  marble  thresholds.     To  these  unhappy  ones  fwrtuuo  lehaves,  ve  ut 
told,  like  a  terrible  stepmother,  and  wh«Mi  not  engaged  in  pn^iwrinjfor 
them,  a  potion  of  lurid  aconite,  aaaduonsly  iiensocutes  them  with  tbe 
arrows  of  calumny  and  abnse..     Such  are  a  few  of  the  mi^sfortunei  of  till 
learned  which  books  rt>cord.     But  In  these  things,  as  in  all  others,  hw 
difficult  it  is  to  ascertain  tho  truth  !     There  is  disagreement  even  in 
books.     Aristotle,  for  instance,  accoiniin"  to  some  of  these,  so  far  fnon 
committing  suicide  in  despair  of  ascertaining  the  cunsc  of  the  curr«uU  of 
the  Euripus,  died  of  a  chronic  disi^rder  in  his  stomach  ;  and  our  t'-i 
ecaroely  dried  from  off  our  facoH  after  reading  in  one  volume  ii 
hungry  Otwny  choked  himself  with  the  first  bite  of  a  |>enmy  roll— «  or- 
oumstanco  which,  for  some  i^easou,  as  mysberious  as  his  ultimate  eiuplof* 
mcnt  of  orange  peel,  Dr.  Johnson  was  unwilling  to  mention — whrn  w» 
read  in  another,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Doran,  that  he  was  klllt>l  by  » 
cup  of  cold  water,  injudiciously  drunk  by  him  when  overhcat'^d.    Pop 
says  the  poet  died  of  a  fever  occasioned  by  his  exertions  in  the  puwuit  rf 
a  thief.    And  yet  another  version  of  the  story  doolarcs,  with  at  loft 
equal  likelihood  of  un&qual  politeness,  that  Otway  was  not  tho  parsoff 
but  the  pursued. 

The  deaths  of  literaTy  men  have  of^n  met  with  a  poetical  trvatmati 
in  which  such  discordant  accounts  are  given  by  various  artist)  ' 
remind  the  perplexed  reader  of  the  series  of  contrafUctory  ditn* 
stances  represented  as  attendant  upon  tho  funeral  of  Urj'den.  To  tib 
a  single  instance.  French  and  Italian  histories  of  men  of  letters  ovoW 
triHing  debt  to  Goldsmith  for  some  information  about  authors  of  tliflT 
respective  nations  of  which  they  appear  to  have  been  grossly  igB*" 
rvit-  In  his  Citizen  of  (he  World  ho  informs  his  readets  that  Vnagili* 
was  fiomamod  the  Owl  from  his  being  obliged  to  keep  in  all  dsy  td 
daring  to  venture  out  only  at  night,  thi'ough  fear  of  his  credlton,  il^ 
that  he  was  cxcqitioually  houest  enough  to  order  his  body  to  be 
for  their  benefit.  He  is  I'eprcaented  as  saying,  "  If  I  ootild  not 
living,  at  least  when  dead  I  may  be  useful."  Not  a  M'ord  of  a 
appears  in  the  best  French  Biographies.  Equally  oblivious  have  ! 
editors  been  of  Bentivoglios  ultimate  mishap.  "  Bentivoglio,  poor 
tivoglio  ! "  so  muui'ns  tho  man  of  whom,  says  Macaulay,  strict 
was  never  one  of  the  vii-tuca,  cbietly  demontls  our  pity.  Thm 
whose  comedies,  we  are  informed,  will  lost  with  the  Italian 
sipated,  according  to  honest  Goldsmith,  whom  Boswell  loved  to  hmr 
ing  away  carelessly,  a  noble  fortune  in  acts  of  charity  and  iKtuenifep***- 
but,  lolling  into  misery  in  his  old  age,  was  refused  admittanoe  into  $ 
pital  which  ho  hiaiaelf  had  erected. 
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^^bvcnrcr,  Qoldfimith  says  oonoerning  the  circamstonoes  of  the 
HBb9oia  CaasandrD,  the  tranfilator  of  Aridtotle^B  B^ieiorie,  soenis  to 
pHj^ supported.  OAfisandro  wns  Boil«fi.ii  a  B&nion,  the  groat  nutlior 
mgtA  for  so  long  both  tuvm  and  country^  but  ab  last,  tired  of  losing 
^^Pboth  his  laVxtiir  and  his  mOAns  of  livlug,  of  borrowing  overy- 
id  atfiuug  nought ,  without  clothes,  money,  or  resources,  made  Ids 
rwboliDed  with  misery.  The  deathbed  scenes  of  such  men  as  Yol- 
i  Payno  are  not  invariably  drawn  in  the  same  way.  The  philo- 
toODon  represent«  them  passing  quietly  in  contemplative  repose  ;  iu 
(loos  tmct  they  utter  wild  cries  for  a  clergyman,  and  end  their 
rigtftftcft  in  raging  convulsions  of  unntterablo  horror  and  remorse. 
tttontiy  eoeptic  has  been  stuck  up  in  the  garden  of  the  true  be- 
Ift  tkeotogical  scarecrow  or  Aunt  Sally  who  died,  it  may  be,  with 
icidi^  than  the  mi.«t  pious  and  orthodox  of  CliristiaiiH.  There  are 
tobcdifive  that  iho  Karl  of  Kocl^-fiter  did  not  use  his  latst  bruuth  iu 
ng  Hobbcs'  philceophy.  Even  the  expiring  exclamation  of  Pitt  is 
9d  a  fable  by  Macaulay.  The  afiecting  "  O  my  country  I  "  is 
d  by  that  historian  to  the  region  of  Grub-str(>ct  elegies  and  after- 
pXttbaO)  prixe  declamations  and  Academic  poems.  The  lives  no 
B  llie  deaths  of  men  of  letters  have  been  embroidered  by  the  hand 
Itilt,  Their  fame  has  brought  into  bold  reJief  such  evils  as  are 
IM  ti  DMU  exclasivcly  peculiar.  The  motes  of  dust  which  are 
ll  iM  Men  most  distinctly  in  the  sunbeam. 

lU,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  gaol/'  including  the  *' garret/' 
"patron"  wss  su)j«tttuted  by  Johnson  us  a  delictite  compli- 
Id,  assail  other  lives  than  that  of  the  scholnr.  Theso 
y  not  confined  to  men  of  letters.  They  are  of  the 
i  aboeks  to  which  uU  human  llesb  is  hei:*.  They  are  the  com- 
ataitiea  to  which  the  universal  nico  of  man  is  bom.  It  is  not 
aloiM  who  is  subject  to  defamation.  Other  labourerB  tluui 
ibo  HM  of  letters,  aa  worthy  or  worthier,  are  defrauded  of  their 
Kod  dor^Mur  are  the  lot  of  fools  as  well  as  of  philosophers. 
imiiii,  becatiae  a  man  has  written  a  hook,  tluit  ho  should  be 
waore  tlian  tho  poer  and  tho  penaant,  the  king  and  the  cob- 
penury,  imprisonment,  and  other  whips  and  soorns  of 
W  rateMod  from  the  tuialterable  conditions  of  sutfering  humanity. 
on  of  tho  sorrows  of  ;i  litoran>'  man  a9  opposed  to  other 
y  ihntB  thoidd  enter  which  naturally  arise  from  the  profession  of 
ed  aro  l^tyond  his  own  control.  Not  of  this  kind  arc  his  most 
)■  '  "     '  l'\  tho  infection  of  env)',  the  sting 

tiko  ^,  the  weight  of  avarice,  and  the 

teiwlea  have  certain  wcU-dctinod  injurious  tendencies,  aris- 

ltA>rption  into  tho  artisan's  Gystem  of  mineral,  vegolAbU  or 

from  conat(»ined  posture,  from  iiisulUcient  exercise  of 

t  use  of  any  portion  of  it.     Tho  plumber's  a^  is 
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traceable  to  the  action  of  the  white  leAd  with  whidi  he  ««Ai; 
{^inter's  oough,  the  grinder's  rot,  the  chimnoy-Bweep'a  caneer  or 
wart,  originate  in  nothing  but  thoir  rcspoctivo  profeBBiona.  The 
of  the  founder  and  the  watchmaker's  myopia  ate  the  result  in  nimetf 
caaes  in  a  hundred  of  the  flaming  forge  and  the  magnifying  lena 
chief  ilia  which  appear  neoessarily  to  result  from  a  constant 
literature  may  be  reduced  ultimately  to  a  want  of  exerase  or  dC 
to  a  coniined  position  of  the  body,  or  a  too  ardent  exercise  of  the 
But  the  three  first  of  these  Inconveniences  are  also  common  to  the 
and  the  cobbler,  and  the  whole  of  them  to  the  city  clerk.  There 
then  any  ills  exclusively  proper  to  the  literary  man.  No  sole 
he  in  any  bodily  or  mental  suffering.  The  calamities  of  thft' 
letters  are  those  of  the  individual,  not  of  the  occupation.  It  is 
fair  to  attxibute  Prynne's  cropped  ears  to  his  numeroua  citatioDS 
imloveliness  of  lovelocks.  Toland's  PanOieUtioon  and  his  Teirud: 
with  all  bis  other  numerous  publicatiouM,  cannot  \ye  convicted  of 
him  to  his  death  in  the  poor  carponter's  room  at  Putney,  if, 
was  the  carpenter's,  for  there  are  who  say  the  whole  house  was  his 
The  spirit  which  promoted  his  very  first  work,  Christianity  »o< 
lericus,  might  have  brought  him  to  equal  or  greater  ^Tiof  had  he 
written  a  line.  It  was  desistance  from  study,  according  to  Dr,  J 
that  led  to  the  madness  of  Swift.  Was  Steele's  distress  the  resuH 
Chriitian  Hero,  or  his  C<m»cunu  Lovtra^  rather  than  the  natural 
quenoe  of  his  speculative  scheming,  and  careless  generosity  )  The 
tone  and  dissipated  habits  of  Collins,  and  not  the  composition  of 
to  the  Pct9$ions,  or  the  Dirge  in  Ct/mbeli-nff  conducted  him  to 
Htate  of  mental  imbedlity.  Henry  Carey,  whether  or  no  he  bad 
the  ballad  of  .Sallij  in  our  AUey^  which  was  praised  by  Ad 
the  music  of  God  Save  ih^.  Queen,  which  excited  the  admirati 
Gemminiani,  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  procure  for 
its  daily  bread.  If  he  had  been  neither  dramatist,  poet,  nor  m 
his  head  would  hsve  been  still  houselesa.  It  were  a  sleevel 
say  that  the  drama  of  ChrorumhotojiioloffM  caused  him  to  cast 
hated  life  by  hanging  himself  in  his  house  at  Coldbath  Fields. 

Minerva,  said  an  able  etymologist,  is  so  called,  qnia  mimiai 
Excess  of  study  is  of  course,  like  any  other  excess,  prejudicial  to 
system.     The  pursuit  of  lettei-s,  if  cairied  beyond  a  certain  point,  is, 
other  pursuits,  attended  by  physical  inconxoniencee.     These,  which 
been  greatly  magnified,  ultimately  result,  as  has  been  already  said 
one  of  two  causes — too  much  exercise  of  the  mind,  or  too  little  c 
of  the  body.     Insanity  or  indigestion,  a  <lisordere<l  head  or  a  di 
stomach,   am   the   avt^nging   Krinnyes  of  the   h  >  ^  of 

libertiniKin.     But  the  belly  sutlers  far  more  often  t  \ 

many  men  sit  before  thoir  books  day  after  day,  immovable  aa 
happy  Indian  Fakirs  Irttfore  their  gods^  deranging  Uieir  auimal  i 
without  any  advantage  tu  themaelTee  or  society  1    How  many 
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lose  their  appetito  without  increafiing  their  intelligenoe! 
^  wi^out  improxdng  Uieir  tliscomnient,  deeti-oy  their  digeotion  I 
th«y  whom  MeUncliol)*  follows  like  a  shiulow,  having  marked 
her  own.  No  need  for  ihom  to  drink  the  bloodless  cumin.  The 
parmle  of  them  from  excc&Nive  sensibility  serves  as  a  living 
Aud  irt  purgf^d  of  bile  nt  much  lees  seldom  intervals  than 
ttost  inteiiiiienxto  is  a  martyr,  if  we  may  t)elieve  physicianSi 
d  Homnambuliam,  tocon\'ulhions  and  catalepsy.  These 
known  to  sink,  in  a  comparative  short  period,  from  a 
constitution  to  uonagenarimi  caducity.  Nay.  they  will  even 
tike  a  lamp^  from  wanting  their  light  of  lifo  aololy  in  tho  ser- 
ungrateful  public.  From  time  to  time  learned  receipta  have 
Tiigftrding  a  t^hol&r's  diet.  But  these  1x>okworms  will  have 
Tlioy  will  not  even  follow  the  example  of  Aristotle,  and 
OODstantlyon  their  belly,  in  order  to  assist  digestion,  a  bladder 
oiL  They  will  not  confine  their  food  to  milk  and  Hoe,  eggs 
frnit  and  farina.  Illustrious  examples  are  iheira,  if  they 
illow  them.  Auacrcon  is  said,  during  hia  latter  yeare,  to  have 
ft  regimon  of  raiflins ;  Newton  on  hivsul  and  watei*,  with  wine 
[led  elucken  on  some  iufi-etjuent  op]>ortunity  of  fcHtal  cheer.  But 
let  tho  sttidcnt  bewaro  of  bacon,  and  cream,  and  cider.  Nor 
p'a  trotters  ordiniirily  adapted  to  hh  digestive  powers.  Tern  is 
Dftly  to  lengtht'u  liU^iry  days ;  and  a  uucking-pig,  eapecially  with 
and  pop|irr,  in  a  very  J*andom*s  l»ox  of  ilia,  in  which  not  even 
behind. 

llth  in  not  the  cxclnnivn  npiianago  of  foolSf  nor  want  only  to  bo 
mang  thcwiae.  Nor  'ia  the  latter  altogt'ther  that  night  without  a 
Tfce  tfs  anj/tuto  ilotni  has  not  seldom  l>con  an  occasion  of  wide 
abroad.     Richee,  we  know  on  good  authority,  rather  slacken 

■-  t  I  do  aught  may  merit  prai.se.     They  certainly  al»ato 

(.  endeavour,  and  ^'iadom  is  more  ofUm  tlie  result  of 

y  the  n-Hult  of  wi«lom.     But  for  poverty,  the  hand- 

.     - ,  -> ,  the  midwife  of  genius,  tlie  founder  of  all  arts,  as  of 

empire,  Horace  had  probably  Uved  like  the  summer  fly. 

Use  world  known  of  his  Songs  and  his  Satires,  luul  ho  not 

he  himM>lf  avers,  to  make  verses  in  consequence  of 

his  boToditAry  estate  after  the  battle  of  Pliareaiia  ?    He  whoBO 

cobwebe  will  be  ready  to  sing  beforo  a  robber — or  publisher, 

is  n»oorded  to  have  done  in  his  presentation  copy  of  tho 

J  "  'ho  one  for  the  other.     The  vast  cloud  of  those 

'i»o*B  example  CAunot  all  l»  ex|>f!ctod  to  attain 

Borne  few  tbnre  miutt  certiiinly  \to  who,  like  Mffiviua,  for  all 

merit  rather  tho  birch  than  tho  bagp.     Some  few  there 

the  animjulversion  of  the  fox  in  Pheilnm  may  l»e  well 

a   $pfci<H  cr'^irurn  non  habet.      To   insert    these  as 

inillv»5iic<;    roiiltiits?  fixim  thr  piY)fiJSSion    of    literature 
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seems  as  inoonsidemte  as  thp  insertion  of  fmch  a  man  ns  Xvl  <ii>i-r,  nnn 
particular  star  in  tlin  milky  wny  of  tmfortunate  men  oi  l-.-itcn*,  w'uim 
light  has  lately  for  a  while  shone  with  less  foebl©  lufltr«. 

Willi&m  Holtzmami,  who,  follo'^'iiig  the  fashion  of  his  tunc,  choc  U> 
call  himself  Xylandcr,  the  Groek  oqmvalcnt  of  his  name,  was  a  prafosBOt  cS 
that  language  at  Heiilelberg,  in  the  mitldlo  of  tbo  sixteonth  ceotor^. 
SohcHjlboys  should  hold  hiui  in  t'KjjGcliii  venf?nition,  for  he  was  tbe£ni  ^ 
adorn  the  maihomatLcal  amenities  of  £ucUd  with  a  modem  tOBgne.  Of 
the  number,  indeed,  of  hiK  tcunslations  from  the  OrBck«  os  of  tlxiMdf 
Marolles,  there  appears  no  end.  He  translated  Plutarch  and  Fol^faim 
He  translated  Dion  Cassiiin  and  Htraba  It  m  difficult  to  nndenlnd 
what  moved  him  to  this  wholesale  metamorphosis.  He  does  not  seem  t» 
hare  boon  driven  to  it  by  any  absence  of  sabstantial  nonrishmeAt  & 
was  poor,  but  by  no  means  destitute.     Certainly  b  "■  ' 

of  Sir  Slin^by  Bethel  in  Di-yden's  Ahgalcm  arul  .. 
his  kitchen,  but  his  brains  were  hot,"  yet  there  wivs  nothing  to  ] 
his  having  a  firo  in  it  had  he  so  chosen.     It  can  only  be  said  that 
infected  with  the  itch  of  writing.     He  wearied  others  with  ererr  : 
ing  year,  himself  ho  could  not  weary.     But  ho  died  at  a  oompanuivcjl 
early  age.     Much   nympatliy  has  folded  him  about  like  a  garment. 
was  far  from  a  total  abstainer.     He  was  a  learned  man«  says  the 
Scaliger,  but  how  oflen  he  got  drunk  !     His  death  was  hasieoed 
rejitly  in  equal  pToi)ortions  by  ardent  labour  and  ardent  liquofK 
left,  it  is  almast  needless  to  add,  nothing  behind  him  but  his 
and  to  his  widow  and  children,  if  he  had  either,  the  payment  of 
debts.     Such   a  man  as  this  seems  scarcely  a  suitable  example  to 
quoted  in  the  calamities  of  authors.     Even  granting  that  tlie  lore 
literature  was  the  primary  cause  of  his  poverty,  though  thert  ii 
reason  to  supixwo  he  would  have  become  nch  in  any  other  profe 
yet  undoubtedly  his  Bti-aitened  circumstances  were  made  still  more 
by  his  love  of  strong  drink,  just  as  the  painter  or  grinder  incrensot 
infiammation  of  the  disease  to  which  his  trade  subjects  him  by  hk 
individual  intemperance. 

The  reader  of  the  Iliad  of  eorrows  which  are  supposed  to  beat 
on  learning,  after  rejecting  idle  gossip,  and  dL«criminnt^:  ^^  ' 
Gidence  and  cause  and  effect,  should  rrmerabcr  that  n- 
side  blessed,  and  that  the  seasons  of  simshiTie  in  literary  iw  in  L«(ii(ff 
though  less  noticed,  are  not  perhaps  more  infrociuenttbMn  thoae 
If  Oamoens  died  on  a  vetchy  bed  in  a  hospital,  and  Taaeo 
in  a  loathly  dungeon,  Yoltntre,  on  the  other  hand,  passed  a 
of  it  with  his  niece  at  Fei-ney,  and  Goethe  was  the  |»6t  of  the 
Weimar,     Against  the  list  of  ungenerous  patrons  may  bo  s>rt  in  0 
tion  the  names  of  Meca?nas  and  Pollio,  of  Leo  and  the  Medici  at  FV 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  of  Halifax,  the  iirotcctor  of  tho  Wl 
Oxford,  of  the  Tories,  in  Entjl/ind.     If  ^  k  of  > 

was  asserted  by  Ben  Jonson,  (Jhauc«r  ,      ;i>ra 
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his  yiiicher  of  wino ;  oiul  he  who  reads  of  Butler'u  doath 
r  scauilal  than  hi»  poem  on  tbu  age  in  'wluch  he  wrote,  may 
of  Nat.  Iax  belug  &u|>]K}rt«(l  in  Bedlam  by  the  bounty  of  James 
test  philologist  of  his  ago  bajtioiI  liiH  livelihood  by  the 
^tmdgrry  in  tho  time  of  Pitt,  Crabbo  profited   by  the 
of  BarVe,  and  8cott  by  that  of  his  j oliticAl  enemy,  Lord  Gwy* 
uf  CliAthii.m  left  Oow|»er  to  ittar%*e.  Burns  gauged  ale  firkins  at 
;  owing  to  the  umnlfieenoe  of  Dundaa.     If  Tonson  gave  the 
of  to  DrY<len  for  his   10,000  verses,  Andrew  Millar,  on  the 
vras  tho  Mycu'naa  of  lit4*rature ;  if  Rare  Ben  Jonson  received 
for  all  his  works,  whut  was  tho  sum  received  by  Miss  Dash  for 
ntw  novel!  if  Douglas  Jerrold  got  only  10^^  for  Black- Ei/<sd 
Iho  brilliant  farces  of  the  present  Tetch  more  than  forty  Umea 
[mot ;  if  the  Pnm'JUt  Lo»t  of  John  Milton  was  sold  for  5A,  waa 
liundcU's  Doniitstic  C'ooAcr^  sold  for   2,000/.?     Nor,  indeed,  ts 
pfldd  by  the  publisher  for  a  work  invariably  all  that  tho  author 
i.     3Iai-      '  *         1  their  hook  for  sulitk: fibers,  before  and 

^Johu;'' .  Itiikespoare,  and  luxving  taken  their  friends' 

their  serornl  ways  without  issuing  the  object  of  their  sub- 
A  ChuTciliU  is  not  always  at  hand  to  perform  tho  (.^lesanan 
,  vitb  the  knife  of  upbraiding  satare.  Once  upon  a  time,  too, 
U  were,  it  is  well  know  n,  sold  ojienly.  Panegyric  was  purveyed 
iooxmL  Hpcnser  has  no  lec^  than  seventeen  prefatory  sonnets  to 
ry  Qu^m,  athlrty^sed  to  various  **  renowmued  and  valiant  '*  lords, 
aad  beautiful  **  ladies,  and  **  noble  and  valorous  "  knights,  for 
of  wKxch  he  verily  received  his  rewanl.  Dryden,  to  make  the 
translation  of  Virgil,  dedicat^l  tho  Pastorals  to  one  Lord 
of  Chndleigh,  in  whom  courage,  humimity,  and  probity 
t,  besides  a  mastory  of  tho  Latin  hmguage ;  the  GtortjicB  to 
of  Cbofltorfield,  one  of  the  least  of  whose  excelloDOas 
to  have  been  tlie  com  prehension  of  all  things  which  are  within  the 
of  human  andci-standing;  and  the  ^wAd  to  John,  Mai-quis  of 
Karl  of  Mulgrave,  &c.,  to  whom  Dryden  hositates  not  to 
as  tnsko  us  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  AVolpole,  that 
'  of  a  genealogi'tt  but  tJmt  of  a  dedicator. 
.  liCil  with  native  brcmze,"  as  Pope  Htud  of 
obtatnod  for  his  tinunpctiug  is  not  clear.  Doubtless, 
ient  snm  to  oompenwite  for  Tonson's  meagre  pay  for  hi* 
floononiy  of  flattery,  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  at  onco  lavish 
'  |)a»»  even  at  tliat  tijue  without  olj^ervation.  Seven 
'  'l>ought9  wtatj  dt»dicated  to  persons  of  poKition  by  a 
:  -uoh  just  conceptions  of  this  world's  vanity,  pined 
ui  nij  niH  life,  and  after  dec-Iaring  his  world  was  dead,  became 
Clo»«f^  f'»  th«  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  at  fourscore, 

'lx»ut  the  abnormal  3»)itsibiUty  of  literary  men. 
..■•-  ^ucessary  or  a  n.^tnral  result  of  btudy.    A  great 
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portion  of  the  pAssion  predicated  of  the  yenug  uriCaSS^H 
oommon  to  all  mankind.  The  votamt  of  controversial  tkal 
poaaiUy  have  been  equally  ])ugniicious  in  any  other  vocatacm. 
than  pfat  goniuses  arc  found  unsuited  to  domestic  life.  Praa 
hold  labour  is  beneath  th(?  dignity  of  others  than  poets.  A 
history  cannot  be  Rhowu  in  conftcqunnco  of  his  biisinenH  more 
than  a  seller  of  horsej*,  nor  is  it  Kelf-o\ndcnt  that  the  mind  of  a 
oompoaos  poetry  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  a  pastrycook.  Th 
choly  Cowley  wisely  went  only  ho  far  from  the  bustle  of  life  a 
mi^ht  easily  find  his  way  back,  and  Prior's  propensity  to  sordid 
XB  well  known.  But  allowing  the  greater  »:ensibility  of  men  < 
they  do  not  therefoi-e  necestsarily  fare,  on  the  whole,  the  worse. 
Iiave  higher  painn,  they  have  also  higher  pleaf^ui^es.  If  the  poet 
DiKraeli  tells  ue,  it  i&  doubtful  on  what  authority,  feels  negl 
ordinary  man  would  feel  the  sensation  of  being  let  down  into  a 
and  buried  alive,  he  obtains  aa  much  dreamy  delight  from  malti| 
futuro  fame  ns  the  Barber's  Fifth  Brother  Alnaschar  from  the 
increase  of  hts  inheritance  of  a  hundi-ed  di*achms  of  silver, 
ordinary  litoi-fliy  man  ia  only  sensitive  inasmucli  as  he  is  vain. 

The  literary  constitution  seems  by  nature  surchargefi  with  bl 
For  one  fellow  of  infinite  jesti  you  shall  find  more  than  foumcoi 
sorrows — in  their  books.  But  we  know  by  experience  that  tb 
versions  of  their  own  wretchedness  ai-e  not  always  true.  Home  of  t3 
plaints,  their  Epice«lia,  theii*  In  Memorianis,  their  Elegies,  their] 
rhymes  would  go  near  to  bi-eak  our  hearts  for  very  sympathy's  sa 
it  not  for  nature's  suggestion  tliat  there  can  be  but  little  siifier 
loud  a  83Tnphony,  and  the  recollection  that  our  rhymers,  like  the  i 
herd  in  the  ballad,  muut  sometimes  feign  themselves  wretched 
they  have  wit.  When  Young,  from  whom  had  he  been  made 
the  world  would  probably  have  had  no  Complainty  on  the  oocu 
family  bereavement  common  to  human  kind,  observed  that  midn 
Bunshino  oomfmred  to  the  colour  of  his  fate,  the  exaggei-adon  oj 
pression  casta  a  doubt  on  the  nincerity  of  his  sentiment.  Wo  Ic 
it  as  a  mere  stratagem  of  speech,  and  we  are  inclined  to  estinu 
tenths  of  the  wailing  burden  of  his  song  at  little  more  raJue  1 
chattering  of  a  Hwallow  on  a  bam.  Young,  however,  waa  able 
in  silence.  He  wrote  an  epitaph  for  hi^  footman,  describing  h 
peirson  of  perfect  piety,  and  lamb-like  patience,  but  we  have  (\ 
no  obitoary  evidence  of  the  virtues  of  his  wife.  Poetfi  havi 
literary  personi^ee,  probably  suffered  the  most,  which  is  indl 
natui-al,  aa  they  are  least  wanted  by  a  world  which  profc 
them  BO  highly.  But  if  it  is  their  vanity  which  makea  tho; 
public  opinion  press  hot  and  heavy  upon  them,  like  a  tailoi 
also  their  vanity  which  prevents  that  iron  instrument  unci 
hair  of  their  Belf-satisfaction.  A  little  more  •  '  ■  ■ 
might  easily  ford,  would  indeed  drown  them,  ^ 
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opinion  of  iheir  o\m  moritB.     Herrick  was  doubtlcws  made 

by  the  alow  BoJe  of  liis  //eaj>eri*l^9y  and  mouraed    the  meagre 

itKofhia  rhymcfl ;  hut,  ou  the  oblier  hand,  he  consoled  himself  with  hifl 

impcriortty  to  hia  fellow-citizenaof  Devonshire,  boors,  rocky, currish, 

[cfanrliiib  aa  tfaclr  bc»a.     W^at  a  crowd  of  indignant  vondiicrs,  who 

isapplied  fuel  for  timny  a  kitchen  fire,  have  lefreehetl  themselves  with 

on  the  grofti  stupidity  of  their  age ! 

Rchemea  hare  been  devised   to  ameliorate   the  condition  of 

men.     Some  kind  pw^ple  would  feed   their  vanity,  others  fill 

Others  build  for  tlierii  a  sort  of  literary  Refuge  or  Scholastic 


IB!  apropoaitioa  was  made  in  Parliament,  about  forty  years  ago, 
)Ofv  qC  merit  should  have  assigned  to  them  a  blue  rilmnd  of  dis- 
■•  U»e  recoguitiou  by  a  ^Tateful  country  of  their  litenirj'  &t.Tnce, 
itioD  was  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.     It  is  by  no  means  clear 
wciold  have  cund\iceil  to  the  genenU  advantage.     Prulmbly  8ome 
would  attend  the  distribution  of  the  rewnrd.     '•  For  myaelf," 
\  "  if  we  ha*i  a  Ouelphic  order,  I  should  prefer  to  remain  a 
Goldsmith  would  have  regarded  it  asa  solemn  pi-esentation 
of  laee  ruffles  to  a  man  without  a  sbirt     Since  then  the  idea  of 
of  Victoria  Oroaa  order  of  literary  merit  has  1)een,  from  time  to 
by  sanguine  enthusiasts.     It  wen«  indeed  a  pretty  sight  to 
or  Cervantes,  Tasso  or  Camocns^  Milton  or  Voltaire,  decorated 
bit  of  ooloared  ribbon  and  a  metal  disc,  like  some  msater  of  the 
at  a  ball,  or  a  pariiih  Ixiadle. 

rtoii  folk  have  gone  so  fiu*  as  to  propose  the  erection  in  our 

ofa  hospital  for  invalided  men  of  letters,  an  asylum  for  incur- 

the  fubioa  of  that  Attic  Bee,  Urban  VIII.    Surely  these  have 

tlubt  thu  Christian  cliarity  of  u  generous  public  hne  already 

its  nen^  of  tlie  eminent  berviceti  and  valuable  works  of 

datmguished  in  any  branch  of  art  or  scitTnce,  by  the  muniiicont 

H  ia  said,  at  least  l/JitO/.^  t<)  1>c  dividetl  trnion^  three  or  four 

Hf**"**      Men  who,  by  n  scorn  of  delights  and  a  life  of  days  of 

%  tmre  oontribut«!  to  the  rnnown  and  prowperity  of  thcii'  country, 

At  all  eventii  in  England,  without  their  reward.     But  the  difH- 

Ija  in  imlocing  men  of  geniu.s  to  avail  tlieniselvcs  of  any  monetary 

iC     The  vi^ry  idem  of  it  distorts  their  faces  like  the  Sardinian 

Yon  will  not  divert  them  from  their  one  pursuit  of  human  good  by 

i|»ple.   In  their  thirst  for  otherH'  welfai'e,  drops  of  wisdom  are  to 

valuis  than  Mat  of  wealth.     They  have  tnken  U^rTiiu^  not 

far  ddigtity  not  a«  n  sUve  for  profit,  but  as  a  wife  for  gi*ne- 

Bach  of  these  citizens  of  on  ideal  re]jublic  hot^  ali*eady  found,  or 

to  hittt«if  to  havo  found,  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  corm  not  a 

But  fo  Iwor  trmsura.     Bat  though  the  great  heir  of  fame  will 

ibvlch  forth   hiji  hand   to  reocivu  our  |)aHry  pittance,  yet  is  our 

of  literacy  desort  none  the  Icce  oommundablo.     Nor  ia  it  * 
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new  thing  nmong  us.  Eradition  was  not  always  without 
the  old  timo  bofore  a"?.  The  oclelimtofl  nntirjtiaiy  Stow©  liv« 
reign  of  James  I.  He  sj)ent  hU  life  &nd  xneunB  in  a  leameil  ttn 
of  the  chronicloA  of  his  country.  In  grateful  remembranoo  of  h 
ho  waft  actually  permitted,  by  lGtt«r8  patent  of  our  most 
monAn;h,  to  collect,  at  the  a^  of  eighty,  nlma  for  Linuielf.  No 
nation  slow  to  answer  the  appeal  allowuJ  by  the  kitnlncss  of 
reign.  One  parish  alono  coutribut(*d  79.  (jd.  in  the  cound  «j( 
year.  Such  excellent  cause  had  this  {>atiiotic  tailor  to 
waa  bom  an  Englishman.  This  happened  In  a  time  w] 
want  of  reflection  rather  than  of  good  uatme  in  the 
present  literary  fund  for  the  relief  of  imi)OCunious  ant 
provided.  Will  it  be  believed  that  to  Euch  institutions 
been  raised  1  The  younger  Pitt  expressed  his  opinion  that 
mistake.  He  con^sidcred  that  litej^ture  and  the  fine  arts  ought 
to  find  their  own  price  in  the  market,  like  stigo  or  loaf-eo 
doubted  whetlier  the  public  money  could  be  employed 
bribing  potentially  good  haberdashers  to  become  bad  hi 
seducing  a  citizen,  who  aerred  the  StAte  well  a&  an  excellent 
to  withdraw  bia  seririces  to  his  country  by  sinking  ijito 
poet.  Macanlay  also  has  placed  upon  i-eoord  his  judgmeoPl 
asylums  are  Ottal  to  literary  integrity  and  independence,  *Iiu 
be  some  force  iu  this  objection  if  authors  were,  as  &  rule,  a  vcm 
men.  But  it  is  well  known  that  only  the  lowest  sort  of  thei 
mated  by  the  desire  of  lucre.  The  scorn  with  which  Icnafi 
Rpeaks  of  the  profeabioual  author  is  ehoi'ed  by  all  those  good  11 
being  unable  to  procure  a  price  for  their  own  work,  see  oihea 
tating  the  Altisoij,  making  a  market  of  their  mc<litations,  and 
tho  dignity  of  literatui-e  by  selling  it  at  so  much  a  line,  TI 
writers  of  e'very  age  and  country  ha^*©  written  for  nothing,  1 
made  books  only  for  the  pleasures  of  author^lup,  and  Uie  hoilQt 
of  benefiting  their  race.  For  them  literature,  like  virtue  in  thic 
and  vicious  world,  was  its  own  reward.  They  tiu-ned  not  t)if  ir  fii 
sight  of  gold,  as  Uie  sunflower  turns  (in  poetry)  to  the 
not  debased  tlieir  genius  by  ei|>o8ing  it  for  hire,  nor  •^. 
fita  they  confer  on  a  foolish  generation  by  tlie  degi*ading  motii 
hope  of  profit. 

The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from  its  aui 
Johnson,  iu  the  preface  to  his  Dictionary,     In  a  private 
with  Boswell,  the  same  great  authority  expressed  it  us  his  opu 
the  man  who  writes  except  for  money  is  a  fool.     The  nobler  w 
quite  preixu-ed  to  endorso  the  former,  but  aj  * 
accept  the  latter  remark.     It  is  but  a  |>oor  i;. 
they  tell  ua,  which  will  coudusceud  to  work  for  gold.     TJ 
promised  land.     It  may  be  thu  low  sordid  aim  and  ambif 
caalculating  natiu*QB  of  tho  howcuB  of  wood  and  di-uwiau  of 
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of  the  BtatesiTKtn.  tho  Uwyor,  the  eoUlier,  and  the 
literary  geiuiin  of  Iho  U'Sl  kind  ia  content  only  vriih 
tho  fever  of  tlio  doHirc*  uf  fnmo  that  grnins  feela  no 
loitts  itself  blo^sod  hy  tho  Actouinaniinent  of  worldly  tri- 
tbo  vrords  of  Madame  de  Stncl,  7iV»  vrut  qn<\  l/t  fjtoire, 
)d   1  '  ui^ive  dnlla.i-<l  fidl  foul  of  famo  as  a  foolish 

rti'  '  an  airy  l>vi\»l)lc»  it  U  after  thcw  only  that 

luioo  littfrnxy  geoiuB  gape.     And  if  Uiis  fruit  of  their 
ten  them  by  the  barbarous  indiff'erenco  or  yot  bnaer 
ago;  if|   in  their  case,  sjb  in  that   of  the    uiJucky 
Fofyaibion,  the  devil  has  dinwn  a  cloud  over  the  world's 
works,  Uiey  ooxisole  themselves  with   tho   conscious- 
rn  moritf  and  pioubly  rcgJird  the  utter  c^Ieot  of  Uieir 
for  tho  world's  improvement  us  one  of  those  mysteries 
which  no  man  can  imderetand.    Nay,  thoy  atill  stead- 
with   the   Btrongth  of    a  lively    and   sincere   faith,  that 
Uidr    earthly    coumo   toil   and   loss  have   been   their 
tt  aAier  death  thoir  talonto  will   bo  esteemed  and  their 
by  posterity.     Thon  will   their  names  lie  where  ihey 
on  the  northern  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Fame,  with 
ioufl  and  tho  eulightoued,  the  wise  and  the  good.    Tlien 
[1  envy  hafi  pnssc^l  away,  and  things  may  be  seen  as  they 
the  high-souloil^  though  hitherto  unappi-ociated,  epic  poet, 
ice  in  effulgent  Ejjlcndour  like  an  Apiil  sun  from  )>chind  a 
loud,  and  the  modest  lyrist  will   incontinently  burst  Die 
id  cold  neglect  as  the  humble  violet  breaks  first  out  of 
ito  purple  bloisom.     Jf  any  good-natured  finend  remind 
[pooibility  of  povtbumous  repute  will  at  the  best  endure 
if  they  become  deaf  as  addei-s  to  hin  address.     TIjov  rt«k 
fiur  greater  majority  of  the  literary  hoi-oca  in  Ilallam's 
:*s  Liti^rature,  not  a  dozen  of  the  prencnt  ^nerntton 
a  line.     They  look  over  the  index  of  Johnson's  Livtii  of 
[ehaiice  upuu  such  unfauLUiiu*.  but  once  Iiuuouh,  names  as 
et,  Broome  and  Sprat,  Stepney  and  Golden,  but  n^ver 
too  can  ever  be  forgott^'n  and  out  of  mind  like  tlieee. 
thin  Biographical  Dictionary,  becoming  fewer  with  every 
greater  pn»«s  of  matter,  may  serve  for  othera,  hut  not 
are  not  the  fast-fuding  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones 
churchyard.    Their  monuments  will  never  be  removed 
»tAets,  will   never  lean  on  one  side,  will  never  become 
will  n-maiu  eou^tjint  as  the  Polar  Htar  in  the  firmament, 
moving  in  hyperlKilic  orbita,  glitter  only  for  a  acMoa 
ivny  into  dintant  spaoo  for  Ov«r. 
it  o£  iHms  axid  Ink  tilis  some  men  imuuxliatnly  w^ith  a 
ly  will,  for  thoir  own  amoaement  or  at  the  requcBt  of 
M  thu  **  Old  8oldier  "  wu  la  charity  liatA,  tnaMrHw 
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what  has  been  too  often  already  timnacHbed.    Tbey  will  tranaUte  «iiit 
xjmu  wifihee  translated,  fl&ttering  theouelves,  after  a  cruel  murder,  tki 
tbey  have  struck  out  the  true  sense,  as  indeed  too  often  tlicy  h&vo  ; 
will  copy  what  no  man  cares  for ;  they  will  tnlit,  with  or  without  on  int 
dncUon,  what  no  man  understands.     Their  mahuly  tends  to  nuke 
miserable^  but  they  themselves  are  hapjiy.     Th'-y  are  rwwiy  and  willii 
to  write  on  any  subject  under  the  sun.     They  ]«iy  little  regard  to 
advice  of  Hortice  touchiui;  a  nine  years'  delay,  or  the  example  of 
They  know  not,  neither  do  they  care,  wlietlier  their  shoulders  are  suit 
to  the  harden.     Their  ardour  of  composition  far  outshines  their  dii 
tion.      They  have  the   hundred   hands  of  Briareus,  bat  leas  than 
ordinary  allotment  of  eyes.     They  will  trust  themselves  to  air 
examining  whether  their  wings  are  of  wax,     Tliey  love  their 
however  wearisome,  as  a  fond  mother  loves  her  baby,  however  hide 
The  writing  of  their  lx)oks  begets  more  pleasure  than  the  reading; 
on  the  other  bund,  the  sleep  which  they  themselves  lost  lies  hid  for  ot 
beneath  their  leaves. 

A  man  of  this  sort  nevei'  reflecta  how  seiious  a  matter  it  is  to 
writing  into  soother  man's  hands,  nor  does  he  coniiidtir  whethefr  i 
tho  publication  of  so  many  volumes,  the  exigencies  of  Church  or  Stttl' 
the  general  public  ai'o  likt^ly  to  kisk   for  one  more  compotsed  by  hii 
His  application  is  unwearied  in  cooking,  in  his  own,  or  more  freqt 
Other  men's  caldrons,  such  food  as  it  is  given  to  few  to  devoarand' 
none  to  digest.     The  immensity  of  his  voluminous  folios,  littered  in 
evil  hour,  tires  the  most  active  imagination.     He  longs  to  set  his 
by  the  columns  of  tlie  Sosii,  to  see  them  advertised  for  sale  in  Pat 
Row.     But  such  a  man  Ls  one  of  whom  it  behoves  the  bolder  of 
tribe  of  booksellers  and  publishers  to  beware.     His  assiduity  will 
them  to  the  almshouse.     He  is  not  of  those  of  whom  it  is 
enriched  othei-s — meaning  the  booksellers — themselves  they  cannoti 
Let  the  wary  tradesman  hesitate  before  he  b\iys  his  wares.     There  k 
tale  told  of  Drayton's  stationer,  who  published  eighteen  books 
herculean  labom*  known  as  the  Polyolbiouj  a  work  imperfectly  appi 
that  the  poor  man  refused  from  sheer  want  of  resources  to  j«iut  the 
teenth.     Mark  the  action  of  the  aggrieved  poet  I     He  not  only  abt 
bis  own  bookseller,  but  anathematised  the  race.     He  was  not  content  I 
dwell  in  decencies.     "They  are,"  »]uotli  he,  "  a  company  of  base  koai 
whom  I  scorn  and  kick  at."     Their  chief  oflcnoe  api>eftrs  to  liavc 
accepting  works  of  other  authors  which  would  sell,  works  which  the  { 
Drayton  alluded  to  as  beastly  and  abominable  trash.      l^atUeB^u 
casUfttihMS  irm  1 

The  victims  of  literary  caooethes  will  continue  to  write,  thoofh  V 
they  write  be  noiight.     They  vomit  emptiness,  and  feel — to  borrcv 
expression  of  tho   groat  Lexioographei* — the  convulsions  of  emot 
without  its  plenitude.     In  prolific  creation,  at  least,  such  litCTmry 
reoxind  us  of  Thomas  Aquiiuus  with  his  seveuteou  foliua,  whia 
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sereateeu  readem;   of  Yoltuirc,  und   tSir  Walter 

T*ylor,  and  Kichaixl  Baxter;  but,  luxfortauatefy,  the 

tiidr  work  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  it«  qtiantity.     They  may  be 

lor  the  vanity  of  their  Ubuure,  but  they  will  wear  public  acorn 

They  will  not,  as  Anne  Bullen  did,  think  it  better  to 

luimbJe  livers  in  content  than  to  Ijo  [jerked  up  in  a  glistening 

wmr  a  golden  sorrow.     Voii  flhall  find  those  who  will  prido 

OS  such  novels  aa  recall  the  CUite,  in  ten  volumes,  of  Mado- 

,  or  her  Graml  Cj/m-gf  in  twelve.     Their  puhlifilior  will 

them  that  their  works,  if  put  into  IxuLrdn,  will  \xi  Hpoilt 

pa|ier,  and  not  be  siiitAblo  even  for  the  sti^eet  which  soils  odours 

they  caro  not.     If  they  obtain  no  reputation,  they  wiah  for 

if  tiiey  do  wish  for  it,  why  then  th*^  desire  is  better  than  the 

Uncle  Toby  in  tlio  construction  of  his  njtniic  fortiHcationa* 

and  several  pjim|ieti9  iu  Iii.sl>*')wUiig-sjreen,  conceived  he  w«s 

the  great  end  of  his  creation,  bo  these,  iu  their  scrib}>ling, 

arw  answex-ing  theirs.     In  tliis  happy  delusion  they  live ;  in 

deluttion  tliey  die,  and,  dyiti^,  leave  no  line  tbey  wish  to  blot. 

jtf  MUmitouri  9iuthoi*»  the  uaiues  of  sucL  as  these 

piMB.     They  certiunly  sull'er  uiimy  thiugs.     The 

their  works  uniuvourably,  or  never  review  them  at  all ; 

lis  Me  the  extremities  of  time  and  fortune,  but  they  cannot 

they  dedicAte  their  boulcA,  in   lurid   irony,  "to  any  that  will 

Ik,**  but  no  power  of  men  can  fitop  their  i\iiting  them.     It  weit) 

attrnipt  to  make  rivers  How  u]>ward  or  flames  dcaoend.    Snroly 

ut  an  extreme  delight  can  lend  them  such  peraistence  in  their 

The  mtiAfnction,  Ux),  \a  theirs  of  leaving  the  perverse  genera- 

appreciat^^  them  not  to  the  curses  of  pO!%terity.     Poor  Michael 

diank  <leoply  of  the  waters  of  this  fountain  of  conaolation.     In 

stotig  of  his  VfiOrotjraphical  Dttieription  he  speaks  of  nine- 

pablic  of  hts  tixuo  as  a  bestial  rout,  a  boorish  rabblement, 

and  with  braioB  of  slime,  a  fry  of  hell  detiled  in  their  own 


rolf  atlacka  with  his  tooth,  the  bull  with  \ua  horn,  and  the  man 

with  his  |>cn.     Examples  are  not  rare.     Dryden,  being  much 

ttind  by  the  success  of  Settle's  KmprtJt^  frf  Morocco^  chamc- 

part  of  that  performanoe  us  "  hodge-|x)dge,  Dutch  grout, 

while  of  another  part,  in  which  he  thought  ho  had 

confusion  of  language,  he  el^autly  observed  tliat  Settle 

liDMf  mnaly,  aboard  some  smock  in  a  storm,  and  being  sea 

up  a  good  inmp  of  clotted  nonflense  at  once."     Warburtou 

Ijiroy's  notes  to  Utulibras  in  much  the  same  Htylc.     Ho 

oontributod  to  them,  but  afterwards  tjuarrelled  with  Grey  ;  so 

thiaka  then  ever  appeared  so  execrable  u  heap  of  nonsense 

of  CommAQtaries."     Tom  Nash,  having  tAkon  umhrugo  at 

r,  the  Hobbiol  of  8|»enHer,  compared  that  gentlcmaub  com- 

249.  18. 
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plerUm  to  roasty  bacon,  or  a  dried  &kate ;  he  spoke  of  his  fiitber^  fli 
mauufactarer  of  ropee,  as  a  baiter-maker.  He  also  madeamock  of  Oal 
meat,  which  seems  to  have  been  altogether  of  a  rude  and 
character,    lie  fed,  sajb  the  facetious  Nash,  on  trotters,  sheep's  poi 
and  buttered  roots,  in  an  hexameter  meditation.     The  genatras 
Bition  of  the  delicate- worded  Smollett  disdained  not  to  satirise 
in  his  description  of  the  dinner  after  the  ancients  in  Peregrine 
Borne  amiable  critic — the  poet-priest  Milman,  or  Southey,  or  Barrel 
cut  np  Keats  in  the  Quarterhj.     The  results  were  untoward,  if  81m 
was  not  mistaken  in  this  matter.     If,  however,  with  Byron,  we 

Tib  Rtrnngc  the  mind,  that  veiy  firry  parlicl^ 
Should  lot  iUelf  be  snufied  out  bjr  an  oxticle, 

and  attribute  the  death  of  the   author  of  Ejidj/mion  to  consmn| 
rather  than  criticism,  we  may  yet  regard  the  Heview  as  contribat 
no  very  great  degree  to  liis  comfort.     Pope,  who  placed  Thool 
head  of  his  Dunciad  for  the  sole  crime  of  having  revised  SI 
happily  than  himself,  when  attacked  in  his  turn  by  Gibber,  used  to  i 
*'  These  things  are  my  diversion."     But  we  all  remember  how  Ri( 
son  one  day,  observing  Po]>o*b  features  wi-ithing  with  anguish  on 
perusal  of  a  sarcastic  pamphlet  of  his  antagonist,  devoutly  pmyod 
preserved  from  snch  diversion  as  had  been  on  that  occasion  the  lot  of '. 

The  flaying  of  tlie  Phrygian  piper  Marsyas  by  Apollo  is 
but  a  figure  to  represent  tlie  scathing  effects  of  the  Rcom  of  the  su] 
player  on  the  nervous  sensibility  of  Mars^'as,  overcome,  in  open  daj 
sight  of  all  the  Drj'ad  maids  of  Nysa.    But  this  is  the  action,  TWt 
of  literary,  but  of  human  nature.     The  potter  is  not  remarkable  fa 
goodwill  to  his  brother-potter,  nor  the  carpenter  to  his  brother-car 
as  little  the  scribe  to  his  brother-scribe.     Men  of  letters,  as  in  other  | 
fessions,  reciprocally  make — willingly  on  the  one  side,  unwillingly 
other — each  other's  misery.     Sometimes  one  writer  of  a  little  repal 
introdnoes,  with  many  kind  and  complimentaiy  observations, 
leas  to  an  editor  or  publisher  of  discemmeut.     In  the  oourve  of' 
introduceil,  by  his  superior  sagacity,  outshines  the  introducer.  The  ii 
ducer  does  not  thereupon  always  embrace  the  introduced  with  the' 
gratulaUons  of  sincere  delight  upon  his  well-merited  success;  he  hi 
invariably  pleased  with  the  praises  of  his  friend  and  prott^r, 
happy  introduced  having  written  a  good  book,  and  justi£ed  the 
observations  of  the  introducer,  innocently  supposes  that  the  links  of  I 
amity  will  become  stronger.     This  is  far  fW>m  being  the  usual 
Cases  have  been  known  in  which  such  a  work  has  tamed  the 
friendship  into  gall,  changed  the  amiable  interooutM  of  'tfl 

into  libels  teeming  with  virulent  invective,  and  made  oi  -K)r 

jionion  an  enemy  for  life.  The  writer,  solely  on  account  of  bts 
is  surprised  to  find  the  man  of  his  own  house — hia  own  fi&nuUarJ 
iiftiog  up  his  heel  against  him.    The  bmeU  of  his  good  Caim 
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^H  to  distnetionf  ns  a  cat,  according  to  Plutarch,  is  driven  mad  by 
^KwU  of  ointments.  He  ia  accused  bj  liis  former  bene&ctor  of  the 
^B  Sngmtitode.  He  might  have  broken  the  aged  neck  of  his  l^ene- 
HRi  fiUher,  and  welcome,  but  his  pi*eaent  offence  Ls  unpardontible. 
m  meat  is  seasoned  -trith  the  reproaches  of  his  associate.  He  beai^ 
•lQ,  for  a  while,  in  Ailenoe ;  but  oven  the  literary  worm  will  turn  at 
L  For  a  time  he  takes  no  notice,  till  the  nipping  taunts  of  his 
lOOi  work — like  currenta  of  cold  air,  or  the  tediouB  buzzings  of  ao 
^Bnt— have  grown  into  personal  calumny,  touching  himself  or  his 
^Bras  anoestoni;  then  he  turns.  Then  a  mighty  contest  corn- 
Baft — each  a  fight  a^  waa  once  fought  between  Dryden  and  Elk&nah 
iClft,  or  between  Theobald  and  Pope,  or  between  Addison  and  !Den- 
>■  fl^ts,  formerly  fashionable,  which  have  long  bocn  relegated  by 
smry  nMsi  as  productive  of  dishonour  both  to  their  profession  and 
iBMcivca.  Then  it  little  a\-ail8  either  party  to  have  learnt  faithfully 
}  io^niious  arts.  They  become  ferocious,  and  their  manners  are 
I  9V9mm  of  soft.  The  amiable  Milton  calls  his  antagonist  Sal- 
mafiy  hard  names,  such  as  nmagate  and  superlativo  fool,  bare- 
Uondierbnits  and  eenselew  bawler,  cuckoo  and  dimghill  cock. 
with  equal  urbanity,  speaks  of  Milton  as  a  hoiuuucule,  a 
robber,  and  an  impure  bca«t;  hoIdtN  hiu  coutinuo<l  existence 
fraud  OQ  the  luingman,  and  deems  his  execrable  life  ought  to 

faded  kmg  ago  ia  boiling  oU  or  burning  pitch. 
ittOtCOTcrsy  on  **  Free  Will "  has  been  the  occasion  of  no  little  fi'ee 
.  Snunntis  wrote  some  bitter  things  about  Luthor  in  hid  IIypera»* 
or  Jh/endtT  qf  Frff  WiU.  Luther  thereon  felt  himself  necessitated 
UuU  Erasmus,  of  Kottordam,  was  the  vilest  miscreant  that  ever  dis- 
tbocarth  ;  "whatever  I  pray."  he  says  in  the  Tablt-  Tall:,  "I pray 
am  upon  firaamus."  Neither  his  holy  life  nor  doctrine  could  protect 
from  being  accused,  by  Arius,  as  a  traitor  aud  a  poisoner,  a 
and  a  humioide.  The  early  Christian  writers  concur  in  abusing 
fk  oUmt  tike  m  pack  of  thieves.  Pretty  samples  of  eccleaiastical  snarling 
y  bo  ooUectcd  from  the  works  of  Culvin.  The  quarrels  of  Jonson  and 
Mlw,  Hobbea  and  Wallis,  Swift  and  Steele,  Warburton  and  Edwards, 
W9  bvoD  carefully  collated  by  the  industry  of  Isaac  Disraeli.  Pope 
lA  Ibai  Bdntley  made  Honico  dull  and  humbled  Milton,  and  Bentley 
^tA  Fopo  a  portentoua  cub.  Of  stich  a  nature  were  the  amenities  of 
between  the  living;  nor  haa  the  leonine  tooth  of  literary 
been  idle  with  regard  to  the  dead.  The  learned  crow  ia  not 
soprexne  di^culty  detached  from  his  selected  carcaae.  That  he 
IIV  J|nrad  aKponty  of  reproach  or  brutality  of  insolence  ia  not  the 
H^Bn  nid  of  Milton  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  being  whom  Boawell 
HIRritfa  awful  reverence  becomes  little  of  a  hero  to  Macaulay, 
u  Walpole  mpreaenta  him  as  an  odious  and  mean  character,  witli  a 
tere  arro^paui  and  ov«rb«aring,  and  with  manners  sordid,  superdliouAy 
teiull 
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XIX. 

T  woa  for 

with  this  dflten 
that  on  ihfi  ma 
sought  a  few 
private  con 
Mrs.  Penni 
for  her  to  the  lib] 
be  there  inform^ 
he  hoped  very 
M  re^^iknled 
Catherines, 
Uiiuil  hur  p*s  tdU 
**  I  don't  kn 
you  meau  by  sn4 
prossion/'  said  1 
"You  H^ioftk 
wero  leii  ruing 
phHl>et." 

"  Tho     ftlpk 
oomioon  teoM 

thing  you  will  nover  learn,"  the  Doctor  permitted  himself  to  rai 
"  Hnve  you  called  me  hei-e  to  insult  me  1 "  Mrs.  Fenniiaan 
**  Not  at  n.11.  8imply  to  advice  you.  You  have  taken  x 
Toffnsend ;  that's  your  own  affair.  I  have  nothing  to  do  v 
■entiment*,  your  fancies,  your  affectioua,  your  delusions ;  bat 
request  of  you  is  that  you  will  keep  these  Uiingu  to  yountelC 
explained  my  vlewH  to  Catherine ;  she  undenitands  them  perfiB 
anything  that  she  does  further  in  the  way  of  encouraging  Mr.  To 
attentioDH  will  be  in  deliberate  opposition  to  my  wi±ibea.  I 
that  you  should  do  iu  the  way  of  giving  her  aid  and  comfort  n 
permit  me  the  exprt^ssiou — distixictly  treasomible.  You  ka> 
uea^on  is  a  capital  offence  ;  Uke  care  how  you  incur  the  ponalc 
Mrs.  Pennimnu  thix'w  bock  her  head,  with  a  onrtaia  exponn 
eye  which  she  occasionally  practised.  "  It  seems  to  mB  Ihak 
like  a  great  autocrat." 

*'  I  talk  like  mv  daughter's  father." 

•  fjitcml  Bccortiing  to  Art  of  CongrfSii  in  ihe  ymv  18ttU.  tjr  114 
iA  tii*  office  of  ihc  Libr«ititn  of  CuitgrcAa  nt  Wattbitigloat 
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'ICot  liko  your  mster's  brother  I  "  crie<l  Lavinia. 
Mjf  dtnr  lAviniii,"  said  tbo  Doctor,  '*  I  sonietimea  wonJcr  whether 
jfxmr  brother ;  wc  are  eo  extremely  different.  In  spito  of  differ- 
hc^ft^rex,  we  can,  at  a  pinch,  underst:iud  each  other ;  and  thnt  in 
HoUnl  thing  juat  now.  Walk  straight  with  rogivrd  to  Mr.  Town- 
,,  that's  nli  1  nak.  It  is  highly  probable  you  have  been  correspond- 
^  with  him  for  the  Ust  throe  weeks—perhaps  even  seeing  liim.  I 
ba*t  tak  yon — ynu  needn't  ti>U  me/'  He  had  a  morul  conviction  that  she 
^OaH  eontrire  to  t«.>Il  ii  fib  about  tlio  matter,  which  it  would  disgust 
la  to  Listen  to.     *'  Whiitover  you  have  done,  stop  doing  it ;  that's  all  I 

"  T>OQ't  yon  wifih  also  by  chanoe  to  murder  your  child  1 "  Mrj,  Pcnni- 
inquired. 

the  contrary,  I  wish  to  make  her  Mve  nnd  be  hnppy." 
!'oa  will  kill  her  ;  she  paesed  a  dreadfal  night." 
)fib«  won't  die  of  one  dreadful  night,  nor  of  a  dozen.     Koraember 
MD  a  distinguiidbed  p^hx-bician/' 

Penniman  heeit-ited  a  moment;   then  she  risked  her  r«tori. 
'onr  being  a  distinguished   physician  has   not  prevented  you  from 
iujo  memhrrn  of  your  family  I  " 

risked  it,  hut  her  brother  gave  her  such  a  terribly  inci.sive 
look  80  like  a  Hurgoou's  hincet — that  she  was  frightened  at  her 
Rira#c<*'  And  he  nnnwervd  her  in  words  that  corresiM^nded  to  the  look  : 
It  rnay  not  prevent  me,  either,  from  losing  the  society  of  still 
bCfecr!" 

Mtb.  Penniman  took  hemelf  off,  with  whatever  air  of  depreciated 
■Kit  wsA  at  her  command,  and  repaired  to  Catherine's  room,  where  the 
Ur  fprt  WAfl  closeted.  She  knew  all  about  her  di'eadful  night,  for  the 
»p  had  met  again,  the  evening  before,  after  Catherine  left  her  father. 
\j%.  l**mnunan  was  on  the  landing  of  the  second  floor  when  her  niece 
IBO  up«tiiirH  .  it  WM  not  remarkable  that  a  person  of  so  much  subtlety 
iwiid  IjAve  discovered  thnt  Catherine  had  been  shut  up  with  the  Doctor, 
i  WM  tftill  loss  remarkable  that  she  should  have  felt  an  extreme 
Monty  to  learn  the  n*fiult  of  thl<i  interview,  and  that  thL^  sentiment, 
with  her  great  amiability  and  generosity,  should  have 
her  to  regret  the  nharp  words  lately  exchanged  between  her 
and  bcrself.  Ab  the  unba])py  girl  came  into  sight,  in  the  dutiky 
•h«  madrt  n  lively  demonHtraiion  of  sympathy.  Catherine's 
brart  was  er|ually  obUvioUH  ;  nhe  only  know  that  her  aunt  was 
i|»  h<T  intii  her  anus.  Mrs.  Penniman  dix'w  her  into  Catherine's 
^  room,  and  the  two  women  sat  there  together,  far  into  the  small 
lira  younger  one  with  her  head  on  the  other's  lap,  sobbing  and 
a.t  fiivt  in  a  souDdlem,  stifled  manner,  and  then  at  laHt  perfectly 
gratiiled  Mrs.  Penniman  to  be  able  to  feel  conscientiously  tliat 
Tirtually  removed  tho  interdict  which  Catherine  bad  placed 
Isdti^Lng  in  further  cpnununion  with  Morris  Townsend.     Sh« 
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was  not  gratitiet],  howover,  when,  in  coming  back  to  her  niMtfH  II 
before  breakfast,  she  found  that  Catherine  hod  riaea  and  was  pxm 
herself  for  this  meal. 

**  You  should  not  go  to  breakfast/'  she  said ;  "  jou  are  not  1 
enough,  after  your  fearful  night." 

"  Yoe,  I  am  \o.rj  well,  and  I  am  only  afmid  of  being  lateu** 

"  I  can't  understand  you  ! "  Mrs.  Pcnniman  cried.  **  You  ihj 
stay  in  bed  for  three  days."  I 

*'  Oh,  I  could  never  do  that  1 "  said  Catherine,  to  whom  this  idea] 
scntcd  no  attractions. 

Mrs.  Penniman  was  in  despair,  and  she  noted,  with  extremi>  an 
anoe,  that  the  trace  of  tho  night's  tears  had  completely  vani&hed  I 
Catherine's  eyes.  She  had  a  most  impracticable  physique.  **'m 
effect  do  you  expect  to  have  upon  your  father,"  her  aunt  demanded,| 
you  come  plumping  down,  without  a  vestige  of  any  sort  of  feefioj 
if  nothing  in  the  world  had  happened  1 " 

"  He  would  not  like  me  to  lie  in  bed,"  said  Catherine,  simply,     j 

**  All  the  moi-e  reaaon  for  your  doing  it.  How  else  do  you  eiped 
move  him  1"  ] 

Catheriuo  thought  a  little.     "  I  don't  know  how ;  but  not  in  1 
way.     I  wish  to  be  just  as  usual."     And  she  finished  dreBsiDg,i 
according  to    her  aunt'a  expression,  went  plumping   down  into 
paternal  presence.     She  was  really  too  modest  for  ctmsiatent  pathos. 

And  yet  it  was  perfectly  true  that  she  bad  h&<l  a  dreadful 
Even  after  Mrs.  Penniman  left  her,  she  had  bod  no  sleep ;  ah»^ 
staring  at  the  uncomforting  gloom,  with  her  eyes  and  ears  filled  inti) 
the  movement  with  which  her  father  had  turned  her  out  of  his  non, 
and  of  the  words  in  which  he  had  told  her  that  she  vrna  a  btiortld 
daughter.  Her  heart  was  breaking ;  she  had  heart  enough  for  that  Al 
momenta  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  believed  him,  and  that  to  do  wlvl 
she  woa  doing,  a  girl  must  indeed  be  bad.  She  was  bad ;  but  ^ 
couldn't  help  it.  She  would  tiy  to  appear  good,  even  if  her  heart  iwl 
perverted ;  and  from  time  to  time  she  hud  a  fancy  that  she  might  sooqB' 
plish  something  by  ingenious  oonoessions  to  form,  though  die  shonU 
persifit  in  caring  for  Morris.  Catherine's  ingenuities  were  indefini^ 
and  wo  are  not  called  upon  to  expose  their  hollownefls.  Tb»  M 
of  them  perhaps  showwl  itself  in  that  freslmess  of  a^spcct  which  w«A  *l 
discouraging  to  Mrs.  Penniman,  who  was  amazed  at  the  abranoo  OJ 
haggardness  in  a  young  woman  who  for  a  whole  night  had  lain  qnircni^ 
beneath  a  father's  curse.  Poor  Catherine  was  conscious  of  her  frnhnaii 
it  gave  her  a  fooling  about  the  future  which  rath«r  added  to  the  wcifftit 
upon  her  mind.  It  seemed  a  proof  that  nhe  was  strong  and  solid  ^ 
dense,  and  would  live  to  a  great  ago — longer  than  might  b*  gene 
convenient;  and  this  idea  was  depressing,  for  It  appeared  to  Eadtf 
with  a  pretension  the  more,  just  when  tho  cultivation  of  aiv  • 
wa3  inconsistent  with  her  domg  tv^^Ut.     She  wrote  that  ri'^ 
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CswBMcd,  reqtifiBtin^  him  to  come  and  see  her  on  the  morrow  ;  using 
my  few  wordfl,  and  explaining  nothing.     She  would  explain  evoiything 

XX. 

Ob  tiie  morrow,  in  the  ftftemoon,  she  heard  his  voice  a.t  the  door,  and 
ibilkp  in  tlic  faftll.  She  received  him  in  the  big,  bright  front-pai'lour, 
lid  9^0  instaracted  the  servant  that  if  any  one  should  call  Bhe  was  par- 
isokriy  angi^ged.  She  was  not  afraid  of  her  father's  coming  in^  for  at 
^1  hour  he  wu  always  driving  about  town.  When  Morris  stood  thoro 
Iteft  har,  the  first  thing  that  she  was  couscious  of  waa  that  he  wa^  even 
^ft  faoaatiftil  to  look  at  than  fond  recollection  had  painted  him ;  the 
^BvM  thmt  he  had  pressed  her  in  his  arms.  When  she  was  fi-co  again 
HpMred  to  her  that  ahe  had  now  indcetl  thrown  herftelf  into  the  g\ilf 
i^t^aata,  and  even,  for  an  instant,  that  she  had  been  married  to  him. 

Ha  told  her  that  she  liad  been  verj'  crtiel,  and  had  made  him  very 
■kappy ;  and  Catherine  felt  acutely  the  diJHculty  of  lier  destiny,  which 
krad  her  to  give  pain  in  such  opposite  quarters.  But  she  wished  that, 
MaM]  of  reproaches,  however  tender,  he  would  give  her  help ;  he  was 
hfeMdlj  wSae  e3aough,and  clever  enough,  to  invent  some  issuo  from  their 
pafclM.  Bhe  expreseed  this  belief,  and  Morris  received  the  assuranoo 
lltf  ha  thottght  it  natural ;  bat  he  interrogated,  at  first — as  was  natural 
lo^-ntbar  than  oommitted  himself  to  marking  out  a  course. 

"You  should  not  havo  made  me  wait  so  long,"  he  said.     "I  don't 

bkow  I  have  been  living;  every  hour  seemed  like  years.     You 
hare  decided  sooner." 
'    *'D«adHlt'' Catherine  asked, 

,    **  Decided  whether  yon  would  keep  me  or  give  me  up." 
[  *0b,  Morris/*  she  cried,  with  a  long  tender  murmur,  "I  never 
M^i  of  giving  you  up  I  " 
"  What,  then,  were  you  waiting  for  f "   The  young  man  was  ardontly 

^B  thon^t  my  father  might — might— 
^BQ^it  mm  bow  unhappy  you  were  T " 
^^A,  DO  I  But  that  he  might  look  at  it  differently." 
"  And  BOW  yon  have  ^nt  for  me  to  tell  mo  that  at  last  he  docs  so. 

viutitr 

lliiB  hyjiothetical  optimism  gave  the  poor  girl  a  pang.  **  No,  Morris," 
mmid  aolMnnly,  "  he  looks  at  it  still  in  the  same  way." 
*"nMaa  why  havo  you  mni  fnr  me  1 " 

"  Pwmiiae  I  wanted  to  see  you  t  "  cried  Catherine,  pitoously. 
"  71tat*K  an  ■xoolleot  reason,  surely.     But  did  yon  want  to  look  at 
I     Have  yoQ  nothing  to  tell  mo  t  ** 

hrsutiful  poTvasAive  oyes  were  iixod  upon  her  face,  and  sho  won- 

would  bo  noble  enough  to  make  to  such  a  gaze  a« 

A  moment  her  own  eyee  took  it  in,  and  tiiaiv— "  I  dvl  ivaxX 


and  she  hesiUted. 
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to  look  at  yon  I  "  she  said,  gently.     But  after  this  apeechf  moi^*^ 
siKtently,  alio  hirl  hor  Gico. 

MorriR  'watched  her  for  a  moment,  nttentively.     "  Will  yon 
me  to-morrow  ? "  he  asked  Biiddenly, 
"  To-morrow  1 " 

'*  Next  week,  then.     Any  time  within  a  month.'* 
**  Isn't  it  better  to  wait  I  "  said  Catherine, 
"To  wnit  for  what  1" 

She  hardly  knew  for  what ;  hut  this  tremendous  leap  alarmed 
"  Till  wo  have  thought  about  it  a  little  more." 

He  shook  his  head,  sadly  and  reproachfully.     *'  I  thought  yoa 
been  thinldog  about  it  these  three  weeks.     Do  you  want  to  turn  it 
in  your  mind  for  live  years  ]      You  have  given  me  more  than 
enough.     My  poor  ^\"  he  atlded  in  a  moment,  "you  are  not  sini 
Catherine  coloured  from  brow  to  chin,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
"  Oh,  how  Cfin  you  say  that  ?  "  she  murmured. 

"  ^Vlly,  you  must  take  nie  or  leave  me,"  s^d  Morris,  very 
"  You  can't  pleaae  your  father  and  me  both  ;  you  must  chooee 
"  I  have  chosen  }'ou  ! "  she  said,  po^Biooatoly. 
"  Then  man-y  me  next  week," 

She  stood  gazing  at  him.     "  Isn't  there  any  other  way  t' 
"  None  that  I  know  of  for  arriving  nt  the  same  result.     If  tiM 
I  should  be  happy  to  hear  of  it" 

Catherine  could  tliink  of  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  Morris's 
nosity  seemed  almost  j^itiless.     The  only  thing  she  conld  think  4 
thtit  lior  father  might  after  all  couie  round,  and  she  articuhited,  wi 
awkward  sense  of  her  helplessiieRS  in  doing  so,  a  wish  that  this  at 
might  happen. 

"  I>o  you  think  it  is  in  the  least  degree  likely  ?  "  Morris  asked. 
"  It  would  be,  if  ho  could  only  know  you !  " 
'*  He  can  know  me  if  he  will.     What  is  to  prevent  it?" 
"  His  ideas,  his  reasons,"  said  Catherine.     "  The>-  are  so — so  M 
strong."    She  trembled  with  the  recollection  of  them  yet. 

"  Strong  t "  cried  Morris.  "  I  would  rather  you  should  think 
weak." 

**  Oh,  notliing  about  my  fatlier  is  weak  I  "  said  the  girl. 
Morris  turned  away,  walking  to  the  window,  where  he  stood  h 
out.     **  You  are  terribly  afraid  of  him  ! "  he  i-emarked  at  last. 

She  felt  no  impulse  to  deny  it,  bocause  she  had  no  shame  in  I 
if  it  was  no  honour  to  herself,  at  least  it  was  an  honour  to  bid 
Bup|x>BO  I  must  be,"  she  said,  simply. 

'"  Then  you  don't  love  me — not  as  I  love  you.     If  you  fear 
more  than  you  love  me,  then  your  love  is  not  what  I  hoped 
*'  Ah,  my  friend  1 "  she  said,  going  to  him. 
*  Vo  f  fear  anything? "  he  deuiundod,  turning  round  a& 
your  isake  wluit  am  I  not  ready  to  fooel" 
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^^^Hsvaoibls — yoa  are  brave  !  "  hho  answered,  ntopplng  Miort  at  a 

^^^Pttt  was  almost  respectful. 

^^^all  {rood  it  (iooR  mo,  if  you  are  f^  ttmitl.'* 

Hi  don't  thiuk  I  aiu — really"  said  Ciitherinc. 

^p  don't  know  what  you  moAn  by  'really.'     It  is  really  enougU  to 

Hua  miserable." 

^(  i^tilc]  he  strong  enough  to  wait — to  wait  a  long  timo." 

^  Ami  siippoAL^  lifter  a  long  time  your  fntlicr  fthould  hate  me  worse 

larrvTl'* 

«  He  wouldn't— be  cotildn't !  " 

**  H*»  would  b(?  toucheii  b_v  my  fi<Kdity  t    Is  that  what  yon  mean  t    If 
kao  eaaily  toucbtNl,  then  why  should  you  het  afraid  of  himl" 
Xkm  was  much  to  the  point,  and  C!atherine  waa  struck  by  it.     "  I 

Q  toy  not  to  be,"  she  i^iid.     And  she  stood  there,  submissively,  the 

agHy  in  «4vaiice,  of  a  dutiful  and  r^Kponsible  wife.     This  imago  could 

tiidl  lo  reoommond  itself  to  MorrlK  Townsend,  and  he  continued  to 
proof  of  the  hi^li  oatimation  in  which  ho  held  her.  It  could  only 
m  been  at  the  prompting  of  Huch  a  sentiment  that  he  proeeatly  men- 
gotd  to  her  that  the  coune  recommended  by  Mre.  Fenniman  waa  an 
Hnriiato  onion,  regardlefln  of  con.sequencea. 
*  Yea,  Aunt  Fenniman  would  like  that,"  Catherine  said,  simply — 
A  y»t  with  a  certain  shrewdneas.  It  muat,  however,  have  been  in  pure 
■plidtj,  and  from  motivea  quite  untouched  by  Barcasm,  that,  a  few 
BOBts  alter,  she  went  on  to  say  to  Morrii?  that  her  father  had  given 
w  a  tn«aigd  for  him.  It  was  quite  on  her  conscience  to  deliver  this 
mge,  and  had  the  misKion  been  ten  times  more  painful  she  would 
m  M  aenipuloasly  performed  it.  "  He  told  me  to  tell  you — to  tell 
V  rery  distinctly,  and  directly  from  himself,  that  if  I  marry  without 
ItODHBt^  1  shall  not  inherit  a  f>enny  of  his  fortune.    He  made  a  great 

Bt  of  tfaia.     I£o  seemed  to  think — he  seemed  to  think " 

Morria  flushed,  as  any  yoazig  man  of  spirit  might  have  flushed  at  an 
^atetioD  of  baaeQea& 
"What  did  ha  seem  to  think  1" 
**  That  it  wouJd  make  a  diflerenco." 

£Xt  win  malm  a  dilferenoe — in  many  things.     We  shall  be  by  many 

of  dollara  the  poorer ;  and  that  is  a  great  dilTerence.     But  it 

nooo  in  my  nftivUun." 

Tc  rissU  not  want  the  money/'  said  Catherine ;  **  for  you  know  I 

good  doal  myw^If." 

\m^  By  dear  girl,  I  know  you  have  something.     And  ho  can't 

r- 

roold  never,"  said  Catlierine.     *'  My  mother  left  it  to  me." 

silent  awhile.     "  He  was  very  positive  about  Uiis,  waa 
^  lie  aeiked  at  last.     **  Ue  thought  stich  a  mo6«agd  would  annoy  mo 
make  mo  throw  nif  the  mask,  eh  9 " 
.ixom  what  he^tbought/'  said  Catherine,  aadJy. 

18— A 
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"Pleaso  tell  Kim  that  I  oare  for  his  mesaage  as  mueb  uforthftt!" 
And  Morris  snapped  his  fingers  sonorously. 

"  I  don*t  think  I  could  tell  him  that." 

"  Do  you  know  you  sometimes  disappoint  me  1 "  said  MoiriB. 
'  '*  I  should  think  I  might.    I  disappoint  every  one — &.ther  and  Aunt 
Penniman." 

"  Woll,  it  doesn't  matter  with  me,  becatue  I  mm  fonder  of  you  thw 
thoy  are." 

"  Yes,  Morris,"  said  the  girl,  with  her  imaginatioa — what  thereto 
of  it — swimming  in  this  happy  truth,  which  seemed,  after  ail,  invidioia 
to  no  onp. 

"  Is  it  your  belief  that  he  will  stick  to  it — stick  to  it  for  ever,  to  tiib 
idea  of  disinheriting  you  ? — that  your  goodness  and  patience  will  nerv 
wear  out  his  cruelty  ?  " 

"  The  trouble  is  that  if  I  marry  you,  he  will  think  I  am  not  gooi 
He  will  think  that  a  proof." 

"  Ah,  then,  ho  will  never  forgive  you  J  " 

This  idea,  sharply  expressed  by  Morris's  handsome  lips,  renewed  fir 
a  moment,  to  the  poor  girl's  temporarily  pacified  conscience,  aB  ib 
dreadful  vividness.     "  Oh,  you  must  love  me  very  much  !  "  she  cried. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  my  dear  !  "  her  lover  rejoined.  "Yon 
don't  like  that  word  *  disinherited/  "  he  added  in  a  moment.  j 

"  It  isn't  the  money;  it  is  that  he  should — that  he  should  feel  W."  ^ 

"  I  snppa<;e  it  seems  to  you  a  kind  of  curse,**  said  Morris,  *'It  m^ 
be  very  dismal.  But  don't  you  think,"  he  went  on  presently,  "  that  if 
you  were  to  try  to  be  very  clever,  and  to  set  rightly  about  it,  you  mi^ 
in  the  end  conjure  it  away?  Don't  you  think,"  he  continued  further, ia 
a  tone  of  sympathetic  Kpeculation,  "  that  a  really  clever  woman,  in  ywr 
place,  might  bring  him  round  at  Inst  1     Don't  you  think " 

Here,  suddenly,  Morris  was  interrupted ;  th€«e  ingenious  inquins 
had  not  reached  Catherine's  ears.  The  terrible  word  **  disinheriiaooii' 
with  all  its  impressive  moral  reprobation,  was  still  ringing  there ;  sewnfli 
indeed  to  gather  force  as  it  Ungered.  The  moi-tal  cbUl  of  her  sitaatwi 
struck  more  deeply  into  her  child-like  heart,  and  she  was  overwhelmai 
by  R.  feeling  of  loneliness  and  danger.  But  her  refuge  was  there,  close  to 
her,  and  she  put  out  her  hands  to  grasp  it.  "  Ah,  Morris,"  she  ■M* 
with  a  shudder,  "  I  will  marry  you  as  soon  as  you  please  !  "  And  si* 
surrendered  herself,  leaning  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"  My  dear  good  girl ! "  ho  exclaimed,  looking  down  at  his 
And  then  ho  looked  up  again,  rather  vaguely,  with  parted  lips  and 
eyebrows. 

xxr. 

Doctor  Sloper  very  soon  imparted  his  conviction  to  Mm.  AJmood,^ 
the  same  terms  in  which  ho  had  announced  it  to  hixnseIC     **  Sfae% 
to  stick,  by  Jove  !  she's  going  to  stick." 
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moan  that  she  is  going  to  many  him  1 "  Mrs,  Almond 


don't  know  that ;  but  ahe  is  not  going  to  break  down.     She  is 
to  drag  ont  iho  cngagoment,  in  the  hope  of  making  mo  rolent." 
And  diall  jou  not  rolcnt  1 " 

I  a  geometrical  proposition  relont  1     I  am  not  ao  snpcrficial.** 
'fc  geometry  troat  of  Rurfaoea  I "  askod  Mrs.  Almond,  who,  ns 
raa  clerer,  smiling. 
Yes  ;  but  it  treats  of  thom  profoundly.     Catherine  and  her  young 

my  mufttoes ;  I  have  ttvken  thoir  measure." 
Too  apeak  as  if  it  surprised  you," 
Jt  is  immenae ;  there  will  be  a  great  de^l  to  observe." 
You  are  shockingly  oold-bloodod !  "  said  Mrs.  Almond. 
I  need  io  be,  with  all  this  hot  blood  about  me.     Young  Townsond 
d  ia  oool ;  I  must  allow  him  that  merit." 
I  oan't  judge  him/'  Mre.  Almond  answered ;  "  but  I  am  not  at  all 

at  Catherine." 
X  oDofoat  I  mil  a  little ;  she  must  have  been  so  dcucedly  divided 

tit  amums  you  ontrigbt!     I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  such  a 
„,  your  daughter  adorea  you." 
[It  it  tiie  point  where  the  adoration  stops  that  I  find  it  interesting 

It 
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«tops  where  the  other  sentiment  begins." 

at  all — that  would  bo  simple  enough.     The  two  things  are 
ly  mixed  up,  and  the  mixture  is  extremely  odd.    It  will  ]>roduco 
ird  element,  and  that's  what  I  am  u-aiting  to  see.     I  wnit  with 
•with  positivo  excitement;   and  that  is  a  sort  of  emotion  that 
wippose  Catherine  would  ever  provide  for  me.    I  am  really  very 
to  her," 
will  cling,"  said  Airs.  Almond ;  "  she  will  certainly  cling." 
,)  as  I  say,  Hhft  will  stick." 

ia  prettier.     That's  what  those  very  simple  natures  always 
XK>thing  could  bs  simpler  than  Catherine.     She  doesn't  take 

i|UOMi ;  but  when  she  takes  one  she  keeps  it.     She  is  like  a 

|»  that  receives  a  dent ;  you  may  poliah  up  the  kettle,  but  you 
the  mark." 
mnrt  try  and  polish  up  Catherine,"  said  the  Doctor.     "  I  will 
to  Euroi)0." 

won't  forget  him  in  Europe." 
*H»  wCll  forget  her,  then." 
^CnL  Almond  looked  grave.     "  Should  you  really  like  that  1 " 
**  Exti«aely  1  **  aaid  the  Doetor. 

FtBuifaiiaii,  meanwhile,  lost  little  time  in  putting  herself  again 
with  Morris  Tcm-nsend.  She  requested  him  to  favour 
interview,  but  she  diil  ccrt  on  this  occanoix  w^liucx  axi 
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oyster-saloon  as  the  fioene  of  tbeir  meeting.  She  proposed  tHftt  be  ^imU 
join  her  at  the  door  of  a  certain  church,  after  service  on  SondAj  aAi^ 
noon,  and  she  was  careful  not  to  appoint  the  place  of  worship  whiciiibt 
utfuully  viaibedf  and  where,  as  she  said,  the  congregation  woolil  hsvi 
spied  upon  her.  She  picked  ont  a  lees  elegant  resort,  and  on  ieimi 
from  its  porbd  at  the  hour  she  had  fixed  she  saw  the  young  man  itand^ 
in^  apart.  She  oSerod  him  no  rBcognitiou  till  she  had  crooood  tlisitnik 
and  he  liad  followtnl  her  to  huuio  diMtonco.  Here,  with  a  smile — ^'  £xetiie 
my  apparent  want  of  cordiality,"  she  said.  "  Vou  know  what  to  bebsit 
about  tliat.  Fmdenoe  before  everything."  And  on  his  asking  bar  ia 
wluit  direction  they  sliould  walk,  "  Where  we  shall  bo  loast  obsenvi,' 
sho  murmured. 

Morrifl  was  not  in  hij^h  ^nod-humour,  and  his  rsAponse  to  this  ^Mxk 
was  not  particularly  gallant.  *'  I  don't  Batter  myself  we  shall  be  mnch 
observed  anywhere."  Then  he  tamed  recklessly  toward  the  centre  d 
the  town.  "  I  hope  you  havo  come  to  tell  me  that  he  ha»  knodkal 
under,"  he  went  on. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  altogether  a  barhinger  of  good ;  and  yet,  too, 
I  am  to  a  certain  ext^mt  a  messenger  of  peace.  I  have  been  thiokiiigA 
great  deal,  Mr.  Townseud,"  said  Mrs.  Penniman. 

**  You  think  too  much." 

"  I  suppose  1  do ;  hut  I  can't  help  it,  my  mind  is  so  terribly  ocutb. 
When  I  give  my^^elf,  I  give  myself.  I  pay  the  penalty  in  my  hesdai^tfH 
my  famous  headaches — a  perfect  circlet  of  jiaiu  I  But  1  carry  it  •«  » 
queen  carries  her  crown.  Would  you  believe  that  1  have  one  now  I  I 
wouldn't,  however,  have  miase<l  our  rendezvous  for  anjrthing.  I  b*' 
Komething  very  important  to  tell  you." 

"  Well,  let's  have  it,"  said  Morris. 

*'  I  was  perhaps  a  little  headlong  ilio  other  day  in  advising  you 
marry  immediately.     I  have  been  thinking  it  over,  and  now  I  see  it  ju&t 
a  little  differently." 

**  You  seem  to  have  a  great  many  different  ways  of  seeing  the  •m 
object." 

*'  Their  number  is  infinite  l  "  said  Mrs.  Penniman,  in  a  tone  vhk^ 
seemed  to  suggest  that  this  convenient  faculty  was  one  of  her  brightAt 
attributes. 

"  I  recommend  you  to  take  one  way  and  stick  to  it,"  Morris  W|)l»j 

'*  Ah  !  but  it  isn't  easy  to  choose.  My  imagination  is  never  qtii4 
never  satisfied.  It  makes  me  a  bad  advisei-,  perhaps;  but  it  makeiid 
a  capital  friend !  "  I 

^*  A  capital  friend  who  gives  bad  advice  1 "  said  Morris.  I 

"  Not  intentiouiiUy — and  who  hurries  off^  at  oveiy  risk,  to  mtde^ul 
most  humble  excuses  !  "  I 

"  Well,  whiit  do  Yuu  advise  mo  now  1 "  ^^H 

^*  To  be  very  patient ;  to  watch  and  wait."  ^^M 

**  And  U  that  bad  advice  or  good  1  *'  ^^| 
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That  K  not  for  me  to  say,"  Mrs.  Penniman  rejoined,  "with  eome 
dignity.     "  I  only  claim  it  in  sincere." 

*'  And  will  you  come  to  me  next  week  and  reoommend  nomething 
different  Jiud  equally  Hinceio ? " 

"  I  may  come  to  you  next  week  and  tell  you  that  1  am  in  the  streets  I  " 

"Inthestreebil" 

"  I  have  had  a  terrible  scene  with  my  brother,  and  he  threatens,  if 
anylhing  (mppens,  tn  turn  me  out  of  the  hooAe.  You  know  I  am  a  poor 
woman." 

Morris  had  a  speculative  idea  that  she  had  a  little  propeHy  ;  but  he 
btuTHlly  did  not  press  this. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  you  suffer  martyrdom  for  me,"  he  said, 
**  But  you  make  your  brother  out  a  regular  Turk." 

Mrs.  Penniman  hesitated  a  little. 

"  1  certainly  do  not  regard  Austin  as  an  orthodox  Christian." 

**  And  am  I  to  wait  till  he  is  converted  t " 

"  Wait  at  any  rate  till  he  is  less  violent.  Bide  your  time,  Mr.  Town- 
Mind  ;  remember  the  prize  is  great ! " 

Morris  walked  along  some  time  in  silence,  tapping  the  railings  and 
gateposts  very  sharply  with  his  stick. 

"  You  certainly  are  devilish  inconsLstent ! "  he  broke  out  at  last.  *'  I 
hftve  already  got  Catherine  to  consent  to  a  private  marriage." 

Mrs.  Penniman  was  indeed  inconsistent,  for  at  thijs  news  she  gave  a 
little  jump  of  gratification. 

"  Oh  I  when  and  where  ? "  she  cried.     And  then  she  stoppe*!  short. 

Morris  was  a  little  vague  about  this. 

"  That  isn't  fixed ;  but  she  eonseuts.  It's  deuced  awkward,  now,  to 
back  out." 

Mrs.  Penniman,  a^  I  say,  hud  stopped  short ;  and  she  Ktood  there 
with  her  eyes  fixed,  brilliantly,  on  her  compauiou. 

"  Mr.  Townseud,"  she  prooeedtxl,  "  shall  I  tell  you  something  1 
Oaiherine  loves  you  so  much  that  you  may  do  anything." 

This  declaration  was  slightly  ambiguoan,  and  Morris  opened  his  eyes. 

•'  I  am  happy  to  hear  it  I     But  what  do  you  mean  by  *  anything '  1 " 

"  You  may  postpone — you  may  change  about ;  she  won't  think  the 
worse  of  you," 

Morris  stood  there  still,  with  his  raised  eyebrows ;  then  ho  said  sim- 
ply and  rather  dryly — *'  Ah  I  "  After  thin  he  remarked  to  Mrs.  Penni- 
man that  if  she  walked  so  slowly  she  would  attract  notice,  and  he  sm^ 
oeeded,  after  a  fashion,  in  hurrying  her  back  to  the  domicile  of  which  her 
tenure  had  become  so  insecure. 


xxn. 

He  had  slightly  misrepresented  the  matter  in  Haying  that  Catherine 
had  consented  to  take  the  great  step.  We  left  her  just  now  declaring  that 
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sho  would  bum  her  ships  behind  her ;  but  Morris,  after  hsTuig  tlidtod 
this  doclaration,  had  become  oonactooa  of  good  reasons  for  not  taloflg  M 
up.  He  avoided,  gracefully  enough,  fixing  a  dny,  though  he  left  h«r 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  hia  eye  on  one.  Catherine  may  hare 
had  her  difficulties ;  but  those  of  her  circumspect  suitor  are  also  -rortm 
of  oonsideration.  The  prize  "was  certainly  great ;  but  it  was  only  to  hi 
won  by  striking  the  happy  mean  between  precipitfinoy  and  cautian.  a^ 
would  he  all  very  well  to  lake  one's  jump  anil  trust  to  Providanc* ;  Pro- 
vidence was  more  ©Bpecially  ou  the  aide  of  clever  people,  and  clever 
people  were  known  by  on  indisposition  to  risk  their  bones.  The  ultimst* 
reward  of  a  union  with  a  young  woman  who  was  both  unattrnotiTo  and 
impoverished  ought  to  be  connected  with  immediate  disadvantages  fay 
some  very  palpable  chain.  Between  the  fear  of  losing  Catherine  and  hn 
pofisiblo  fortuno  altogether,  and  the  fear  of  taking  her  too  soon  anUidi 
ing  thifl  possible  fortuno  as  void  of  actuality  as  a  collection  of  si^^| 
bottles,  it  was  not  comfortable  for  Morris  Townsend  to  choose ;  rnmS 
that  should  be  remembered  by  readers  difiposed  to  judge  harsUy  of  a 
young  man  who  may  have  struck  them  as  malnng  but  an  indifTerenOj' 
successful  use  of  fine  natural  part^.  He  had  not  forgotten  that  in  any 
event  Catherine  had  her  own  ten  thousand  a  year  ;  he  had  devoted  u 
abnndance  of  meditation  to  this  circumstance.  But  with  his  fine  psiti 
he  rated  himself  high,  and  he  had  a  perfectly  definite  appreciation  of  fafl 
yalue^  which  seemed  to  him  inadequately  represented  by  the  sum  I 
have  mentioned.  At  the  same  time  be  reminded  himself  that  this  an 
was  considerable,  that  everything  is  relative,  and  that  if  a  modesi  inon 
is  less  desirable  than  a  large  one,  the  complete  absence  of  revenue  is  oJ 
whecre  accounted  an  advantage.  These  refiectioas  gave  him  plenty  J 
occupation,  and  mode  it  necessary  that  he  should  trim  his  sail  VM 
Slopor's  opposition  was  the  unknown  quantity  in  th(^  problem  he  hsJ  m 
work  out.  The  natural  way  to  work  it  out  was  by  marrjrinp  Oatherinfl 
but  in  mathematics  there  ai-o  many  short  cuts,  and  Morris  was  not  xtOm 
out  a  hope  that  ho  should  yet  discover  one.  When  Catherine  took  liifl 
at  his  word  and  consented  to  renouneo  tho  attempt  to  mollify  her  &tkJ 
he  drew  back  skilfully  enough,  as  I  have  said,  and  kept  the  wedding^ 
still  an  open  question.  Her  faith  in  his  sincerity  was  so  complete  thfl 
she  was  incapable  of  suspecting  that  he  was  playing  with  her ;  her  titraMi 
just  now  was  of  another  kind.  The  poor  girl  bad  on  admirable  seoM<^ 
honour ;  and  from  the  moment  sho  had  brought  herself  to  the  poiu*  rf 
violating  her  father's  wish,  it  seemed  to  her  that  sho  hod  no  right  UiV- 
joy  his  protection.  It  was  on  her  conscience  that  she  ought  nut  to  li^ 
under  his  roof  only  so  long  as  she  conformed  to  his  wisdom.  Thonr  «4 
a  great  deal  of  glory  in  such  a  position,  but  poor  Catherine  fedc  thfttM 
hod  forfeited  her  claim  to  it.  She  hod  cost  her  lot  with  a  yoong  W 
against  whom  he  had  solemnly  warned  her,  and  broken  the  eontm 
xindor  which  he  provided  her  with  a  happy  home.  She  could  not ' 
up  i^the  young  maa,  00  she  must  leave  the  homo ;  and  the  sooue! 
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of  her  proCeirenoe  offorod  her  another,  the  sootier  her  Ritaation 
Id  lo«»  its  awkward  twi^  This  was  close  reasoning ;  hot  it  was 
fwwnmingleJ  with  an  infinite  amotmt  of  merely  instinctive  penitence, 
OaUMntne'fl  day^,  at  thia  time,  were  dismal,  and  the  weight  of  some  of 
Imr  hours  was  almocit  more  than  she  could  bear.  Her  father  never  lookod 
M  her,  never  spoke  to  her.  He  knew  perfectly  what  he  was  about,  and 
this  WM  part  of  a  plan.  She  looked  at  him  as  much  as  she  dared  (for 
Aa  was  a&aid  of  seeming  to  offer  herself  to  hia  observation),  and  she 
fjtied  him  for  the  sorrow  she  had  brought  upon  him.  She  hold  up  her 
head  and  basicd  her  hands,  and  went  about  her  daily  occupations ;  and 
vh«n  tlM  state  of  things  in  Washington  Square  seemed  intolerable,  she 
doaed  her  eyes  and  indtilged  herself  with  an  intellectual  vision  of  the 
■um  for  whose  sake  she  had  broken  a  sacred  law.  Mrs.  Pcnnlman,  of 
Um  thrae  persons  in  Washington  Square,  had  much  the  most  of  the 
r***"^"  that  belongs  to  a  great  cmis.  If  Catherine  was  quiet,  she  was 
qmiotly  quiet,  as  I  may  say,  and  her  pnthetic  effects,  which  there  was  no 
to  notice,  were  entirely  unstudied  and  unintended.  If  the  Doctor 
stiff  and  dry  and  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  presence  of  his  oom- 
it  was  80  lightly,  neatly,  easily  done,  that  you  would  have  had 
him  well  to  discover  that  on  the  whole  ho  rather  enjoyed  having 
80  disagreeable.  But  Mrs.  Penniman  was  elaborately  reservoU  and 
itly  silent ;  thoro  was  a  richer  rustle  in  the  very  doliberato  move- 
to  which  she  conlinod  herself,  and  when  sho  occasionally  spoke,  in 
-with  some  veiy  trivial  event,  she  had  the  air  of  meaning  some- 
dMpv  than  what  she  said.  Between  Catherine  and  her  father 
hmi  pAMed  since  the  evening  she  went  to  speak  to  him  in  his 
She  had  something  to  say  to  him — it  seemed  to  her  she  ought  to 
she  kept  it  back,  for  fear  of  irritating  him.  Ite  nlao  hod 
to  my  to  her ;  but  he  was  determined  not  to  speak  first.  He 
m  we  know,  in  seeing  how,  if  she  were  left  to  herself,  she 
"allck."  At  last  she  told  him  she  had  seen  Morris  Townsend 
and  tiiat  their  relations  remained  quite  the  same. 
I  think  we  ahall  marry — before  very  long.  And  probably,  mean- 
Hik^  I  shall  see  him  rather  often ;  about  onoe  a  week — not  more." 
lbs  Doctor  looked  at  her  coldly  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  she  had  been 
It  was  the  first  time  his  eyes  had  rested  on  her  for  a  week, 
fortixnute,  if  tliat  was  to  be  their  eTprewdon.  "  Why  not 
a  day  t "  ho  asked.  '*  Wliat  prevents  your  meeting  as  often 
dwoaer 
She  tnraed  away  a  moment ;  there  were  teara  in  her  eyes.  Then 
raid,  "  it  is  better  onoe  a  week." 
1  doa't  see  bow  it  is  better.  It  is  as  bad  as  it  can  bo.  If  you 
^pmtraalf  that  I  oorc  for  little  modifications  of  that  sort,  you  are 
k  mstakcn*  It  is  as  wrong  of  you  to  see  him  once  a  week  as 
bo  to  see  him  all  day  king.    Not  that  it  matters  to  me. 
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Catherine  tried  to  Follow  the«e  words,  but  thoy  Boemed  to  MM 
towards  a  vague  horror  fix)m  which  she  recoiled.  "I  think  we  skill 
marry  pretty  soon,"  Hhe  reixiatrxl  at  last. 

Hot  father  gave  her  hia  dreadful  look  again,  as  if  ahe  were  soiDeont 
elfie.     "  Why  do  you  tell  me  that  t     It's  no  oonoem  of  mine." 

"  Oh,  father ! "  she  broke  out,  "  don't  you  care,  even  if  yoTi  do , 
feel  so!" 

"  Not  a  button.  Onoo  you  marry,  it's  quito  the  same  to  me  when  or  [ 
where  or  why  you  do  it ;  and  if  you  think  to  compound  for  your  follrbf^ 
hoisting  your  flag  in  this  way,  you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,* 

With  this  he  turned  away.  But  the  next  day  he  spoke  to  her  of  liis 
own  accord,  and  his  manner  was  somewhat  changed.  "Shall  vou  U 
married  within  the  next  four  or  tive  months  1 "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,  father,"  said  Catherine.    "It  is  not  very  easy, 
to  moke  up  our  minds." 

"  Put  it  off,  then,  for  six  months,  and  in  the  mejintime  I  will  take 
to  Europe,     I  should  like  you  very  much  to  go." 

It  gave  her  Huch  delight,  after  h\&  words  of  the  day  before,  to 
that  he  should  ''  like"  her  to  do  something,  and  that  he  still  had  in 
heart  any  of  the  tenderness  of  preference,  tliat  she  gave  a  little  excUa**^ 
tion  of  joy.  But  then  she  became  conscious  that  Morris  was  ooi 
included  in  this  pix>|K)sal,  amd  that — as  regards  really  going — she  would 
greatly  prefer  to  remain  at  home  with  him.  But  she  blushed,  none 
the  leHS,  more  comfortably  th:in  she  had  done  of  late.  '*  It  would  lie 
delightful  to  go  to  Eui-o[>e,"  she  remtu-ked,  with  a  sense  that  the  idn 
was  not  original,  and  thai  her  tone  was  not  all  it  might  be. 

**  Very  well,  then,  we  will  go.     Pack  up  your  clothea." 

"  I  had  better  tell  Mr.  Towusend,"  said  Catherine. 

Her  father  fixed  his  cold  eyes  upon  her.   *'  If  you  mean  that  you 
better  ask  hifi  leave,  all  that  remains  to  me  is  to  ho|>o  ho  will  give  it" 

The  girl  was  sharply  touched  by  the  pathetic  ring  of  the  words ; 
was  the  most  avlculated,  the  most  dramatic  little  speech  the  Doctor 
ever  uttered.     She  felt  that  it  was  a  great  thing  for  hor,  under  the  > 
ciimstances,  to  have  this  tine  opportunity  of  showing  him  her  njspoct; 
and  yet  there  was  Bomething  el»t3  that  she  felt  as  well,  and  that  she  pr«- 
Bently  expi'eaBed.     **  1  sometimas  think  that  if  I  do  whnt  you  dislikes) 
much,  I  ought  not  to  stay  with  you." 

"  To  stay  with  me  1 " 

"  If  I  live  with  you,  I  ought  to  oliey  you." 

"If  that'b  your  tlieory,  it's  ceitainly  mine,"  said  tlie  Doctor,  withi 
dry  laugh. 

"  But  if  I  don't  obey  you,  I  ought  not  to  live  with  you — to 
your  kindness  and  protection." 

This  striking  argument  gave  the  Doctor  a  sudden  sense  of  hsvuif 
underestimated  his  daughter ;  it  seemed  even  more  thtu\  worthT  il 
young  woman  who  had  revealed  the  quality  of  unaggressiTe 
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him — displeased  him  deeply,  and  he  signified  as  much 
b  in  very  bad  taste/'  he  wiid.     **  Did  you  get  it  from  Mr. 

r 

tto  ;  it's  my  own  !  "  said  Catherine  eagerly. 
Keeji  it  to  yourself,  thon/*  her  father  answered,  moro  than  over 
she  Bhonld  go  to  Europe. 


xxm. 

If  31oTriF  TowDBond  waa  not  to  be  inclndod  in  this  joiimcy,  no  more 
vuMm.  Ponnimon,  who  would  have  been  thankful  for  tin  invitation, 
hrt  who  (to  do  her  justice)  boro  her  disappointment  in  a  perfectly  lady- 
ikt  manner.  "  I  should  enjoy  aeein^  the  works  of  Raphael  and  the  ruina 
^•^  ruinn  of  the  Pantheon,"  she  Baid  to  Mrs.  Almond  ;  "  but,  on  the 
hand,  I  nhall  not  bo  sorry  to  be  alone  and  at  peace  for  the  next 
fflonUiH  ill  Washington  Square.  I  want  re-^t ;  I  have  been  through 
och  in  the  Inst  four  months,*'  Mrs.  Almond  thought  it  rather  cruel 
i«r  brother  should  not  take  poor  Ijavinia  abroad ;  but  tihe  easily 
that,  if  the  purpose  of  hia  expedition  wan  to  make  Catherine 
her  lover,  it  was  not  in  hia  inteiest  to  give  hia  daughter  this 
man's  best  friend  as  a  companion.  "  If  Lavinia  had  not  been  so 
m  might  visit  the  ruins  of  the  Pantheon,"  she  said  to  herself; 
continued  to  regret  her  sister's  folly,  even  though  the  latter 
ber  that  abe  had  of%en  heard  the  relics  in  question  most  satisfac- 
dttiuibed  by  Mr.  Pcnniman.  Mrs.  Pcnniman  was  porfoctly 
that  her  broUier's  motive  in  undertaking  a  foreign  tour  waa  to  lay 
for  Catherine's  oooaUncy ;  and  she  imparted  this  oonviotion  very 
to  her  nieoe. 

I  thinks  it  will  make  you  forget  Morrifs"  she  said  (she  always 
the  yonng  man  "  Morris  "  now) ;  *'  out  of  Hight,  out  of  mind,  you 
lie  thinks  that  all  tho  things  you  will  seo  over  there  will  drive 
out  of  your  thoughts." 

Osthttine  looked  greatly  alarmed.     "  If  he  thinks  that,  I  ought  to 
lum  boforehand." 

Penniman  shook  her  head.     ''  Tell  him  afterwards,  my  dear ! 

be  baa  bad  oil  the  trouble  and  the  expense  I     That's  the  way  to 

kim."    And  ahe  added,  iu  a  softer  key,  that  it  must  bo  delightful 

of  ihoee  who  love  uh  among  the  ruins  of  the  Pantheon. 

lather's  displeasure  hod  cost  Uie  girl,  aa  we  know,  a  great  deal  of 

eorrow — sorrow   of  the  purest  and  most  generous  kind, 

il  ft  toiioh  of  resentment  or  rancour;  but  for  the  first  time,  ailcr 

diimiaBed  with  such  oontemptuoua  brevity  her  apology  for  being 

opoo  him,  there  was  a  spttrk  of  anger  in  her  grief.     She  had 

oentMDpt ;  it  had  ooorobed  her ;  that  speech  about  her  bad  tasto 

her  ears  him    '      Miree  days,     Dnring  this  poriod  she  was  less 

•htr  I  1**    a  rather  vague  one,  but  \%  wm  Ob^pcem^Aft 
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to  her  sense  of  injtiry' — that  now  she  was  absolved  &om  penaaoe 
might  do  what  sho  chose.  She  ohoee  to  write  to  Moitu  Townaend 
meet  hor  in  the  Square  and  tako  her  to  walk  about  tho  town.  If  ibe 
wero  going  to  Korope  out  of  respect  to  her  father  sho  might  at  laost  give 
herself  this  satisfaction.  She  folt  in  every  way  at  proBent  more  &ee  ami 
more  resolute ;  there  was  a  force  that  urged  her.  Now  at  last,  completely 
and  unreeerrodly,  her  pns&ion  ])ossoR8ed  her. 

Morris  met  her  at  last,  and  they  took  a  long  walk,  Sho  told  him 
immediately  what  had  hnppened — that  her  father  wished  to  take  her 
away.  It  would  be  for  six  months,  to  Europe  ;  she  would  do  abtsolutaty 
what  ]\Iorris  fthould  think  best.  She  hoped  inexpressibly  that  he  wooU 
think  it  best  she  should  stay  at  home.  It  was  some  time  before  he  i 
what  be  thought ;  he  asked,  as  they  walked  along,  a  great  many  qui 
There  was  one  that  especially  stnick  her ;  it  seemed  so  inooi 

*^  Should  you  like  to  see  all  those  oelebrated  things  over  themi 

**  Oh,  no,  Morris  !  "  said  Catherine,  quite  deprecatingly. 

'*  Gracious  Heaven,  what  a  dull   woman  1 "  Morris  exclaimed 
himself. 

**  Ho  thinks  I  will  for^t  you,"  said  Catherine;  "that all  thesothiBp* 
will  drive  you  out  of  my  mind." 

"  "Well,  my  dear,  perhaps  thoy  will !  " 

"  Please  don't  say  that,"  Catherine  answered  gently,  as  they  wall 
along.     "  Poor  father  will  be  disappointed." 

Morrifl  gave  a  little  laugh.     "  Yes,  I  verily  believe  that  your 
father  will  be  disappointed  !     But  you  will  have  seen  Europe,"  he 
humorously.     "  What  a  take-in  !  " 

"  I  don't  caw  for  seeing  Europe,"  Catherine  said, 

"  You  ought  to  care,  my  dear.     And  it  may  mollify  your  father." 

Catherine,  conscious  of  her  obstinacy,  expected  little  of  this, 
could  not  rid  herself  of  tlie  idea  that  in  going  abroad  and  yet 
firm,  she  should  play  her  father  a  trick.     "  Don't  you  think  it  would 
a  kind  of  deception  t  "  she  nskod. 

"Doesn't  he  want  to  deceive  you?"  cried  Morris.     "It  will ! 
him  right  I     I  really  think  you  Imd  better  go." 

**  And  not  be  married  for  so  long  1 " 

"  "Be  married  when  you  come  back.  You  can  buy  your  wedding- 
clothes  in  Paris."  And  then  Morris^  with  great  kindness  of  tone,  a- 
plained  his  view  of  the  matter.  It  would  he  a  good  thing  that  she  shooli 
go;  it  would  put  them  completely  in  the  right.  It  would  show  they  •»» 
reasonable,  and  wilting  to  wait.  Onoe  they  were  so  sure  of  each  e(ittf» 
they  could  afford  to  wait — what  had  they  to  fear  1  If  there  waa  a  ptfticl* 
of  chance  that  her  father  would  be  favourably  affected  by  her  going,  thtf 
ought  to  settle  it ;  for,  jifter  all,  Morris  was  very  unwilling  to  be  the  omi* 
of  her  being  disinherited.  It  was  not  for  himself,  it  wan  for  her  and  ix 
her  children.  He  was  willing  to  wait  for  her ;  it  would  bo  hard,  but  ht 
could  do  it.    And  over  there,  among  beautiful  scenes  and  noble  mca» 
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kpfl  thd  old  gentlem&n  would  be  sc^tenod ;  Biich  thin^  wore 
[to  ozert  a  htimanising  inflaenoe.  He  might  be  touched  by  her 
her  pati«&oo,  her  willingness  to  make  any  saci*ifice  but  that 
she  should  appeal  to  him  some  day^  in  some  celebrated  spot — 
ty,  in  the  evening ;  in  Venice,  in  a  gondola,  by  moonlight — if 
td  be  A  littlo  clever  about  it  and  touch  the  right  chord,  perhaps 
liold  her  in  hia  arms  and  tell  hor  that  he  forgave  hor.  Catherine 
ly  struck  with  this  conception  of  the  afiair,  which  seemed 
itljy  worthy  of  her  lover's  brilliant  int«lloct ;  though  she  viewed  it 
in  ao  far  as  it  depended  upon  her  own  powers  of  execution.  The 
m  of  being  **  clever "  in  a  gondola  by  moonlight  appeared  to  her  to 
Ithn  alements  of  which  her  grasp  was  not  active.  Bat  it  was  settled 
them  that  she  should  tell  her  father  that  she  was  ready  to  follow 
itly  anywhere,  making  the  mental  reservation  that  she  loved 
id  more  than  ever. 
informed  the  Doctor  she  was  ready  to  embark,  and  he  made 
armagements  for  this  event.  Catherine  had  many  farewells  to 
with  only  two  of  them  are  we  actively  concerned,  Mrs.  Pen- 
a  discriminating  view  of  her  niece's  journey  ;  it  seemed  to 
'proper  that  Mr.  Townsend's  destined  brido  should  wish  to  em- 
mind  by  a  foreign  tour. 
Tou  leave  him  in  good  hands/'  she  said,  preasing  her  lips  to  Ciitho- 
Ibnbead.  (She  was  very  fond  of  kissing  poople*s  foreheads;  it 
involuntary  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  intellectual  pari.) 
aee  him  oft^n ;  I  shall  feel  like  one  of  the  vestals  of  old,  tending 
Aune." 

brieve  beautifully  about  not  going  with  us,"  Catherine  an- 
not  presuming  to  examine  this  analogy. 
It  is  my  pride  that  keeps  me  up,"  said  Mrs.  Fenniman,  tApping  the 
imr  drcHp  which  always  gave  forth  a  Rort  of  metallic  ring. 

parting  with  her  lover  was  short,  and  few  words  were 


but 
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I  find  you  just  the  same  when  I  come  buck?"  she  asked; 

the  qnestion  was  not  the  fruit  of  scepticism. 

imty— only  more  so  I  "  said  Morris,  smiling. 

not  enter  into  our  scheme  to  narrate  in  detail  Dr.  Sloper'fl 

in  the  Eastern  hemisphere.     He  made  the  grand  tour  of 

TeQed  in  consiilemble  splendour,  and  (as  was  to  have  been  ex- 

of  his  high  cultivation)  found  so  much  in  art  and  an- 

Ittttfrest  him,  that  he  remained  abroad,  not  for  six  months,  but 

Mra.  Peimiman,  in  Washington  Square,  accommodated  hor- 

his  absoQce.    She  enjoyed  her  uncontested  dominion  in  the  empty 

end  fiaUered  beraelf  that  she  mado  it  more  attractive  to  their 

whan  bor  brother  was  at  home.     To  Morris  Townsend,  at 

have  appeared  that  she  mado  it  mngnlarly  attractivei  Ha 

hn  most  frequent  visitor,  and  Mrti.  Pemmuan  ^mvk  ^«r] 
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fond  of  OHking  him  to  too.  Ho  bad  his  chnir — n  very  eoa 
fireside  m  theliack-parlotir  (when  the  great  mnhogtvny  sliding-doo 
silver  knobe  and  hinges,  which  divided  this  apartment  fruin  its  tm 
mal  neighbour,  wen*  closed),  and  he  used  to  smoke  cigars  in  the 
study,  whero  he  often  spent  an  hour  in  turning  over  the  curions  colli 
of  its  nbsent  proprietor.  Ho  thought  Mrs.  Penninmn  a  goose,  ns  we 
but  ho  waJ4  no  goose  himf^elff  nnd,  as  a  young  mnn  of  luxurious  tan 
scanty  resoaroes,  he  found  the  house  a  perfect  caMie  of  indolence  1 
came  for  him  a  rluh  with  a  single  member.  Mrs.  Penniman  tM 
less  of  her  FiKtcr  than  whilo  the  Doctor  wfla  at  home ;  for  Mrs*  41 
had  felt  moved  to  tell  her  that  she  disapproved  of  her  relations wi 
Townsend.  She  hn<]  no  business  to  be  so  friendly  to  a  yonng 
whom  their  brother  thought  so  meanly,  and  Mrs.  Almond  was  sui 
at  her  levity  in  foisting  a  most  dejilorable  engsgement  upon  CathJ 

"Deplorable?"  crietl  Lrtviuiu.     *' He  will  make  her   a  love^ 
band  I" 

*' I  don't  believe  in  lovely  hnshands,"  said  Mrs.  Almond;  *'| 
believe  in  good  ones.  If  he  marries  her,  and  she  comes  into  A 
money,  they  may  get  on.  He  will  be  an  idle,  aminble,  ael&sh,  and 
loss  tolerably  goctd-natured  follow.  But  if  she  doesn't  get  the  I 
and  he  finds  himself  tied  to  her,  Heaven  have  mercy  on  her  !  ]f 
have  none.  He  will  hata  her  for  his  disappointment,  and  tl 
revenge  ;  he  will  bo  pitiless  i\nd  cruel.  Woe  betide  poor  Catbeil 
recommend  you  to  talk  a  little  with  his  sister ;  it's  a  pity  Cathi 
marry  her ! " 

Mrs.  Penniman  had  no  appetite  whatever  for  convorsation  wii 
Montgomery,  whose  acquaintance  she  made  no  trouble  to  cultivu 
the  effect  of  this  alarming  forecast  of  her  niece's  destiny  wna  to  tai 
think  it  indeed  a  thousand  pities  that  Mr.  Townsend's  generautf 
should  be  embittered.  Bright  enjoyment  was  his  natural  elemci 
how  could  he  be  comfortable  if  there  should  prove  to  be  not] 
enjoy  t  It  became  a  fixed  idea  with  Mn*.  Penniman  that  he 
yet  enjoy  her  brother's  fortune,  on  which  she  had  acutenesa 
perceive  tliat  her  own  claim  was  small. 

"  If  he  doesn't  leave  it  to  Catherine,  it  certainly  won't  be 
to  me,"  she  said. 


XXIV. 

The  Doctor,  during  the  first  six  montlis  he  was  abroa^l, 
hia  daughter  of  their  little  diffei-once ;  partly  on  system, 
cause  he  had  a  great  many  other  things  to  think  about.     It 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  state  of  her  affections  without  direct 
becaose,  if  f>he  had  not  had  an  expressive  manner  among  the  fiimj 
finences  of  home,  fihe  failed  to  giither  animation  from  the  mi 
Switeerlnnd  or  the  monumects  of  Italy.     She  was  always  her 
docilv  and  reoecmable  iu»BOc\aXe — gcaa^  through  their  ai 
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wtkl  «alistiO(!,  nover  oomplainiag  of  fatigue,  alwiiy^  ready  to  ttfcart  at 
ehonr  h*?  luul  appoiiLt*?td  ovcr-nigbt,  making  no  fooliAh  critioisina  and 
ilttlguig  in  nA  rnfineincnts  uf  tippreciation.  *'  She  U  about  m  intelligent 
Uk*  bundle  of  flliAwb*"  the  Doctor  mid  ;  her  maiii  ftupcriority  being 
■t  while  th«  bundle  of  shawLt  sometimes  got  loKt,  or  tumbled  out  of  the 
niftgav  CWlberine  woa  tJways  at  her  post,  and  had  a  firm  and  ample 
■t  Bat  her  father  hud  expected  tkU,  and  he  wad  not  constrained  to 
t  doirn  her  intellectual  limiUition^  iis  a  tourist  to  sentimental  depres- 
00 ;  she  had  completely  dive»t«d  hei-self  of  the  characterUtlcs  of  a 
ietixa^  and  during  the  whole  time  that  they  were  abroad  she  never  uttered 
lAOilible  Kigh.  He  supposed  she  was  io  correspondence  with  Morris 
Iwimod  ;  but  he  held  his  peace  about  it,  for  he  never  saw  the  young 
■a's  loiters,  and  Catherine'fl  own  miaaiveB  were  alwaytt  given  to  the 
Mner  to  posL  She  heard  from  her  lover  with  coiiHidenible  i*egularity, 
at  his  leitms  came  onclnsed  in  Mrs.  Peuniman's;  so  thiit  whenever  the 
belor  handod  her  a  packet  uddrt\s8ed  in  hia  sister 'h  hiind,  ho  was  an  in- 
obntATjr  isutrumont  of  the  paAsion  he  condemned.  Catherine  made 
Ikis  retfrction,  and  six  monthn  earlier  sho  would  have  fult  bound  to  give 
m  vmrniiig  ;  but  now  she  deemed  herself  absolved.  There  was  a  sore 
B  in  her  heart  tliat  his  own  wordrt  liad  made  when  onoe  she  ^>oke  to 
nifttho  thought  honour  prompted;  she  would  tr}-  and  please  him  oa 
krsft  ihe  oould,  but  she  would  never  speak  that  way  aguln.  She  read 
]m  loTiar  B  letters  iu  secret. 

Ooe  diy,  Ht  tiie  end  of  the  summer,  the  two  travellers  found  them- 
Kbrm  in  a  lonely  valley  of  the  Alps.  They  wero  croesing  one  of  the 
|iMM%  aod  on  tiie  long  luwunt  tiiey  liad  got  out  of  the  carnage  and  had 
much  iji  advfuice.  After  a  while  the  Doctor  deoaried  a  footr 
bich^  leading  Uirough  a  tninsverae  valley,  would  bring  them  out, 
Jofttly  supposed,  at  a  much  higher  point  of  the  ascent.  They  fol- 
this  devious  way  and  tinally  lost  the  path ;  the  valley  ptxtved  very 
and  rough,  and  their  walk  became  rather  a  scramble.  They  wera 
ens  however,  and  they  took  their  adventure  easily ;  fi-om  time 
fttoppetl,  that  Catherine  might  rest ;  and  then  she  sat  upon 
looked  about  her  at  the  haitl-featuitsl  rocks  and  the  glowing 
lA  Ute  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  last  of  Augu:«t ;  uight  was 
and,  as  they  had  reached  a  great  elevation,  the  atr  was  cold 
In  the  west  there  was  a  great  suffusion  of  ooJd,  red  light, 
nuuie  the  sides  of  the  little  valley  look  otJy  the  more  rugged  and 
During  one  of  their  pauses,  her  father  left  her  and  Wiwdcrtxl 
•oiDtt  high  place,  at  a.  distance,  to  get  a  view,  lie  was  out  of 
t  there  alone,  in  the  stilLnogs,  which  was  just  touched  by  the 
ur,  somewhere,  of  a  mountain  bixwk.  Sho  thought  of  Morris 
and  the  plac«  was  so  desolate  and  luuuly  that  ho  seemed  very 
Ilvr  fjithvr  ruiuiuuud  absent  a  long  time;  the  bi^an  to  won- 
bad  liucome  of  him.  But  at  last  he  reap{K9ircd,  coming  towanis 
etcor  twilight,  and  site  got  up,  to  go  on.     Ho  maAe  uo  xa<AAO& 
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to  proc^>ed,  however,  but  caxno  cloee  to  her,  an  if  ho  hod  aoinl 
Bay.  He  stopped  in  front  of  her  and  stood  looking  at  her,  with  or 
had  Iccpt  the  light  of  tlie  fluahing  Know-summita  on  which  they  1 
been  fixed.  Then,  abraptlyj  in  a  low  tone,  he  asked  her  an  mt 
question —  ■ 

"  Have  yon  given  him  upt  ■ 

The  question  was  unexpected,  but  Catherine  was  only  sixse 

unprepared.  h 

"  No,  father  I "  she  answered.  ^ 

Ho  looked  at  her  again,  for  somo  momontB,  without  spe&kiiig. 

*'  Docs  he  write  to  you  1 "  he  oiikod. 

"  Yee — about  twice  a  month." 

The  Doctor  looked  up  and  down  the  valley,  swinging  hi«  stick  \ 

be  said  to  her,  in  the  same  low  tone — 

"  I  am  very  angry." 

She  wondered  what  he  meant — whether  he  wished  to  frighle! 

If  he  did,  the  place  was  well  chosen  j  this  hard,  melancholy  deU,j 

doned  by  the  summer  light,  made  her  feel  her  loneliness.     She  1 

around  her,  and  her  heart  grew  oold ;  for  a  moment  her  fear  was 

But  she  could  think  of  nothing  to  say,  save  to  murmur  gently^  *' 

•orry." 

**  Tou  try  my  patience,"  her  father  went  on,  "  and  you  ooj 
know  what  I  am.  I  am  not  a  very  good  man.  Though  I  am 
smooth  externally,  at  bottom  I  am  very  passionate;  and  I  aasure^ 
can  be  very  hard." 

She  could  not  think  why  he  told  her  these  things.  Had  he  br 
her  tliere  on  purpose,  und  was  it  part  of  a  plan  t  What  was  the 
Catherine  asked  hei-self.  Was  it  to  stai-tle  her  suddenly  into  a  r 
tation — to  take  an  advantage  of  her  by  di-eadl  Di*ead  of  whatf 
place  was  \igly  and  luuely,  but  the  phicc  could  do  her  no  harm.  ' 
was  a  kind  of  still  intensity  about  her  fathei'  which  made  him  dangi 
but  Catherine  hardly  went  bo  far  as  to  tay  to  herself  that  it  mij 
part  of  his  plrui  to  fasten  his  bind — the  neat,  fine,  supple  bond  of  I 
tinguished  physician — in  her  throat.  Nevertholes*:,  she  receded  a 
"  I  am  8UP0  you  can  be  anything  you  please,"  she  said.  And 
simple  belief- 

"  I  am  very  angry,"  he  replied,  moi-e  sharply, 
*'  Why  has  it  taken  yon  so  suddenly  1 " 
"  It  has  not  taken  me  suddenly.     I  have  been  raging  inw 
the  last  six  months.    But  just  now  this  seemed  a  good  place  to 
It's  so  quiet,  and  we  ore  alone." 

"  Yes,  it's  very  quiet,"  said  Catherine,  va^^ly,  looking 
"  Won't  you  come  back  to  the  carriage  t " 

*'  lu  a  moment.     Do  you  mean  that  in  all  this  time  yoa  tiai 
yielded  an  inch  ? " 

"  I  would  if  I  could,  lath«  *,  but  I  can't,** 
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Th«  Doctor  looked  round  biiu  too.     *'  Should  you  Hko  to  bo  left  in 
•och  a  plftoe  oa  ibig,  to  fltarvel " 

**  What  do  you  mean  I  "  cried  the  girl, 
"That  will  be  your  fate — that'e  bow  he  will  leave  you," 
Ha  woald  not  touch  hor,  but  be  had  touched  Mornn.     The  warmth 
10  back  to  her  heart.     **  That  Is  not   true,  father/'  she  broke  out, 
>ad  yon  ought  uot  to  my  it !     It  is  not  right,  and  it's  not  true  I  '* 
He  shook  bin  bead  slowly.     "  No,  iVa  not  right,  because  you  won't 

re  it     But  it  is  true.     Como  bock  to  the  carriage." 
He  tmed  away,  and  she  followed  him ;  he  went  Caster,  and  wsa 
itly  much  in  advance.     But  from  time  to  time  he  stopped,  without 
round,  to  let  her  keep  up  with  him^  and  she  made  her  way  for- 
with  dii£culty,  her  heart  beating  with  the  excitement  of  having  for 
first  time  spoken  to  him  in  violence.     By  thin  time  it  had  grown 
dork,  and  slie  ended  by  losing  sight  of  him.     But  she  kept  her 
and  after  a  little,  the  valley  making  a  sudden  turn,  she  gained 
roadf  where  the  carriage  stood  waiting.     In  it  Kat  her  father,  rigid 
«Qeat ;  in  silence,  too,  she  took  her  place  lieside  him. 
It  seemed  to  her,  later,  in  looking  back  upon  all  Uiis,  that  for  days 
not  a  word  had  been  e^Lchiinged  between  them.     The  scene 
lieen  m  stivnge  one,  but  it  had  not  pei-manetttly  oifected  her  feeling 
her  &ther,  for  it  was  natural,  after  all,  that  he  should  occasion- 
make  a  scene  of  some  kind,  and  he  had  let  her  alone  for  six  months. 
vtnogeBk  part  of  it  was  that  he  hod  naid  he  won  not  a  good  man  ; 
wtmdered  a  good  doal  what  he  had  meant  by  that.     The  state- 
it  fjtiled  to  appeal  to  her  credence,  and  it  was  not  grateful  to  any 
itment  that  she  entertained.     Even  in  the  utmost  bitterness  that 
migfat  feel,  it  would  give  her  no  natififnction  to  think  liim  less  com* 
Soch  a  saying  as  that  waa  a  part  of  \nn  great  subtlety — ^men  so 
fts  be  might  say  anything  and   mean  anything.     And  as  to  hia 
hard,  that  surely,  in  a  man,  was  a  vii*tue. 
lei  ber  alone  for  six  months  more — six  months  during  which  she 
ited  herself  without  a  protest  to  the  extension  of  their  tour. 
ipoke  again  at  the  end  of  this  time ;  it  was  at  the  very  last,  the 
licfore  they  embarked  for  New  York,  in  the  hotel  at  Li\-erpooK 
bad  been  dining  together  in  a  great  dim,  musty  sitting-room;  and 
tlM  doth  bad  been  removed,  and  the  Doctor  walked  slowly  up  and 
Oatherine  at  last  took  her  candle  to  go  to  l>ed,  but  her  father 
her  to  stay. 

it  clo  yon  mean  to  do  when  you  get  home  1 "  he  asked,  while 
ili0od  there  with  her  candle  in  her  baad, 
I>o  you  mean  about  Mr.  Townaond  1 " 
•  Aboot  Mr.  Townsend." 

'*W«  riwll  pfobttbly  man^," 
^    11 — t^  jjjojt  aeveral  turns  again  wliile  she  waited.     "  T>o  ^oa 
njs  much  as  over )  *' 
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'*  Yes ;  twice  a  month/'  said  Cathenne,  promptly. 

*'  And  does  he  always  talk  about  marriage  )  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !    That  is,  he  talks  about  other  things,  too,  bat  beilnjt 
says  something  about  that." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  varies  his  subjects ;  his  letters  miglifc  other 
wise  be  monotonous." 

"  He  writes  beautifully,"  said  Catherine,  who  was  very  gW  d  i 
chance  to  say  it. 

"  They  always  write  beautifully.  However,  in  a  given  case  tbt 
doesn't  diminish  the  merit.  So,  as  soon  as  you  arrive,  you  aie  g(ang(£ 
with  him  r' 

This  seemed  a  rather  gross  way  of  putting  it,  and  something  Uot 
there  was  of  dignity  in  Catherine  resented  it.  *'  I  cazmot  tell  yon  tiS 
we  arrive,"  she  said. 

" That's  reasonable  enough,"  her  father  answered.  "  That's alll li 
of  you — that  you  do  tell  me,  that  you  give  me  definite  notice.  Wboii 
poor  xuan  is  to  lose  his  only  child,  he  likes  to  have  an  inkling  of  it 
beforehand." 

"  Oh,  father,  you  will  not  lose  me ! "  Catherine  said,  filling  Ber 
candle-wax. 

"  Three  days  before  will  do,"  he  went  on,  *'  if  yon  are  in  a  positioa  to 
be  positive  then.  He  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  me,  do  yoa  knor. 
I  have  done  a  mighty  good  thing  for  him  in  taking  you  abroad;  yov 
value  is  twice  as  great,  with  all  the  knowledge  and  taste  that  yoa  bn 
acquired.  A  year  ago,  you  were  peihaps  a  little  limited — a  little  nishc; 
but  now  you  have  seen  everything,  and  ajjpreciated  everything,  and  yos 
will  be  a  most  entertaining  comiJimiou.  We  have  fattened  the  sheep  fi» 
him  before  he  kills  it  I "  Catherine  turned  away,  and  stood  staring  it 
the  blank  door.  **  Go  to  bed,"  said  her  father ;  "  and,  as  we  don't  p 
aboard  till  noon,  you  may  sleep  late.  We  shall  probably  have  a  mfl^ 
uncomfoi'table  voyage," 
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HE  voyage  waa  in- 
ilocd  uncomfort- 
able, and  Cathe- 
'  riuc,  on  ai-riving 
in  New  York,  had 
not  the  comp«nsa. 
tion  of  "going  off/' 
in  lier  father's 
phittBOiWith  Morris 
Townaand.  She 
BawhUu,  however, 
the  day  aft«r  (»ho 
landed ;  and.  In 
tho  meantime,  he 
formed  a  natuml 
suliject  of  conver- 
Bation  between  oui* 
hotx)ino  and  her 
Aunt  lAvinia, 
~  '  ^  witli    -whom,    the 

diaoinburiuHl,  tho  girl  was  closeted  for  a  long  time  Ujfons  eithw 
tortjeU  , 

seen  n  gn»t  dml  of  him,'*  «aid  Miu.  Penniman.     "  He  la 
Mcy  to  know.    1  suppose  you  think  you  know  him  ;  bnt  you 

vear  t^BO.  hj  Unotj  JunM,  it*. 


;Iq  Act  of  Uon;- 
Andaa  of  dtngreii. 
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dun'tf  my  (U%ir.     You  yn}\  some  day  ;  but  it  will  only  \x  &ller  fMtkffl 

lived  with  htia.     I  may  ulmOb't  say  I  Uuve  lived  ^ith  liim,**  Mn.  Paw 

man  proceeded,  while  Catherine  stared.     **  X  think  I  knov  him  u>*  ;fl 

have  had  Ruch  remiu-kable  opportnnitiea.     You  will  have  Lbe  siuu^-^ 

rather,  you  will  ha^'o  better  !  "  and  Aunt  LAviniii  smiled.     ^'Theo  j<S 

will  flee  wliat  I  mean.     Tt's  a  wonderful  character,  full  of  ptMUiLiH 

energy,  and  just  as  true  ! "  I 

Catherine  listened  with  a  mixture  of  interest  and  apprehen^u.  Amu 

LaWnift  was  intensely  sympathetic,  and  Catherine,  for  the  pust  vai, 

wliile  Hhe  wandered  through  foreign  galleries  and  churches,  and  nJU 

over  the  HmoothnesH  of  posting  roads,  nursing  the  thoughts  that  nertr 

passed  her  lips,  had  often  longed  for  the  company  of  some  intelliiiaBI 

person  of  her  own  sex.     To  tell  her  story  to  some  kind  womaii— >t 

moments  it  seemed  to  her  that  this  would  give  her  comfort,  and  abe  kid 

more  than  once  been  on  the  point  of  taking  the  kudlady,  or  tbtf  nia  ' 

young  person  from  the  dresun&ker's,  into  hei*  confidence.     If  a  wumia 

had  been  near  her  she  would  on  certain  occasiona  have  treated  sucb  • 

companion  to  a  fit  of  weeping ;  and  she  hud  an  apprehension  that,  on  Lar 

return,  this  would  form  her  reeponae  to  Aunt  LAvinia's  first  embnce. 

In  fact,  however,  the  two  ladies  had  met,  in  Washington  Square,  wiUi- 

out   tears,  and  when  they  found  themaolves  alone  together  a  eeitui 

dryness  fell  upon  the  girl's  emotion.     It  came  over  her  with  a  ^i^in 

force  that  Mrs.  Penuiiuan  had  «njoye<l  a  whole  year  of  her  li.  :* 

Bocicty,  and  it  was  not  a  pleasure  to  her  to  hear  her  aunt  expUiii  a.fi<i 

interj)ret  the  young  mnn,  speaking  of  him  iia  if  her  own  knowliiylge  ai 

him  were  supremo.     It  wa^  not  that  Oatheriue  was  jealous ;  hiZt  M 

sense  of  Mi-s.   PenninianN  innocent  fahsity,  which  had   lain  dariimJ 

began  to  haunt  her  again,  and  Mie  wivs  glad  thnt  she  was  safely  at  boiH 

With  this,  however,  it  was  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  tiilk  of  Morrij)|fl 

soimd  liis  name,  to  be  with  a  pei'son  who  was  not  unjust  to  him.         I 

"  Tou  have  been  very   kind  to  him,"  said  Catherine.     "  He  oM 

written  me  that,  often.     I  bhall  never  foi^got  that,  Aimt  La^inia.**      I 

"I  have  done  what  I  could;  it  ha.s  i»oeu  veiy  little.     To  let  hifl 

come  and  talk  to  me,  and  give  him  his  cup  of  tea — that  was  all.    Yih 

Aunt  Almond  thought  it  was  too  much,  and  u-!cd  to  acold  me  ternbtn 

hut  she  promised  me,  at  least,  not  to  betray  me."  I 

''Tobetrjiyyoul"  I 

"  Not  to  tell  your  father.     He  used  to  sit  in  your  fiither't-  sludv'^ 

said  Mrs.  Peunimiin,  with  a  little  laugh.  I 

Catherine  wa^  sUent  a  moment.     Tliis  idea  was  diaagrooable  uj  iiW|^d 

she  was  reminded  again,  with  pain,  of  her  auut^s  secretive  liabits.   l^^H 

tiie  reiidtfrmay  be  informed,  hud  h»d  the  tict  not  to  tell  heT  that  ^^H 

iu  her  father's  tttudy.     lie  had  known  her  but  for  a  few  muntl^^l 

her  atmt  had  known  her  for  fifteen  years ;  and  yet  he  would  not  havr        ■ 

the  miatflkke  of  thinkini;  that  Calhenno  would    >     ''      '■'.       '  ^H 

Mj^^^igr jou  mixdo  him  go  into  fathei-'s  rooni  ^^^ 
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^K  didn't  send  him ;  he  went  himself.  He  liked  to  look  at  the 
K  And  At  aU  those  things  in  the  glass  cases.  He  knows  all  about 
HID ;  he  ktiows  all  about  everything." 

Catherine  was  silent  again ;  then,  "  I  wish  he  had  found  some  em- 
ypacni,'"  she  said. 
**  Ue  has  found  some  employment !  It's  beautiful  news,  and  he  told 
I  Id  tell  you  aa  soon  as  you  arrived.  He  has  gone  into  [uirtuei'ship  with 
(WBtniiwion-merchant.  It  waa  all  settled,  quite  suddenly,  a  week  itgo." 
This  seemed  to  CatherLne  indeed  beautiful  news  ;  it  had  a  fine  pros- 
Voafl  air.  "  Oh,  I'm  eo  glud ! "  she  said ;  and  now,  for  a  luomeiitj  she 
M  disposed  to  throw  herself  on  Aunt  lAvinia's  neck. 

"  It's  much  bettor  thun  being  under  Kume  one ;  and  ho  has  never  been 
»)  to  that."  Mrs.  Penniman  went  on.  "Ho  is  just  as  good  as  his 
irtiier — they  are  perfectly  efjual !  You  see  how  right  he  was  to  wait. 
ibould  like  to  know  wliat  your  father  can  say  now  !  They  have  got 
loAoB  in  Duane  Street,  and  little  printed  cards ;  he  brought  me  one  to 
W9  me.  I  have  got  it  in  my  room,  and  you  ishall  see  it  to-mon-ow. 
■U^a  what  be  said  to  me  the  last  time  he  wa«  here — '  You  see  how 
^t  I  was  to  waitl '  He  has  got  other  people  under  lum,  instead  of 
ling  a  auborflinute.  He  could  never  be  a  subordinate ;  I  have  often 
M  him  I  could  never  think  of  him  in  that  way." 

'*ftt!ieriao  assented  to  this  proposition,  and  was  very  hiippy  to  know 
Ul  Murria  waa  hia  own  master  ]  but  she  was  deprived  of  the  ^atinfac' 
Ida  of  thinking  that  she  might  communicato  this  newH  in  triumph  to 
Her  father  would  ctire  e<i\ial]y  little  whether  Moiris  were 
in  busineae  or  tmnnported  for  life.     Her  triinlw  hud  been 
into  her  room,  and  further  reference  to  her  lover  was  for  a  aliort 
ided,  while  she  opened  them  and  displayed  to  hor  aunt  some 
apoiLi  of  fotei^  travel.     These  w<to  rich  and  abundant;   and 
biAl  broaght  homo  a  prt'sent  to  cvni-y  one — to  every  one  wive 
to  whom  she  had  broai^ht  ?imply  lier  undivorte<l  hftirt.    To  Mrs. 
she  had  laren  lavihhly  ftonorons,  and  Aunt  LaWniit  8|>ent  half 
tr  in  tmfoldtng  and  folding  ugiiin,  witli  little  ejaculations  of  grati- 
tiustit.     Hhu  marched  aliout  for  some  time  in  a  splendid  oush- 
twi,  which  Ciitherine  hiid  begged  her  to  accept,  settling  it  on  her 
and  twidting  down  her  head   to  see  how  low  the  point  du- 
behind^ 
•itjUl  rt^rd  it  only  ns  a  Imin,"  ^ht-  said.     "I  inll  leave  it  to  you 
I  die;  or  rulhor/'  who  added,  kissing  hrr  niece  again,  **  I  will 
four  fint-bom  little  g'ul  I  "     And  draped  iu  her  shawl,  ahe 
•nflliif. 
had  better  wait  till  she  comes/'  said  Catherine. 
k'l  likn  the  way  you  any  that,"  Hrs.  Pennimou  rojoined,  in  a 
"  Catherine,  ai'C  yuu  changed  1 " 
I  ma  the  Aoe.^ 
hAve  not  uwvrvcd  a  Jino  f  * 
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*'  1  am  exactly  tlio  same,"  Catberine  repeated,  wisLiiig  h&v  aunt  wcm 
a  little  luRS  sympathetic. 

"  Well,  I  am  glacl  I  "  and  Mrs.  Femiiman  surveyed  her  cuhinert  i»j 
the  glass.     Then,  *'How  is  your  futhert"  she  asked  in  a  moTnenl^ 
hor  eyes  on  her  niece.     "  Your  letters  were  so  meagre — ^I  couW  uei 
tell  I " 

"  Father  is  very  well." 

"Ah,  yon  know  what  I  mean/'  aaid  Mrs.  Penniman,  with  a 
to  which  the  caalimere  gave  a  richer  effect.     "  Is  he  still  implacablfir 

"Oh.  yea  I" 

"  Quite  unchanged  I " 

"  He  is,  if  poasiblc,  more  fii*m." 

Hra.  Penniman  took  off  her  great  shawl,  and  slowly  folded  it 
"  That  is  very  Lnid.     Yuu  had  no  success  with  yonr  little  project  1 " 

«\^^lat  little  projects 

"  Morris  told  me  all  about  it.    The  idea  of  turning  the  tables  on 
in  Europe  j  of  watching  him,  when  ho  was  agreeably  impressed  by 
celebrated  sight — he  protend  a  to  I>e  so  artistic,  you  know — and  then, 
pleading  with  him  and  bringing  him  round." 

"  I  never  tined  it.   It  was  Morris's  idea ;  but  if  he  had  been  witli ' 
in  Europe,  he  would  have  seen  that  father  was  never  impressed  in 
way.     He  w  artistic — tremendously  ai-tiMtic ;  but  the  more  c^lehi 
places  we  visited,  and  the  more  he  admired  them,  the  letfs  Uhe  it  w( 
have  been  to  plead  with  liim.     They  seemed  only  to  make  him 
determined — more  terrible,"  said  poor  Catherine.     **  I  shall  never 
him  round,  and  I  expect  notliing  now." 

"  Well,  1  must  say,"  Mrs,  Fenniman  answered,  "  I  never 
you  were  going  to  give  it  up." 

"  I  have  given  it  up.     I  don't  care  now." 

"  You  liave  grown  very  brave,"  said  Mrs,  Penniman,  With  ft 
laugh.     "  I  didn't  advLse  yon  to  Kaorifioe  your  property." 

"Yes,  I  nm  bmver  than  I  wna.     Y'ou  askod  me  if  I  liad  changed; 
have  changed  in  that  way.     Oh,"  the  girl  went  on,  **  I  have  cl 
very  much.     And  it  isn't  my  property.     If  Ac  doesn't  care  for  it, 

should  I?" 

;Mi-s.  Penniman  hesitated.     "  Perhaps  he  d«e»car«  for  it.' 
"  lie  careii  for  it  for  my  sziko,  because  he  doesn't  want  to  injure  i 
But  ho  will  know — he  knows  already— how  Uttle  he  need   bn 
ahout  that.     Besides,"  said  Catherine,  "  I  hav«  got  plenty  of 
my  own.     We  sliall  be  very  well  off;  and  now  hasn't  h*«  got  bis 
ness7     I  am  delighted  about  that  businetis."      8ho  went  on 
showing  a  good  deal  of  excitement  as  sho  prooeeded.     Her  aun^ 
never  seen  her  with  just  this  manner,  and  Mrs.  PennimaD,  oV^ 
■et  it  down  to  foreign  travel,  which  had  made  her  mom  i. 
mfttui"G.     She  thought  also  that  (,'iitlierinc  had  inn 
she  looked  luLhcr  hiLndijome.    "Nfe.  PviuuiruAii  ^su;l■ :  .  l  i  .  ..'. 
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(1  }»©  atrnck  with  tliafc.     Wliile  she  voa  engag<H^  in  this 
^tttberiue  hroko  out,  with  a  ccrtaiii  Kliarjinoss,  "  Why  aro 
to  ooDtmrlictory,  Aunt  Pennimnn?     You  seem  to  think  one  thing 
that,  and  another  iit  tiauthcr.     A  yeai'  ago,  before  I  went  away, 
wnhid  uc  not  to  mind  nlioiit  {lUpIentsing  father  ;  and  now  you  seoui 
tft  ncoounend  me  to  tJike  another  Hne.     You  change  about  fo." 

^This  ftttack  WM  unexpected,  for  Mrs.  Penniman  wne  not  used,  in  any 

to  fiecsog  the  war  carried  into  her  own  country — ^possibly 

the  enemy  generally  had  doubts  of  finding  sruhsistcnce  there.   To 

oomcioaanem,  the  flowery  fields  of  hor  ronton  had  rarely  been 

by  a  hostile  force.     It  was  perhaps  on  thia  account  tliat  in 

idJng  them  she  was  majestic  rather  than  agile. 

I  don't  know  what  you  acctise  me  of,  save  of  being  too  deeply 

in  '  I'ineas.     It  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  told  I  am 

.     '1  in  not  what  I  am  osnally  reproached  with." 

were  angry  last  year  that  I  wouldn't  marry  immediately,  and 

yoa  talk  about  my  winuLm;  my  father  over.     You  told  me  it  would 

him  right  Lf  he  should  take  me  to  Europe  for  uotliing.     Well,  he 

taken  me  for  nothing,  and  you  ou<;lit  to  bo  aiti^Scd.     Kothing  ia 

I — nothing  but  my  feeling  alwut  father.     I  don't  mind  nearly  so 

now.   I  have  been  as  good  iia  I  could,  but  he  doesn't  care.     Now  I 

eare  either.     I  don't  know  whether  I  have  growTi  bad  ;  perhaps  I 

But  I  don't  care  for  that.     I  have  come  homo  to  be  married — 

all  I  know.     That  ought  to  pleaee  you,  unlcRS  you  have  taken  up 

2>ew  id«fc ;  you  are  »o  etrange.     You  may  do  as  you  pleaac ;  but 

lUet  never  Bpeok  to  me  a^n  about  pleading  with  father.     I  bhull 

plead  with  him  for  anything ;  that  is  ail  over.     He  haa  put  me 

I  am  come  home  to  be  married." 

a  more  authoritative  speech  than  she  had  ever  heard  on  her 

b'fw,  and  Mrs.  Penniman  was  proportionatoly  sUuilod.     She  vrna 

m  little  awe-Btruck,  and  the  force  of  the  girl's  emotion  and  i-eeolu- 

her  nothing  to  i-eji!y.     Slie  xsns   easily  frightened,   and   she 

ouried  uff  her  di&comfitiin^  by  a  concoBfiion  ;  a  conceehion  which 

acoompaniiKl,  aa  in   the  present  caee,  by  u  little  nervous 
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If  abe  had  diaturbod  her  niece's  tmnper — she  began  fi-om  thif*  moment 
to  tiilk  tt  lifood  deal  about  Catherine's  temper,  an  article  which 
that  time   UuA  never  Ix-cn   montioru'd   in  connection  with   our 
[^^tbcnnn   had   op|X)rtimity,  on   the  morrow,   to  rrvMivrr  her 
il™.  Penniman  had  given  her  a  mesaa^  from  Morris  Town- 
'^—  r^cci  that  he  would  come  and  welcome  her  homo  on  the  day 
'  id.     Ho  camo  in  the  afternoon ;  but,  as  may  bo  imagined, 
taut  on  thi»  oocuKJon  itimln  frf*e  of  T)r,  Slopor's  Rtiidy.     Ho  had 
t|;  and  going,  for  the  pflit  yetir,  m  conifortilAv  ivi\v\  'w-ivsvinu. 
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ubiy.  that  bo  Lad  a  certain  sense  of  being  ^Tonged  by  finding  himself 
reminded  tiiat  he  must  now  limit  his  borixon  to  the  front  parlour,  vliidb 
was  Catherine's  particular  province, 

'*  I  am  very  gbul  you  have  come  back,"  he  aaid;  "  it  malcee  me  tv; 
happy  to  see  you  again."  And  he  looked  at  her,  smiling,  from  bead  Ia 
foot  J  though  it  did  not  appear,  afterwards^  thnt  he  agreed  with  Mis. 
Fenniman  (who,  womanlike,  went  more  into  details)  in  thinking  ha 
embellished. 

To  Catherine  he  appeared  resplendent;  it  waa  some  time  before iIm 

could  believe  again  that  Uiia  beautiful  young  man  was  her  own  cxclosvs 

property.     They  ha<l  a  great  deal  of  characteristic  lovci*'  talk — a  uft 

exchange  of  inquiriof>  and  assurances.     In  these  matters  Morria  had  tt 

excellent  grace,  which  flung  a  picturesque  interest  even  over  the  aoconot 

of  faia  debut  in  the  oommission-businees — a  subject  aa  to  which  lu»  coo- 

ponion  eamoatly  qu&sttoued  him.     From  time  to  time  he  got  up  from 

the  sofa  where  they  sat  together,  and  walked  nbriut  the  room ;  »ft« 

which  ho  came  bock,  smiling  and  |iasaing  his  liand  tiirough  his  hair.  He 

waa  unquiet,  aa  wax  natural  in  a  young  man  who  baa  just  been  re-coitad 

to  a  long-al)6cnt  miatrcsa,  and  Catherine  made  the  reflection' that  she  bod 

never  seen  him  so  excited.     It  gave  her  pleasure,  aomehow,  to  note  liii» 

fiict.     Hp  asked  lipr  questions  about  her  travels,  to  some  of  which, 

was  unable  to  i*eply,  for  .she  had  forgotten  the  names  of  places  and 

order  of  her  father's  journey.     But  for  the  moment  she  was  bo  haj 

lifted  up  by  the  belief  that  her  tioubles  at  last  were  over,  that  she 

to  be  ashamed  of  her  meagre  aji&wers.     It  seemed  to  her  now  that 

ooiild  man7  him  witliout  the  remnant  of  a  scruple  or  a  .single  ti 

save  those  that  l)elonged  to  joy.     Without  waiting  for  him  to  as] 

told  him  that  her  father  h:ul  come  back  in  exactly  the  same  si 

mind — that  he  had  not  yielded  an  inch. 

"  We  must  not  expect  it  now,"  she  said,  "  and  we  must  do 
it." 

Monis  sat  looking  .ind  smiling,     "  My  poor  dear  girl !  "  he  ex 
"You  mustn't  pity  mo,"  said  Catherine ;  "1  don't  mind  it  no^ 
am  used  to  it." 

Morria  contiinied  to  smile,  and  then  he  got  up  and  walked 
again.     "  You  had  better  let  me  try  him  ! " 

"  Try  to  bring  him  over  1     You  would  only  make  him  worse,** 
rine  answered,  resolutely. 

*'  You  say  that  because  I  managed  it  so  badly  l^efore.  But  I 
manage  it  difterently  now,  lam  much  wiser  ;  I  have  had  a  ynr  u 
of  it     J  havo  more  tact." 

•*  la  that  what  you  havo  been  thinking  of  for  a  year  ?  " 
"  Much  of  the  time.     You  see,  the  idea  stickn  in  my  crop,    a 
like  to  bo  beaten." 

*'  ITow  are  you  beaten  if  we  marry  1  " 

"  Of  coui-se,  I  am  not  beaten  on  the  main  ieaue ;  fant  I  ftl 
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•21  the  rofct  of  it — on  the  question  of  my  repuUtion,  of  my  rein- 
fith  your  fiithcr,  of  my  relations  with  my  own  children,  if  wo 
I^U  have  any." 

shall  have  enough  for  our  chlldi'en — we  shall  have  enough  for 
Don't  you  expect  to  succeed  in  business  1 " 
[BrilliAntly,  and  wo  uhall  certainly  1>e  very  comfortable.     But  it 
the  mere  material  comfort  I  speak  ;  it  ia  of  the  moral  oomfort," 

I — "  of  the  intellectual  satisfactioa  1 " 
haTD  great  momi  comfort  now,"  Catherine  declared,  very  Bimply. 
OKirwyou  hare.  But  with  me  it  ia  different.  I  have  fitaked 
pride  oo  proving  to  your  fathor  that  he  is  wrong  ;  and  now  timt  I 
|Bat  the  bead  of  a  flourishing  business,  I  can  deal  with  him  as  an 
I|mL     I  have  a  capital  plan — do  let  me  go  at  him  !  " 

H*  »tood  before  hvr  with  Wis  bright  face,  his  jaunty  air,  his  hands  in 
ippocketi ;  and  she  got  up,  with  her  eyes  resting  on  his  own.  "  Please 
ha't,  Morris  ;  plrase  don't,"  she  said ;  and  there  was  a  certain  mild,  sad 
iuitfai  in  her  tone  which  he  heard  for  the  first  time.  "  We  must  ask 
fiivoora  of  him — we  must  ask  nothing  more.  He  won't  relent,  and 
goo«l  will  come  of  it,  I  know  it  now — 1  have  a  very  good  reason." 

pray  what  is  your  icuBon  1 " 
bentated  to  bring  it  out,  but  at  last  it  camo.     "  He  is  not  very 

bother  !  "  cried  Morris,  angrily. 
[1  wouMn't  say  hiwh  a  tiling  without  l>eing  nuro.  I  saw  it,  I  felt 
Eugltukil,  just  lieforo  he  came  away.  Ho  talked  to  me  one  night — 
night ;  and  then  it  came  over  me.  You  can  toll  when  a  iiorson 
that  WAY.  I  wituUln't  aocuHe  him  if  ho  hadn't  made  me  feci  that 
iw.  1  don't  accuse  him  ;  I  just  tell  you  tliat  that's  how  it  is.  He  can't 
tll^  it ;  we  can't  govern  our  affections.  Do  I  govern  mine  ?  mightn't  he 
that  to  mot  It's  1>ecause  he  ia  so  fond  of  my  mother,  whom  we  lost 
ill^g  ago.  She  was  beautiful,  and  vor>',  very  brilliant ;  he  is  always 
of  her.  I  am  not  at  all  like  her;  Aunt  Pcnnimon  has  told  mo 
Of  ooizrse  it  isn't  my  fault;  hut  neither  in  it  hi^  fault  All  I 
^  it's  tnio ;  and  it's  a  stronger  reason  for  his  never  being  recon- 
kl  than  simply  his  dislike  for  you." 

•* '  Simply '  I "  cried  Morris,  with  a  laugh.     "  I  am  much  obliged  for 
«!- 

don't  mind  about  his  diMiking  you  now ;  I  mind  eierything  leas. 
It  j  I  feel  separated  from  my  fatlier," 
irotd/'  «aid  Morris,  "  you  an^  a  queer  family  ! " 
'0^  tbat — don't  say  anything  unkind,"  the  giil  r>ntn?ated. 
mort  be   very  kind   to  mo  now,  because,  Morris — because,"  and 
Ife  hiwitatwi  a  moment — "  Ijocatiso  I  have  done  a  great  deal  for  you." 
•  Oh,  1  Inwiw  that,  my  dear !  " 

As  bad  spoken  up  to  this  moment  without  vehemonco  or  outward 
intioci,  cwnilv.  reasoninglyy  only  trying  to  explain,     iSvA  Vacx 
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emotion  ba<l  bren  ineffectually  amotlioretl,  aiul  it  l>etTiiml  iteelf  H 
in  tUo  trembling  of  her  voice.     *'  It  is  a  jntrat  thing  to  lx»  separaliAili 
that  from  your  father,  when  you  have  -worhhipiiwl  liim  hefo«x».    It 
mado  mo  vriy  unJmppy ;  or  it  would  have  made  me  so  if  I  didn't  loi 
j"ou.     Von  can  toll  when  a  person  Hpcakfl  to  you  an  if — r3  if — ' 

"  As  if  what  1" 

"  As  if  they  despised  you  ! "  said  Catherine,  passionately.  "  Hei 
that  way  the  night  before  we  sailed.  It  wasn't  much,  bnt  it  wiui< 
and  I  thought  of  it  on  the  voyage,  nil  the  time.  Then  T  made  up: 
niind.  I  will  never  ask  him  for  anything  again,  or  expect  anj 
from  him.  It  would  not  be  natunvl  now.  We  must  be  very  hapf^i 
gethcr,  and  wc  must  not  &cem  to  dc{>end  upon  his  forgivonon. 
Morris,  Morris,  you  must  nevei*  despise  mo  ! " 

Tliifl  wiifl  an  easy  promise  to  ro«ke,  and  Mon-is  made  it  with 
cOect,     But  for  the  moment  he  undertook  nothing  more  onerous. 


xxvn. 

Tlie  Doctor,  of  course,  on  his  return,  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with] 
Bisters.     Ho  waa  at  no  great  paiud  to  narrate  his  travels  or  to  commi 
cate  liiB  imprcssionn  of  ilistant  lands  to  JVIrs.  Penniman,  upon  whota! 
contented  himself  with  bestowing   a  memento  of  his  enviable  ex] 
enoe,  in  the  shape  of  a  velvet  gown.     But  he  oonvcnsed  witli  iiw 
some  length  about  matters  netirer  home,  and  lost  no  time  in  as»i 
her  that  he  was  atill  an  inflexible  father. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Townsend, 
done  your  l)efit  to  console  him  for  Catherine's  absence,"  he  said.  "  I 
ask  you,  and  you  needn*t  deny  it,  I  wouldn't  put  the  (jueatioo  to, 
for  the  world,  and  expose  you  to  the  inconvenience  of  having 
cogitate  an  answer.  Jso  one  hrus  betrayed  you,  and  there  has 
8py  upon  your  proceedings.  ElizalxJth  has  told  no  tales,  and  has 
mentioned  you  except  to  praise  yotir  good  looks  and  good  spiritt 
thing  is  nimply  an  inference  of  my  own — nn  induction,  as  tlio  pbilosop 
say.  It  seems  to  me  likely  that  }-ou  would  have  offered  an  asylni 
an  intei'csting  sufierer.  Air.  Tuwnsend  hns  l)een  a  good  de^  iaj 
house;  tliere  is  something  in  the  house  that  telL;  mo  so.  We 
you  know,  end  by  acquiring  tino  jtei-ceptions.  and  it  is  im] 
my  sensorium  that  he  has  sat  in  these  chairs,  in  a  very  easy 
and  warmed  liimsclf  at  that  fire.  I  don't  grudge  him  tlie  comfort 
it  is  the  only  one  he  will  ever  enjoy  nt  my  expense.  Tt  seei 
indeed,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  economise  at  his  own.  I  don*t 
you  may  have  said  to  him,  or  what  you  mj»y  sny  herrafVer ;  but  I 
like  you  to  know  that  if  you  have  encouraged  him  to  believe  that  b«| 
gain  anything  by  hanging  on,  or  that  I  have  budged  a  hair's  b" 
from  the  position  1  took  up  a  year  rtgo,  you  1  '     i-u  a  tr 

which  Jie  may  exact  reparation,    Tm  not  su;(  _  nc 
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Of  conrec  you  Iinre  done  it  contfientiously  ;  you  have 
believe  Uiat  I  can  be  Ui-cd  out.     Tliis  is  the  most  Ixiiseletis 
ktioD   tbftt  ever  visited  tlio  brain  of  a  genial  optimist.     I  am 
tfao  Icut  tired  ;  I  am  ns  fresh  as  vlicn  I  started  }  I  am  good  for 
ymt*  yet.     Catherine  appears  not  to  have  budged  jin  inch  eitlier ; 
is  cqaaUy  fresh ;  so  we  ure  idxjut  where  we  wero  l>eforo.     This,  how- 
tou  )piow  lui  well  na  I.     "What  I  wigh  is  simply  to  give  you  notice 
own  state  of  mind  !     Tuko  it  to  henrt,  detir  Lavinia.     Bewaie  of 
tt  rt^entmeut  of  a  deluded  fortune-hunter!  " 
can't  aay  I  expected  it/'  said  Mrs.  Pennirnan.     *'  And  T  had  a 
fooliKh  hope  that  you  would  come  home  without  that  odious  iruui- 
with  which  you  treat  the  most  ."^acred  sulyecta," 
I>cm*t  nnder\'ahie  irony,  it  is  often  of  great  use.     It  is  not,  how- 
tHwayn  necowAiy,  and  I  will  show  you  how  gx-acefully  I  cjm  lay  it 
I  ahould  like  to  know  whether  you  think  Morris  Towuscnd  will 

I  will  answer  yon  with  your  own  weapons/'  said  Mw.  Pennirnan. 

)jul  liCtter  wait  and  fiec !  " 
Do  yr>n  call  Huch  a  ^icech  aa  that  one  of  my  own  weapons  t    I 

•aiJ  anything  m)  rough.** 
He  will  hang  on  long  enough  to  mako  you  veiy  uncomfortable, 

M 

Hy  dear  Lavinia/*  exclaimed  tho  Doctor,  "  do  you  call  that  irony  ? 
mil  it  pugilism." 

Peoniman,  however,  in  ^pite  of  her  pugilism,  was  a  good  deal 

,  and  Khe  took  counhel  of  her  fears.     Her  brother  meanwhile 

COtnuMl,  with  many  reeervatiom*,  of  Mrs.  Almond,  to  wliom  ho  wua 

generous  than  to  LAvinia,  and  a  good  deal  more  communicative. 

soppOMi  she  luifi  had  him  there  aU  the  while/*  he  said,     "  I  munt 

Into  the  state  of  my  wine !     Vou  needn't  mind  telling  me  now;  I 

ftlraady  wiid  all  I  mean  to  say  to  her  on  the  subject." 

I  bclitfrve  he  was  in  the  house  a  good  deal/'  Mi-h.  Almond  answerofL 

ywi  must  admit  that  your  leaving  Ln>'inia  fpiite  alone  was  a  great 

for  berr,  and  that  it  Was  natural  «he  should  want  some  society." 

do  admit  that,  and  timt  Is  why  I   kIiuII  make  no  row  aliout  tho 

I  almll  set  it  down  as  compensation  tx)  Tjivinia.     Hho  in  capable 

mo  that  ahe  drank  it  all  herself.     Thijik  of  the  inconceivable 

in  llie  circumstances,  of  that  fellow  umkiiig  free  with  the  houae 

j^j^i^Mg   there  at  all  1     If  that  doesm't  dciicribo  him,   ho  is  inde- 

•  I     m 

His  phut  in  to  get  what  he  can.     Lavinl'i  will  have  supported  htm 
jneu*/'  *^i*\  Mrx.  Almond,     '*  lt*s  so  much  gained/' 
'8bf!  will  have  t^i  Mippoi-t  him  for  the  re»t  of  his  life,  thr»n  '  '*  ciiwl 
"  But  withotit  wine,  aa  they  say  at  the  fiiWtfs  J'/i6fr." 
tdillA  me  bo  has  set  np  a  bunlnesH,  and  ia  making  %  craeX 
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TiiP  Dcxrtor  atAr&d.     **  She  has  not  toU  me  that — and  L— -  ■-  ^'^' 
(leigtu      Ah  !  **   he  crieJ,  "  Catherine   has  giveu  me  apu 
UUitt^rs,  for  all  that  the  hujdneai  unoiiBtA  to." 

"  She  hits  not  given  up  Mr.  TownsotuI/'  said  Sirs.  AlmDod.    ^I 
that  in  the  first  hAlf-minut«.     She  h%s  come  home  exactly  the  suae.'{ 

"  Exactly  the  same ;  not  a  gnin  oaore  intcUi^ent.  She  didn't 
a  frtick  or  &  stone  all  the  while  we  were  away — Dot  a  picture  nor  a 
not  a  KUttte  DOr  a  cathedral." 

*'  How  could  she  notice  t     She  had  other  tiunga  to  think  of ;  thejj 
never  for  an  instant  out  of  her  inlod.     She  tonches  xne  rery  nudL** 

"  She  would  touch  me  if  she  Oidn't  irritate  me.     That's  the  effeHj 
haa  upon  me  now,   I  have  tried  everything  upon  her ;  I  really  have 
quite  merciless.     But  it  is  of  no  use  whatever;  she  is  abeolutely 
I  have  passed,  in  consequence,  into  the  exaKpenvted  stagia.     At 
had  a  good  deal  of  a  certain  genial  curiosity  about  it ;  I  wanted  to 
ahe  really  would  sticV.     But,  good  Lord,  one's  curiosity  is  satttM  I 
006  she  is  capable  of  it,  and  now  she  can  let  go." 
"  She  will  never  let  go,"  said  Mrs.  Almond. 
"  Take  care,  or  you  will  exiLsperate  me  too.     If  ^e  doesn 
she  will   be  shaken  off— «ent  tumbling  into  the  dnst !     That'tf^ 
position  for  my  daughter.     She  can't  see  that  if  you  are  going  to 
pushed  you  had  better  jump.     And  then  she  will   comphun  U 
bruises." 

"  She  will  never  complain,"  said  Mrs.  Almond. 
"  That  I  shall  ohjoct  to  even  more.     Bat  the  dcuoe  will  be 
can't  prevent  anything." 

"  If  she  is  to  have  a  fHll,"  said  Mrs.  Almond,  with  a  gentle 
"ve  must  spread  as  many  carpets  as  we  can."     And  she  csutimI  ' 
this  idea  by  showing  a  great  deal  of  motherly  kindness  to  the  girl. 

Mrs.  Pennim&n  immediately  wrote  to  Morris  Townsead.     Tbe  il 
macy  between  these  two  was  by   this  time  consummate^  but  1 
content  myself  with  noting  but  a  few  of  its  features.     Mra.  P< 
own  share  in  it  w^m  a  mngular  sentiment,  which  might  have  been 
terpreled,  but  which  in  itself  was  not  diwrreflitftblu  to  the  poor  lad;, 
was  a  roni&ntic  interest  in  this  attractive  and  unfortunate  young 
and  yet  it  was  not  such  an  interest  as  Catherine  might  have  henn  jc 
oC     Mra.  Penniman  had  not  a  particle  of  je&lousy  of  her 
herself,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  Morris s  mother  or  sister — a 
lister  of  an  emotional  temperament — and  she  had  an  absorhing  dl 
make  him  comfortable  and  happy.     She  had  striven  to  do  so  di 
year  that  her  brother  left  her  an  open  field,  and  her  c^IbrU 
attended  with  the  success  that  has  been  p 
a  child  of  her  own,  and  Catherine,  whom  - 

with  the  importance  that  would  naturally  Loloug  fco  a  yontliful  Pe* 
had  only  portly  rewarded  her  zeal.     Catherine,  as  r^  -^  ■  -•■  <J 
and  solicitude,  had  never  had  that  pictnicsque  char:: 
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•)  vrmlfl  hftr<>  \ioen  a  nntnml  attribute  of  her  own  progpnj.  Even 
b*  nuiUrmil  peunoti  in  Mrs.  PctinixDau  would  hare  been  romantic  and 
kUtiooK,  and  Catherine  wils  not  con£titute<i  to  inspire  a  romantic  passion, 
jk  T  n  was  as  fond  of  lior  ns  ever,  but  she  had  grown  to  feel 

Hv  .korine  slic  locked  upportnnity.     Beiitimeutally  speaking, 

Htfbre^  abe  bad  (tboogh  aho  had  not  di^inheriteil  her  niece)  adopted 
pRii  Town^oid,  who  gave  her  oppoHimity  in  ahnndanoe.  She  would 
p^e  been  very  huppy  to  have  a  handsome  and  tyi'anmcal  son,  and  would 
|irv  taken  an  cxtivmin  intottRt  in  his  loro-aflfairs.  This  waa  the  light 
ich  ahe  hiul  comi*  to  I'o^'ard  Morris,  who  had  oonciliatod  her  at  fit^t, 
hia  intprea&ion  by  Itis  delicate  and  calculated  deference — a  sort 
Etion  to  which  Mrs.  Penniman  was  ]karticii1arly  sonaitive.  He 
sly  ahaticKl  h'm  deference  afterwartk,  for  he  economised  his  re- 
but the  improfwiou  wa*  made,  and  the  young  man 'a  very  bru- 
came  to  have  a  sort  of  filial  value.  If  Mrs.  Penniman  had  had  a 
■bo  would  probably  have  been  afraid  of  him,  and  at  thij*  stage  of  our 
Evtt  she  waa  certainly  afraid  of  Morria  Townsend.  This  was  one 
'ifo  resoltfl  of  hia  domoEitic-ation  in  Washington  Square.  He  took  hia 
irilli  htrr — as,  for  tliat  mattiT,  he  would  certainly  have  done  with 
ro  mother. 


xxvin. 

l«U«r  vaa  a  word  of  warning ;  it  informed  him  that  the  Doctor 
Jicane  more  impracticablt^  than  ever.  She  might  have  I'eflected 
would  Bupply  him  with  all  the  infurmation  he  noe*led  on 
it ;  but  wo  know  that  5D-8.  Peuuiman'a  retlections  were  rarely 
'mnd,  nornovcr,  she  felt  that  it  was  not  for  her  to  de()end  on  what 
IlkiimiA  mi^ht  do.  Bhe  waa  to  do  her  duty,  quite  irrespective  of 
I^OT-tne.  I  have  said  that  her  young  friend  took  his  ease  with  her, 
I H  ta  an  llluatration  of  the  fact  tliat  he  made  no  answer  to  her  letter. 
^  took  coUi  of  it,  amply ;  but  he  lightod  his  cigar  with  it,  and  ho 
Itod,  m  tranquil  confidence  that  he  should  receive  another.  "  His 
hm  of  mind  really  fireoBM  my  blood/*  Mrs.  Penniman  had  written, 
lldhig  to  fariu*  brother  ;  ami  it  would  have  seemod  that  upon  this  stat»- 
iai  ab*  ooold  hardly  impit^ive.  Nevortholo«i,abe  wrote  again,  expreaa- 
F  kflnetf  with  the  aid  of  a  difcrrent  figuro.  "  His  hatred  of  you  bums 
tfc  m  lorifl  flame — the  ilamo  tlmt  never  dies"  she  wrote.  " But  it 
l^'i  li^bt  up  Uio  darknora  of  your  future.  If  my  affection  could  do 
^^  th«  jmra  of  your  life  would  be  an  eternal  ftimKliine.  I  can 
^mk  notiiing  from  O. ;  slio  is  so  torribly  sccretivOr  like  her  father. 
^■■M  to  espeet  to  be  marriod  very  soon,  and  haa  evidently  made 
{pEmiions  in  Furope — quantitir'S  of  clotliing,  ten  paira  of  Hhoen,  ftc. 
f  dpar  friesid,  yiia  cannot  set  up  in  marriol  life  simply  with  a  few 
Ini  of  nbofls,  can  yx)u  Y  Tell  me  wlmt  you  tliink  of  this.  I  am  intensely 
dotti  to  ie»  70«;  I  have  k>  mDch  to  say.     I  miaa  you  dT^ttdTuVVy  *,  \)aA 
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houw tHiHIlO  empty  vitliout  you.  AVntat  u  tho  news  dovm  tdirnt 
Ihd  bodMli'AOcteQding  ?  That  dcnr  little  biisinesR — I  tlimk  itV  io 
of  you  I  Couldn't  I  come  to  yonr  office  I — -just  for  three  niuiatesi 
tui^ht  pass  for  a  customer — is  that  what  you  call  them  T  I  might  i 
iu  to  buy  something — some  sliaros  ov  nome  railroad  tliingft.  Tdtf 
what  you  think  of  this  plan.  I  would  curry  a  little  reticule  like] 
wtnnau  of  tho  {)eo})lo." 

In  spite  of  tho  fiuggcstion  about  the  reticule,  Morris  appenivl 
think  poorly  of  the  plan,  for  lie  gavf  Mi-s.  Penuiman  no  encoi 
whatever  to  visit  his  otBce,  which  he  hud  already  reproeented  to  b*7i 
plooo  peculiarly  and  unnaturally  di^cult  to  lind.     But  aa  she 
in   desiring  au  interview — up  to  the   Ia£t,  after   months  of  int 
colloquy,  she  called  these  meetings  **  interviews  " — he  agreed  Uuit 
should  take  a  walk  together,  and  was  even  kind  enough  to 
office  for  thifl  purpose,  during  the  hours  at  which  business  mi| 
Ijeen  supposed  to  be  liveliest.     It  was  no  surprise  to  him,  when  they 
at  ft  street-comer,  in  a  re^on  of  em])ty  lots  and  undeveloped  pai 
(Mrs.  Pcnnimftn  being  attired  aa  much  jis  possible  like  a  *•  wonuuaof  J 
people"),  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  her  urgency,  wliat  she  cliieBj 
convey  to  him  wok  the  assunince  of  her  sjTnpathy.     Of  such 
however,  he  had  already  a  voluminous  collection,  and  it  would  not 
been  worth  his  while  to  forsake  a  fruitful  avocation  merely  to  hoar 
Fcnniman  say,  for  the  thotisandth  time,  that  she  had  made  his  CftUM_ 
own.     Mon-is  had  something  of  his  own  to  say.     It  was  not 
thing  to  bring  out,  and  while  ho  turned  it  over  the  difficulty 
acrimoniouH. 

**0h  yes,  I  know  perfectly  Uiat  ho  combines  tho  properties  of  ah 
of  ice  and  a  retl-hot  coal/'  he  olieerved.  "Catherine  has  miute 
thoroughly  clear,  and  you  have  told  me  so  till  1  am  sick  of  it 
needn't  tell  me  again  ;  I  am  j)erfectly  satisfied.  He  will  never  give 
penny;  T  regard  that  as  mathematically  proved." 

Mrs.  Peniiiman  at  this  j^oint  bad  an  insj>iration. 

*'  Couldn't  you  bring  a  lawsuit  against  him  1 "     She  wondered 
this  simple  expedient  had  never  occurred  to  her  before. 

**  I  will  bi-ing  a  lawsiut  against  you/*  said  Morris,  "  if  you  vk 
any  more  such  aggravating  questions.     A  man  should  know  when 
beaten,"  be  adde<I,  iu  a  moment,     •*  I  must  give  her  up  ! " 

Mrs.  Penniman  received  this  declaration  in  silence,  tJiongb  it 
her  heart  beat  a  little.     It  found  her  by  no  means  unprepared,  for 
had  accustomed  herself  to  the  thought  that,  if  AI 
not  be  able  to  get  her  brother's  money,  it  would  n-  i. 

Catherine  without  it.     **  It  would  not  do"  was  a  vogue  way  of 
the  thing;  but  Mrs,  Penniman 's  natural  affection  completi>d  iha  k 
I,  though  it  had  not  as  yet  1>con  so  crudely  expreKsrid  h«twMn 
the  form  that  Morris  had  just  given  it 
Ko  (iftfTi.  Ill  cerU\m  t:\sv  *vrAier\?..\a  of  t: 
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^B  in  llie  Boclor^s  well-sttifTod  Arm-cLairs,  that  alio  bnd  gi'own  firet  to 
^ffd  U  with  An  emotion  which  abo  flattered  herself  vnti  ildloNOphio, 
ia4  tkm  to  have  n  necret  tendemeaa  for  it.  The  fact  that  sho  kept  her 
podsRiMi  wci-et  proven  of  course  that  she  was  A^hatned  of  it ;  but  she 
nuwiged  to  blink  her  ^hame  by  rcmiuding  hei*aelf  thht  slio  wns,  after  all, 
h»  odkUl  protector  of  her  niece's  marriage.  Her  logic  would  scjircoly  have 
muster  with  the  Doctor.  In  the  first  pUce,  Morris  viu^t  get  the 
%  ftnd  the  would  help  hiiu  Uy  it.  In  the  second,  it  wa^  phun  it  would 
leTcr  cciDae  to  him,  and  it  woidtl  be  a  grievous;  pity  he  should  marr^'  witli- 
mt  it — m  yoniig  man  who  might  fio  enaUy  find  j^omething  better.  After 
ter  brother  had  delivered  himself,  on  his  return  from  Europe,  of  that  in- 
anve  Uttio  tiddmis  that  has  t)ecn  quoted,  Morris's  cause  seemed  so  hope- 
Mt  that  Mrs.  Fenniman  fixed  her  attention  exclusively  upon  thn  latter 
Bkich  of  her  argument.  If  Morria  had  been  her  son,  she  would  ccr- 
Pbly  have  sacrificed  Catherine  to  a  superior  conception  of  his  future ;  and 
be  ready  to  do  so  as  the  CA.40  stood  waa  therefore  even  a  finer  degree  of 
I.  Xcverthelefts,  it  checked  her  breath  a  little  to  have  the  sacrificial 
it  were,  suddenly  ihniat  into  her  hand, 
[orrta  walked  along  a  moment,  and  then  he  repeated,  harshly — 
"  I  mivt  give  her  ttp  !  " 
I  tbiuk  I  uudemtand  you,"  said  Mrs.  Penniman,  gently. 
I  certainly  K»y  it  distiuctly  enough — brutally  and  vulgarly  enough." 
T«  waa  Asbamwl  of  himself,  and  hin  ahame  wn.s  uncomfortable  ;  and 
IM  he  waa  extremely  intolerant  of  discomfort,  he  felt  vicious  and  cruel. 
Ha  wanted  to  abuse  8ome1)ody,  and  he  begaoi  cautiously — for  he  wns 
dwrnya  cautious — with  hiuiHolf. 

fc**  Couldn't  you  take  her  down  a  little  1 "  he  iwked. 
■»  Take  bcr  down  r* 
^P^  Prqtare  her — try  and  ease  me  off." 
~^n^  r*'iininmn  stopptM,  looking  at  him  very  soleraTdy. 
"  My  po<ir  Morrid,  do  you  know  how  much  she  loves  you  1  " 
"  No,  I  don't.     I  don't  want  to  know,     I  liave  always  tried  to  k«»p 
Eknd  knowing.     It  would  be  too  painful." 

**She  will  suffer  much,"iiaid  Mrs.  Penniman. 

"  Yon  must  console  her.     If  you  are  as  good  a  friend  to  me  u  you 
|)f«t«od  to  be,  you  x^  ill  nmimgo  it." 

Mra.  P«Dniman  shook  her  head,  sadly. 

Iff  my  *  pretending*  to  like  you  ;  but  I  can't  pretend  to 
can  only  t«li  h*T  1  think  very  highly  of  you;  and  how  will 
"ODCmllf  h«r  for  loeting  you  1  " 

••The  Doct<ir  will  help  you.    He  will  be  delighted  at  the  thing  bcin* 
h«ok«n  ofli  nod,  na  ho  is  a  knowing  fellow,  he  will  invent  aom^thing  to 
t  hw." 

le  will  invent  a  new  tortttrt  I "  cried  Mrs.  Penniman.  **  lloavcn  do- 
fpjm  her  father'n  comfort  1  It  will  consUt  of  hia  cix)wing  over 
i^yiAg.  *  I  alway*  toW yva  not'*' 
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Morris  co1oure<l  a  most  uDComfortable  reiL  I 

"If  you  don't  console  her  any  better  thiui  you  console  me^joaeipl 
tainly  won't  be  of  mnch  use  1     It's  a  dAmne<l  disagreeable  neocsBi^;  I 
feel  it  extremely,  and  you  ought  to  make  it  easy  for  me." 

"  I  will  be  your  friend  for  life  1 "  Mrs.  Penniman  declared. 
"  Be  my  friend  n<fv?  I  "     Ami  Morrifl  walked  on. 

Bhe  went  with  him  ;  flho  was  abuoet  trembling. 

**  Should  you  like  mo  to  tell  hert "  she  asked. 

"  You  mustn't  t«ll  her,  hut  you  cun — j'ou  can "  And  he  bestftted, 

trying  tn  think  what  Mrs.  Penniman  could  do.  *' You  can  explain  to 
her  why  it  is.  H'a  because  T  can't  bring  myself  to  step  in  between  her 
and  her  father — to  give  liim  the  pretext  he  gras|}6  at  so  eagerly  (it'*  a 
ludeons  sight  I)  for  depriving  her  of  her  rights." 

Mrs.  Penniman  felt  with  remarkable  promptitude  the  cbaim  of  tbii 
formula. 

*'  That's  so  like  you,"  she  said  ;  « it's  so  finely  felt- 
Morris  gave  his  stick  an  angry  swing. 

**  Oh  damnation  !  "  he  exclaimed,  j>ervpraely. 

Mrs.  Penniuiiin,  however,  was  not  di.scouraged. 

"  It  may  turn  out  better  than  you  think.  Catherine  ia,  after  all,  so 
very  peculiar."  And  she  thought  she  might  take  it  upon  het^elf  toasmra 
him  that,  whatever  happened,  the  girl  would  be  very  quiet — she  wouMn't 
make  a  noise.  They  extended  their  walk,  and,  while  they  prfvc«l<»«l, 
Mrs.  Penniman  took  upon  herself  other  tilings  besiilos,  and  endo<l  bj" 
haWng  assumed  a  considerable  burden  ;  Morris  being  reaily  onongb,  m 
may  be  imagined,  to  put  everj-thing  off  upon  her.  But  he  was  not  fyra 
ainglo  instant  the  dnpe  of  her  blundering  alacrity ;  he  knew  that  of  whut 
ahe  promised  she  was  competent  U>  perform  but  an  insignificant  fraction, 
and  the  more  she  professed  her  Avillingneea  to  serve  him,  the  grentorfool 
he  thought  her, 

*'  What  will  you  do  if  yon  don't  marry  horl"  ahe  ventured  to  inqoiie 
in  the  course  of  thi«  conversation. 

**  Something  brilliant,"  said  Morris.  *'  Shouldn't  you  like  mo  tu  h 
something  brilliant  t  " 

The  idea  g:ive  Mrs.  Penniman  exceeding  pleasui'e, 

"  I  shall  feel  sadly  taken  in  if  you  don't." 

*'  I  shall  have  to,  to  make  up  foi*  this.  This  isn't  at  all  brilliant,  pt 
know." 

Mrs.  Penniman  mused  a  little,  as  if  tliere  might  be  some  MPay  of 
ing  out  that  it  wa.s ;  but  she  hiwl  to  give  up  the  attempt,  and,  to  mnf~ 
off  the  awkwartlnesft  of  fidJure,  she  risked  a  new  inquiiT. 

"  Do  yo\i  mean — do  you  mean  another  marriage  1 " 

Morris  greeted  tliis  question  with  a  reflection  which  was  h 
less  impudent  from  being  inaudible.  "  Surely,  women  are  in 
than  men  t  *'     And  then  he  answered  audibly — ■ 

*' Never  in  the  world  1 " 
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mmnn  felt  rliHi\ppomted  and  6uiibb«<],  and  she  relieved  lier- 
0  vaiguoly  sajuit-tic  cj'v.     He  wns  ceitainly  perverse. 
fire  her  up  not  for  another  womnn,  but  for  a  wider  cai-eer ! ' 
annnnnoed. 
waa  very  grand ;  but  etill  Hrs.  Fcnnimanj  who  folt  that  bhe  had 
herself,  was  faintly  ranoomus. 

D  you  mean  nnver  to  come  to  son  hor  again?"  she  asked,  with 
larpness, 

uo,  I  Rhall  romo  iiguin  ;  but  what  is  the  iiso  of  di-agging  it  outt 

[>06a  four  timcH  since  ^he  came  back,  and  it*.s  terribly  awkward 

^KiUi't  keep  it  iij)  ittdelinitcly ;  she  oughtn't  to  expcnrt  that,  you 

BRroman  should  never  keep  a  man  dangling  !  '*  he  added,  finely. 

I,  but  you  mu&t  have  your  last  parting ! "  urged  his  companion, 

imagination  the  idea  of  last  partingB  occupied  a  place  inferior 

iy  only  to  that  of  lii*bt  meetings. 


XXLX. 

3UW again,  witliout  managing  the  last  parting;  and  again  and 
ithout  finding  that  Mrs.  Fenniman  had  as  yet  done  much  to  pave 
of  retreat  with  flowers.  It  was  devilish  awkward,  as  ho  Baid,and 
lively  animosity  for  Catherine'K  aunt,  who,  as  ho  hud  now  quit« 
iklB  habit  of  saying  to  bimsclf,  had  dragged  him  into  the  mees 
bound  in  common  charity  to  get  him  out  of  it.  Hr».  Peuuiman, 
be  truth,  had,  in  the  seclusion  of  her  own  apartment — and,  I  may 
id  tho  suggestiveness  of  Catherino's,  which  wore  in  those  days 
ranoe  of  that  of  a  }*oung  lady  laying  out  her  trotu$e€vu — Mrs. 
had  measured  her  reeponsibilideH,  and  takeu  fnght  at  Uieir 
le.  The  task  of  prc|»aring  Catherine  and  easing  off  Morris 
kI  difficulti&s  which  increased  in  tho  execution,  and  even  led  the 
Ve  lAriuia  to  ask  herself  whether  the  modification  of  tho  young 
riginal  project  had  been  conceived  in  a  happy  spidt.  A  brilliant 
s  widrr  career,  a  conscience  exempt  from  the  reproach  of  inter- 
een  a  young  lady  and  her  natural  rights — these  czoellent 
bo  too  tronblesomely  purchased.  From  Catherine  herself 
receivied  no  assistance  whatever ;  Uic  jioor  girl  wm 
Ujr  vithout  suspicion  of  her  danger.  8ho  looked  at  her  lover 
n  of  ondiminisfaed  trusty  and  though  she  had  less  confidence  In 
than  in  a  young  man  with  whom  she  had  oxcluinged  so  many 
row8,  ah*  gave  her  no  liandle  for  explaining  or  confe-ssing.  Mra. 
{altering  and  wavering,  declared  Catherine  was  very  stupid, 
1...  r'^>f»i  AC4*ne,  as  she  would  have  called  it,  from  day  to  day,  and 
very  uncomfortably,  with  her  uuexploded  bomb  in 
own  scenes  were  very  small  onot  just  now ;  but 
bta  strength.     He  made  hi&  visils  ■&\mHfi  «a 
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possible,  nnd,  ^hilo  he  ait  with  hw  mifitrcss,  found  Ut. 
alwnt.     She  wiia  waiting  for  him,  in  vulgar  parlnnco,  :« 
and  so  long  as  he  woe  unpreiiored  to  be  explicit  on  this  point,  it 
A  mockery  to  protend  to  talk  about  matters  moro  absfrart.     '-^ 
airs  and  no  arts ;  she  never  attempted  to  difiguiao  her  exp  >. 
was   waiting   on  hiH  good   pleastirc,    nnd    would    wait   rn 
patiently ;  hifl  hanging  back  at  thig  aopreme  time  might  apj.  -  . 
but  of  course  he  must  have  a  good  i*eason  for  it.     Catherine  would  t»i 
made  a  wife  of  the  gentle  old-fanhioued  pattern — regarding  reasou 
favoursand  windf'illa,  but  no  moi-e  expecting  one  every  day  than  she' 
have  expected  a  bouquet  of  camellias.     D  iiring  the  period  of  her 
ment,  however,  a  yoimg  lady  even  of  the  most  slender  pretemdoitt  w« 
upon  mote  bouquets  than  at  other  times ;  and  there  was  a  want  of 
fume  in  the  air  at  this  moment  which  at  last  excited  the  girl's  uLinD. 

"  Arc  you  tuck  t  "  she  asked  of  Morris,     "  You  seem  so  restlte*. 
yoH  look  pale." 

'•  1  am  not  at  all  well,"  said  Morris ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  tbflt, 
he  could  only  miike  lior  j)ily  liim  enough,  he  might  get  olT 

•*  I  am  afraid  you  aro  overworked  ;  you  oughtn't  to  work  so  mndi^ 

"I  must  do  that."     And  then  he  added,  with  a  sort  of  calc 
brutality,  '*  I  don't  want  to  owe  you  ovorything ! " 

"  Ah,  how  can  you  say  that  1 " 

"  I  am  too  proud,"  said  I\Ioriis. 

*'  Yefl— you  are  too  jwoud  !  '* 

"  Well,  you  must  tiko  me  as  I  am,"  he  went  on.     •*  Yow  can 
change  me." 

**  1  don't  want  to  change  you,"  she  said,  gently.     "  I  will  tak«  voQ 
you  are !  "     And  Bhi»  st<«jd  looking  at  liim. 

**  You  know  people  talk  tremendouely  about  a  man's  marrying 
rich  girl,"  Morris  remarked.     *'  It's  exceeaively  disagreeable." 

"  But  I  am  not  rich  ! "  said  Catherine. 

"  You  are  rich  enough  to  make  me  talked  al>out  I " 

**  Of  course  you  are  talked  about.     It's  an  honour  ! " 

"  It's  an  honour  I  could  easily  dlspeuBe  with." 

She  was  on  the  point  of  asking  him  whether  it  was  not  a 

ion  for  this  annoyance  that  the  poor  girl  who  had  tlio  uiisfc 
bring  it  upon  him,  loved  him  so  dearly  and  believed  in  liiui  so 
but  she  hesitated,  thinking  that  this  woultl  perhaps  seem  an 
Rpeech,  and  while  she  hesitated,  he  suddenly  loft  her. 

The  next  time  he  camo,  however,  she  lji*ouglit  it  out,  autl    ■ 
again  that  be  was  too  proud.     lie  repeated  llmt  he  txjuldn'l  < 
this  time  she  felt  the  impuUe  to  say  that  witli  a  littlo  eflort  ho  )Sr' 
change. 

Sometimes  ho  thought  that  if  he  could  only  muko  a  quarrel  wid 
it  might  hi'lp  him  ;  but  Iho  question  was  how  to  qaarrol  wit^ ' 
\nuin  who  had  such  tnuwurwi  qI"  couceasion.   "  1  fiinuKj?^  iron 
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Atl  on  yonr  slile  !  "  ho  \>roko  out.     "  Don't  yon  believo  that  I 
If  own  c0brt  to  make ) " 
[t^s  tdl  jours  now,"  she  said.     "My  effort  i^  Gnisbed  and  dono 

'i^,  mine  is  not." 

''e  must  be&r  tbinga  together,**  said  Catborino.     "  Tlint's  what  we 
to  do." 

Attempted  a  natund  amile.     "Thore  are  some  things  which 
i*t  vecy  well  bear  to;£^bor — for  instnnco,  BOparation." 
ly  do  you  speiik  of  wjift ration  1 " 
I  you  don't  like  it;  I  knew  you  wouldn't ! " 
Hirro  are  you  going,  Morris  ? "  she  Huddenly  asked. 
fixod  his  eye  on  her  a  moment,  and  for  a  part  of  that  moment  &ho 
bid  of  it.     *•  ^Vi^  you  promiae  not  to  make  a  scene  1" 
scone  ! — do  1  make  scenes  1  ** 

II  womrn  do  I "  said  Morris,  with  the  tone  of  large  experience, 
don't     Where  are  you  going  t " 
[If  I  should  «*y  I  was  going  away  on  buaineaa,  should  you  think  ib 
I" 
jirondere*!  a  moment,  gazing  at  him.     "Yos — ^no.    Not  if  you 
me  with  you." 

te  you  with  me — on  business  1 " 

liat  is  your  business  1     Your  buniness  is  to  be  with  mo." 
**  1  don't  earn  my  living  with  you,"  said  Morris.     "  Or  rather,"  ho 
||  with  a  sudden  inspiration,  '*  that's  just  what  I  do — or  what  the 
■  says  Idol" 

Hbtn  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  a  grtmi  stroke,  but  it  miscarried. 
B0ro  arp  you  going  t  "  Cafclierino  simply  repeated. 
H*IV)  New  OrleotuL     About  buying  some  cotton." 
"l  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  to  New  Orleans,"  Catherinp  said. 
*'  Ik)  you  supposf?  I  wiiuld  take  you  to  a  nest  of  yellow  fever  ?  "  cried 
"  Do  you  RUppose  I  would  expose  you  at  such  a  time  a^  this  ?  " 
'3f  them  iH  yellow  fever,  why  should  you  go?     Morris,  you  must 


to  mako  six  thousand  dollars,"  enid  Morris.    **  Do  you  gmdgo 

action  t " 
havn  no  need  of  six  thousand  dollars.    Yon  think  too  much 
say  I" 

ion  an  aiTord  to  say  that  1    This  is  a  great  chance ;  we  heard  of 

ight,"     And  ho  explained  to  her  in  wlrnt  the  chance  consisted; 

Id  her  a  long«tory,  going  ovpr  moi-c  than  once  Heveml  of  the  dotailA, 

mnarkahle  Hroke  of  busineftst  which  he  and  bts  partnor  hwi 

b- 

^o'nation,  for  reasons  best  known  to  berscdf,  abso- 
to  I*?  tired.     "  If  you  can  go  to  New  Orleaiwi,  1  can  go," 
Why  ahoutdn't  you  catcJj  yrllow  fever  qmtQ  w  cauV^  as.\\ 
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I  am  eveiy  bit  «fi  fitrong  as  you,  and  not  in  the  ]ea«t  al^aid  of  anr  fimr. 
When  we  were  in  Enropo,  we  were  in  very  unhealthy  places;  my  Gktbr 
tued  to  make  mo  take  some  pills.  I  never  caught  anything,  and  I  uetv 
was  nervous.  What  will  be  the  use  of  sLt  thousand  dollars  if  yon  die  of 
a  fever  ?  When  persons  are  going  to  be  married,  they  oughtn't  to  Uunk 
HO  much  nbout  business.  You  shouldn't  think  about  cotton,  you  ftfaonld 
think  about  me.  Yon  can  go  to  Now  Orleans  some  other  time — i\m^ 
will  always  be  plenty  of  cotton.  It  isn't  the  moment  to  choose — webat* 
waited  too  long  already.**  She  spoke  more  forcibly  and  volubly  than 
had  ever  heard  her,  and  she  hold  his  arm  in  her  two  hands. 

'*  You  said  you  wouldn't  make  a  scene ! "  cried  Morris;.    ^'  I  caQ 
a  scone." 

"  It's  yon  that  are  making  it  1     I  have  never  a^ked  you  aa] 
before.     We  have  waited  too  long  already,**    And  it  was  a  comfoit 
her  to  think  that  .she  had  hitherto  a^ked  so  little ;  it  seamed  to 
her  right  to  insiiit  the  greater  now. 

Morris  bethought  himself  a  little.    "  Very  well,  then  ;  wo  won't 
about  it  any  more.     I  will  tran^^ct  my  business  by  letter."    And 
began  to  smooth  his  hat,  as  if  to  take  leave. 

"  Yon  won't  go  1 "    And  she  stuod  looking  up  at  lum. 

He  could  not  give  up  his  idea  uf  provoking  a  quari^l }  it  was  so  itttA 
the  simplest  way  !  lie  bent  his  eyes  on  her  uplumed  face,  with  A*" 
darkest  frown  he  could  achieve.  *'  You  are  not  discreet.  You  mnitol 
bnlly  me ! " 

But,  els  usual,  she  conceded  everything.  "No,  I  am  not  disenet;! 
know  I  am  too  pressing.     But  isn't  it  natural  1     It  is  only  for  a  momraL" 

**  In  a  moment  you  may  do  a  great  deal  of  hann.  Try  and  be  athoa 
the  next  time  I  come.*' 

*•  When  will  you  come } " 

"  Do  you  want  to  make  conditions  ] "  Morris  asketl.  "  I  will  oime 
next  Saturday." 

"  Come  to-morrow,"  Catherine  begged ;  "  I  want  you  to  couie  t»j 
morrow.  I  will  bo  very  quiet,"  she  added ;  and  her  agitation  hiid  b^thiM 
time  become  so  great  that  the  imsurance  was  not  unbecoming.  A  mdiltfl 
foar  had  come  over  her ;  it  wus  like  the  solid  conjunction  of  a  doom  di«J 
embodied  doubts,  and  her  imagination,  at  a  Ringle  bound,  ]\iu\  tnverMB 
nn  enormous  tUstance.  All  her  being,  for  the  moment,  was  centred  id 
the  wish  to  keep  him  in  the  i*oom.  I 

Morris  bent  hin  head  and  kissed  her  forehead.  "  When  yoo  fli^ 
quiet,  you  are  ixsrfection,"  he  said ;  **  bitt  when  you  are  violent,  yoaiiW 
not  in  character."  m 

It  was  Catherine's  wi^h  tlmt  there  should  bo  no  violence  aWit  ^""fl 
save  the  beating  of  Iier  heart,  which  she  could  not  help  ;  anil  ylio  v^  I 
ouy  RH  gently  aa  possible,  "  Will  you  promise  to  come  to-moiTow  I "        I 

"  I  said  Saturday  I  "  Moms  answoi-ed  smiling.  Ho  tried  a  fr*«l  I 
one  moment,  a  smile  at  anotlier ;  he  was  at  his  wit's  end.  I 
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itmUy  too,"  fthe  ansvered,  trying  to  smile.  *'  But  to-morrow 
Vafi  going  to  the  door,  and  ^he  went  with  him,  qmckly.    She 
Iter  ehouider  against  it ;  it  (jeeniod  to  her  that  she  would  do  any* 
keep  him." 

I  am   prevented  from  coming  to-morrow,  you  will  say  I  havo 
you  t  **  he  said. 
can  you  be  prevented  t     You  can  come  if  yon  will." 
am  a  hnnj  man — I  am  not  a  dangler  !  "  cried  Morrw,  atemly, 
.  voiM  waa  90  Imrd  and  unnatural  that,  with  a  helpless  look  at 
le  turnrd  away  ;  and  then  he  quickly  laid  hU  hand  on  the  door- 
He  Celt  aa  if  he  were  absolutely  running  away  from  her.     But  in 
fe&t  she  wa«  cloao  to  him  again,  and  murmuring  in  a  tone  none 
I  peaetnkting  for  being  loW|  **  Morria,you  are  going  to  leave  me ! " 
W,  for  a  little  while." 
br  bow  long  1 " 
^01  you  are  r«a«onable  again.** 

■hall  never  be  reaaonablOf  in  that  way  ! "     And  she  tried  to  keep 

it  waa  aimoat  a  struggle.     *'  Think  of  wltat  I  have  done ! " 

t,     "  ^lorris,  I  have  given  up  everything  !  ** 

have  everything  bock  !  " 

on  wouldn't  say  that  if  you  didn't  mean  somothing.     What  is 

hua  Iwppenedt — what    have   I    done? — wluit  \ias  changed 


wilJ  write  to  you — that  is  letter,"  Morris  stammered. 
you  won't  come  Iwick  ! "  nhe  cried,  bursting  into  tears. 
Catherine,**  ho  said,  *'  don't  believe  that  I    I  promise  you  that 
BO  me  again  I  "    And  be  managed  to  get  away  and  to  close  the 
him. 
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Probably  Dig  greatest  difference  wtidi  would  stnke  nn  o 
between  the  works  of  tlie  founders  of  tho  water-colour  sc 
present  workei's  in  tliat  medium  would  be  the  com])nj*iitive  a 
bright  colour  from  the  earlier  work.     This  was  due  to  two  chief  i 
both  of  which  it  ia  neoesEary  to  bear  in  mind.   The  first  was  the  pi 
use  which  had  lx?en  made  in  art  of  the  medium  in  question-     Tj 
had  been  wholly  Bubsidiary  to  the  practice  of  oil-painting.     Arti 
been  accustomed  to  tint  with  washes  of  sepia  or  Indian  ink  the 
memoranda  made  by  them  cither  of  landscape  or  6gure  compel 
both  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  outline  and  for  giving  the  mail 
of  light  and  shade.    As  time  went  on,  a  little  more  colour  gradual], 
into  these  memoranda  ;  but  they  were  still  in  principle  tinted  oq 
more  akin  to  diagrams  than  pictures,  aiming  at  no  effects  of  solidl| 
relief,  or  at  atnct  attention  to  details  of  colour.     Indeed,  previous 
English  masters,  the  art  of  water-colour  painting  bore  a  strong 
blance  to  the  practice  of  Japanese  artists,  and,  with  the  exception 
did  not  ignore  anatomical  acciuracy  and  the  rules  of  porspective| 
practically  upon  the  same  level.     Up  to  the  very  time  of  IJirtin, 
colour  painting  could  scarcely  be  considered  to  represent  Nature 
wise  than  aa  a  map  :  it  wa.s  nothing  but  an  outline,  more  or  less  nU 
filled  in  with  tints — almost  entirely  laid  on  in  flat  washes — wi 
proximated  to  Nature  in  a  conventiomil  manner.     The  step  w 
been  made  from  the  earliest  practice  was  that  the  light  portions 
composition  were  expres.sed  in  colour,  and  not  only  left  bore  as 
eai'lier  days,  when  the   wash  was  only  used  for  tinting 
portions. 

It  need  not  be  pointed  out  how  on  art  which  hti*\  begun  i: 
by  confining  itself  to  the  expression  of  light  and  shade,  to  the  eifl 
of  local  tint,  would  necessaiily  have  to  undergo  a  long  apprcnti 
before  an-i\'ing  at  a  thorough  comprehensive  proficiency  iu  the  rva 
of  the  truths  of  colour,  and  how  likely  it  would  bo  to  cxoggarmW 
events  for  some  time,  the  ixnportanco  of  the  facts  which  it 
gaged  in  rendering. 

Tho  second  cause  which  made  water-colour  pointinga  so 
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be  ])oomoss  oi  the  mAtorials  employed.  It  wm^  not  only 
were  un-skilfuily  anil  ignonuitly  jircporud,  l)ut  the  paper 
ma  voa  csccrablo  ia  quality  and  hue,  and  could  not  bo  doi>oiKlod  upon 
»  abnorb  rqually  the  tints  hud  upon  it.  It  was  not  till  Meflsrfi.  Newmnn 
ad  Whaim&n  devoted  themaelv&i  respectively  to  the  ninnufiictnre  of 
Bn  a>loni>  and  paper,  tlint  tho  water-colour  artist  hiul  a  fiur  chance  of 
Mug  to  hill  work  any  beauty  of  bright  colour,  and,  looking  at  the  plctm-es 
KMoted  in  thi«  earlier  time,  it  ia  ahvayti  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
bote  fiict.  All  ihia  is  an  old  &tory  now.  We  look  at  De  Winis  pic- 
^X%  aad  notice  vhere  his  blues  and  the  fugitivo  Indian  red  (employed 
^■bU  lurtiftt  in  making  his  greys)  hiLve  disappeared,  leaving  the  sky  fre- 
IKUy  Alinoct  a  blank ;  we  turn  to  Turner,  and  find  tt>eeH  whose  foliage 
Ttttatoft  XK)  Irmoe  of  ita  former  hue,  and  livers  (as,  for  inbtance,  in  the 
tesiitiful  flnwing  of  the  meeting  of  the  Greta  and  the  Teeti)  whose  watera 
hoUy  diaappoared ;  we  see  whole  drawings  from  which  all  the  colder 
bftve  raiuahed,  leaving  a  pule  buff  tint  over  the  whole  eom|><«?ition, 
lake  all  these  tilings  ua  a  matter  of  coun>e ;  but  hardly,  I  think, 
te  the  enurmoua  diSLculties  which  must  Iiavo  been  encountered 
working  with  such  imperfoct  and  ilocting  matoi-ials.  Tlio-<e  who 
tb*  early  drawings  of  Turner  exhibited  by  Mr.  Riiskin  at  tljo 
rl  Society's  rooms  lost  ywir,  will  remember  how  steruly  limited 
tre  in  oolotir  to  UnU  of  buff  and  pale  bi-owns,  bluos,  and  gre«u8. 
fir>t  drftwiogft  cany  us  back  to  the  old  theory  of  water-colour», 
rMtfictpd  thf^m  to  the  simplest  suggestion  of  natui-al  colours,  and 
plaioly  how  luu-d  a  mftttt>r  it  w;is  even  for  a  ^^reat  colourist 
r  to  (Mcape  from  the  traditional  restrictions  laid  upon  his  art 
btdid  OMape,  and  work  his  way  iipw'nids  till  lio  attained  his  whole 
■tnngtli,  wo  most  uol  Ktay  to  notice  here;  but  it  hhould  bo  re- 
tliat  \}w  great  impruvemcut  iu  colours  and  {taper  came  juat 
to  bo  useful  t<}  him. 

BUUD  inllueuoo  of  Turners  work  ujron  later  watcr-oolour  art 

ralhcr  that  of  a  liberator  than  a  lawgiver  ;  and  it  ia  necessary 

«irongly  u]xju  thu  aaoertiun  tluit,  great  aa  this  paint<<r  waa — witli 

indiMd,  which,  like  that  of  8bake:;4i)caro,  makes  all  words  of 

om  Uttla  better  Uiaii  an  imi»ortiuonce^>'et  he  has  founded  no 

haa  had.  on  the  whole,  no  followers.     His  services  fo  Eugli^ih 

Urn  '       '■  of  the  kind  which  uproott*  tnuli- 

lii  'i;  and  I  doubt  whetlior  ajiy  i^u- 

t  Motioa  of  Kugliah  artiata  are  at  the  present  day  working  upon 

Unas  as  our  greatest  landscape-painter.     The  truth   is,  Uuit 

Tm«r,  in  one  senao,  stands  at  the  head  of  modern  art,  be,  in  an 

Imer  soue,  comoa  at  the  tail  of  ancient  art ;  he  dniefl  an  epocli 

man  tban  he  Lnangurates  one. 

)  try  if  1  can  make  this  plain  in  a  few  words.   Between  modem 

psinting.  depending,  as  it  docsa  in  tlio  main,  on  ita  truth  to 

nii  uciBnt  laadBCopo-paiatiug,  which  d^ic&Uod  upou  Ww  ^U^\.^ 
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of  its  oompoRition,  Tnmer'B  work  sUnds  alone,  belonging  to  botHi 
and  yet  vaXod  by  neither.     If  we  are  to  seek  for  dignity  of  i 
sublimity  of  conception,  and  power  of  execution,  it  is  irapcsihlo  to 
them  in  a  higher  degreo  than  in  many  of  Turner's  great  pictures.  If  oi 
ideal  as  a  landscape-pomter  was  found  before  Turner  came,  in  CUatk,  < 
we  deny  that,  even  in  the  same  way — In  classical  grace  and  fedisg* 
dignity  of  conception  and  composition — the  painter  of  the  **  Hesperi^l 
and  the  **  Bay  of  Baise  "  is  greater  than  the  model  on  whom  he  fo 
himself?     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  our  ideal  landscape  in 
to  Nature,  in  detail  of  rock,  tree,  flower,  and  cloud — wbare  abdl 
tind,  even  now,  a  painter   who  gives  us  more  of  what  we  want 
Turner  when  he  draws   "  The    Frosty   Morning,"  or  "  Cronng 
Brook  "t    The  point  I  wi^h  to  insist  on  in  this  connection,  is  thftt  t^ 
one  stylo  was  apparently  as  natural  to  him  as  the  other.     He  could  oA 
point  even  the  most  classical  of  his  compositions  without  introdudx^Oj 
amount  of  natural  fact  which,  when  we  come  to  study  the  wot^ 
tirely  bewilders  us  by  its  variety  and  quantity  ;  nor  could  he  patot 
simplest  subject  of  English  rural  life  without  touching  it  with 
the  elasaical  grace  which  Claude  had  taught  him.     Xow,  it  wss  a 
of  this  douhle-sidodness — at  least,  bo  we  think  we  can  see  now — that* 
wanted  to  complete  the  emancipation  of  landscape-painting  from  th^ 
clasaic  ideal.     Had  Turner  been  simply  a  realist,  in  the  way  thut 
landscape-painters  are  nowadayi^,  the  adherents  of  the  older  stylo 
have  pooh-poohed  his  pictures  as  wanting  in  the  "grand  style  ;"  had  I 
been  simply  great  in  the  styles  of  Claude  and  Poussin,  surrende 
almost  without  an  effort  many  truths  of  natiux)  as  incom})atib]e  with 
dignity  of  a  gi'eat  school  of  landscape,  he  would  simply  have  retarded' 
development,  instead  of  hastening  it.     But  as  it  Mas,  he  succeeded 
showing,  as  it  weiv  side  by  side,  the  two  styles,  and  proving,  by 
similurity  no  less  thou  tlie  contrast,  where  the  faults  of  the  elder 
lay ;  and,  though  no  one  then  could  come  to  much  decision  as  to 
it  were  possible  that  Claude's  style,  of  ideal  merit,  as  it  bad  been  i 
for  centuries,  was  not  after  all  Uio  finest  conceivable  method  of 
painting,  they  wore  forced  to  ocknowledj^e  that  here  was  a  painter 
did  not  hesitate  to  challenge  Claude  on  his  own  ground,  and  neverthi 
gave  in  his  adherence  to  a  method,  in  comparison  with  which  Claude'i ' 
artiSciol  in  the  extreme,  and  produced  by  that  method  results  which ' 
as  beautiful  as  they  were  original.     I  huve  dwelt  Urns  long  Tipon 
curious  combination  of  daasicalism  and  naturalism  becaoae  it 
mo  that  he  prepared  by  it,  in  tlic  only  way  that  was  at  the  time 
the  ground  for  the  reaction  in  Cavonr  of  the  study  of  Naluw*,  whic^ 
been  the  most  t)'pical  thing  about  the  landiscape  of  the  last  half-ceD 
For  it  must  Ije  rcmembci-ed  that  if  Turner  did,  as  I  hold,  exhiU 
icsuitft  of  the  classical  and  the  natural  styles  of  painting  side  1* 
with    much   of  the  same  grand  impartiality  with  which  SbiS 
axiubits  the  Uiost  divorse  pofiaiuus  and  choractcn,  yet,  wfaoa 
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^^^K«  ftliown,  aitiata  and  the  public  declared  with  no  tincertaio 
^^^^p]  it  WAS  that  they  pi-eferrod  ;  aml^  in  somewhat  the  siiine  vraj 
^Tx^^siU^  Bmiled  the  chivalry  of  Sptiin  awuy,"  so  did  dasBLCal  com- 
itioD  tvtdly  Me  ont  of  meu's  sight  in  the  glonouB  pictures  of  Carthage 
I  Italy,  hr  the  side  of  which  the  artist  did  not  acniplo  to  hang  such 
vyday  subjecta  as  the  hreaking-up  of  an  old  war-ship,  or  the  paasing 
^  imilwaj-tiuiii  through  a  Btorm  of  wind  and  rain. 
It  WB8  ft  new  light  to  people  that  commonplace  things  they  had  seen 
tfanlr  Uto8,  had  in  them  pictorial  clementa  of  pathos  and  interest 
b  as  they  had  never  nnspcctcd,  and  that  a  painter  who  had  shown 
•mIT  folly  capable  of  appreciating  the  glonea  of  ancient  landscape, 
■■Id  show  himself  also  content  to  paint  with  equal  fidelity  and  lore 

>  aimplest  snbj&cta  of  English  scenery.  It  was  a  new  light  in  many 
JB  that  shone  from  his  pictures,  and  men  woko  up  gradually  to  its 
Ipnliauaon,  though  many  well-meaning  persons  could  not  believe  at 
I  in  a  painter  who  declared  that  Margate  sunsets  were  the  finest  in 

>  world.  The  general  artistic  feeling  of  the  country  would,  however, 
pealj  hare  taken  (oa  it  did  take  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century) 
\  4irectioii  of  giving  increaaed  importance  to  the  practice  of  water- 
m,  had  it  not  been  for  another  qwility  of  Turner's  work,  and  one 
bfa  waa  in  this  in.*;tance  shared  by  several  artista  less  widely  known. 
^  |iwiiiiiiit  notion  of  water-colour  work  which  had  steadily  grown  up 
Im*  tlie  fustering  car©  of  its  restriction  by  artists  to  minor  ptirpones, 
I  by  the  little  care  and  knowledge  beatowed  upon  the  manufacture  of 
material,  required  some  striking  disproof  before  its  error  could  be 
vally  acknowledged.  It  was  necessary  to  show  that  there  was  no 
^■it  incapacity  in  the  medium  to  prevent  works  therein  pcxsseasing 
^B  fbtre.  dignity,  imd  value,  whicli  were  commonly  supposed  to  be 
H  alon^  in  the  schooU  of  oil-painting,  and,  thanks  to  what  was 
IPpa  his  greatest  quality,  this  was  shown  by  Tumor  and  one  or  two 
lia  ccm/rcrcM.     If  we  review  carefully  Turner's  water-colour  work,  we 

I  ID  it  OQO  supreme  characteristic,  uiiiverMilly  ]>rcsent,  and  that  is  the 
■  of  toomioas  space,  which  is  given  nppai-eutly  without  effort,  and 
laiftly  withcat  straining,  in  every  little  sketch,  no  matter  how  small, 
it  be  Englihli  meadows,  French  rivers,  or  Alpine  ranges  which 
pencil,  however  crowded  or  important  be  the  foregroimd, 
or  inti^nae  tlic  light  of  the  picture,  in  all  alike  there 
onr  view,  an  almoet  infinite  series  of  aerial  planes  so  exqui- 
in  their  distance,  that  after  the  first  gbmce  it  is  literally 
It  in  looking  at  a  Turner  the  ttlze.  of  the  work  is  almost  an 
maUer  of  indifference — four  inches  square  gives  us  the  aama 
work  that  twelve  feet  does.  Now  It  should  be  remembered 
Claude's  merits  this  wan  the  greatest.  Truth  to  natural 
lieUU  ho  habitually  sacrificed,  truth  to  atmospheric  effect. 
Whatever  Mr.  Kwikin  or  any  one  ebw  may  say,  Claude,  till 
had  never  hctcu  approached  in  this  renpcct,  ;vwd  trUra 
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Turoer  did  oome  it  vas  in  Um  respect  only,  to  share  his  throne,  sot 
wiidftt  his  sceptro.  Our  English  artUt,  however^  fchowcd  that  U  w^ 
poeaible  to  do  in  water-colours  on  a  square  hiUf-foot  of  pa^tcri  vbfti  tin 
great  French mfln  had'Iono  in  oils  on  a  ten-foot  canvaa.  But  there  wvi 
con  temporary  of  Turners  who  alt»o  posseesed  this  evxi&e  of  8|jaoe  hti:1  \':i' 
power  of  exprcijfiing  it  on  a  small  BOtde,  and  whose  influence  heljwi 
of  the  greater  master  to  cbongo  the  aspect  of  wfltcr-colour  art ;  thi» 
Lhivid  Cox,  perhaps  the  uiotit  truly  Knglibh  oa  ho  was  the  grcatat  of 
our  water-colour  lauLUca]io  urtibts. 

No  subject  in  connection  with  the  liso  of  water-colour  art  lis 
interesting,  or  han  reooivod  less  critical  attention,  than  the  rd 
such  men  as  Cox  and  De  Wint,  but  especially  Cox,  to  Turner.  1 
here  do  more  tban  just  glance  at  this  connection,  for  though  it  isoon-' 
jtaratively  simple  to  trace  the  rise  of  Tumei-'B  genius  through  stud t^ 
nature,  imitation  of  great  masters,  study  of  nature  again  and  a^aia,  ui^ 
finally  its  almost  complete  surrender  to  the  leading  of  the  imiginnQ^ 
faculty,  thei-e  is  in  Cox  no  such  progiess  discemiblo ;  hia  geniiM  wemito 
liare  taken  from  the  very  first  an  upward  line,  for  which  there  can  htrAf 
bo  found  any  determining  impulse ;  and  truths  of  atmosphere  and  eat 
position  which  were  reached  by  Turner  in  wliat  w^e  may  ahno>t  tall  i 
scientific  manner,  were  grasped  nutunilly  by  Cox  without  appnol 
knowledge,  and  yet  with  almost  infalliUe  accuracy.  I  have  studitd  bf 
more  yeai*8  than  I  care  to  remember  Cox's  work,  having  bad  the  goU 
fortune  to  live  in  the  same  hou&e  with  a  lai^e  collection  of  his  dranioj^ 
and  it  is  to  this  day  a  puzzle  to  me  how  the  xnai'vcllous  ti'iith  of  htsdir; 
tant  landscape  was  reached  by  the  painter.  That  the  j>ower  of  co 
tion  was  innate  both  in  him  and  Turner,  I  do  not  doubt,  though  llw 
indubitably  studied  it  to  a  degree  unimagined  by  the  former,  hat 
manner  in  which  piano  after  plane  of  atmosphere  is  indicated  In* 
work  which  appears  to  have  been  done  with  lightning  speed, 
what  I  may  call  the  most  lough  and  ready  mfrnner,  is  mor«  inexphi 
to  my  understanding  than  the  utmost  mai'veht  of  delicacy  attoiotfi: 
Tm-ner.  I  remember  esiiecially  two  sketches,  one  of  an  o|wn  coj 
under  a  storm  of  wind  and  iniin,  and  the  other  u  t^till  filightor 
Putney  Bridge  on  a  dull  rainy  afternoon,  both  of  which  poesaB- 
highest  degree  this  quality  of  almost  infinite  variety  of  di&tnnG&  Xl 
these  rough  sketches  (for  they  are  sketches  untouched  at  home) 
especially  good  illustrations,  bocause  in  neither  of  them  is  then 
object  worth  speaking  of  by  which  the  eye  is  led  to  ripitroriate  tie 
tance — both  have  been  executed  in  a  grcut  hurry  on  the  cpot;  the 
being  done,  as  I  was  tuld  by  a  gentleman  who  was  with  Cos  U 
time,  in  a  ver\'  few  minutes.     (The  painter  suddenly  '  ! 

}>anioii  in  the  middle  of  the  shower,  said,  ''I  miuit  I 
and  sat  down  and  did  it.)     Thme  are  somo  cimovis  dniuujgaC 
earlier  years,  showing  how  ho  fell  mider  the  intiiieuce  first  of 
and  th«n  of  Turnoi-;  but  they  throw  no  sjiocial  H^ht  upon 
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^ftof  kb  wot*k|  and  are,  indood,  among  tho  very  worst  drawings  that 

^tnut  oot,  however,  dwell  upon  this  Riibjoct ;  siiffico  it  to  noto  timt 
t%  ntxuiing  AS  it  were  parallel  to  Turner,  was  an  iiriiat  whose  work 
tmmod  qtuUitiefl  of  dignity  and  power  couiparahio  to  thoHe  of  the 
tttt  oil- paint et-».  and  yet  one  who  had  somehow  amved  at  his  con- 
IBonfl  without  copying  the  antique  or  studying  tho  great  schools  of 
i,  hut  had  simply  been  taught  them  by  Kature  herself  as  he  sat 
etching  on  ^litcham  Common,  or  under  the  oaks  at  JIaddon  Hall. 
u  Bfioottary  to  note  brietiy  the  advance  made  by  Cox  npon  the  work, 
wj  boButiful  work,  too,  iu  its  way,  of  his  immediate  predecessor  Do 
Int 

I  WAA  talking  a  fow  weeks  ago  to  one  of  the  most  famous  of  our  con- 
mfor%Ty  vater-colour  i>aiutor8,  who  had  Just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
AdriJ,  and  while  we  were  chatting  incidentally  about  the  enormous  power 
'  YrUsqaez  as  a  cclourist,  my  friend  co&ually  said,  "  There  m  only  one 
hglishiiiAn  who  ever  approaclicd  him  in  tluit  way, and  that's  De  Winl." 
•note  this  remark  as  a  aomewhat  exaggerated  expressdon  of  a  truth 
lll^  we  are  at  the  present  time  somewhat  likely  to  forgot,  namely, 
^M  oolourist  by  nature  can  work  almost  entirely  without  colour; 
^■1  to  true,  that  amongst  artists  it  would  probably  Im?  not  thought 
Hly  <>r  repetition  ;  but  it  is  habitually  forgotten  if  not  denied  by  the 
iblic  is  general.  Kow,  De  Wint  was,  if  not  a  great  colouritit,  oertiiiuly 
16  1^  iku  mean  order,  luid  in  his  work  was  struck  that  note  of  relative 
Qtii  which  Cex  afterwards  followoil  out  so  successfully.  The  former 
fttiA  faftd  a  dislike  to  bright  skies,  cheerful  scenes,  and  merry  incidenta 
■•-V  "'ilike  Cox's  habit  of  mind);  he  hated  a  windy  day,  or  indeed 
that  told  of  swift  movement  aud  lively  action,  and  what 
■  did  not  paint ;  hut  theru  never  yet  was  a  man  who 
oattlo,  straggling  homo  down  a  muddy  lone,  or  standing 
It  the  farmyard  under  a  heavy  sky,  as  did  De  AVint;  there  has 
been  an  Kngb'sh  painter  who  has  given  us  with  equal  truth  the 
it  iav*h««  of  Essex,  or  Cambridge,  or  who  in  fact  has  reprei^entcd 
that  plain,  undramatic,  undisturbed,  and  somewhat  Btagnant  life 
EbglaniL  Unemotional  of  nattu^,  in  as  high  a  d(^p*oe  as  he  is 
tal  to  the  narrow  tiiith  he  bad  power  to  see,  his  pictures  are  pro- 
nore  out  of  tunc  with  our  present  style  of  pauitLug  and  our  more 
of  life  than  those  of  any  artist  of  his  i>eriod.  Yet  we 
that  ho  suoceodod  to  a  race  of  ai-tists  who  thoroughly 
And  (guoml  water-colours  as  incapaljlo  of  producing  flue  art, 
kt  with  almost  hopelessly  inferior  materials,  he  produced  works 
in  thdr  maatery  of  tertiary  tints  are  unriviilled,  and,  last  not  least, 
•Merted  in  his  own  dull  doggod  way  that  his  countiy  was  "good 
for  him  as  it  was ; "  he  was  not  going  to  give  way  to  anybody  in 
let  them  talk  about  Claude  and  Poussin  as  they  liked.  Something 
d  to  DM  twry  much)  of  this  ^i^irit  is  evident  iu  his  wgck,  iu\d  v\  \% 
xui.— SO,  250.  ^Q, 
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almost  certain  that  it  was  from  hitn,  iind  perLapa  from  Waiiaiii  H 
that  Cox  canglit  the  infection  whicli  made  his  work  so  peculiarly 
in  its  chnractor.     Tlie  great  dilTereuce  between  the  spirit  of  these 
i&  most  certainly  the  stirring  quality  of  Cox's  work,  intenael;f  foil 
life  And  eoergy,  and  the  quietude,  which  is  yet  not  lueUndioIy  md 
in  the  least  niorhid,  of  De  AVlnt.     Their  gre^t  merit  consiats  m 
that  in  an  age  of  Keojjsako  literature,  and  **  art  chiefly  of  the  h 
sort/'  as  George  Eliot  calls  it,  they  succeeded  in  giving  to  their  war' 
dignity  and  a  truth  which  have   never  been  surpassed  in 
painting,  and  that  they  ilid  thia  by  no  reference  to  classical 
l>y  sheer  power  of  orijnnal  genius. 

Other  painters  had  shown  that  there  were  beauties  in  English 
aoce&sihle  to  the  artist,  but  none  before  had  preached  with  their 
the  daring  theory,  that  England  itaelf,  muddy,  grey-skied,  windy,  f< 
and  cold,  was  yet  on  the  whole  a  beautifnl  cotintry,  one  that  a 
might  be  proud  to  live  in  and  proud  to  paint.  If  thGT«  be  such  a 
as  worthy  Jingoiiou,  these  old  painters  were  worthy  Jingoes,  and  tbi 
contrast  is  curiously  deep  between  what  they  and  what  Turner,  «i» 
mast  have  had  tlie  seer's  gift  of  prophecy,  as  he  certainly  had  lii 
melancholy,  thought  of  our  native  land. 

These  three   men.   Turner,   Cox,   and   De   "VVint,   were    the  irnt 
precursors  in  lanibcape,  of  the  period  which  the  Burlington  Fim'  .Irt 
Gallery  have  chosen  for  illustration,  and  with  them  there  shoulil '« 
mentioned  Barrett  and  Prout ;   the  first  of  whom  was  the    • 
and  skilful  oxixinent  in  watf^r-coloura  of  the  classical  comi- 
of  landscape,  and  exceptionally  able  in  depicting  fiTocts  of  brilliaul  >'itt- 
light,  the  other  the  most  patiently  faithful  of  architectural  (Irauglit-iner. 
yet  hardly  ever  carrying  lus  painting  beyond  the  old  stanilpoiut  <>(  i.  r»a 
or  pencil  outline  washed  with  flat  colour.     "We  say  hardly 
must  bo  here  noted  that  signs  are  by  no  means  wanting  thii 
taken  to  painting  seriously  instead  of  devoting  his  whole  life  to  lutlktr 
tectum!  draughtsmanship,  he  might  have  been  a  considerable  colour*. 
This  is  especially  noticesible  in  some  of  his  earlier  sea-pieces,  and  it  * 
few  finished  drawings  of  his  later  period. 

There  is  in  Prout's  work  a  curious,  .simple   fidelity  and  iimfa.rit 
Gamestneas  such  as  one  may  perhaps  find  an  analogy  to  in  tlur 
of  a  simple  country  parfwn,  whose  hearers  oftk  no  tronble-'Omo  q' 
and  have  no  disturbing  doubts.     In  such  a  mind,  tosuL'h  lis 
parently),  does  Prout  tell  his  little  tale  of  fJothic  archit^Jcturr,  w: 
humble  and  yt*t  confident  sense  in  the  sufficiency  of  itH  interest. 
he  (the  ai'tist)  delights  in  the  story  is  evident ;  so,  he  thinks, 
do,  if  you  would  t;ike  the  trouble,  and  lest  any  f^lenicn* 
him  should  be  missing,  he  givc«  you  the  people  with  '. 
stalbi,  umbrellas,  ^c.  &c.,  that  he  saw  in  front  of  the  buildings.  \t 
them  in  as  it  were  to  add  to  the  local  colour.     Bute:   *' 
must  say  no  more,  for  wc  have  just  had  Irom  th«  pcu  < 
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^^^^Rioc>  of  ProiitH  work  ami  hw  plnoo  in  ati,  of  micli  qimlity  as  to 
^H^nrtlirr  words  a  mevr  impertmence,  ftnd  I  win  only  refer  those 
^k^  tflt<Tefitod   in  the  suljoct  to  the  "  Noiea  on  Prout  and  Hunt," 
^HMAn  few  mouths  ago  hy  the  Fine  At-t  Society. 
^^P^BDrlui  of  the  men  I  have  named,  and  whose  characteristics  I  have 
BTTo  givp  some  fllighte*t  glimpse  of,  were  in  the  main  executed  before» 
||M||||ftcr,  the  voir  1$:iO,  and  it  is,  as  the  editor  of  the  Burlington 
^^^^^^P«rft  in  hia  preface,  the  years  between  1830  and  I8G0  which 
^KtS3yillnstmted   in   thia  collection.     Wc   have   brought   wator- 
Pk  tft  up  to  tUia  period  ns  far  as  it  hua  been  concerned  with  hind- 
•pe,  let  n«  noir  ti'y  and  «co  what  nso  was  made  by  tho  yonngcr  gonora- 
^Bf  the  paths  opencti  to  tliem  by  the  ehler  artists.     Did  they,  like 
^^t  in  the  old  KtilUd,  "go proudly  rushing  on  "  where  glory  pointed 
m  way,  or  did  they  retrace  their  steps,  and  turn   their  improved  pig- 
Mit«  ani3  piiper  to  u  leaa  worthy  use  than  in  the  old  days  ?     What  was 
»  work  of  the  wnter-colour  school  of  English  painting  (as  it  u»  shown 
I  thete!  wuils)  during  the  second  fjuarter  of  the  ninoteenth  century  ? 
^n  tho  wliole  tho  period  is  one  of  decided  decline — decline  which  is 
tlie  more  evident  from  the  skill  in  many  technical  respects  of  those 
are  engaged    in    it,  and   the  superior  beauty   of  the  materials 
;  the  further  we  get  away  from  the  old   nuusterB,  the   worse 
becomes  (tho  land^^cape  art  alone  I  am  hero  speaking  of),  up  to 
160,  (ir  IhuTvnlxints,  at  which  timn  the  pre-Raphaelite  influence  steps 
iMy  in  and  Bio|i8  the  decline,  by  turning  the  whole  aim  of  tho  beet 
towards  a  new  object ;  but  of  this  influence  I  cannot  here  speak, 
I,  mtmt  ucedfi  Ijo  brief  in  my  mention  of  the  period  of  decline. 
ilo  not  hrrc  (Iwell  ujKm  Bonin;»ton's  work,  it  is  from  no  feeling 
lect,  bat  only  becim^e,  owing  to  his  training  in  tho  »olo  den 
'Xrim  ot  Parii*,  hia  Muhsef|ncnt  studies  in  VenicpT  and  his  early 
the  t»i-  von,  he  can  hanlly  l»e  considered  to  hold  tlie 

•n  A'.  ,  ;"-painter.     In  nil  prolwibility,  had  helive<l 

hare  been  onti  of  our  very  greatt^st  genre  piiinters,  and  the 

■I-'  ' >-•  and  sencon^t  scenery  which  he  has  left  us  possess  a 

■•ur\'  both  in  thw  execution,  and  in  the  selection  and 
li   wo  can  banlly  pai-allel  in  Knglish 
ktin^.      ! :  ^   tetl  *'  the  Academic  teacliing  of  Uros," 

wrtd  in  Pluns,  bnt  tho  inflnonce  of  ihnt  teaching  is  singularly  evident 
nrork,  to  which  jM'ihnps  thn  roost  correct  term  to  apply  is"  elegant." 
ly  he  sLowt^d   ^igiL^  of  becoming  a  colotirist,  and  his  actual 
hrV  in  watiT-colotir  wa.s  of  exccpliotml  brilliiuicj',  but  he  had 
in  Rnghuid,  and  hia  work  has  never  beau  viUucd  eo  highly 
;Oonntiy  as  in  KT»nc«. 

'  ■       <  wh(i  arei  the  most  prominent  figures 
MOt  only  from  their  merit,  but  becAnse 
t  linkn  between  Uie  old  sclioul  and  the  onewlucK 

li  J  ^ibuout  them  we  could  hardly  uuderKUvnd  \\o'w  \X\« 
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Art  of  Cox  and  Dc  Wiot  changetl  lo  the  art  of  Kovbotltftm,  mm 
and  Penley.  Theeo  two  {MUDters,  WUliom  Bennett  and  WilUoin 
Mnller,  were  contemporaries,  though  the  Utter  painter  died  in  I& 
former  not  till  1^71.  ^^ 

Mailer's  work  pre^enta  at  first  sight  a  very  difficult  prohi^H 
Btodent  of  art,  fur  it  in  difficult  to  understand  how  a  painUMf^| 
endowed  with  artiiitic  gifts  could  do  so  yerj  little  with  then^^ 
isf  I  think,  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  what  is,  curioosly  eooagih, 
hia  most  marked  merits — that  ia  kia  power  of  seizing  the  artistic 
of  any  given  scene.  Tliis  it  is  that  makes  his  work  so  strongly  attn£ 
artistfi,  and  it  in  the  lack  of  more  than  this  that  Cannes  people  in  gea 
pOHBhis  pictures  almost  without  notice.  Taken  from  one  side,  he 
exact  opposite  of  CoXf  who  delighted  with  a  very  evident  deliglib 
subjectahejiainted,  whereas  Muller,  sketching  with  a  facility  and  m 
to  the  geneml  effect  hivrdly  to  Ijo  surpassed,  yet  always  impretfui 
being  in  a  huiTy  to  get  away  from  his  subject,  as  not  caring  one  bi 
he  was  sketching,  and  as  having  no  reason  why  be  should  skut< 
more  than  anything  else.  And  so  it  happens  that,  wonderful  as  hi 
is  in  many  technical  i-espects,  it  stiikes  no  raspouiiive  note  in  om* 
and  though  the  subjects  of  his  pictm-es  extend  ovei-  Italy,  SwiU 
and  Germany,  Lycia,  Greece,  and  Kgypt,  yet  from  all  those  ooi 
put  together,  he  cannot  extract  as  much  beauty  or  even  lutcrort, 
gain  from  one  of  Cox's  hayfieldfi  or  Du  Wiut  s  fiirmyardd. 

I  am,  it  must  bo  rememljorcd,  spcakijig  here  only  of  hia  laq 
and  water-colour  work  ;  it  is  probable  tluit  tho  real  bent  of  his 
was  towards  figure-painting,  and  the  methods  of  oil  suited  liimbet 
rofltleasness  and  his  facility  for  ^[nd  sketching  made  him,   ho 
always  on  the  search  for  new  subjects,  ami  he  undoubtedly  haj 
pernicious  influence  upon  the  art  of  tlie  day,  both  by  precept  i 
ample.    He  is,  after  all,  best  doaci-ibed  as  an  **  ideal  sketcher ;" 
tlie  ideal  of  sketching  aa  opixwcd  to  that   of  thorough  paintiii| 
Natui-e,  liefor©  his  pupil**,  and  corruptetl  with  this  doctrine  two 
artists  wlio  are  still  living,  Mr.  Hany  Johnson  and  Mr.  George 
Hia  theory  was  (It  is  quite  perceptible  in  his  works),  thut,  after 
aa-e  only  a  few  natural  facts  that  an  Jirtist  waute  in  order  to  mal 
ture,  that  these  facts  ho  can  get  in  an  hour  or  two'^  work  on 
and  thut  tljen  the  picture  can  be  madu  ut  leinure  us  [^r  reoea 
know,  or  think  wo  know,  better  than  that  by  this  time,  b 
wonderful  that  a  doctrine  so  bold  and  so  attractive  gaiii< 
deuce  amongst  artists  ;  the  whole  hiatory  of  the  next-  twwi 
landacnpc-])ainting  is  the  bidtory  of  how  this  cveed  w;is 
iinally  woi-ked  out,  by  a  series  of  averago  artists.     The  wbolfi 
may  be  called  chromolithogmphic  ait  arose  fix)m  this  theory  of 
sketching. 

Mullera  practice,  Iiowgvpt, givat  ns  w(w  \tn  i^  ' 
fiojf  have  turned  the  po^ivvW  *i-Ustio  practice  in  i 
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reel   renderings  of   n/ilure.      Tlie  work    was  wanting 
of  tLe   clemcntji  of  popularity  ;  it  was  powerful,  but  it  waa 
Sbo  glooiDj  ;  it  was  intensely  suggestive,  but  iU  suggestions  were  such 
inld  only  bo  followed  out  by  [>eople  somewhat  aaiuainted  with  art 
nnd  above  all,  it  was  too  impersonnl    for   popularity.      But 
ipB  its  greatest  drawback,  as  far  nR  public  approval  was  concerned, 
its  lack  of  propriety.     It  gave  way  in  no  one  respect  to  Mrs.  Grundy 
a&d  bar  kindred,  it  wan  wholly  unadapted  to  MLsa  Skinoperton's  or  any 
r  mcmAmay.    Think  for  one  moment  of  what  had  just  gone  before, 
i  (eaohing  us  the  beauties  of  sunshine,  and  Cox  those  of  wind 
run.     Dc  Wint  was  tolling  us  that  our  Kn^land  was  pictorial  even 
XBOst  commonplnce  aspects.     Cotmon  and  Bonington  hud  taken 
r«r  and  the  sea-shore  as  their  pot  subjects,  and  shown  their  fitness 
iBtic  effort ;  and  lastly  ISIuller  was  wandering  fi*om  Dan  to  Beer- 
sketcliing  whatever  came  in  his  way.    All  these  men  were  (each  in 
n  way)  discoverers  and  innovatont ;  and  what  was  wanted  at  this 
iituo  was  an  artist  of  sufiicient  [tower  to  grasp  the  effect  of  their 
practioeH,  and   combine  them   iu  some  form   which  should  be 
\y  aooeptablo  to  the  public,  which  should,  as  it  woi-e,  restore  tho 
lo  ihat  first  critical  place  from  which  it  Imd  been  a  littlo  deposed, 
was  fnnnd  in  a  pupil  of  Cox's  named  William  Bennett,  a 
r  who  may  be  said  to  have  determined  tho  direction  of  landscape 
at  least  twenty  years.     Kssientially  a  jiainter  of  the  second  class, 
It  lind  still  the  power  of  combining  in  no  ordinary  degi*eo  many 
artistic   qualities.     lie   had   sat  at  the   feet  of  Cox  till  be  was 
;bly  imbued  with  that  artist's  love  of  fresh,  breezy  landsca])es,  and 
fmpidity  of  g«niu8  which  had  enabled  Cox  to  dash  off  his  work  at 
itntD^  speed,  became  with   Bennett  the  object  of  constint  emulation* 
partly  from  choice,  partly  from  the  necessities  of  tho  time,  had  worked 
a  rastiictod  palette,  and  had  obtained  his  effects  by  tho  quickest 
dexterous  use  of  a  large  brush  full  of  colour  dashed  with 
.esrtainty  over  the  roughest  paper.   Both  tho  restricted  palette,  the 
and  the  rough  paper  became  parts  of  Bennett's  artistic  creed, 
tho  elder  srttfitA*  hatred  of  body  colour  and  love  of  grey,  breezy  skies. 
much  to  say  that  Bennett's  entire  practice  was  founded  on  the 
rapidity.     It  was  in  its  VGry  essenco  partial ;  not  partial  like 
mm  phase  of  Katuro,  but  {iiLrtial  in  a  far  more  enfoobling  manner 
latoni  as  a  whole.     It  uiay  l>e  fairly  said  of  Bennett's  pictures  that 
it  aoonrately  a  momentary  sight  of  any  natural  scene,  such 
dkiJd  might  have,  or  a  bliud  nuin  whose  eyes  were  suddenly  opened. 
Atvt  xHropMt  on9  has  of  them  is  invariably  tlie  most  pleasing  ,  the 
impulse  ta  lo  nay  "  How  true  t"  the  second  to  think  '*  How  £alee  1" 
lis^  in  the  picture  is  ron<lci-cd  accui-ately;  not,  bear  in  mind,  becaoso  the 
eooftwsed  hbt  inability  for  such   reuderingt  nor  becaase  he  seixed 
eouldgnisii  in  tlio  onu  given  moment  in  wliich  such  fact  existed  for 
lose  the  jmlutor  did  no*,  t^eo  that  more  was  lo  Vie  ^tti\ra\ — 
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iHd  not  know  lu»  &hortcomiDg&— did  not  in  truth  reftlly  grasp  kissubjai 
The  work  \»  as  little  realistic  as  it  is  ideal,  and  stands  in  much  tlui  vuaa 
rotation  to  great  painting  as  "Honkey-donim-diddleum-dci,*"  <1oce  to 
greiit  music.  But  perhaps  even  for  tUm  very  rea£(.»n  it  i«  pleaa&ut  to  * 
great  many  people ;  it  needs  no  effort  to  understand,  no  learning  to  iip- 
preoiiUe.  Its  subjects,  too^  are  such  as  we  can  all  take  an  interai  io. 
such  as  are  not  of  eToi-yduy  occuiTeiice  to  us  dwellers  in  Londou,  bui 
within  a  practicable  distance  by  road  or  rail,  and  connected  with  mcmoriis, 
le(^nd«,  or  placan  more  or  lass  familiar  to  us  all.  Bolton  Abbey  ud 
Iladdon  UaU,  the  clifis  of  Hastings  or  the  view  from  Richmond  HiD; 
girls  haymaking  in  bright  sunshine,  or  children  gathering  bb>ckberrift 
in  shatly  lanes — evcrji;hing  which  recalls  sunny  dxiys  in  the  cooDtry  or 
by  the  sea-shore,  and  speaks  of  cheeifulnoss,  of  a  decent,  pi-operly  etiuorted 
mind,  was  the  material  out  of  which  Bennett  formed  bis  pictuxo>,  mA 
the  man  himself  was  such  aa  we  might  have  fancied — 

A  grrnt  broad-shanldorod  genial  Rnglinhman, 

dumsy  in  his  movements,  hearty  in  his  manner,  furiously  prejadio»i  and 
inecible  in  outward  apiieamnoe,  and  yet  at  heart  nimple  as  a  child  «iid 
gentle  lis  a  woman.    Nothing  pleased  him  better  than  helping  youngsten^ 
and  1  cuu  i-emcmlier  how  as  a  l^oy  I  used  to  go  once  a  woek  throughout 
the  winter  months  to  his  studio,  and  there,  in  companyVith  two  or  thrm 
others,  make  sepia  drawings  with  the  brush  (bo  would  allow  no  penril  to 
be  need),  from  his  sketches,  and  receive  the  most  kindly,  '1 
om  bound  to  say  that  I  now  believe)  mast  eiToneous,  i . 
I  have  ever  experiencp<l.     Untroubled  by  doubts  either  in  art  or  lif<s 
thoroughly  capable  of  such  work  as  he  attempted  to  perfcwm,  in^' '  ■ ' 
with  a  hearty  love  of  out-door  life,  and  a  hatred  of  all  but  clear  and  - 
principles,  this  pointtr  was  the  last  genuine  painter  of  the  old  scli 
water-colours.  English  landscape  was  to  him  the  finest  thing  in  the  w  ■!  : 
he  loved  it  deeply  if  iguorantly,  and  he  painted  it  with  aa  hearty  an 
appreciation  of  its  more  superficial  beiLuticu,  as  has  ever  been  seen. 

After  Idm  the  deluge,  ils  far  sh  the  school  of  pui^  wateiMwIourWASoao*, 
corned,  but  on  that  I  cannot  dwell  hci*c.  In  a  future  paper  I  will  try  M 
show  how  the  picturesque  ideal  of  landscape  quickly  came  to  usurp  HM 
place  which  had  essentially  been  filled  by  the  work  of  the  artists  sooied 
whose  peculiarities  I  have  here  tried  to  point  out,  and  how  that  ideal  wh 
in  its  turn  dethroned  by  the  rise  of  the  pre-Raphoi'litee*.  From  ItJ^Ofl 
I860  we  may  consider  that  the  pictures«iue  had  it  all  its  own  way.  FtoM 
I860  to  the  present  time  the  struggle  between  it  and  the  realists  ha«  1«^ 
both  bitter  and  perhaps  doubtful  in  its  is^me,  but  we  may,  I  UudI 
consider  ourselves  justltied  in  concluding  that  a  modifio«I  i-oaUun  ha*  'I 
last  gained  tho  day,  I 
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'in  life  ima  to  unifofmity  luul  8upprci-*iun  of 
i  lis  frequently  ))(^'n  noticed.     Among  the  few 

iXa  of  pieturesqueness,  however,  which  a  ruthless  civilisation  still 
to  linger  in  England»  certainly  not  the  least  U  the  country  parson. 
itypo  is  one  oxxtl  the  s&me,  but  it^  expression  in  manifold.    He  hrijtg.H 
it  were,  liy  his  own  individuality,  all  ranks  of  men  in  his 
pttfiib,  tuucLiog  the  squire  or  lawyer  hy  remiuisc^*ncoa  of  bchool  and 
{totkge  life,  while  his  holy  profession  unites  him  with  tho  joys  and 
rs  uf  his  |xx>rer  pori^liionera.     Perhaps  Lis  farmers  do  not  always 
lihbie  with  hijQ  ;  htit  then  he  is  in  some  soil  worse  than  a  landlord* 
KXBCtB  tithes.    Then,  u^iiin,  he  possesses  too  much  "  iKJok-learning  " 
•Ad,  sooth  to  HJiy,  they  Homcwh:it  despise  the  farming  of  his 
Olpposing  him  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands.     A  eountr)'  parson 
a  ^nx>d  farmer,  and  (if  good  farmers  will  let  us  say  it)  he 
\y  coontdercd  a  fair  object  to  be  impoaed  upon  by  them  whou 
laoA  guc6  to  market.     It  lh  upon  record  that  one  surprised  the 
iboarhood  by  the  excellence  of  his  crops  and  their  due  rotatiou,  but 
always  ratbm-  behindhand  with  everything.     The  churchwarden 
'4«putrtl  to  ask  klm  the  reason  of  this,  when  the  rest  of  his  procedure 
croditabto  in  the  eyes  of  the  palish.     The  pai-son  laughed,  and 
be  tiad  not  tho  remotest  knowledge  of  farming,  but  possessed 
of  oliMUTation.      He  Uierefore  took  as  his  pattern  one  of  the 
jtnd  lioet  fanners  in  the  parish^  and  did  whatever  he  noticed  this 
[Utdes^^  to  be  done  on  bis  estate.     Wheji  he  sowed  beans,  then  he, 
t,  did  the  same ;  when  be  cut  hay,  ho  <lid  so  too ;  consotjucntly 
noi  to  be  wondered  at  ttuit  he  was  always  juata  littlo  behiiidhand. 
3m*  dayman  roeo  highly,  after  this  avowal,  in  tlio  estijuation  of  his 
lock.    Thxa  baplmzard   mode  of  fai'uiing  brought  him  nearer  to  thom 
BU  if  be  bad  folluwcd  the  precepts  of  Stejdioas  iind  Moobi.     Nothing 
{MMB  tl>o  niBtir  mind  »n  inurli  im  knowirii;  all  tlit*  r«*crcts  of  successful 
ilturK. 
nalim  the  hiank   whidi   tho  reraoval  ol"  the  parson  from  rural 
woold  rxtcjuiion,  is  to  fi>rc.sluidow  the  extreme  result  of  His- 
tt  and  Discudownient.     Without  cnterizig  hero  upon  this 
in  iXa  (wUticiLl  and  eccl'^-^ia^^iral  bearings,  it  is  tolerably 
wint)  so  awoepirjg  a  measure  c^Lrricd  out,  the  Church  would 
in  p'est  Ui  full   Uick   upon  tho  teeming  coutn«  of 

and  W't  ihh  amon^t  them  with  rcuevod  aVi^uf^^i^ 
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while  the  sad  spectncle  of  rotrogrossion  "would  be  exhibited  in  mmi 
cotmtiy  pariflhcs.  In  poor  and  sequestered  districti;  it  can  scAtte3j 
doubted  that  civilisation  in  ita  hi<>heM  aspects  would  be  blighted,  and  in 
some  places  die  out  altogether  for  a  time.  Neither  clergy  nor  sacrri 
buildings  could  l>e  maintained  ;  so  that  the  example  of  the  one,  ajid  tbe 
many  silent  but  eloquent  influences  of  the  other,  would  be  lost  H« 
agaiji,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak  of  the  divine  and  deeper 
which  a  parish  i*eccives,  or  may  receive,  fi*om  a  resident  parish  pri«ti 
but  the  extinction  of  that  idyllic  English  life  which  fiouri.shes  iaud 
around  country  rectories,  so  picturesquely  and  so  profitably  wi 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  national  calamity.  An  important  fBctorl 
the  efforts  made  at  present  to  diffuse  goodness,  light,  and  8W( 
would  i-equire  to  bo  eliminated  from  the  philanthropist's  calculatioii»^ 
while  the  attractiveness  of  countiy  life  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
all  the  thousand  little  kindly  acts  which  are  nnconsctoufily  rendered  i 
accepted,  and  make  up  so  much  of  the  pleasure  of  rural  life,  in  the 
rocuriing  routine  of  parocliial  manngement,  in  social  gatherings, 
friendly  dinner  parties,  no  face  would  be  so  missed  as  that  of  the  ponon^ 
Without  his  pix'senoe  the  warm  colours  in  which  poota  and 
have  always  painted  life  at  each  scattered  Auburn,  would  fade  oot, 
a  dull  uniformity  creep  over  the  landscape.  To  take  but  the  loi 
ground,  there  would  bo  a  grievous  diminution  of  cakes  and  ale  in 
England  J  while  amid  the  many  depressing  and  earthward  tend* 
which  always  prevail  in  country  distnctv,  the  loss  of  a  powerful  connt 
acting  element  which  affects  both  heart  and  head,  and  strives  to 
the  way  to  **  a  better  country,  which  is  an  hoavculy,"  if  it  always 
to  itself  to  fall  sliort  of  its  own  ideal,  could  ill  be  spared. 

This  many-sidedness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  country  parson's  cl 
has  frequently  l)cen  dwelt  upon  with  approbation  by  poets  and  mi 
He  must  lie,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  all   things  to  all 
Divine,  scholar,  farmer,  naturalist,  sportsman,  with  warm  symj 
and  an  extended  range  of  knowledge,  ho  is  called  upon  to  be  the 
consoler,  and  friend  of  all  his  parishioners.     "  The  clergyman  is  with 
parishioners  and  among  them,"  says  Coleridge;*   "he  is  neither  in 
cloistered  cell  nor  in  the  wilderness,  but  a  neighbour  and  a  fanuljB*'(^ 
whose  education  and  rank  admit  him  to  the  mansion  of  the 
holder,  while  his  duties  make  him  the  frequent  visitor  of  the 
and  the  cottage."     And  he  describes  what  may  be  termed  tbl^ 
duties  of  the  country  jmivon  in   .ipt  words  ;     "  That  to 
throughout  the  kingdom  there  is  transphmted  a  germ  of  di 
that  in  the  remoteKt  villages  there  is  a  nucleus  round  which  kfcei 
bilities  of  the  place  may  crystallise  and  brighten;  a  model  Euflifl< 
superior  to  excite,  yet  sufficiently  near  to  encourage  and  facilit 
tion  ;  this  unobtrusive,  continuous  agency  of  a  Protestant  Chi 
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t — tfiit  it  19  wlijch  the  pftti-iot  nnd  the  philnnthropiut,  who  would 
unite  the  lovo  of  pnace  with  the  faith  in  the  progrcsttivo  Bmeliom- 
Ikko  ni  mjiiikind,  cannot  valae  at  too  high  a  price."*  It  is,  we  aio  glnd 
lo  Mi0v«,  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  England  that  she  poesesses  many 
ik  sonct,  niirtuird  it  may  l>o  in  the  great  schools  of  the  country — at  all 
equipped  for  their  practical  work  in  life  at  the  universities; 
(it  school  and  college  with  those  who  are  hereafter 
kt  the  bar,  in  the  henat«,  in  civil  and  milicary  hei*vico 
Bl)«Md ;  able  to  touch  tlie  intellects  of  such  etlucated  meu^  as  well  as  to 
»ke  the  softer  emotions  from  the  hearts  of  ignorance  and  indifference. 
thin  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  alone  the  English  clorgy,  from 
tts,  i»  enporior  to  the  S<'otch  minittters  on  the  one  hand,  and 
[nary-niirtured  parish  priestfl  of  Italy  and  France  on  the  other. 
the  distinction  between  the  regulars  and  the  seculars  in  tho 
[a  Ages  {»  not  dissimilar  to  the  diffurenccct  now  apparent  between 
perish  priefits  of  Rome  and  of  England.  Without  wishing  to  cast 
tllo  iilight«st  slur  on  the  learning  and  devotion  of  the  great  body  of 
Itomish  clergy,  we  should  imagine  that  they  must  frequently  themselves 
deplore  that  dwarfing  of  the  sympathetic  and  alTectionate  aide  of  life  in 
wliioh  belongs  so  fully  to  their  English  brother. 
Tkoee  great  difiereocee  in  learning  and  political  wisdom  which,  as 
tuUy  has  eloquently  pointed  out,  marked  tho  town  and  country 
in  the  flovr»nteenth  century,  have  long  disappeared.  Thanks  to 
telrgnvphs,  and  postal  facilities,  the  most  retired  dweller  in  the 
e;.:  '  '  i^p  himself  better  informed  in  general  knowledge  and 

chM)^'  ly  of  the  nation  than  coold  a  peer  who  lived  far 

the  capital  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign.     Thc«e  and  the  like  con- 
of  civilisation  count-er balance  tho  preponderance  of  loaming 
U  tity  clergy.     Many  a  man  will  now  be  found  occupied  in  the 
A  rorm]  parish   deeply  verswl,  it  may  be,  in  Church  history,  in 
bermetneutics,  in   liturgies,  in    Coimcils,  in   doctrines;    and  hiji 
'1e<lge  is  rendered  useful  to  others  by  the  promptitude  ^"ith  which 
ist  hU  thoughts  to  the  printing  press.     Greater  leisure  com* 
dth  such  schi'hirs  for  more  I'eady  access  to  books.    It  ia  doubl- 
tiTW  that  the   raorfj  brilliant  and  jiractical  intellects   among  tho 
•ro  BOW,  ftH  at  Uio  Revolution,  being  iiljsorl>fd  iji  the  great  town 
dations ;  hnt  tlio  works  of  laborious  culture,  tho  histories  and  graver 
which  owe  thoir  being  to  clerical  industry,  are  for  tho  most  part 
in  rural  retirement,   if  investigated   in   London.      It  is  tho 
look  upon  the  country  parson's  as  an  indolent  life ;  and  fio  it 
tiesB  is  in   many  caites  where  a  wrak  character  cannot  or  doee  not 
head  i^ninst  the  somnolent  influences  of  the  countr)*.     But  busy 
W»»-irork<ir»,  who  look  down  npon  the  country  parson  ^m  the  feverish 
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and  enarrosang  nfttiire  of  llieir  daily  work,  wouVi  1 '  '    '  ^o^H 

I  nmltirariouhtu>S6  of  tlio  dutieA  daily  4lis4*luir^Ofl  hy  a  c  '4^1 

[  mau  in  tlie  country.  Pcivate  stiidyi  pultlit;  miiu»tTntions^  it  aiiiybe 
.  daiJy  public  {miners ;  UiAcbing  his  owu  cidldrc'ii  and  ihoet^  at  ihe  jAnib 
I  Bcbool ;  parish  iiccounts ;  lectures  ou  flcieutitie  iind  uscfiil  subjects  duriw: 
f' the  wint4;r,  and  i»eihi\j)6  a  night  e^chool  tm  widl  •  the ftrnct i 
of  diix*5>an  inspector,  magistnite,  or  guardian — these  un»  ■.'. 
make  git'iit  inrondH  upon  his  time.  Add  to  iiieso  avocatiuns  tiiAt  bo  ibat 
\tc  fcmd  xf  bifi  g-arden,  or  of  some  scientific  pursuit ;  tb;it  ho  buoomi^x 
bid  cluiroctoi'  is  t^ett^'r  known,  tJic  trusted  friend  and  adviser  on  H  midti- 
tude  of  different  subjects  for  lii^  jNiriiihionerH;  thathy  wriU's  their  bu*iika 
letters  for  the  more  illitiM-ate,  and  makes  wiUh  for  the  moribund  ;  that  he 
ia  over  ui  tho  beck  and  call  of  want  and  ignorunoe ;  tfaiit  he  cither  enga^ 
in  tiiitiou  in  many  cases  to  eke  out  a  nlendcr  income,  or  ocou)>ies  himaslf 
in  writing  ailiclfw,  i-evir-w.s,  A'c,  for  the  London  pi-ess  j  and  ub«n  M 
length  ho  goes  to  bod  tired  out  vfhh  walking,  talking,  writing,  and 
thinking  (for  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  weekly  di-schaige  of  his  saatA 
t  duties  in  church,  which,  of  course,  require  much  pivj*oration),  hi*  Carelfl» 
critics  Avould  not  rtltogether  like  to  change  work  with  bim.  C^ertain  it 
is  that  no  public  man  is  in  most  cases  so  inadccjuatcly  |^d  as  ijn  iht 
countiy  jwu*8on.  Fortunately  money  is  not  the  motive  which  lio 
before  liimself ;  therefore  little  is  heard  in  U»e  way  of  complaint  fromi 
body  of  men  simply  iudis|jeiisab]e  to  the  happine&i  and  velfare  of  ilw 
rural  disti*ic(ti. 

Owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  country  clergy,  their  education  ami 
habits  of  thought,  the  few  instances  of  eccentricity  which  tho  levelling 
tendencies  of  modern  Bocioty  yet  tolomte,  are  mainly  to  Ixj  found  io  their 
numl>crs.  Cjin)erfc  White  was  doubtless  regai'ded  as  a  hai-mles«  oddity  liy 
bis  contemporaries,  but  he  only  can-ied  out  resolutely  tlmt  love  of  natunl 
history  which  is  so  <?omnion  among  the  clergy.  Of  tbu  ton  or  Iwclw 
tboasaud  country  jwrsons  of  the  present  day,  we  venture  to  asecrt  thkt> 
,  large  numlwr  informally  jot  down  in  diaiy  or  note-book  Uie  dut*  of  lii* 
coming  of  tho  cuckoo,  or  the  do|>arturo  of  the  swallow.  Even  the  i^ 
Bi&liop  of  Oxford  found  time  to  make  those  notes  in  his  diary.  To  (olo) 
anotlicr  side  of  mental  activity,  all  sense  of  natund  l)eauty  orthcBM^ 
I  uess  of  antifpiity  will  frcijuently  desert  a  mathematiciil  parson  whooumsj 
his  own  studies  with  him  when  ho  quits  Cambridit(o  common  looms  fijr 
rural  shades,  Wc  i-emember  asking  such  a  one  in  the  North  (d 
land,  in  whose  ]>arish.was  a  venorablo  relic  of  the  post  knovD  as 
Arthur's  Kound  Table,  for  some  particulars  of  it.  He  1>  ' 
near  it,  ho  confessed ;  but  promptly  asserted  that  with  i 
three  days,  aud  a  couple  of  Imndred  lofids  of  limeiftono,  he  could  muli*' 
much  more  surprising  table,  much  as  ilr.  Fei^saon  would  coi 
Bton<^Gngo  with  a  hundred  Chinefio  coolies^  The  lato  Probcoii 
Hawker,  of  Morwenstowe,  may  perhaps  wit) 
;i/]Ot/ier  instance  of  nccentricvty  eT»go.ud<?vod  by  ^' 
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iitrin^  oa  ono  branob  of  study,  unti!  the  mental  porvorsion  almoflfc 

HA  into  lunacy.     MoRt  pojoiimcra  in  tho  West  liaro  hoard  of  hLs  ^^ats 

HpivcSr  And  his  wilful  cloning  of  the  eyes  to  tlio  facta  of  modorn  tifo. 

■ODaniTT  lovera,  Itowovoi-,  will  recall  iiist-mcos  of  pa-rsoiLS  who  uevor 

or  who  l>rotHl  whiu*  mice  and  canarifs  in  every  room  of  thoir 

or  only  walk  Abroad  after  dark,  and  the  like.     Yet  these  men 

•w  giMenkUy  exemplary  parish  priests.     Want  of  contact  with  tho  outer 

worid  bfts  ttnduly  warped  »ome  trrutof  theiruaturo^  or  letl  to  a  harmh'SH 

AMrtom  or  taste  hein^  carrieil  to  an  excess.     Their  jiarishioners  respoot 

jj^flm,  Uieir  liking  being  blended  perhaps  with  n.  slight  touch  of  awe.    8uch 

Bki  would  lie  missed  as  intngra.)  portions  of  cxjuntry  life,  were  it  not  that, 

^feoftsn  at  death  claims  them,  a  fresh  genenition  of  parsomt  in  devolopin^ 

Bkdl^  if  newer  fn«hionwl  ecoentricitiea.     Tliey  are  like  a  patch  of  colour 

fratefoUy  hailed  in  the  general  uniformity  of  rustic  life. 

Bui  it  ill  to  other  and  more  uB^ful  characteristics  that  parsons  mainly 
«w«  tlMiir  proniinenoo  in  the  country  side.  Thia  one,  it  may  be,  is  a  great 
■11  liojofflgt,  and  even  dai^e^  to  contradict  the  most  captious  of  ArchitfKy 
Jbt^  critics  when  the  latter  ventures  into  his  district  for  one  of  the 
inal  nrclupolo^cal  excurKions.  Another  knows  more  about  mosses 
4hftii  any  other  man  in  Knit^land.  All  the  my.steries  of  eccleeiaa- 
isreata  third's  dtij^ent' ends;  he  will  discuss  with  abundant 
f fliiiinfltca  and  moraoR,  chasubles  and  amict^ ;  and  mBC^emonim^uit 
kt  requMt  when  the  bishop  attempts  some  novel  function.  This 
is  crlid)rated  for  his  roses  which  Imvo  filled  his  plato-cbost 
ifrops;  that  one  is  an  ackTiowle*l^'«l  authority  upon  salmon  fishing, 
whom  ftven  the  FirM  would  defor.  Provoke  not  a  discussion  on 
MciiTJt  armour  with  him,  or  yoti  will  l>e  overwhelmed  witli  jambs  and 
tjollwete,  gussf*t«  an<l  lamboys.  Aa  amiiteur  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  that 
^VW  is  unrivaJIed.  Ho  will  browltcRt  the  archdeacon,  intimidate  the 
^^■t  di^tin,  and  knows  his  way  tlirough  all  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
^^9v  who  are  nut  in  the  secret  think  that  he  has  mirtakon  hiH  vocation, 
^hftd  he  rbosen  the  hiw  might  ere  now  have  been  r»rd  Chancellor, 
who  are  behind  the*  scenos,  being  aware  that  his  father  is  a  legal 
•rt  that  thft  panwrn  is  only  a  good  lawyer  if  he  has  time  to  con- 
lal  authority  by  the  j>onny  i>ost.  Detraction,  however,  always 
iMnirs  dintinrtion.  In  some  remote  parts  of  the  coimtry,  where 
Ajid  squiirenii  have  not  moved  with  the  times,  and  are  still  of 
that  the  U^t  way  to  hold  their  own  in  a  village  is  to  quarrel 
paraon.  a  series  of  interminable  feuds  is  tho  sad  Fitoctaclo  that 
le  inrjtiimr  in  iwvrish  after  parish.  If  a  tKiuire  only  roBected  a 
It  in  these  dark  distHctM,  whou  he  leta  loose  his  temper,  and  then, 
Inuitith  his  npiKincnt,  never  again  goes  to  church,  he  might  remwn- 
iminar,  and  bothiiik  himself  thnt  such  a 
,  <</o  viipulo  tniUnm  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
aud  satisfactioa  of  the  Ktruju:gle,  such  as  there  is,  must  nAeda 
UK  iIm  fmrson.    Hf?  is  ^^erally  the  younger  tma,  vh^  V\\\ 
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probably  otitHro  his  Antagonist  however  stoutly  that  one  mnv 

hi»  arms,  and  even  if  he  ?)c  the  beat  of  hatora ;  thrn  how  nns^:-^-. 

it  must  be  to  loave  the  Chnrdi  master  of  the  situation,  when  in  theofxler 
of  nature  denth  ovei-Ukes  the  squire  !  No  one  is  so  Texatioui;  a  foe,  too, 
:is  ji  jiarsou.  In  a  Uttlo  pfirish  he  muflt  meet  the  aagry  aquire  almo!* 
daily ;  he  mny  covertly  preach  ngainst  him  in  a  tboaaukl  ddiote 
innuendoes  and  sly  imi>lications.  The  sqiiii-e's  pOTSooaUty  mny  be  em- 
bodied in  a  hiindrwi  of  the  worst  chanictera  found  in  Scripturo,  and 
nioral  rt'fiections  drawn  from  thera  all  in  terms  the  reverse  of  complimen- 
tary, and  all  intoUigiblo  even  to  Flodge'n  mind.  The  wjuire'g  wife,  too, 
will  frwjueutly  pi'ove  a  ti-aifcor  in  the  camp ;  she  has  liked  the  nsctnr** 
wife  before  their  lords  quarrelled,  and  now  the  women  hang  togetlier, 
iinrl  the  squire  must  nourish  a  ser[ient  in  his  bosom.  We  were  con 
staying  in  Wales  with  a  squire  who  struitly  refused  to  go  to  church  cm 
Sunday ;  "  ho  had  not  been  near  the  pai-son  for  twenty  yenrs."  We 
went  and  beard  a  Welsh  Bermon  on  (JoUath,  full  of  sound  and  furv, 
but  signifying  nothing  to  us.  as  wo  knew  nothing  of  the  langti»ge.  Still 
the  clergyman  looked  innownt  and  jiacific  ;  and  a  very  little  thing,  toT  & 
Christmas  dinner  (a  capital  mode  of  peacemaking)^  would  proliably  h*n 
set  the  foes  at  one  a^in.  Another  case  cornea  into  the  mind  where aa 
euraged  squire  cut  his  parson  for  more  yeai-s  than  either  the  one  or  U» 
other  could  rememl>er,  because  palisades  were  not  allowed  round  a  gnivt. 
The  parson  vmiquiBhed  his  foe  iu  an  epigram — 

Yoa  rniled  at  me  io  life,  sach  was  yoor  (oiling ; 
In  donth  be  cm/,  you  will  Imve  no  miling. 

More  commonly  the  country  parson  tries  every  modo  of  reconciJifttioB, 
and  then,  if  hi.-^  antagonist  be  still  obdurate,  falls  back  upon  "  the  tarn 
excellent  way  "  and — forgives  him.  With  an  ordinary  iMu-i«hioncr  who 
quarrels  with  him,  the  parson  uses  kind  words  and  bides  his  time  Cor 
doing  him  a  favour.  Tlie  most  infuriated  parishioner  speedily  perouTci 
tl\at  there  is  no  credit  to  be  gainc<l  by  maintaining  animosity  against  a 
man  who  does  not  even  bear  a  grudge  in  retiun  ;  nay,  who  is  so  |ioai- 
spii'ited  that  he  cannot  remember  there  ciistfi  such  a  thing  as  a  quam) 
aftor  thixie  months  have  elapsed.  Such  an  one  is  not  worthy ,  he  thi 
of  his  steel ;  and  soon  he,  too,  collapses,  and  there  is  an  end  of  iL 
old  amusement  of  baiting  the  parson  at  the  annual  vettxy  meeting 
well  nigh  lost  its  zeat.  Since  the  abolition  of  church-mtcti  Uiegoodi 
con  very  well  disjippoint  his  foes  iijid  remain  at  home. 

As  the  country  clergy  are  so  scatterwl,  a  layman  tolerably 
irith  A  large  district  will  frequently  neither  know  nor  see  many  of  { 
unless  be  attends  visitations.     ThLs  he  olu  well  do  in  the 
churchwarden.     As  Dickens  used  to  talk  of  every  variety  of  whi 
tiuguishing  Uic  Bar  of  Kngland,  so  the  rural  clergy  are  noticeable  at  p 
gathorings  for  the  mnrvollous  collars  and  tics  which  thry  wc^r.     A  t 
carious  in  such  ai'Ucles  could  unhesitatingly  jioiat  outtheii-envct  cb. 
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from  B  caaual  infii->eetion  of  the  throng  wluoli  crowds  tho 

of  tho  little  county  t4->wn  on  its  wiiy  t/>  tho  chtirch.     One 

m&n  uppenrs  in  a  hugtt  st^u'chefi  chok(>r  which  elongates  hw  nwk 

'   heaJ.  recalling  the  ilays  nf  Beau   Bruniniel  raid  tho 

m  in  Enrope.     Another  has  flpparontly  woutid  a  lon^- 

lotb  it)iind  his  neck.     Th(»n  comes  one  who  on  the  top  of  such 

u  hnj  nujiemdded  a  monstrous  pair  of  collars,  of  the  kind  once 

,•  known  as  "  sidcfioiirda."     Ilia  neighix>m-  we«rs  stiff  stund-up 

Uftble  at  Oxfonl  before  the  turn-down  Byronic  collars  came 

Cunou.sly  euougli,  the  freoks  of  fusliion  are  again  bringing 

front  rank  aa  wearing  the  "  correct  thing,"    The  younger 

the  comfortjible   loose- (it liiig  tum-dowa  oollar,  which 

iispicion  of  broad  church  with  it.     It  is  enay  to  tell 

the  various  theologioal  colleges.      The   blamelcsa  stock, 

y  collar,  at  once  proclaims  them.     They  would  a*  soon  weai- 

this  old  gentleman  still  does)  as  a  collar;  for  it  might 

with  Exeter  Hall ;  just  a*  the  exploded  preaching  gown 

ago  waa  redolent  of  fJeiieva,     This  ejthihition  of  ecclesiastical 

&d  colIaxH  at  u  visitation  is  most  amufiiug  to  one  who  poeaeeaee  any 

the  ludicrous.     The  flaroens'  veetiy  and  Aaron's  wardrobohave 

ruuuckod.     But  what  shall  be  soid  of  the  gowns  wliich  aro  tie 

moh  &&  oociudon  ?     It  is  not  without  regret  that  we  notice  in- 

f  young  men  Appearing  without  them,  and  justifying  it  by  saying, 

at  such  and  uuch  a  private  hall  or  theological  college,  they 

But  taking  a  cursoiy  view  of  the  elder  men's 

cage  of  the  wearer  a>i  wt-ll  :is  that  of  his  gou-n  to 

J  osBCBsea.     This  is  evidently  the  oldest  incuml»ent,  and  hid 

poKttively  green  with  the  suns  of  many  a  visitation  day.     Next 

ibould  l»e  dispoeed  to  place  this  happy  rubicund  man  whoso  gown 

viately  (mned  at  the  sleeves  and  covered  with  ta^H.     No  degree 

niVBmiy  of  whirh  wo  have  cogninauce  ever  pi-esrrilxHl  such  a 

It  prohiihly  comes  front  the  sister  isle,  or  may  be  an  LL.D, 

mAUctoiiK  young  fellow  whLspei>s  that  it  belongs  to  a  professor 

■ad  is  correctly  dcacnbed  as  l^ouillonnU.     Disused  preaobing 

'  silk  in  <WY  1  I    '.cs  are  common  among  the  older  clergy. 

U>em  were  pK  :i  gowns  forty  yearsngo.     The  plain  M.A. 

Oxfonl  and  Cambridge  preponderate,  however,  in  various  stages 

en.     It  is  noticeable  that,  true  to  old   university  etiquette,  no 

Imn  Oxford  M.A.  gown  will  put  on  gloves  to  this  day;  tliough 

that  a  bat  or  wide-awake  has  ri*p1ao4*d  the  correct  square  cap. 

ntay  parwm  hiinKcIf  a  vij>itation  must  always  be  a  sad  function. 

ycAT  well-known  faces  ore  misMd.     His  own  becomes  yearly 

care  ;  and  tho  conUfuit  of  CArly  hopes,  lufly  aijun,  and 

which  have  loug  lust  their  force  in  his  heart  must  be 

an  evur-frrsh  tliroijg  of  young  clergy  occupied  hi  their  turn 

aims  which  can  animate  youtkful  hopoe.     But  Vv»  vyiuv*^ 
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thies  are  BtrODgly  arouaeil  for  theu,  and  he  can  at  Icaat  mnrmur  a 
that  thoir  experience  may  be  brighter  than  bis  own. 

If  one  who  has  been  behind  the  scenes  may  divulge  serreU, 
great  weaknesa  of  country  parsons  in  couaultAtion  is  thear  bonniUflBS 
of  talk.     Binhop  Wilberforce  might  have  been  able  to  enfixm  Ibei 
of  debate   on    his   clergy,  but  any   ruridecAnal   or   Oreek 
meeting  throughout  the  country  shows  how  few  can  vie  with  Mm 
holding  the  reins.     Such  subjects  as  vestments,  ecclesiastical  dili^^ 
tions,  the  Burials  Bill,  and  the  like,  are  perennially  »!" 
meetings.     The  sanie  aT^menta  and  the  saTno  witticii^n  i - 
year  by  year.     Gravely  a  vote  is  taken  on  the  approach  of  luncbronl 
dinner ;  and  then  the  subject  is  shelved  for  another  year,  when 
the  same  procedure  ensues.     Such  topics  resemble  the  fabled  wild 
of  the  ancient  Hcandimivian  Valhalla,  "which  was  killed  and  c&l 
day,  and  camo  to  life  agtiui  next  morning  to  amuse  the  horocs  byl 
and  eadng  it  as  before.     At  all  these  disciissdons  the  anthorify 
chairman  is  practically  BPt  at  nought.     Conversation  is  general,  andi 
side  answers  the  arguments  ot  the  other  without  addroAstng  romariw] 
the  chairman.     It  is  well  for  thn  reputation  of  the  cler^-  that 
laymen  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  ontor  these  charuiod  circU«. 
old  reproach  of  the  unbnsinesslike  character  of  the  clergy  might 
wise  be  confirmed.     A  joke  is  irresistible  in  these  c<>ii  ' 
to  be  feared  that  the  iMiraon  who  sympathised  with  his  .  ^  ..ii 

on  being  informed  that  the  latter  was  suffeiing  from  his  li\Tr,  wiOi^ 
remark  that  ho  hoped  it  was  the  only  evil  U\^(r  in  the  sufferer's 
is  as  ubiquitous  among  the  clerical  meetings  of  to-day  as  was  the 
rural  character  I>r.  Drop  some  lifty  years  ago,  in  country  clerical 

Considering  tho  eccentricity  of  many  countTy  parsons  and  the 
oddities  of  character  which  distingniah  almost  all,  owing  to  the  seric 
lives  they  lead,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  their  Letongings — th^ir  irft 
domestics,  and  horses — frequently   acquire   BingtUarities  of  mind 
manner,   and   quaint,   humorous   traita   of  their   own.     XovelL^V 
greatly  indebted  to  these  clerical  dependenta.     Many  a  Caleb  i^ti\dt 
and  Andrew   Fairservioe,  each  in  his  measure,  are  to  be  found 
them;  nor  will  the  latter,  like  their  jirototyix-,  when  tit 
master's  orthodoxy,  bo  at  times  above  ••  talcing  a  spell  o*  v 
John   Quacklelieu's  flower  of  sweet  savour  sfiwn  on  the  middt 
of  this  world "  in  some  neighbouring  Beihwwla.     On   the  vtrj 
occaaionally   falls    a   reflection    of  their  life-owners.      Thi]5   a 
attached  to  one  in  a  somewhat   Puritanitvil   pm  t 
culiu*  fleld  in  it  having  once  lieen  reapod  by  at;!.  i 

Bunday  during  a  ticklish  harvest  time,  its  crop  ootdd  never 
*ic<l  home  unspoiled,     llain  invariably  mined  it.     In  atiotht 
known  to  ns  a  camp  meetuig  of  Methotlists  which  vmn  evory  kv 
in  a  meadow  adjoining  the  rectory,  and  waavt  Mful 

was  for  mrmysucceaBivo  yeora  ft.t\«udv4l  Va-  ti  <]  mv. 
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^^u^  was  v&i'v  opporinne  for  bim,  that  the  furmcrB  "would 
^^Lthat    iimo    huve    the    weathci'   dry  eaough    for   turnip 
^^Kmocuc  oilier  locality  were  chosen  for  the  meeting.    Much 
^^^^■licf  this   '9,'RA   done    the   following  year;   and    by   a 
HHB^piumy  weather  prL'vaih*d,  which  has  indelibly  stAmjj^ 
lutiOQ  OD  the  niBtio  minds  of  thnt  lUstrict.     Th&  farmor  of  the 
[xmtly  grows  old  in  his  tenancy,  togetlier  with  hid  landlord, 
y»  aUo,  like  hini,  a  marked  idios^-ncrasy.     An.  old  rectory,  in 
kj geiMrationa  of  clergy'havo  married,  brought  up  families,  and 
ft  reiy  "canny"  phice.     M^iat  legionn  of  ghoste  must 
e   lay   mind   would   be  apprehensive  of  a   skeleton   in 
dark  cupboards,  which  are  so  common  (and  convenient) 
At  least  one  room  is  haunted  in  every  vicarage  of 
ftad  appearanoe.     Tlie  dining-room  of  unu  rectory  with  which 
toloEably  fn-tniliftr  was  dismantled  a  Hhort  time  since  for  the 
enlargement,  and  a  akelcion  was  found  extended  a  few  inches 
sur&oe  exactly   under  the  hearth-rug.     Ttio   masons  next 
drawing-room  iioor,  and  lo  1  another  was  brought  to  light 
the  ftofji  had  Htood  for  years.     Of  0001*80  the  aito  of  the 
originally  formed  j>art  of  the  ohurcbyard.     As  for  a  country 
no  one  sooner  catohoB  a  master's  poculiajitios ;  and  the 
of   the   coachman,    who,   on   being    diAmitwoil,   replied, 
I  drove  yo  to  your  chriKtening,  and   I'll  drive  ye  j'et  to  your 
d  the  cook  who  answctred  in  simiUr  cii-cumstanoea,  '*It'8  nae 
me  warning ;  gif  ye  dinna  ken  when  yc  hae  gotten  a 
I  ken   when  I  tiae  a  gude   miistcr,"   coimtiLntly   re|>eat 
though  perbujis  in  a  less  pronounced  foim,  in  his  household. 
^  •  Devon  gardener  who  gravely  told  his   luafiter  a  year  or  two 
I  hit  scythe  would  not  cut,  and  that  he  fancied  Nancy  Bostin 
a  reputed  witcli  of  the  iiarish)  hiul  "  overlooked  "  it,  but  he 
b  it  with  a  "  penny-piece  "  and  thus  revereo  thediarm.     That 
irkii  are  montly  character  and  humouriflts  is  well  known.     A 
]y  fljwired  us  that  when   he  fiifrt  came  to   his  present 
ire,  he  found  there  a  female  clerk.     The  office  gave  a 
aoomed,  in  the  parish  in  old  dayn,  and  th«  farmereiv 
when  a  nt>w  cJork  was  wanted,  htul  put  their  heads 
ided  to  appoint  tlio  only  eligible  man  in  the  jiaritih  who 
tlie  right  uf  ttr>ttlcmcnt.     This  worthy,  who  w«a  cmllod 
d,  however,  after  Ids  election,  could  not  rwuL     80  a 
rr  suggiiil4*d  in  tiii.s  dllomma  that  hiii  wift*  had  lx!>tter 
him  if  6he  wen:*  ncholar  enough  to  tlo  so.     Acconlingly 
Mk  bb  place  Sunday  by  Hunday  in  the  clerk's  desk  ingloriously 
i  nuiofa  diiKtinguiidied  by  wtMring  a  well-fnJled  ehirt,  from  which 
with  ib«  village  the  title  of  Oentlomau  Cooling,  while  bin  better 
lar  best  to  rood  the  Pdalm-s  in  oitemate  verses  with  the  minister. 

■p,  however,  waa  not  of  a  very  high  order,  luxd  t\ie  twwX^ 
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excmriating.  Cejiain  verses  ami  words  were  habitDfl-lIy  **  miMillM;* 
thus  "loigbty  in  operation"  invariably  became  "  mighty  in  jetiuon.' 
At  length  the  pareon  called  in  the  aid  of  the  s'juire,  and  aucoecdt^i 
onsting  the  pair.  Parish  clerks,  even  in  the  most  ntml  pArbh&,  in 
spoedily  becoming  extinct  at  present.  If  the  Oxford  movement  lad 
no  further  result  thjin  t<?achi£ig  the  congregation  their  own  part  in  dm ' 
church's  services,  it  would  have  deserved  well  of  the  community. 

The  amusements  of  the  conntT7  clergy  form  another  tempting  topical' 
which  to  dilate.     The  traveller  on  Monday  morning  by  any  main 
running  to  London  must  have  noticed  during  the  snmmer  how  freqm 
the  parson  of  each  parish  gets  in  at  his  roadside  station  ;  and  shouU 
observer  return  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  will  find  that  the  la«t 
train  on  Saturday  evening  puts  down  one  parson  at  least  at  every  sUt 
Railroads  have  broken  down  much  of  the  intellectual  isolation  in  wt 
country  parsons  were  wont  to  live.     Now  they  can  visit  the 
Museum   Library  and  the  Academy  as  frequently  as  more  hn 
mortals.     Publicity  has  also  Hoftene<I  their  ruder  amutitemeut«:,  and  i 
upon  the  coarser  tastes  of  the  clerical  generations  wliich  clawed  the 
and  began  the  pre,sent  century.     The  rongh-riding  hunting  pamra 
scoured  the  country  by  day  and  caroused  at  night  is  extinct  even  ia 
wilds  of  Cumberland,  in  Wales,  and  in  North  Devon,  which  has 
such  a  pleasant  clerical  Alaatia  for  more  than  ono  novelist    ^e 
remember  a  well-known  hunting  parson  in  Ejist  Anglia,  the  lost  (/I 
race  in  those  parte,  with  his  legs  encased  in  sombre  riding  trot 
tight  that  it  was  popularly  believed  he  slept  in  them,  while  his  fa«e' 
the  colour  of  mahogany.     And  we  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the 
last  of  the  west  country  hunting  clergymen,  in  the  best  of  health 
trust  at  present,  whose  celebrity  is  world-wide,  as  well  as  his  aoqt 
aooes,  and  whose  parochial  ministrations  are  as  exemplary  as  his  dei 
to  the  chase  of  the  red  deer  has  been  lifelong.     Shooting  is  left  (0^ 
man  of  country  tastes  with  a  small  parish  and  large  glebe«  or  to^ 
"squarson,"  as  Bishop  Wilberforce  appropriately  called  him  who 
onoo  parson  and  squire  of  a  parish.     A  small  proportion  of  clergy  b( 
there  join  the  ladies  in  shooting  with  the  bow  and  aiTow,  and 
glibly  of  York  ends  and  target  pi-actice.    They  may  be  divided] 
classes.     The  one,  athletic  and  devoted  from  old  college  tastes 
outdoor  exercise,  gives  itself  heart  and  soid  to  archery,  rises 
a  certain  number  of  arrows  daily,  and  maintains  the  keent 
between  its  hits  and  their  value  at  yesterday's  practice  and  the 
day.     Very  few  of  the  second  and  much  more  numorons  class  eil 
could  or  would  join  in  the  pursuits  of  the  former.     Archwry  is  for 
a  pleasant  excuse  for  dangling  about  with  wives  and  sisters,  an 
mode  of  spending  a  siiuimer  afternoon  with  neighbours  oat 
The  younger  clergy  half  a  do7.en  years  ago  wore  credited  with 
fondues  for  croqiict.     ITie  game  is  now  extinct,  i 
lawn  tennis  ;  and  it  famiahea  n.  pMvVm^  ^txft-uu^k 
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HiiSoci  once  {)nniued  with  a  poj^ionAte  devotion,  and  fondly  bclicrvod 
Vaat«  beeomo  a  xuitional  game  in  the  same  senAe  as  cricket,  can  expiie 
is  «  cxxiple  of  ettfisons,  like  goodness,  of  ita  own  too  mneh.     Directly  it 
fnotme  acieatiBc,  croquet  fell  in  favour.    Curates  may  still  lie  found  neur 
tanaU  net ;  but  an   increased  fondness  for  cricket  may  be  obeerved 
ihem — a  gratifying  symptom,  to  a  re(!ectiugmiud,of  a  corro8[>ond- 
Saaprorement  in  thequolityof  youtliful  divinity.     But  iishing  isfitill, 
has  hecn  since  the  Keetonition,  the  amusement  par  excellence  of  tho 
.tfy  clnj^gy.     Mnltitudes  of  them  thiinkfully  welcome  the  peace  o 
brookfiide,  and  many  a  nermon  is  found  by  them  week  after  week  in 
stones.    Fishing  offends  no  one  j  it  affords  abundant  time  for  thought, 
just  the  requib-ite  apice  of  excitement  and  rivalry  with  neighbour- 
:1tni  to  recommend  it  aa  literally  o  re-creation  forcne  worried  with 
sswell  ofl  tho  littleness  of  parochial  mnttere.     Alove  nil  it 
Us  titenury  side,  nnd  U  a  scholarly  pursuit.     Often,  too,  it  brings  a 
into  friendly  contact  with  reserved  charoctera,  whom  he  could  not 
chaw  here  than  at  the  trout  sti-com.    We  have  even  known  two  rods 
iiide  there  for  half  on  hour,  and  one  soul  pour  out  ita  deepest  trouble 
Another,  bound  by  its  holy  profession  to  be  at  once  aympathctic  and 
Who  shall  say,  when  ho  is  thuH  8pcnding  his  Icisui-e,  that  a 
is  out  of  jilftce  by  the  waterside  witli  a  rod  in  his  hand  1     As  a 
at  fiict  tho  best  angler  in  mo^t  dist  nets  is  ufmally  a  parson.     Even 
Plrwbyterian  Bcothuid  a  "fiislung  meeni&ter"  is  not  now  regarded 
tb0  sifine  dislike  ns  he  was  twenty  years  ago ;  not  the  only  sign,  it 
be  added,  of  a  more  hberal  tone  in  that  country's  theology. 
Aoy  diiaqaifdtion  on  country  parsons  would  be  incomplete  witliout 
twin r  lifr  to  their  wives,  but  tho  subject  is  at  onco  too  extcnaivo 
too  da3ieate  to  be  earsonly  handled.     Tliere  may  be  a  Mrs.  Pi^udie 
and  there  among  them,  who  lords  it  over  her  husband's  flock,  and 
•*  parifth  parties  **  at  ChrjHtmas.     The  msjnrity  of  wives,  however, 
cuUirated  and  often  travelled  ladies,  who  have  added  to  their  natural 
tot  ranch  exj^rienco  of  life  and  a  great  sympathy  for  their  sisters 
ihtf  labouring  class.     Perhaps  a  husband  will  find  them  stem 
of  his  sermons  in  private ;  but  outwardly  they  second  all  his  gcx>d 
and  set  an  rjtamide  of  true  wifehood  to  tho  rest  of  the  parish.    It 
b  tnM  llifct  tb*^ir  cbildrvn  seldom  turn  out  in  aftor  life  what  they  them- 
■Ivea  wctuM  wi«di,  iind  8U]K)rficiiil  jud/j:es  wonrler  and  make  f^voi'e  (N>m- 
nento  on  the  £ict ;  but  the  ^lendernesa  of  resources  which  often  compels 
ikt  fiarseici  to  edu»ite  the  Ivoys  at  home,  the  isolation  of  the  latter  fit>m 
boys  who  might  "  take  th*?  conceit  out  of  them,"  as  is  effectually 
at  RchonI,  and   tbrir  compiirative  freedom  frc<m   temptations  till 
y  tlirown  into  the  midst  of  them,  are  not  sufficiently  taken  into 
t     On  thw  otlicT  band,  the  Insst  scholars  in  the  public  fcboola  and 
ties  arc  froi^nently  sons  of  counti7  {larsons.   The  need  for  economy 
cnse  is  .  rxcellcni  losson  for  success  in  aiter  life,  hreerl- 

^ttt^Ctttraiii  ,  iM/lit,  anil  variM*' of  resourcw.  tiV>o\c  kW.vt^coX- 
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c&ting  onergy  and  resolution.     It  is  difficult  for  a  ttoy  p^BBtfc^ 
virtiicb  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks  whon  engaged  in  the  social  nxin 
life.     He  who  can  govem  a  jxiriah,  howevei*,  canoot  alwuvs  ruW 
children,  much  less  his  wife. 

The  temper  In  which  a  parish  is  to  he  managed  varies  indefims 
according  to  its  coobtituents.     Town  and  country  caaos  art) 
totally  dissimilar.     Yet  a  certain  aifability  imd  friendliness  is  called 
from  the  parson  by  all  alike.    An  utter  liatrod  and  repngnanco  to  all 
doing,  evil  speaking,  and  evil  thinking  will  go  a  long  way  in  concUis 
men*8  affections  to  him  ;  while  nndeviatiug  rectitude  on  his  part 
gentlemanly  feeling  in  ito  deepest  sense  are  in-li 

The  religious  quaUfications  for  the  right  m  i  itionofa 

need  not  hero  be  touched  upon.     Tlieir  possession  is  taken  fi^  gnmt 
by  all  entrusted  with  the  cure  of  souls.     No  one  ever  succeeds, 
who  is  not  energetic.  This  was  the  seci-et  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's  el 
as  a  parish  priest,  and  of  a  score  more  who  might  iv-tulily  be 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  cotmtry  clergy.   But  with  the  most 
care  and  the  moat  unflagging  sseal  it  is  not  always  given  to  a  panm 
Bee  irnit  in  his  lifetime  from  his  spiritual  hu.s1>anili*y.     Of  conrae 
filergy  ai-o  prepared  for  thisj  •  but  rcstiits  are  proportionaudy  cht 
and  a  parochial  minister  is  not,  in  the  matter  of  despondejicy,  sn| 
to  other  men.     We  have  heard  a  most  successful  and  self-denjnng  p 
priest,  whoso  praise  is  in  all  the  churGhes  of  Yorkshire^  assert  thct 
one  need  expect  to  see  a  change  in  a  negl(«ted  i>iui^h  under  foui 
years.    How  many  parsons  would  rojoicp  could  they  perceive  an  improi 
ment  among  theii*  f>arishionei«  after  double  those  years  of  hard  wprkl 

The  most  impleas.'int  clerical  character,  not  only  to  wife  and  hi 
hold,  but  also  to  his  parish,  is  the  gnuubling,  disappointed  (uir^ou. 
a  one  has  fi-ecjuontly  tbro^\-n  nway  his  own  chances  of  promotion 
efficiency  soon  after  taking  Ordoi-s ;  and,  though  it  may  opproaa  him  bi 
little  at  fii*st,  in  an  ill-regulated  mind  the  coiii^iousnoss  that  his  want 
Huocesa  is  solely  due  to  hw  own  e(Tor3  of  choice*,  is  sufficiently  galJ 
during  mature  years.     His  friends  are  well  aoquiiinted  with  his  (n 
and  soon  leurn  to  compassionate  him  as  they  li.st^n  to  his  attacks  uf 
the  bishop  for  maladministration  of  preferment  (in  forgetting  hia  cJi 
or  his  caustic  reflections  upon  presentations  in  the  Church  itf  Engl 
and  the  weakness  of  its  pai-ochial  system,  owing  to  the  manucr  in  wl 
dei«rving  clergy  are  habitually  diai-egturded.     Tliere  ai*e,  however.  gri< 
anoee  which  press  \ipon  all  the  coiuitry  clei^,  tljough  aomo  ditfU 
them  loudly  and  write  energetic  letters  to  the  Ovnrdian^  wliilo 
merely  shrug  their  shoulders  and  submit.     Foremont  among  thesof 
in  secular  mAttoi*a,  the  question  of  dilapidations — a  question  iufinjt 
GompLioatod  and  rendered   more  oppi-essive  hy  the  la^t  Act  of  lif'ij 
"  Sjnodalfi  and  procurations  " — an  ancient  and  mystical  cbai^  foivucU 
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incumbents  at.  every  q}i£copal  and  archldiaconal  visitation, 
ihly  modilletl — m  another  annoying  subject  with  most 
L6.  Officml  fees  altogeUior  do  not  commend  themselvee  to 
iditig  ;  and  moat  incumlients  have  suffered  so 
leases,  licenses,  registrations,  and  the  like^  that, 
the  fire,  they  somewhat  irrationally,  it  may  be, 
cpiaoopal  colicitors  and  secretaries  with  considerable  anti))athy 
kich  those  most  frequently  genial  and  Lospitable  officials 
The  pOKt-offico  brings  more  troubles  to  a  country 
)ming  after  morning  bis  bi-eakfast  table  is  littered  with 
kuf  bubble  companies  to  drain  the  Sahara  or  lay  down  tram- 
^HCrcat  Atbks,  mining  ventures,  money-lendcrb'  notices,  and, 
jnT^adrertisementfi  of  wine-morchunta.  Those  annoyances  do  not 
f  highly  for  a  cler^man'^  intelligence  in  the  oetimation  of  tliat 
i  cUffi  which  attempts,  by  a  cunning  bait,  to  onsnai'o  the  simple ; 
of  the  latter  class  of  tradesmen,  in  palming  off  their 
tt  rates,  doeH  speak  well  for  the  digestion  of  countiy 
of  them  dnnk  the  marvelluns  compounds  offered  so  liberally 
-port  0-om  a  Ute  eminent  divine's  cellar  at  11^.  per  dozen, 
fkjo.  Fortunately  deep  waste-paper  baskctji  form  puri  of  tlie 
<>f  most  clerical  atu<lies.  As  for  the  kind  offers  of  WoHt  Knd 
iders  to  provide  money  at  the  mckst  trlHing  rate  of  intemst  i)n 
land  60  forth,  a  friend  has  greatly  reduced  the  importunatenesa 
k|U  leeches  by  the  happy  device  of  retuining  them  their  own 
^^  in  hal/in  an  unpaid  envelope,  marked  "  immediate."  He 
lOtnrn  bis  attention  ere  long  to  the  wine-merchants,  and  by 
|red  device  engages  to  stop  the  nuisance  which  their  pui&i  now 
|to  those  who  are  not  followers  of  Sir  Wilfi-ld. 
|an  pass  on^  the  country  parson  mellows  and  waxes  ripe  in 
Ittkd  kindnrss  of  heart,  like  the  wine  in  his  cellar,  or  tbo  pears 
fmy  wall  of  his  vicai-age  in  mid  October.  Ho  has  outlived  the 
hu  youth,  and  plucked  tbn  sting  from  its  disappointed 
go  about  in  liis  parish  doing  good  has  now  booomo 
and  wo  love  to  recognise  in  him  many  traits  of  tbo 
as  painted  by  Herbert,  and  of  the  scholar  as  personified 
hit  favourite  divine.  He  knows  familiarly  every  man, 
lild  in  his  village,  liaving,  like  old  Will  Scarlett,  buried 
If  and  indeed  the  whole  parish  twice  over.  Each  roadside 
connecteil  witlt  some  anecdote  or  a«ipii*ation.  He 
every  wild  Oowur  and  the  exact  time  of  its  blooming 
Tborcnn.  Even  the  dogs  of  the  parish  are  all  of  them 
bo  has  a  kind  word  for  each  as  be  finsBes.  The  full  term 
him  yet  hair,  active,  and  sympathetic;  crowned  wiUk 
if 

The  prii.it  it  i«ir!ncr  of  hi(*  blood, 
Wouing  tlio  rw«  v£  wnrnsiibood. 
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l*e  yot  left  him,  and  able  to  look  on  to  the  TJnknoTni  -wUicli  | 
before  hu  gaze  with  livetj  hope  and  anqiiailing  eye.     His  paiij 
regularly  pay  bis  "tithe  pigeona,"*  and  he  does  not  Iztmbletfai 
doctor  much,  bis  allmeDts  being  Blight,  as  be  has  ever  been  fonw 
door  exercise,  and  bis  faith  is  pinned  on  some   Fimple   r«medj 
"  special  receipt,  called  a  cup  of  buttered  beor,"|  or  the  Hie,  "a 
the  great  skill  of  a  parifibioner  to  cure  a  grievous  discMO,  calM 
which  sorely  troubles  the  said  minister."      His  chnrch,  being 
tionutely  old,  harmonises  in  decay  with  the  old  man  himself,  &| 
sionally  furnishes  him  with  an  amusing  incident  to  be  told  to' 
Thus  au  old  ^~icar  of  onr  acquaintance,  with  much  temerityj 
oooMion  ascended  to  the  belfr>',  and,  the  floor  giving  way  ui 
weight,  he  was  luckily  caught  under  each  arm  by  a  joist,  and  tb 
his  legs  dangling  downwards  througli  the  boards,   utterly  ni 
ojctricate  himselt     Fortunately  he  was  a  great  snuff- taker;  si 
Napoleon,  carried  the  frag-i-ant  mixture  loose  in  his  waistooall 
Thus  be  wiis  able  to  solace  himself  from  time  to  time  wit^  i 
until  the  clerk  accidentally  entered  the  church,  and  wsa  astomi 
looking  up,  to  find  hts  master  suspended,  another  Mahomet, 
heaven  and  earth.     He  speedily  released  the  parson,  and,  thani 
tn*0ttcui«c^,  that  worthy  was  none  the  worse  for  the  incident,     i 
A  similar  story  is  told  of  an  old  clergyman  going  to  pres) 
onrostored  chiu'cli  in  Lincolnslui-e,  some  thirty  years  ago.     Ho 
the  great  well-like  pulpit,  and  then  disappeared.     At  length,  lai 
became  general,  the  clerk  drew  nigh,  opened  the  pulpit  doorJ 
looking  in,  found  that  the  floor  had  given  way,  doubtless  owiD| 
body  of  divinity  which  the  clei'gyman  had  brought  in  with  hi^ 
too,  had  slipped  through,  but  was  caught  by  a  beam,  and  thu 
though  rendered  invisible  to  the  congregation.     The  clerk  hel 
his  undignified  position,  and  addresHed  him,  with  a  smile,  in 
cular — **  Bo  thou  hurt  7     We'll  have  a  new  floor  put  in  agin  t 
to  preach  to  us  next  time  ! " 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  from  these  reminiscences.  Eva 
incumbent  whose  tenure  of  the  benefice  hss  exceeded  hjilf  a  cent^ 
there  have  been  many  notable  examples  of  clerical  longevity  dul 
years),  the  day  of  release  from  his  earthly  labours  cornea  at  ln| 
passing  bell,  to  which  he  has  so  often  listened,  now  tolls  for  him] 
is  beyond  its  mournful  tones,  and  bears  no  more.  In  a  few  | 
long  procession  of  son-owing  children  and  friends  windj*  up  to  J 
grey  church  on  the  hill,  and,  amid  many  expi-oj^ona  of  kiitdly  I 
old  man  is  laid  under  tiio  churchyard  t\u'f,  which  is  ever  (and  nJ 
greener  than  any  other  grass,  The  pent-up  tide  of  Irn-r  ■■  ■r«i 
the  village  once  more  flows  into  its  accustomed  cbnn 
eager  over  their  teacups  to  know  who  the  now  parson  ib  lo  U* 


*  8oe  CardweU'i  Docuvtcuittry  Mnats,  toI.  ii.  p«  126,  f  IhiJ.  y,  1\ 
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eoines ;  and  soon  be,  too,  bringu  a  bride,  and  a  few  more  years 
asci  ■gxin  the  cycle  of  duty  aad  kappinc^Aa  revolves,  and  tlie 
f  clerical  life  60  runs  on  from  age  to  age,  and  the  old  paraonagc* 
with  many  a  ghost  of  post  poflsessora,  while,  spring  by  spring, 
i  the  lawn  renews  its  strength  and  look:!:  down  in  unchanged 
on  the  changeful  spectacles  of  humanity  which  Huccosaively  act 
Ten  out  by  its  side.  But  there  is  one  scune  on  the  death  of  an 
enc  which  ia  more  melancholy  to  a  thoughtful  observer  thxm  even 
ftrture  for  ever  of  liia  widow  from  the  homo  of  her  early  weddetl 
,  and  that  is  the  sale  of  the  good  man's  lKX)k8.  Probably  ho 
td  a  useful  and  well-chosen  library,  which  he  valued  more  than 
er  of  his  inanimate  chattels.  Here  stood  hw  college  prijies,  Plato 
bbon — there  were  bin  favourite  commentatoi-s ;  a  row  of  '*  [)oetry 
bookes,  good  ones,  I  warrant  ye"  jostled  the  Ijeat  works  on  the 
iphy  and  natural  history  of  the  district.  Now  they  are  all  igno- 
iy  tied  up  in  lots  and  flung  on  the  floor,  fingered  by  curious 
And  faargainloving  Jews,  their  titles  murdered  by  the  nistic 
'  M  he  puta  them  up,  and  each  lot,  amid  merriment  sufficiently 
DOUfc  ander  the  circumstincea,  knocko<l  down  to  country*  bumpkins 
shiUings  where  the  late  owner  had  spent  pounds.  It  is  not 
at  which  such  private  libraries  are  alwa}*8  sold  which  is  no 
^  aa  tho  dLtpersal  of  treasureif  which  had  been  carefully  amassed 
tfAj  valned  by  their  dead  owner.  Book-lovers  soon  learn  to  look 
ujr  idola  as  possessing  sympathies  and  feelings  like  themselves. 
^etic  inde  of  a  liook's  character  is  now  prominentJy  brought 
To  think  of  that  icon  //rt*i7tir,  in  iu  tattered  leather  covering, 
nrried  off  by  the  fiu-rior  t<>  wmp  hw  horsf-lmlls  in  j  wliilo  a  little 
,for  which  a  farmer  has,  in  total  ignorance  of  ita  CKtiiuation,  given 
W,  is  thrown  into  his  light  cart,  and  becomes  his  children's  play- 
rvaehing  home !  What  ntronger  irony  has  Fate  in  store  for 
irell  as  for  their  owners  1  Therefore  the  sad  spectacle  of  Uie  sale 
larsonV  books  continually  repeats  itself  around  us,  and  is,  for  the 
eaaon,  continually  disr^arded.  To  the  contemplative  spectator, 
no  more  touching  concluaioo  could  be  found  than  this,  tho 
iu  the  life  of  »  country  piirson  ;  "  vanity  of  vjtnities,  all  is 
tft  tiieee  reverent  thoughts  may  well  be  intenbitiod  ns  he 
A  to  a  day  when  some  other  tKKjka  are  to  be  openetl,  not  only  for 
irpanNin,  but  also  for  himself ;  and  then  he  murmum  the  grand 
.yw — with  which  the  parson  had  l»een  so  familiar — that,  with  One 
as  "  our  Kuler  and  Guide,  we  may  so  pass  through  things 
ral,  that  we  finally  lose  not  the  things  eternal." 
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K^c  ,^lubUiott  on  tbc  ^'inhs, 

(Ix  Two  PAKTre,) 


PABT  U, 
CHAPTER   V. 
Tells  of  ax  IitTEuvtEw  between-  Xortumour,  toub  Motheb, 

AND   MY8ELP. 

With  the  £u^t  peop  of  ilay,  I  retired  from  the  open  to  my  old  Uir 
the  sand-hills,  tlicre  to  Awoit  the  coming  of  your  mother.     The  m( 
waAgrey,  wild,  luid  melancholy  ;  the  wind  moderated  before  sonriw^: 
then  went  about,  and  blew  in  puiTa  fi'om  the  shore ;  the  sea  began  toj 
down,  but  the  niin  still  fell  without  mercy.     Over  all  the  wildem^i 
links  thei«  wm*  not  a  creature  to  bo  M«n.   Yet  I  felt  sure  the  neighi 
hood  was  alive  with  skulking  foes.  The  light  tlmt  had  been  soBuddenljri 
surprisingly  ilu&hed  upon  my  face  as  I  lay  8]eq>ing,  and  the  hat  thst 
been  blown  a^ore  by  the  wind  fi*om  over  Graden  Floe,  were  two 
ing  signals  of  the  peril  that  environed  your  mother  and  the  party  in  ibr 
pavilion. 

It  was,  perhaps,  half-[iast  seven,  or  nearer  eight,  liofure  I  saw  the  <]( 
oi>en,  and  that  clear  figui-o  cumo  towards  me  in  the  rain.  I  was  wait 
for  her  on  the  l)each  before  she  had  a-ossed  the  aand-hills. 

"  X  have  had  such  trouble  to  come  1"  she  cried.  '*  Tbey  did  not 
mo  to  go  walking  in  the  rain.  I  had  to  show  them  my  temper," 
added,  towsing  her  head. 

•*  Clara,"  I  sjud,  "  you  ore  not  frightened  ]  " 
"  No,"  said  she,  with  a  simplicity  that  tilled  my  heart  witli  confn!  ■' 
For  youi'  mother,  my  dear  cliildren,  was  the  bravest  as  well  aa  tL' 
of  women ;  in  my  exjierience,  1  have  not  found  the  tw 
gether,  but  with  her  they  did  ;  and  she  combined  tlic  cxti 
with  the  most  endcaiing  and  befkutiful  virtues. 

I  told  her  what  had  happened  ;  and,  though  her  en-  .  iiiUj 

paler,  she  retained  perfect  control  over  her  senses. 

•*  You  see  now  that  I  am  safe,"  said  I,  in  conclusion,     *'  Xbey  do  tti 
mean  to  harm  mo;  for,  had  they  chojicn,  1  was  a  dead  man  hu»l  hi^'IjL' 
She  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm, 
"  And  I  had  no  presentiment  I "  she  cried. 
Hei*  accent  tbiilled  me  with  delight.     I  put  my  arm  about  hor 
fltnuoed  her  to  my  side  \  and,  before  either  of  us  was  AW«n^  km 
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.nd  my  lips  u{>OD  her  mouth.  Yet  up  to  that 
|>  word  of  lovo  had  ]HisKod  between  yoiir  mother  and  mysolf. 
f  I  ivmem>»or  the  touch  of  her  cheek,  which  was  wet  and  cold 
lixi ;  and  m&ny  u  time  since,  when  Khe  lias  been  wnfihing  her 
p  Idased  it  Again  for  the  nako  of  that  morning  on  the  beach, 
^toia  taken  irom  me,  oni^  T  finish  my  pilgrimngc  nlone^  I  reciiU 
^^jkindneasee  and  the  d^p  honest^'  and  affection  which  united 
f  present  loss  sooms  but  a  trifle  in  comparison. 
yi^ve  thus  stood  for  K)mo  seconds — for  time  paasee  quickly 
^■dbre  we  were  startled  by  a  peal  of  laughter  close  at  hand. 
Natural  mirth,  but  tieemed  to  be  affected  in  order  to  conceal 
^finliog.  We  both  tnmed,  though  I  still  kept  my  left  arm 
Hkther's  waiflt ;  nor  did  she  seek  to  withdraw  herself;  and 
^Koea  off  upon  the  beach,  stood  Korthmouri  hia  head  Lowered, 
^PJxid  hifi  back,  his  nose  white  with  passion. 
f^— ni«  1**  he  said,  as  I  disclosed  my  face. 
I  aame,**  said  I ;  for  ]  was  not  at  all  put  about. 
■o,  Mias  Huddlestone,"  be  continued  slowly  but  savagely, 
lOW  yon  keep  your  faith  to  your  father  and  to  me  1  This  is 
you  set  upon  your  father's  life!  And  you  are  so  infatuated 
yotmg  gentleman  that  you  must  brave  rain,  and  decency,  and 

jfeMn  caution " 

^Bddlvstoue "  I  was  beginning  to  inteiTupt  him,  when  he, 

^^K  m  brutjiUy — 

^B  your  tongue/'  said  he ;  *'  I  am  speaking  to  that  girl." 

^^LaN  you  call  ber,'is  my  wife,"  said  I ;  and  your  mother  only 

Bw  nearer,  so  that  I  know  she  had  affirmed  my  words. 

r  wliatr'bocriotl.     "You  lie!" 

thiuour,"  I  said,  "  we  all  know  you  have  a  bad  temper,  and  I 

it  man  to  be  irritatc<l  by  wortls.     For  all  that,  I  propose  that 

j  lower,  for  1  am  convinced  tluit  we  are  not  alone." 

him,  and  it  wa.s  plain  my  remark  had  in  some  degree 
'*  Whnl  do  you  mean  V  ho  asked. 
word  :  "  Italians," 
round  oath,  and  lixjked  at  us,  from  one  to  the  other, 
lift  knows  all  that  I  know/'  said  your  mother. 
want,  to  know,"   lie  bi-oke  out,  **  in  where  the  devil  Jfr. 
[vm,  and  what  the  duvil  i^lr.  C-assilis  is  doing  here.    You 
d  ;  that  1  do  not  believe.     I  f  you  were,  Oraden  Floe 
you ;  four  minutes  and  a  half,  Cossilis.     I  keep  my 
for  my  friciuU." 

it  longer,"  said  T,  «  for  Uiat  Italian." 
for  a  mouiuiit  half  daunted,  and  then,  almost  dvilly, 
bo  toll  tny  story.     "  You  havo  too  much  the  advantage  of  me, 
1  complied  of  counut  ;  and  ho  listened,  with  several 
I  told  him  how  I  IumI  como  to  Uiud«n  ;  UielI  \\»^«a  V 
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whom  he  had  tried  to  murder  on  the  night  of  kading^  and  whai],yfl 
Bub«equently  seen  and  heard  of  the  Italians.  ^^H 

"  Well,"  said  be,  when  I  had  done,  *'  it  is  here  at  iMht ;  t  imtn  n^| 
mistake  about  that.     And  what^  may  I  &sk,  du  you  propose  to  dot"     H 

"  I  propoae  to  stay  with  you  and  lend  a  liand,"  said  I.  H 

'*  You  are  a  brave  man,"  he  returned,  ^vitil  a  ])oculiar  intonation.     ■ 

**  1  am  not  afraid,"  said  I.  ■ 

"  And  bo"  he  continued^  "  I  am  to  understand  that  yon  two  &M 
married  ?     And  you  stand  up  to  it  before  my  face.  Miss  HudJlestoaeM 

"  We  are  not  yet  married,"  said  youi"  mother ;  "  but  we  shall  \»  M 
soon  aa  we  can."  ■ 

*'  Bravo ! "  cried  Northmour.  "  And  the  batgain  I  J) — n  it,  yoiifl 
not  a  fool,  yoimg  woman  ;  I  mny  call  a  spade  a  spade  with  you.  Hofl 
about  the  bargain  7  You  know  as  well  as  J  do  what  your  father's  Ufl 
depends  upon.  I  have  only  to  put  my  hands  under  my  coat-taik  ftifl 
walk  away,  and  bis  throat  would  be  cut  before  the  evening."  m 

"Yes,  Mr.  Northmour,"  returned  your  mother,  with  great  spiiilH 
"but  that  is  what  you  will  ncv($r  do.  You  made  a  bargain  that^*9 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman;  but  you  are  a  gentleman  for  all  thatjiM 
you  will  never  desert  a  man  whom  you  Imve  begun  to  help.*'  fl 

"Aha  !"  said  he.  "  You  think  I  will  give  my  yaclit  for  notbiaM 
You  think  I  will  risk  my  life  and  liberty  for  love  of  the  old  gsntlemsJ 
and  Uien,  I  suppose,  bo  best  man  at  the  wedding,  to  wind  up  i  VT^Ifl 
he  added,  with  an  odd  smile,  "  perhaps  you  ore  not  altogether  wroiH 
But  aak  C&sailis  here.  He  knows  me.  Am  I  a  man  to  trust  T  Amfl 
safe  and  sa-upulou.s1     Am  I  kindV  ■ 

"  I  know  you  talk  a  great  deal,  aud  sometimes,  I  tlunk,  very  fooliib^| 
replied  your  mother ;  '*  but  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  I  am  ifl 
Uie  least  afraid."  ■ 

He  looked  At  her  with  peculiai' approval  and  admiration;  then,  tanH 
to  me,  **Do  you  think  I  would  give  her  up  without  a  struggle,  FrunkS 
said  ho.  "  I  tell  you  plainly,  you  look  out.  The  next  time  we  cosqp  tfl 
blows "■ 

*'  will  make  the  third,**  I  interrupted,  smiling. 

"  Aye,  true ;  so  it  will/'  he  said.  "  1  had  forgotten.  Well,  tU 
third  time's  lucky." 

"The  third  time,  you  mean,  you  will  liave  the  crew  ..f  f  l,o  /?,  ?  r»f(, 
to  help,"  I  said.  i 

"  Do  you  hear  him  1"  he  asked,  turning  to  your  moti*t.'i-.  J 

"I  hear  two  men  speaking  like  cowivrds,"  said  she.    "  I  should  dcipfl 
myself  either  to  think  or  speak  like  that.     And  neither  of  yoii  l'     " 
one  word  that  you  are  saying,  which  makes  it  the  more  wicked  ajid>ii' 

*'  She's  a  perfect  cock-sparrow,  Frank  1 "  cried  Northmour.  "  But* 
not  yet  Mrs.  Cas^ilis.     I  say  no  more.     The  pieaent  ia  not  for  m^- 

Then  your  mother  surjjriaod  me. 

**J  leave  you  here,"  she  said  enddetdy.     **  My  father  Lm 
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But  remember  tbu  :  ^ou  are  to  be  fiiends,  for  you  are  botb 

tds  to  me." 

baa  Bitice  told  me  her  reajM>n  for  this  step.    As  long  as  she  re- 

aho  declares  thut  we  two  would  have  oontinned  to  qnarrel ;  and 

ihmt  afae  was  right,  for  whea  she  was  gone  we  fell  at  once  into 

of  eODfidentinlity. 

stared  after  her  aa  she  went  away  over  the  sacd-hilL 
I  She  U  the  onl^r  woman  in  the  world  1"  he  exdaixuod  with  an  oath. 

leaped  at  this  oppoi-tunity  for  a  little  farther  li^ht. 
here,  Northmour/'  laid  I;  "  wc  are  all  in  a  tight  place,  are  we 

■•  I  belifire  you,  my  boy,"  he  answered,  looking  mo  in  the  eyes,  and 
1%  Mnphaais.  "  We  hare  all  bell  upon  us,  that's  the  truth.  You 
IT©  me  or  not,  but  I'm  afraid  of  my  life," 

mc  one  thing,"  said  I.     "What  are  they  afber^  these  Italians  t 
1  tbcm  at  Mr.  Huddlcstone  V 

»*t  you  know  t"  he  cried.     "  Tlie  black  old  scamp  had  carhoitaro 

a  dejfOttit — two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  ;  and  of  coui-se  he 

it  awAy  on  stocka.     There  was  to  tinro  been  a  rerolutiou  in   the 

k,  tn  Parma;  but  the  revolution  it:  off,  and  tlte  whole  wai^iKi' 

iladdleetone.     We  shall  all  be  lucky  if  we  can  save  our 

oorionari  P  I  exclaimed  ;  "  God  help  him  indeod  I" 
en  !**  eaid  Kortbmour.     **  And  now,  look  here  :  I  have  said  that 
io  a  fix ;  and,  fmnkly,  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  help.     If  I  eun't  save 
le^  I  want  at  le&«t  to  save  the  girl.     Come  and  stay  in  the 
;  and,  there's  my  hand  on  it,  I  shall  act  &a  your  fi  iend  until  the 
is  nther  clear  or  dtvul.     But,"  he  added,  "oiice  that  is  Fettled, 
my  rival  once  again,  and  I  warn  you — mind  youmelf " 
1 1"  said  I ;  and  we  shook  hands. 

now  let  us  go  ilirectly  to  the  fort,"  said  N'orthmour;  and  he 
'kad  the  way  througli  the  rain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
"TELLt  or  MY  I.ST&01JDC710>'  TO  THE  TaLL  MaX. 

ftdmittttt  to  the  pavilion  by  your  mother,  and  I  wna  surprises! 
BtencM  and  security  of  the  defences,     A  barricade  of  great 
yetenay  to  di8i)lftt'<',  supported  the  door  against  any  violence 
it ;  and  thn  dhuttcrs  of  the  dining-room,  into  which  I  was  led 
wliicli  was  feebly  illuminated  by  a  lamp,  were  even  moio 
led.     T"  '^lenwl  by  bars  and  cra^s- 

in  tJ.'  1   jKjsiUou  by  a  v^vteta  <A 
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bnoes  and  stnits,  some  abutting  on  the  flocn*,  aome  on  the  roof,  i 
otbere,  in  fiue^  agaiuht  the  op|)osite  wall  of  the  ap&rtment.     It  vs 
onoe  a  solid  and  a  woll-deeigned  piece  of  carpentry ;  and  I  did  not 
to  conceal  my  admiration. 

"  I  am  the  engineer,"  Raid  Korthmoar.     "  You  remember  the  pli 
in  the  garden  1     Behold  tlicm  I  " 

'*  I  did  not  know  you  hnd  bo  many  tolente,"  aiid  I* 

"  Are  you  armed  1 "  he  rontinuod,  pointing  to  an  array  of  aronsi 
pistols,  all   in  admirable  order,  which  stood  in  line  against  the  vnflj 
were  displayed  upon  the  sideboard. 

"  Thank  yon,"  I  returned ;  "  I  bare  gone  armed  since  our  1«t 
counter.     But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  ail 
early  yesterday  evening," 

Northmour  produced  some  cold  meat,  to  which  I  eagerly  aet  m} 
and  a  bottle  of  good  Burgundy,  by  whicb,  wet  as  I  was,  I  did  not 
to  pro6t.     I  have  always  been  an  extreme  temptn*anoo  man  on  {iru 
but  it  h  useless  to  push  principle  to  excess,  and  on  this  oocaaon  I  bcli 
that  I  6nished  three-ciuarters  of  the  bottle.     As  I  ate,  I  still 
to  admire  the  prcpamtions  for  defence. 

**  We  could  (stand  a  siege,"  I  said  at  length. 

"Ye — ee,"  drawled  North  mour  ;  "a  very  little  one,  per — b^a^ 
is  not  80  much  the  sti-cugth  of  the  pavilion  I  misdoubt;  it  is  the 
danger  that  kills  me.     If  we  get  to  shooting,  wild  as  the  countitj 
Bome  one  is  sure  to  hear  it,  and  then^why  then  it's  the  same  t! 
different,  as  they  say  :  caged  by  law,  or  killed  by  earhonaru 
choice.     It  is  a  devilish  bad  thin^;  to  have  the  law  against  you  in 
world,  and  so  I  tell  the  old  gentleman  upstairs.     He  is  quite  of  my 
of  thinking." 

*'  Speaking  of  that,"  wiiil  T,  "  what  kind  of  person  is  he  1 " 

'*  Oh,  he  \  "  cried  the  other ;  "  he's  a  rancid  fellow,  as  far  as  he 
should  like  to  liavo  his  neck  wrung  to-mormw  by  all  the  devils  in  11 
I  am  not  in  this  affair  for  him.     Yon  take  mo  t    I  made  a  barfun  I 
Missy's  hand,  and  I  mean  to  have  it  too." 

"  That,  by  the  way,"  said  I,  "  I  understand.     But  how  will 
Huddlestone  take  my  intrusion  1 " 

"  Leave  that  to  Clara,"  returned  Northmour. 

I  could  have  broken  his  back,  my  dear  cliildren,  for  this 
familiarity;  but  I  respected  the  trt)ce,  as,  I  am  lx>und  to  say,  did  K 
mour,  and  so  long  as  the  danger  continued  not  a  cluud  arose  in  om 
tion,  I  bear  him  this  testimony  with  the  most  unfeigned  aatxj 
nor  am  I  without  pride  when  I  look  back  upon  my  own  behaviour, 
.surely  no  two  men  wore  ever  leftin  a  position  so  invidioi  '     rUt 

As  soon  as  I  had  done  eating,  wo  proceeded  to  ii  ' 

floor.     Window  by  window  we  bied   the  difloi'ent  sm 
then  making  an  inconsiderable  change;  and  the  stroku.  • .  ;^.^  • 
jsounded  with  surprising  loudness  through  the  hooM.     1  propu 
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r«  to  make  loopholes ;  but  he  told  me  they  -were  already  made  in 
idovs  of  the  upper  story.  It  was  au  auxious  buftiness  thia  in- 
uad  left  me  down-hearted.  There  were  two  doors  and  five 
to  protect,  and,  counting  year  mother,  only  four  of  as  to  defend 
afpumit  an  anknowu  number  of  foes.  I  communicated  my  doubts 
%  who  assured  me,  with  unmoved  oomposore,  tliat  he  en- 
rfiared  them. 
Belbre  morning,"  said  he,  **  we  shall  all  bo  bntchered  and  buried  in 

Fioo.     For  me,  th/it  is  written." 
eonld  uot  help  shuddering  &t  the  mention  of  the  quicksand,  but 
led  Xorthmour  that  our  enemies  hftd  spfircd  me  in  the  wood. 
iDo  not  flatter  yoxuBelf/'  said  he.    '*  Then  yon  were  not  in  the  same 
Ivitb  the  old  gentleman ;  now  you  are.     It's  the  floe  for  all  of  us, 
aj  wordA." 

t^rviUed  for  your  mother ;  and  just  then  her  dear  voice  was  beard 
IS  to  come  upHtairs,     Northmour  sbowe^l  me  tlie  way,  nnd,  whi^n 
rvaclied   tlie  binding,  knocked  at  the  door  of  what  used  to  be 
J/y  CitcWs  BfdroOM,  as  the  founder  of  the  pnWlion  had  designed 
ily  for  Kimselil 

fCoutt  in,  Korthmonr ;  come  in,  dear  Mr.  Cassilis/'  said  a  voice 
ivjiliin. 

open  the  door,  Xorthmoiir  admitte*]  me  before  him  Into  the 
it.     A«  I  came  in  I  could  see  your  mother  slipping  out  by  the 
into  the  study,  which  had  bteu  prepared  as  her  bedroom.     In 
which  was  drawn  back  against  the  wall,  instentl  of  standing,  tu? 
il  neoa  it,  boldly  acroea  the  window,  sat,  my  dear  children,  your 
Bernard  Huddlestone,  the  defaulting  banker.     Little  a«  I 
of  him  by  the  shifting  light  of  the  lantern  on  the  links,  I  had 
ilty  in  recognixing  him  for  the  same.     He  had  a  long — long  and 
itenanoe,  surix^uuded  by  a  long  red  beard  and  side-whlskoni. 
nose  and  high  cheekbones  gave  him  somewhat  the  air  of  a 
:,  and  his  light  e\'e8  shone  with  the  excitemect  of  a  high  fever, 
a  skullcap  of  black  silk  ;  a  huge  Bible  Ihv  open  before  him  on 
with  a  jiair  of  gold  spectacles  in  tho  place^  and  a  pile  of  other 
lay  oD  tho  stand   by  his  side.     The  green  curtains  lont  a  cnda- 
to  his  cheek  ;  and,  aa  he  sat  propped  on  pillows,  hxa  great 
painfully  hunched,  and  his  h«id  protruded  till  it  nvcrhnng 
1  belierv  if  your  grandfather  had  not  died  otlierwwe,  ho  rntist 
a  victim  to  oommmption  in  the  counse  of  but  a  very  few 


iJnld  oat  to  me  a  luuid,  long,  thin,  and  disagreeably  hairy. 

in,  oomc  in,  Mr.  Criasilis,"  Kaid   he.     "  Another  protector^ 
protector.   Always  welcome  ns  a  friend  of  my  daughtm-'a. 
How  they  have  rallied  about  me,  my  daughter's  friends ! 
io  haaven  bless  and  reward  tbt^m  for  it  1 " 
Um  soy  hand,  of  couni^  becuuse  I  could  not  ho\p  it*,  WX.  \}t\Q 
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Byin]Mtlif  I  bad  be«a  prepared  to  fed  for  your  mother'a  foUier  wuin* 
mediately  eoiircd  by  hi:i  appeaj'anoe,  aud  the  vLe^dling,  unreal  toutt  is 
i^'hich  he  spoke. 

**  CassilLa  is  a  good  nmn,'*  said  Korihmour ;  *' worlL  tOD." 

*'  So  I  hear/'  cried  Mr.  Huddlestone  easterly ;  "  00  my  girl  tcU* 
Ah,  Mr.  Cassilis,  my  aia  hna  found  me  out,  you  see  t     I  am  very 
very  low  j  but  I  hope  equally  penitentt    These  are  all  devotionnl  wori 
he  added,  indicating  the  booka  by  which  he  was  ttunxiunded.    *'  W'« 
all  come  to  the  throne  of  grace  at  laat,  Mr.  Cnssiiiji.     For  my 
Gomc  late  indeed ;  but  with  unfeigned  humility,  1  tru&t." 

"  Fiddle-de-dee  !  "  said  Northmour  roughly, 

"  No,  no,  dear  Northmour  !  "  cried  the  banker.  *'  You  must  not 
that ;  you  muat  not  try  to  shake  me.  Vou  forget,  luy  dear,  good 
you  forget  I  may  be  called  this  very  night  lieforc  my  Maker." 

His  excitement  was  pitiful  to  behold  ;  and  I  felt  myself  grow  ii 
nant  with  Northmour,  whose  infidel  opinions  I  well  knew,  and 
dreaded,  aa  he  continued  to  taunt  the  poor  sinner  out  of  his  hnnioorj 
repentance. 

"  Pooh,   my  dear   Huddlestone  I  '*    sftid  he.      '•  Yon    do  ji 
injustice.     You  are  a  man  of  the  woi-ld  inaide  and  out,  and  were  ^\ 
all  kinds  of  mischief  before  I  was  bom-     Y^our  conscience  is 
Sonth  American  leather — only  you  forgot  to  tan  your  liver, 
yoa  will  believe  me,  is  the  seat  of  the  anno^'ance.^' 

"  Kogue,  rogue !    bad  boy ! "    taid    Mr.    Huddlestone,   slia]da(! 
finger.     "  I  am  no  procisiiui,  if  you  come  to  that ;  I  aluavK  Iwl 
precisian ;  but  I  never  lost  hold  of  something  better  throu;;h  it  »W. 
have  been  a  bad  boy,  Mr.  Cassilis ;   I  do  not  soek  to  deny  that . 
was  after  ray  wife's  death,  aud  you  know,  with  a  widovrcr,  it's  a 
thing  :  ^iinful — I  won't  say  uo  ;  but  thei*e  is  a  gradation,  we  shall 

And  talking  of  that Hark  I"  he  broke  out  suddenly,  his 

i-aised,   Lis  fiugei*s  spread,  his   face   racked   with    interoet   and 
"  Only  the  rain,  bless  God  I "   he  added,  oiler  a  patise^  aud  with  b 
Bciibablo  relief,     "  Well — as  I  was  saying — oh,  yea !      NorthnworJ 
that  girl  away?" — looking  round  the  curtain  for  your  mother—"; 
I  just  remembered  u  capital  one." 

And,  leaning  forward  in  bed,  he  told  a  story  of  a  dctv^nptioD 
which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have  never  sullied  my  li^ia,  and  which,  inj 
present  danger  and  surroimded  as  he  was  with  religious  rradinir,; 
mo  with  indignation  and  disgost.     Ferhapa,  my  dear  < 
flometimca,  when  your  mother  was  not  by  to  mitigate  i;: 
me  narrow  and  hard  in  discipline;  I  must  own  I  hare  «lw«y* 
martinet  in  matt<'ps  of  decorum,   and  I  have  .^''' 
hiirshneas  with  which   I   ropiwed  your  unhappy  .^er 

occasion.    I  will  not  repeat  even  the  drift  of  whiit  1  said  ;  but  I 
him,  porhfti>s  cruelly,  of  the  horrors  of  his  idtuutioD.     X.iriltnn 
out  laughing,  and  cat  a  joko  at  the  uxjienaey  m  I  co:: 
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^H|HcT,  EUitl  reverence  alike.  We  niiglit  readily  hare  qiiarr«11e<l 
^^^Hiere  ;  but  Mr.  lladUlestone  inU^q>osod  witli  a.  severe  reproof 
RmEntour  for  his  li^vity. 

"Tbo  \x>y  w  right,"  \w  Mid.     **  I  am  an  unhappy  sinner,  find  you 
t  A  half /Hecid  to  eneoum^e  me  in  evil." 

Aiui  "'  iicy  and  unction  ho  put  up  a  short  extempore 

lyar,  at  :ig  80  suddenly  after  hiii  anecdote,  I  coufeus  I 

pw  not  whero  to  look.  Then  said  he :  "  Let  us  Hing  a  liymn  together, 
r.  OHiilb.  I  hare  one  here  which  my  mother  taught  me  a  great, 
M  BMUiy  years  ago,  as  you  may  imagine.  You  will  find  it  very 
Kblng,  and  quite  spiritual." 

*•  Look  herr,"  broke  in  Northmour ;  "  if  this  ia  goinjj  to  liecome  a 

kyir-meeting,  I  nm  off.     Bing  a  hymn,  indeed  1    What  next  f     Go  oat 

l!  lake  a  little  airing  on  the  beach,  I  Buppost*?  or  in  tl»e  wtiod,  where  . 

lOisck.  nnd  ft  umn  *iin  get  near  enouiu;h  for  the  stiletto 7     1  wonder  at 

nr  I  ami  I  womler  nt  you  too,  Cnaailia  !     Ass  na  you  arc, 

*  J"*!ter  sense  than  that." 

^    '•■■    '  xprcsMfid  himself,  I  could  not  but  ailmit  that  North- 

|Ur  wjts  jfitiundtKi  uj^on  ooninion  sensie ;  and  I  have  mvHelf, 

kv  %  had  little  tnsto  for  singing  hymna  except  in  church.     I 

l^toPl^r^t  the  more  willing  to  torn  the  talk  upon  the  bustneaa  of  the 

**Odb  i|uefttion,  sir,"  said  I  to  3Ir.  Huddleatone.     "Is  it  true  that 
ft  Inr*  «m?npy  with  you  t " 

Ho  sMturtl  anuifved  by  the  question,  but  admitted  with  reluctance 
11  he  bad  a  little.  ' 

i"W«iJ,"  I  oontinue*!,  "it  ia  their  money  they  ai-e  after,  is  it  noti 
ly  ■>•<  give  it  lip  to  them  f  " 

"  Ah !  **  n-]>1iMi  be,  shaking  his  head,  "  I  have  tried  that  already^ 
|b  Ckffiili*- -  find   nliul  that  it  should   bo  so,  but  it  is   blood  they 

ml'  ■  fiat's  a  little  less  than  Ciir,"  said  Northmour,    "  Yo\i 

Bii  t  what  you  offered  them  was  upwards  of  two  hmtdrod 

^kn<l  aii'-rt-  The  deficit  is  worth  a  reference;  it  ia  for  wliat  they 
IF  cool  Mtin,  Frank.  Tlien,  you  aee,  Uie  fellows  roaAOn  in  their  clear 
Lban  way:  and  it  M*ems  to  them,  as  ii^do^d  it  seems  to  mc^  tlint  they 
■^sC   ■  "  »vo  both  while  they're   uHont  it — money  and  blood 

^kr,  ',  ''.  nnd  no  more  trouble  for  the  extra  pleasure. ** 

^■i  it  in  the  povilion  ?  "  I  asked. 

^Kfe  ai ;  ftikd  I  wifih  it  wero  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  instead/'  said 
MitiDOar  :  urid  ihim  Ruddnnly — "  Wliat  are  j-ou  making  faces  at  me 
i|*  be  "Stone,  on  wliom  I  had  uncoDscionaly  tuntfd 

jteak.  v'liaulis  would  sell  you  1 " 

^k  HockOAsioae  proteatod  that  nothing  had  been  furtlicr  from  hia 

B^li  m  good  I 


li  a  good  Ihing,"  retorted  Iiorthmour  in  hia  ng\iai  TDax^tn. 
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**  You  might  end  by  wearying  as.    'Wliftt  were  700  going  to  li|ri 
added,  turuing  to  mo. 

**  I  was  going  to  propose  an  oocupniion  for  the  alterAOOo,"  1 
"  Lot  us  carry  that  money  oat»  piece  by  piece,  and  lay  ti  4ovn 
the  pavilion  door.    If  the  carboiiari  come,  why^  it*&  thcfas  al 
rate." 

"  Ko,  no,"  cried  Mr.  Hnddlestone;  "  it  does  not,  it  cannot  In 
them  !     It  should  1«  diHtrilmted  pro  rata  among  all  mjr  owlitore." 

**  Come  now,  Hnddlestone,"  saiii  Xorthmour,  **  nona  of  ihat." 

'*  Well,  but  my  daughter/'  moaned  the  wretched  num. 

"  Yonr  daughter  will  do  well  enough.    Here  are  two  snitore, 
and  I,  neither  of  ua  beggars,  between  whom  she  has  to  oboOMi 
for   myself,  to   miike  iin  end   of  arguments,  you  have  no   rigbl 
fiu-thingr  and,  anicsa  I'm  much  mistaken,  you  are  going  to  die.' 

It  was  certainly  very  cruelly  said;  but  Mr.  Huddlestone  was*] 
who  attrac-t4*d  little  B^TUpiithy;    and,  nlthough   I   saw  him  wince 
shudder,  I  mentjilly  eudoi-sed  the  rebuke;  nay,  I  added  a  oontribt 
my  own. 

**  Nurtlimour  and  I,"  I  said,  "  are  willing  enough  to  help  yoU  loi 
your  life,  but  not  to  oecape  with  stolen  property." 

He  struggled  for  a  while  with  himself,  as  though  he 
point  of  giving  way  to  anger,  but  prudence  hitd  the  best  of 
troverej'. 

*'  My  dear  boys,"  he  said,  "  do  with  me  or  my  money  what  yw ' 
I  leave  all  in  your  liands.     Let  mo  oomjxisc  myself." 

Arid  so  we  left  him,  gladly  enough  I  am  sure.     The  last  that  1 1 
he  had  once  more  taken  up  his  great  Bible,  and  was  adjusting  his 
tacles  to  read.     Of  all  the  men  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  knov, ; 
grandfather  has  left  the  most  bewildering  imprpssion  on  my  miml' 
I  have  no  fancy  to  judge  where  I  am  conscious  that  I  do  not  unc 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Tklls  how  a  Wobd  was  cried  through  the  Patiuon  Wi 

The  recollection  of  that  afternoon  will  always  be  graven  on  nT' 
Northmour  and  I  were  persuaded  that  an  attack  was  imminent ; 
it  bad  been  in  our  power  to  alter  in  any  way  the  order  of  event* 
power  would  have  been  used  to  precipitate  rather  than  delay  Ibf 
moment.     The  worst  was  to  be  anticipated ;  yet  we  could  conorfwj 
extremity  so  nuserable  as  the  suspense  wo  were  now 
never  been  an  eager,  though  always  a  great,  reader ; 
books  so  insipid  as  those  which  I  took  up  and  cast  aside  thax  aA* 
in  the  pavilion.     Even   talk  became  impoesibto,  as  thp  honi>  ^ 
One  or  other  was  always  listening  for  some  aound^  or  pecria 
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window  ovex-  the  lixOcs.  And  yet  not  a  sign  indicatod  the 
of  our  foes. 
'•  debated  over  and  over  again  my  propoeal  with  regard  to  the 
2  and  had  we  been  in  complete  possosaton  of  our  faculties,  I 
W«  ahould  have  condemned  it  aa  unwiae ;  but  we  were  flustered 
alariDf  gnupod  at  a  straw,  and  determined,  although  it  was  aa 
M  advcrtifting  Mr.  Huddlestone'a  preaenoe  in  the  pavilion,  to 
By  proposal  into  effect. 
Tkt  aiUD  waa  part  in  specie,  part  in  bank  paper,  and  port  in  circular 
Mm  payable  to  the  name  of  James  Gregory.  We  took  it  out,  counted 
hadoaed  it  ouco  more  in  a  despatch-box  belonging  to  Northmour,  and 
■kpuwi  a  letter  in  Italian  which  we  tied  bo  the  handle.  It  was  signed 
mf  loth  of  aa  under  oath,  and  declared  that  this  was  all  the  money  which 
lad  «Kaped  the  failure  of  the  bouse  of  Huddleatone.  This  waa,  perhaps, 
DaddcHt  action  ever  perpietrutcd  by  two  pei'sons  profeasing  to  be  sane. 
th«  d«a|iatc}i-boz  fallen  into  other  haniLi  than  thoacfor  which  it  was 
B  stood  criminally  oonvicted  on  our  own  written  testimony; 
I  hare  said,  we  were  neither  of  us  in  a  condition  to  judge  soberly, 
a  tMrat  for  action  that  drove  us  to  do  something,  right  or  wrong, 
Uuu)  endure  tlie  agony  of  waiting.  Moreover,  as  we  were  both 
that  the  hollows  of  the  links  were  alive  with  hidden  spies  upon 
novwoents,  we  hoped  that  our  appearance  with  the  box  might  lead 
^  a  parley,  and,  perhaps,  a  compromise. 

II  J I  was  nearly  three  when  we  issued  from  the  pavilion.  The  rain  had 
Vkta  off;  the  sun  shone  quite  cheerfully.  I  have  never  seen  the  gulls 
p  ao  oloee  aUiUt  Uie  house  or  approach  so  fearlcasly  to  human  beings. 
fk  (bo  rery  duorstep  ona  flapped  heavily  past  our  hoad»,  and  uttered  ita 
Al  cry  in  my  very  ear. 

i  **  TUere  is  on  omen  fur  you,"  »aid  Northmour,  who,  like  all  free- 
pakonc,  WTix  m'lch  under  the  inllucnoe  of  superstition.  "They  think 
^ore  already  dead^" 

I  bumIo  myme  light  rejoinder,  but  it  was  with  half  my  heart }  for  the 
IMmnaiaiMwi  had  impressed  me. 

LA  yard  or  two  befoi-e  the  gate,  on  a  path  of  smooth  turf,  we  set  down 
d—ftiih  Irir  ^  and  Northmour  wiived  a  white  handkorchief  over 
fe  bffSiL  Nothing  replied.  We  mised  our  voices,  and  cried  aloud  in 
Ntian  that  we  were  thcix*  oa  ambassadors  to  arrange  the  quarrel;  but 
iliMW  remained  imbroken  save  by  the  sea-gulls  and  the  surf.  I 
Weight  at  my  heart  when  we  desistetl ;  and  I  saw  that  even  Kortli- 
ma  anuAially  pale.  lie  looked  over  his  eihoulder  nervously,  aa 
bo  f<*rc<l  that  some  one  had  crept  between  him  and  the  pavilion 


By  God,"  ha  said  in  u  whisper^  "  this  is  too  much  for  mo  1  '* 
tapUed  in  the  aamo  key  :  "  Supitoso  there  should  l>e  none,  after  all  \ " 
Iflak  tiuw,"  He  returned,  nodding  with  his  head,  as  though  ho  had 
daid  t#  point. 
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I  gUiiOed  in  the  directioD  indicnted ;  and  *th«are,  from  the  nxtlken  j 
quBxter  of  the  Sea-Wood,  beheld  a  thin  column  of  smoke  rimog  itaifflf  I 
Ag&iufit  the  now  oloudlees  sky. 

"  Jforthmour/'  I  said  (we  still  continued  to  talk  in  whispenK"**** 
not  poB&ible  to  endure  this  suspense.  L  prefer  death  fifty  times  om. 
8tay  you  here  to  n-aUh  the  pavilion  ;  I  will  go  forward  and  toake  set. 
if  I  have  to  walk  right  into  their  camp." 

He  looked  once  again  lUl  rouad  him  with  puckered  eyes,  and  tte 
nodded  nnentingly  to  my  proposal. 

My  heart  beat  like  a  sledge-hammer  as  I  set  out  walking  rapidly  ib 
the  direction  of  the  smoke;  and,  though  up  to  that  moment  I  hulftlt 
chill  luid  tiluvcriug,  I  was  suddenly  oouBcious  of  a  glow  of  heat  over  ill 
my  body.  The  ground  in  this  direction  was  very  nneren  ;  a  htinimt 
men  might  have  lain  liidden  in  as  many  square  yards  about  my  f«tk 
But  I  had  not  pmctiscd  the  business  in  vain,  choas  soch  routes  ta  eotit 
the  very  root  of  concealment,  and,  by  kee)>ing  along  the  mo«tt  oonnsBkit 
ridges,  commanded  several  hoUows  at  a  time.  It  wa>{  not  long  h*^<jn  I 
was  rewnrded  for  my  caution.  Coming  suddenly  on  to  a  mound  wofr 
what  more  elevated  than  the  surrounding  hummocks,  I  saw,  nut  ttiiiif 
yards  away,  a  man  bent  almost  double,  and  running  as  fast  as  his  utMA» 
permitted,  along  the  bottom  of  a  gully.  I  had  dislodj^ed  one  of  tbsiptf 
from  hi.s  ambush.  As  soon  as  I  sighted  him,  I  called  loudly  botba 
English  and  Italian  ;  and  he,  seeing  concealment  was  no  longer  posalik 
straightened  liimsolf  out,  leaped  from  the  gully,  and  made  off  a«  sCnlgU 
OS  an  arrow  for  the  borders  of  the  wood. 

It  was  none  of  my  business  to  pursue  ;  I  hsd  learned  what  T  wsnta^ 
that  we  were  licleagucrod  and  watched  in  the  pavilion ;  and  I  returw^ 
at  once,  and  walking  as  nearly  as  possible  in  my  old  footsteps,  to  wfaM* 
Nortlimour  awaited  me  beside  the  despatch-box.  He  was  evm  {akt 
than  when  I  had  left  liim,  and  his  voice  shook  a  little. 

"  Could  you  see  what  he  was  like  I  "  he  asked. 

"  He  kept  his  back  turned,"  1  replied, 

"  Let  us  get  into  the  house,  Frank.     I  don't  think  I'm  a  cow 
I  can  stand  no  more  of  this,"  be  whispered. 

All  was  still  and  8\mshiny  about  the  pavilion,  as  we  tnrned 
enter  it ;  even  the  gulls  had   flown  in  a  wider  circuit,  and  wer* 
tlickaring  along  the  beach  and  sand-hills  ;  and  I  can  assure  yon,  my 
children,  that  this  loneliness  terrified  me  more  than  a  regmMbt 
arms.     It  was  not  until  the  door  was   bairicaded  that  I  oould  ilri* 
full  inspiration  and  relieve  the  wuight  that  lay  uj>on  my  boeom 
mour  and  I  exchanged  a  steady  glance ;  and  I  suppose  each 
own  reflections  on  the  white  and  startled  as|>ect  of  the  other. 

"  You  were  right,"  I  said.     "  All  is  over.     Shake   hands,  old 
for  the  last  time." 

"  Yea,'*  replied  he,  "  I  will  shake  hands ;  for,  as  sure  aa  I  am  )m«  ' 
bMT  no  malice.  But,  remombor,  if,  by  some  Lmponible  accident,  wvibvl' 


ilri** 
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ilfp  to  ihme  blocVgutrds,  111  ta.ke  the  upper  hand  of  you  by 


got 


T,  *'  you  weary  me  I " 

hurt,  and  walked  away  in  fiilonce  to  the  foot  of  the  stain, 
hepauied. 

'oa  ila  not  uuiierstond,**  said  be.     "  I  am  not  a  swindler,  and  I 

myself;  tbrn  i&  all.     It  may  weary  you  or  not»  Mr.  Ctisailiit,  I  do 

■  rush  ;  I  speak  for  my  own  Rati.'tfacbion.  and  not  for  your 

it      You  bad  better  go  upstairs  and  court  the  girl ;  for  my 

stay  here." 

I  stay  with  you,"  I  returned.     "  Do  you  think  I  would  steal 
■h,  even  with  your  permiasion  I " 

Frank/*  ho  Raid,  smiJing,  "  it's  a  pity  you  are  an  aas,  for  you  have 
of  a  man.     I  think   I  must  be  yVy  to-day  ;  you  cannot 
when  you  try.     Do  you  know/'  be  continued  soMy,  "  I 
we  are  the  two  most  miserable  mon  in  Kngland,  you  and  I  ?  we 
on  to  thirty  without  wife  or  child,  or  bo  much  as  a  shop  to  look 
ir,  iiitiful,  lost  devils,  both  t     And  now  we  clash  about  a  girl  I 
there  were  not  several  millions  in  the  United  Kingdom  I     Ah, 
Fmnk,  the  one  who  loses  this  throw,  be  it  you  or  me,  be  has  my 
It  were  better  for  liim — how  doea  the  Bible  say  t — that  a  mill- 
were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  he  were  cast  into  the  depth  of  the 
Let  us  tftke  a  diink/'  be  concluded  suddenly,  but  without  any 
of  tone. 

waa  touched  by  his  words,  and  consented.     He  sat  down  on  the 
in  the  dining-room,  and  held  np  the  glass  of  sherry  to  his  eye. 
1/you  boat  me,  iTrank/'  he  said/*  I  shall  take  to  drink.     What  will 
[da,  tf  it  goes  tho  other  way  V* 
'Ood  knows/'  1  returned. 

WeUf**  aaiil  he,   *'  hero  is  a  toast  in  the   meantime  :  '  Itaiia  irre- 
/•" 
imnaiodorof  tiie  day  wan  parsed  in  the  »imo  dreadful  tedium  and 
I  laid    the  table   for    dinner,    while   Northmour  and   your 
pm|iared  the  meal  together  in  the  kitchen.     I  could  hear  their 
I  went  to  and  fro,  and  was  snqtrised  to  6nd  it  rasi  all  the  time 
mjwtXt     Northmour  again  bracketed  us  together,  and  rallied  your 
OD  a  choice  of  husbands  ;   but  be  continued   to  speak  of  me 
■10   feeling,   and    uttere^l    nothing   to   my  prejudice   unless  he 
himself  in  the  condemnation.     Thifi  awukeued  a  sense  of  grati- 
in  lay  luiart,  whicli  combined  with  the  imniediatenoss  of  our  [»eril 
tym  with  tears.    After  all,  I  thought — and  porhups  the  thought 
»bly  vain — we  were  hei-e  three  very  noble  human  beings  to 
In  dc^BOOeof  a  tliieving  banker. 
Btfon  wa  sat  down  to  table,  I  looked  forth  from  an  upsburs  window. 
Titilay  waa  beginning  to  decline;  the  linkfl  were  utterly  deserted  ;  tliu 
t-bos  atill  lay  untooched  where  we  had  left  it  houra  before. 
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Mr.  Huddlestone,  in  a  long  yellow  drosetng-gowu,  took  one  end  oCl 
table,  Clara  the  other ;  while  Korthmour  and  I  faced  each  other  from 
sides.  The  bimp  was  brightly  trimmed  ;  the  wine  was  good ;  themodi^ 
although  moetly  cold,  excellent  of  their  sort  We  eeemedto  have  agreed 
tacitly ;  all  thought  of  the  imjMsnding  ciLtastrophe  wtis  bauiahod  ;  audve 
made  as  merry  a  party  of  four  as  yoa  wonld  winh  to  eee.  From  time  to 
time,  it  is  true,  Korthmour  or  I  would  ride  from  table  and  make  a  toond 
of  the  defencos;  luid,  on  each  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Hudd  lestOD^  wu 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  tragic  predicament,  glanced  up  with  ghtftly 
eyes,  and  bore  for  an  instant  on  his  countenaooe  the  stamp  of  terror. 
But  he  hastened  to  empty  his  glass,  wiped  his  forehead  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  joined  again  in  tho  conversation. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  wit  and  information  he  displayed.  Toor 
grandfather'sj  my  dear  children,  was  no  ordinar)'  character ;  he  had  nA 
and  observed  for  himself ;  his  gifts  were  soimd ;  and,  though  I  could 
have  learned  to  love  the  man,  I  bc^;an  to  understand  his  ellocef^s  in 
neee,  and  the  grecvt  respect  in  which  he  had  been  held  before  hi£  (tiilnn, 
He  had,  above  all,  the  talent  of  society  ;  and,  though  I  never 
speak  but  on  this  one  and  most  imfavourable  occasion,  I  set 
among  the  moat  brilliant  oonversationalists  I  ever  met. 

He  was  relating  witli  great  gusto,  and  seemingly  no  feeling  flf  i 
the  manoeuvres  of  a  bcoundrelly  commission  merchant  whoa^ 
known  and  studied  in  his  youtfa,  and  we  were  all  listening  with  an  odd 
mixture  of  mirth  and  embarrassment,  when  our  little  party  was  hi 
abruptly  to  an  end  in  the  most  startling  manner. 

A  noise  like  that  of  a  wet  finger  on  the  window-pane  intcrru|i 
your  grandfather's  tale ;  and  in  an  instant  wo  were  all  four  as  white 
paper,  and  sat  tongue-tied  and  motionless  around  the  t^ble. 

*'  A  snail,"  I  said  at  last ;  for  I  had  heard  that  tliesc  animals  make 
noise  somewhat  similar  in  character. 

*'  Snail  be  d— d  1 "  said  Northmour.     "  Hush  !  " 

The  same  sound  was  repeated  twice  at  regulai'  intervals ;  sod 
a  formidable  voice  shouted  through  the  shutters  the  Italian  word  " 
ditore/" 

Mi*,  Huddlestone  threw  his  head  in  the  air  i  his  eyelids  qnlvendj 
next  moment  he  fell  insensible  below  the  table.     Nortlunour  and  I 
each  run  to  the  anuomy  and  seized  a  gim.     Yom-  m«jt:liei'  wiu  oa 
£aet  with  her  hand  at  her  throat. 

So  wo  stood  wiiiting,  ftir  wo  thought  the  hour  of  ottJick  wir-  i^:!.im' 
come ;  but  second  passed  after  second,  and  all  but  the  suri  :  uni  * 
silent  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  pavilion. 

*'  Quick,"  said  Northmour ;  "  upstairs  with  him  before  they 
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Tells  the  I^ast  of  thk  Tall  Man. 


and 


the  three 


wiUi 


'  other,  by  hook  and  crook, 

Huddlestone  bundled  upstftirs  and  laid  upon  the  bed  in  My 
V  Rovm,     Daring  the  whole  ]>rooe:«,  which  wiia  rough   enough,  he 
no  sigQ  of  couflciousness,  and  he  remained,  aH  we  had  thrown  him, 
changing   the   position  of  a  finger.     Your  mother  opened  his 
began  to  wet  his  head  and  boeom ;  while  Noi-tUmour  and  I 
window.     The  weatlier  continued   dear;  tlio   moon,  which 
about  full,  had  risen  and  shed  a  Tery  clear  light  upon  the 
yet,  Btmiu  oar  eyee  m  we  mi^t,  we  ooold  distinguish  nothing 
MOTxng.     A  few  dark  spots,  more  or  less,  on  the  uneven  expanse  wore 
to  be  identi£ed;  they   might   be  crouching   men,    they   might  be 

;  it  was  impoBsible  to  be  sure^ 
Tlutok  God,"  said  NorUimour,  "^  Aggie  is  not  ooming  to-night." 

was  the  name  of  the  old  nurse ;  he  bad  not  thought  of  her 
now ;  but  that  be  should  think  of  her  at  all,  was  a  trait  that  sur- 
me  in  the  man. 

9  wisro  again  reduced  to  waiting.  NorUimour  went  to  thefifeplaco 
spraad  his  hands  Itefore  the  red  embers,  as  if  he  were  cold.  I  fol- 
him  mechanically  with  my  eyes,  and  in  so  doing  turned  my  bock 
the  window.  At  that  moment,  a  very  faint  report  was  audiblo 
bout,  and  a  ball  shivereii  a  pane  of  glass,  and  buried  itself  in  the 
two  inches  from  my  head.  I  beard  your  mother  scream ;  and 
I  whipped  instantly  out  of  range  and  into  a  comer,  she  was 
■0  to  speak,  before  me,  with  her  arms  about  my  neck,  and 
to  know  if  I  wore  hurt.  I  felt  that  I  could  stand  to  be  shot 
day  mod  ail  day  long,  with  such  marks  of  solicitude  for  a  reward ; 
U(l  I  was  still  bogy  returning  her  caresses,  in  complete  forgetfulness  of 
M^  litaaUan,  when  the  voice  of  Northmour  recalled  me  to  myself. 
**  An  air-gun,"  he  said.  "  They  wish  to  make  no  noise." 
I  put  your  mother  aside,  and  looked  at  him.  He  was  standing  with 
lock  to  the  fire  and  his  hands  clasped  behind  him  ;  and  I  knew,  by 
•  Usck  look  on  his  (ace,  tluit  pasnon  was  lioiling  within.  I  had  seen 
iBicfa  a  took  before  he  attacked  me,  that  March  night,  in  the  adjoining- 
and,  though  I  could  make  every  allowance  for  his  anger,  I 
I  tnrmbled  for  the  consetiuences.  I  glanced  at  your  mother  with 
*iaiin/;  in  my  eyes ;  but  she  miainterpretod  my  glance,  and  continued 
^  cU^  to  me  and  make  much  of  me.  Northmeur  gazed  straight  before 
W;  bat  he  could  see  with  the  tail  of  his  eye  what  we  were  doing,  and 
^ICBpcr  kept  rising  like  a  gale  of  wind.  With  regular  little  awaiting 
^  wlidde,  this  prtm{>ect  at  an  intemecino  strifb  within  the  walls  began 

.ftsiirfcmly,a«  I  was  thus  closely  watching  liis  expreasioa  and  ^jvo^ikxwV 
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againfit  tho  worst,  I  saw  a  ctuiige,  a  flash,  a  look  of  relief,  upon  bu  (««.  I 
He  took  up  the  lamp  which  Btood  beside  bim  on  the  table,  and  tanuill 
to  us  with  an  air  of  »ome  excitement.  fl 

*'  Tliere  is  one  point  that  we  must  know/'  said  he.  "  Are  they  gonM 
to  butcher  the  lot  of  us,  or  only  HuJdlcBbonef  Did  they  take  yoatfl 
him,  and  Ore  at  you  for  your  own  beatm  ycuxV*  i 

"  They  took  me  for  him,  for  certain,"  I  replied.  "  I  am  near  aa  lill, 
and  my  bend  ia  fair." 

"  1  am  going  to  make  sore/'  returned  Northmour;  and  he  stepped 
Qp  to  the  window,  holding  the  lamp  above  his  head,  and  stood  tha»t 
quietly  affronting  death,  for  half  a  minute. 

Your  mother  sought  to  nuh  forward  and  pull  him  from  the  plMi 
of  danger;  but  I  had  the  pardonable  aolfiahneas  to  hold  her  bock  b; 
force. 

"  Yes,"  Btdd  Northmour,  turning  coolly  from  the  window ;  ** it's  cmly 
Huddlestone  they  w;mt," 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Northmour  I "  cried  your  mother ;  but  found  no  more  to 
add ;  the  temerity  she  had  just  witnessed,  seeming  beyond  the  raadi  (f 
woHs. 

He,  on  hia  part,  looked  at  me,  cocking  his  head,  with  the  fiw  of  tri- 
umph in  his  eyes ;  and  1  understood  at  once  that  he  ha<l  thus  haardn 
hifi  life,  merely  to  atti*act  your  mother's  notice,  and  depose  me  from  my 
position  us  the  hero  of  the  hour.     He  snapped  his  fingers. 

"  The  fire  ia  only  beginniug,"  said  he.  "  When  they  warm  wp  w 
their  work,  they  won't  l>e  so  particular." 

A  voice  was  now  heard  hailing  us  from  the  entrance.  From  tb« 
window  we  could  see  tlie  fi^re  of  a  man  in  the  moonlight;  he  itood 
cnotionless,  his  face  upliHed  to  ours,  and  a  rtig  of  Komethin^  white  ou  l>i* 
extended  arm;  and  as  wo  looked  right  down  upon  him,  though  ho*i« 
a  good  many  yai*da  distant  on  the  links,  we  could  see  the  moonli^l 
glitter  on  his  eyes. 

He  opened  his  lips  again,  and  spoke  for  some  minutes  on  end,  in  * 
key  80  loud  that  he  might  have  been  heai'd  in  every  comer  of  the  ps^i- 
lion,  and  as  far  away  as  the  borders  of  the  wood.  It  was  the  same  votw 
that  had  already  shouted  *'  TradiCore  f "  through  the  lihatters  of  tk 
dining-room ;  this  time  it  made  a  complete  and  clear  statement.  If  ^ 
tiaitor  "  Oddlestone  "  were  given  up,  all  others  should  be  spared  ;  if  bo*i 
no  one  should  escape  to  tell  the  tale. 

"  Well,  Huddlestone,  what  do  you  eay  to  thati"  asked  Northmour. 
iumiug  to  the  bed. 

Up  to  that  moment  the  banker  had  given  no  sign  of  life,  and  Ii 
least,  had  supposed  him  to  be  Htill  lying  iu  a  fatnt ;  but  he  repliva 
once,  and  in  such  tones  na  I  have  never  heard  elsewhere,  save 
delirious  patient,  adjured  and  besought  us  not  to  desert  him.     It 
the  most  hideous  and    abject  performance  that  uy  iinaginatioa 
oonoeive. 
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you  dirty  bound  ! "  cried  Nortlimour ;  and  then  he  threw 
»w,  It^ancd  out  into  the  night,  and  iu  a  tone  of  cxiilta- 
vilh  a  total  forgotfiilness  of  what  wna  dono  by  your  mother, 
Int  upon  the  ambosaiidor  u  string  of  the  most  Abominiihlo  raillery 
Kn;{Ush  aud  Ttaliiui.  »nd  bmle  him  he  gone  where  he  had  come 
[  b«li«ve  that  nothing  so  delighted  Xorthmour  nt  that  niouieut 
bonitht  that  we  must  all   infallibly  jjemh  before  the  nigbb  wii» 

IHne  the  Italian  put  his  flng  of  truce  into  his  pockety  and  disap- 
}i  a  loistirelv  pace,  among  the  sand-hills. 

KilV<;  hoQourablo  war,"  paid  Northmour.  "  They  are  aU 
d  soldiers.  For  the  credit  of  the  thing,  I  wish  we  could 
ridei — you  and  I,  Franks  and  you  too,  Missy  my  darling — and 
kkpaekal  on  the  bod  to  some  one  else.  Tut  I  Don't  look 
^^We  are  all  going  post  to  what  they  call  eternity,  and  may  as 
^^Hpp^board  while  there's  time.  As  far  as  I*m  concerned,  if  I 
^■maglo  Huddleetoue  and  then  get  Clara  in  my  arms,  1  could 
^^■e  pride  and  aatijsfuction.     And  as  it  is,  by  Uod.  I'll  liave  a 

n  I  could  do  anything  to  interfere,  he  had  rudely  embmced  and 
1^  kuMed  your  resifitixig  mother.  Xext  moment  I  had  pulled 
»y  with  fary,  and  flung  him  heavily  against  the  wnll.  Ho 
loud  and  lung,  and  I  feared  liis  witA  Imd  given  way  under  the 
for  even  in  the  best  of  days  he  bad  been  a  sparing  and  a  quiet 

l«i  Frank,**  said  he,  when   bis  mirth  was  somewhat  appeased, 

lir  turn.    Here's  my  hand.    Good-bye ;  farewell  !  "     Then,  seeing" 

A  rigid  and  indignant,  and  holding  your  mother  to  my  side — 

**  ho  broke  out,  "are  you  angry  1     Did   you  think   we  were 

I  die  with  all  the  airs  and  gracee  of  society  1     I  took  a  kiss ;  I'm 

|Bd  it ;  and  now  you  can  take  another  if  you  like,  and  square 

I." 

kited  from  him  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  which  I  did  not  seek 

feihile. 

i  yoa  pleaee,"  said  he.     "  You've  boen  a  prig  in  life ;  a  prig" 


with  that  he  sat  down  in  a  chair,  a  rifle  over  his  knee,  and 
with  snapping  the  lock  ;  hut  I  could  see  that  his  ebutli- 
spirits  (the  only  one  I  over  knew  him   to  display)  had 
to  an  end,   and   waa  succeoded   by  a   r^ullen,   scowling 


our  Assailant£  might  have  lieen  entiTinp  the  house,  and 
tiM  wiser;  we  had  in  tnitb,  one  and  ulh  fi)rgicittt'n  tht- 

imminently  overhung  oor  divy».      But  joit  then  Hr. 
'       *  -♦  cry,  and  leaped  fi-om  the  bed, 
:  WM  wrong. 
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"  Fir« !"  be  cried.     "  They  have  set  the  honto  on  ere." 

Korthxnour  was  on  his  feet  in  an  iustant,  arid  he  and  I  nui  Hhn 
the  doors  of  communication  with  the  study.  The  room  was  fllnmna 
by  &  red  and  angry  Hght.  Almost  at  the  moment  of  oar  eatrtiM 
tower  of  flame  arose  ia  front  of  the  window,  and,  with  a  tingling  n 
a  pane  fell  inwordn  on  the  ctirpet.  They  had  net  fiiti  to  tlie  l«as-to 
house,  whore  Northmour  used  to  nxme  hi.s  negatives. 

"  Hot  work,"  Baid  Korthmour.     "  Let  ns  try  in  your  old  room." 

We  ran  thither  in  a  breath,  threw  up  the  casement,  and  looked  f 
Along  the  whole  back  wall  of  the  pavilion  piles  of  fuel  had  bee 
and  kindled ;  and  it  is  probable  they  had  been  drenched  with  mim 
for,  in  spite  of  the  morning's  rain,  they  all  burned  bravely.  The  fir« 
taken  a  firm  bold  already  on  the  outhouse,  which  blazed  higher  and  h\ 
every  moment ;  the  back  door  wsm  in  the  centre  of  a  red-hot  bonfire 
eaves  wo  oonld  see,  aa  we  looketl  ujtwai-d,  were  already  smotilderin^ 
the  roof  overliung,  and  was  supported  by  cnn.siderable  beams  of 
At  the  same  time,  hot,  pungent,  and  choking  volumes  of  smoke 
fill  the  house.     There  was  not  a  human  being  to  be  seen  to  Hgfat  or 

*•  Ah,  well ! "  said  Northmour ;  "  here's  the  end,  thank  God* 

And  we  returned  to  J/y  UticU'a]Boom,  Mr.  Huddlestoneinu 
on  his  boots  with  an  air  of  determination  such  as  I  bad  not  hitb 
observed.  Your  mother  stood  close  by  him,  with  her  cloak  in  both  hn 
reftdy  to  throw  about  her  shoulders,  and  a  strange  look  in  her  eyes,  i 
she  were  half  hopeful,  half  doubtful  of  her  father. 

"  Well,  boys  and  girls,"  aud  Xorthmoiu-,  "  how  about  a  sally  T  ' 
oven  is  heuting ;  it  is  not  good  to  Rtay  here  and  be  baked  ;  andj  for 
part,  I  want  to  come  to  my  hands  with  them,  and  bo  done." 

"  There  is  nothing  else  left,"  I  replied. 

And  both  your  mother  and  Mr.  Huddlestone,  though  with  a  i 
different  intonation,  added,  *'  Nothing." 

As  we  went  downstairs  the  heat  was  excessive,  and  the  roaring  ( 
the  fire  filled  our  ears  ;  and  wo  had  scarce  reached  the  passage  Ijefott)  tb 
stairs  window  fell  in,  a  branch  of  flame  shot  brandishing  through  lb 
a|)erture,  and  the  interior  of  the  pavilion  became  lit  up  with  tliat  <\ 
ful  and  fluctuating  glare.  At  the  same  moment  we  heard  the 
something  heavy  and  inelastic  in  the  npper  story.  The  whole  pa 
it  was  plain,  had  gone  alight  like  a  box  of  matches,  and  now  not 
flamed  sky-high  to  land  and  sea,  but  tlireatened  with  e\*€ry  moi 
crumble  and  fall  in  about  our  ears. 

Northmour  and  I  cocked  our  revolvers.  Mr,  Huddlestmte,  who 
already  refused  a  firearm,  put  us  behind  him  with  u  manner  of  ooi 

"  Let  Clara  ojieu  the  door,"  said  he,  **  So,  if  they  fire  a  volley, 
will  be  protected.  And  in  the  meantime  stand  liehind  me.  J  am 
scapegoat ;  my  sins  have  found  me  out." 

I  heard  him,  as  I  stood  breathless  by  h^^  shoulder,  with  my 
ready,  puttering  olf  prayers  in  a  tremulous,  mpid  whisper  ;  oad  I 
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the  thought  miiy  seem,  I  despised  him  for  thinking  of  suppltcar 

%  mom^it  so   critical  and  thrilling.     In  the  meontinic,  your 

',  who  was  demd  white  but  still  poeseBRed   her  facultien,  had  dis- 

iil  the  hckrricade  from   the  front  door.     Another  moment,  and  she 

it  open.     Firelight  and  moonlight  illuminnted  the  links  witb 

Mid  diangeful  lufitre,  and  far  away  against  tlte  sky  we  ooidd  aee 

tnil  of  glcfwing  smoke. 

HaddleBtone  fitruck  Iforthmonr  and  myself  a  bcu^ik-hander  in  the 

;  AQil  while  wo  were  thua  for  the  moment  incapacitated  from  action, 

his  arms  above  his  head  like  one  about  to  dive,  ho  xun  straight 

oat  of  the  pavilion. 

Hen  am  1  l^h**  nif*! — "  Huddlestone  !     Kill  me,  and  spare  the 

midden  appearance  daunted,  I  suppone,  our  hidden  enemies ;  for 

and  I  had  time  to  recover,  to  seize  Clara  between  us,  one  by 

lamit  and  to  roah  forth  to  bin  a^ssirstance,  ere  anything  further  had 

flaoe.     Bat  scarce  had  we  pasM>d  the  threshold  when  there  came 

Jk  dOMBk  reports  and  flaahes  from  every  direction  among  the  hollows 

links.     Mr.  Huddle8tone  staggered,  uttered  a  weird  and  fre.zing 

threw  tip  hia  nrmH  over  his  bead,  and  fell  backward  on  the  turf. 

TntffUort  /  Trctditorc  f  "  crie<l  the  invisible  avengers, 

juj^  then,  a  p»irt  of  the  roof  of  the  pavilion  fell  in,  bo  rapid  was 
of  the  fire.  A  loud,  vague,  and  horrible  noise  aocompanted 
and  a  vast  volume  of  flame  went  soaring  up  to  heaven.  It 
kavo  been  vinible  at  that  moment  from  twenty  miles  out  at  sea, 
the  iihore  at  Grodeu  Wester,  and  far  inland  from  the  peak  of  Gray- 
Um  most  eastern  rnimmit  of  tlie  Caulder  hills.  Your  grsndiiither, 
Ckid  knows  what  were  his  obsequies,  had  a  £nc  pyre  at  the 
of  his  death. 


CHAPTER   LX. 

Tcujs  how  Xorthmocr  cahbizd  out  Hia  Ttiheat. 

>CLD  liaTft  the  greatest  difficnlty  to  tell  you  what  followed  next  after 
dmrmsUnco.     It  is  all  to  me,  a.s  I  look  bock  upon  it,  mixed, 
■ad  indlectnal.  like  the  strugj^les  of  a  sleeper  in  a  nightmare. 
%  I  iem4anber,  uttered  a  broken  ngh  and  would  have  fallen 
ird  to  earth,  Kid   not  Northmour  and  I  snpported  her  insensible 
^y.     J  da  not  think  wn  were  attacked ;  I  do  not  remrmber  even  to 
an  aesailant ;  and  I  l>elieve  we  deserted  Mr.  lluddleatonewith- 
aglaaoR.     J  only  remember  running  like  a   man   in  a  luinir^  now 
mother  alto^her  in  my  own  ann5,  now  sharing  her  weight 
loor,  now  wnflUng  confusedly  for  the  possession  of  that  dear 
[•hoold  have  mode  for  my  camp  in  the  Hemlock  Den, 
it,  arp  pointe  lost  for  ever  to  my  recoUeclvou.    TUi& 
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fijvt  momont  ftt  wliicli  I  became  definitely  sure,  jo^ir  mot]>er  Ind  Imd 
Butifered  to  £&11  again.<t  the  outaiile  of  my  little  tent,  Xorikmour  and  I 
were  tumbling  together  on  the  ground,  and  he,  with  contAined  foxioiT, 
waa  atriking  for  my  bead  with  the  butt  of  his  rcTolver.  lie  bad  alfia^j 
twice  wounded  me  on  the  scalp ;  and  it  is  to  the  consequent  loss  of  Uood 
that  I  am  tempted  to  attribute  tbe  sadden  cleomese  of  my  mixuL 

I  caught  bim  by  the  Trrist. 

"  Kortbmour,"  I  remember  saying,  "  you  can  HLl  me  aftervank 
Let  us  first  attend  to  Clara." 

He  was  at  that  moment  uppermost.  Scarcely  had  the  words  piatA 
my  lips,  when  he  hiid  leaped  to  his  feet  and  ran  towards  your  mutUe; 
and  the  next  moment,  be  was  straining  her  to  bis  heart  and  covering  htr_ 
unoonscioua  b&nthi  and  flice  with  his  carcaaeo. 

«  Shame  1 "  1  cried.     •'  Shame  to  yoo,  Northmour  ! " 

And,  giddy  though  I  still  was,  I  struck  him  repeatedly  apon  the  bet^ 
and  abonlders. 

He  relinquished  his  grasp,  and  faced  me  in  the  broken  moouligkt 

" I  had  you  under,  and  I  let  you  go"  said  be ;  " and  now  you strikff 
me  I    Coward  1  *' 

"  You  are  the  coward,"  I  retorted.  '*  Did  she  wish  your  kisses  vhSft 
she  was  still  sensible  of  what  abe  wanted  ?  Not  she  !  And  now  she  siht 
be  dying ;  and  you  waste  this  pi'ecious  time,  liohi'ng  her  face  lik«  a  do^*, 
Stand  aside,  and  lot  me  help  her." 

He  confronted  me  for  a  moment^  white  and  menacing ;  tben  si 
he  stepped  aside. 

"Help  her  then,"  said  he. 

I  threw  myself  ou   my  knees  beside  your  motlier,  and  looseu«<i ' 
well  as  1  was  able,  her  dress  and  corset ;  but  wbile  I  was  thas  eogft$c4i^ 
a  grasp  descended  on  my  fihouldcr. 

"  Keep  your  bands  off  her,"  said  Northmour  fiercely,    "  Do  you 
I  have  no  blood  in  my  veius  t " 

"  Northmour,"  I  cried,  **  if  you  will  neitlier  help  ber  yourseH  nor 
mo  do  so,  do  you  know  that  I  shall  have  to  kill  you  1 " 

"  That  is  better  I  "  be  cried.     "  Let  her  die  also,  wbere's  the 
Step  aside  from  that  girl  I  and  stand  up  to  fight." 

"  You  will  obserTe,"  said  I,  half  rising,  "  that  I  have  not  kiawd 
yet." 

"  I  dare  you  to,"  he  cried. 

I  do  not  know  what  possessed  me,  my  dear  cbllilreu :  it  was 
the  tilings  1  am  moat  ashamed  of  in  my  life,  though,  asyour  xac 
to  say,  1  knew  that  my  kieses  would  be  always  weleomc,  w 
or  living;  down  I  fell  a^dn   upcm   my  ki 
forehead,  and,  with  the  dearest  respect,  Ini 

cold  brow.  It  was  such  a  caress  as  a  iather  might  have  given 
such  a  one  as  was  not  unbecoming  from  a  man  roou  i^  ■*'-  ^"  " 
already  dead. 
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said  I,  "  I  am  at  yonr  service,  >tr.  Northmour." 
',  to  my  flurprise,  that  he  had  turned  hi^  l)ack  upon  me. 
foa  hear  t "  I  asked. 

f*  mid  he,  "  I  do.  If  you  'wish  to  fight^  I  am  ready.  If  not, 
I  Ave  Clara.    All  ia  one  to  me." 

not  wAtt  to  be  twice  bidden ;  bat,  stooping  again  over  3TOnr 
^tinued  my  efforts  to  revive  her.  She  still  lay  white  and 
I  began  to  fear  that  her  sweet  spirit  hod  indeed  fled  beyond 
I  horror  and  a  nenee  of  utter  desolation  aeized  upon  my  heart. 
PT  by  name  wilJi  the  most  endearing  inflections  ;  I  chftfed  and 
landii ;  now  I  laid  her  head  low,  now  supported  it  against  my 
^  all  seamed  to  be  in  vain,  and  the  lids  still  lay  heavy  on  your 

tbmour,"  I  said,  "  there  is  my  hat.     For  God's  sake  bring  some 

m  the  spring." 

ftt  in  a  moment  he  was  by  my  side  with  the  water. 

fve  brought  it  in  my  own,"  he  said.     *'  Vou  do  not  grudge  me 

(get" 

thmonr,"  I  was  beginning  to  say,  as  I  laved  your  mother's  head 

I ;  bat  he  interrupted  me  savagely. 

^a  hash  up ! "  he  said.     "  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  say 


t  oertainly  no  dfsire  to  talk,  my  mind  being  swallowed  up  in 
br  my  dear  love  and  her  condition  ;  so  I  continued  in  silence  to 
$t  towards  her  recovery,  and,  when  the  hat  was  empty,  returned 
I  with  one  word — "  More."  He  l^iad,  perhaps,  gone  several  times 
i  errand,  when  your  mother  reopened  her  eyes, 
r,"  said  he,  *'  since  she  is  bettor,  you  can  spare  me,  can  you  not  X 
m  a  good  night,  Mr.  Cossilis.'* 

^th  that  he  was  gone  among  the  thicket.  I  made  a  firo  for 
ber,  for  1  had  now  no  fear  of  the  Italians,  wlio  had  even  spared 
Itiv  poneeaiona  left  in  my  encampment ;  and,  broken  as  she  w-as 
MtaBUntaDd  the  hideous  catastroplie  of  the  evening,  I  managed, 
Qr  or  another — by  persuasion,  encoarageraent,  warmth,  and  such 
kiedioi  as  I  could  lay  my  hand  on — to  bring  her  back  to  some 
p  of  mind  and  strength  of  body.  We  were  soon  talking,  sadly, 
^m%  not  nnhopefally,  of  our  joint  future  ;  and  i,  with  my  arm 
t,  sought  to  inspire  her  with  a  sejiae  of  help  and  protec- 
rhOf  not  only  tlien,  but  till  the  day  she  died,  would  have 
bis  llfo  to  do  her  plcesnra 

ly  come,  when  a  sharp  •*  Hist ! "  sounded  from  tlie  thicket. 
the  ground  ;  but  tlie  voice  of  Noilhmonr  was  honrd  mlding, 
tnoqnil  tones :  '*  Come  hero,  Cas^ilis,  and  utono  ;  1  want  to 
snnelhing." 
Ited  V.  v  eves,  and,  rf*ceivit  •■• 


ber 


out  of  the  d<>n. 


.v:<i 
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^ 
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Ave  you  armed  T  "  asked  Xorlhn)oab| 
I  mvuit  have  become  deadly  p«]«.   M] 


off  T  Baw  Northmour  leaning;  a^inst  an  older ;  and,  as  soon  m  b« 
ccived  mo,  he  begAO  walking  Kcaward.     1  hud  almoBt  overtaken  him  ttj 
ho  reached  the  outelurte  of  the  wood. 

"  Look,"  said  he,  pausing. 

A  couple  of  steps  more  brought  me  out  of  the  foliage.  The  li^l 
the  morning  lay  cold  find  clenr  over  that  well-known  Bceoe. 
lion  was  but  a  Tdockened  wreck  ;  the  roof  luul  fallen  iu,  one  of  tl 
had  fallen  out ;  and,*far  and  ne-ar,  the  face  of  the  links  was  cicatrised 
little  patches  of  burnt  furze.  Thick  smoke  atUl  went  straight  upvi 
in  the  windless  air  of  the  morning,  and  a  great  pile  of  ardent  one 
filled  the  bare  walls  of  the  houHe,  like  coals  in  an  open  grate.  Clgee 
the  ifilet  a  schooner  yacht  lay  to,  and  a  well-aumned  boat  was  p^^ 
vigorously  for  the  shore. 

"The  lied  £arll"  I   cried.     "The   lied  Earl  twelve   boon 
late!" 

"  Feel  in  your  pocket,  Fi-ank 

I  obeyed  him,  and   I   think 
revolver  had  been  taken  from  me. 

"  You  see  I  have  you  in  my  power,"  he  continued.     "  I  disftrmed 
last  night  while  you  were  nursing  Clara;  but  this  mornings— h 
your  pistol.     No  thanks  1 "  he  cried,  holding  up  his  hand.     *'  I 
like  them  ;  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  annoy  me  now." 

Ho  began  to  walk  forward  across  Ute  links  to  meet  the  boat,  v^ 
followed  a  step  or  two  behind.     In  front  of  the  pavilion  I  paused  to 
where  Mr.  Huddlestone  had  fallen  \  but  there  was  no  sign  of  him,  nor 
much  as  a  trace  of  blood. 

"Safe  in  Gi*aden   Floe,"  said  Kortlimour.     "Four  minutes  and 
half,  Frank  I     And  the  Italians  7     Gone  too  j  they  were  night-biids, 
they  liave  all  flown  Ijefore  diiylight." 

He  oonliinied  to  advance  till  we  had  come  to  the  head  of  the  bea^ 

"  Ko  further,  please,"  said  ho.  "  Would  you  like  to  take  bcr 
Graden  House  T' 

**  Thank  you,"  replied  I ;  **  I  shall  ivy  to  get  her  to  the  ministtf's 
Graden  Wester." 

The  prow  of  the  boat  here  grated  on  the  beach,  and  a  sailor  j 
ashore  with  a  line  in  his  band. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  lads  !  "  cried  Northmour ;  and  then  lowor  tncl 
my  privato  ear  :  "  You  had  better  say  nothing  of  all  tliis  to  hrr," 
added. 

"  On  the  contrary  ! "  I  broke  out,  **  aho  shall  kmnv  ovprv  thine  t!tj;» 
can  tell.'' 

"You  do  not  understand,"  he  returned,  with  an  lur  ot'  grr«t  tiigtui 
**  It  will  l»e  nothing  to  her  ;  fthe  ejtjiectjt  it  of  me." 

Thus,  my  dear  children,  had  your  mother  cxei-ted  her  inHunn 
good  upon  this  violent  man.  Years  and  yeax's  after,  iibe  a«ed  to  t 
that  speech  her  patent  of  nobility ;  and  "  ehc  cx|»cct«  it  of  mo  "  b«sB 
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rt  of  by-word  in  oar  married  life,  and  was  often  more  powerful  than 
i  argument  to  mould  me  to  her  will. 

"  Good-bye  I  "  said  he,  with  a  nod. 

I  oflfored  him  my  hand. 

"  Ezcuae  me,"  said  he.  "  It's  small,  I  know ;  but  I  can't  push  things 
Dto  so  fiir  as  that.  I  don't  wish  any  sentimental  business,  to  sit  by 
nr  hearth  a  white-haired  wanderer,  and  all  that.  Quite  the  contrary : 
hajpo  to  God  I  shall  never  again  clap  eyes  on  either  one  of  you." 

'*  Well,  God  bleoB  you,  Northmour  I  "  I  said  heartily. 

"  Oh,  yet,"  he  returned.    **  J/ell  bless  me.     Yon  let  Him  alone." 

He  walked  down  the  beach ;  and  the  man  who  was  ashore  gave  him 
turn  on  board,  and  then  shoved  off  and  leaped  into  the  bows  himself. 
•octhmour  took  the^  tiller;  the  boat  rose  to  the  waves,  and  the  oars 
itVMSi  the  thole-pina  aonnded  crisp  and  measured  in  the  morning  air. 

Tbey  were  not  yet  half  way  to  the  ^ed  Earl,  and  I  was  still  watching 
Mir  progress,  when  the  sun  rose  out  of  the  sea. 

One  word  more,  and  my  story  is  done.  Years  after,  Northmour  was 
3kd  figbting  under  the  colours  of  Garibaldi  for  the  liberation  of  the 

B.  L.  S.. 
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It  woa,  perWp*!,  the  grophic  sympatliy  aiad  pathetic  homour  of  Dicki 
which  set  up  that  action  of  popular  intei*est  in  the  matter  brfow 
which  has  grown  to  the  dimeneioos  it  now  exhibits.     Since  be  begib 
write,  tielda  of  paper  and  ponds  of  ink  have  been  a*9ed  to  describe 
daily  eurroundings  of  the  million.     The  i>6uci)s  of  Cniiksh&nlE, 
^nd  Tenniel  have,  moreover,  pricked  many  artiste  with  a  desire  to 
neate  dilapidated  street  and  indoor  scenes,  not  aa  mei-e  humoroos  ilk 
i-ratoTB  of  low  life,  like  some  eketchers  of  a  former  generation,  hat 
protesters  against   evil,   and    preachers  of   painful  truth.     Evm 
dranghtsmen  of  the  Police  Xews  seek  to  divert  the  eye  from  artistic 
ficienries  by  a  sensational  caricatoring  of  vileness  and  squalor. 

We  are  indeed  so  familiar  with  the  printed  and  illustrated 
of  slums,  cellars,  garretft,  oourte,  alleys,  arabs,  casuals,  gutter 
rookeries,  and  dens,  that  some  people,  maybe,  hardly  think  of  a 
man's  family  as  free  from  noisome  degradation,  and,  perhaps,  feel 
what  sick  of  the  wliole  buaineBS  aa  testifying  to  incurable  social  aom 
the  body  of  the  |)eople. 

But,  though  the  domestic  and  material  condition  of  very  many 
honsee  is  about  ns  bad  as  it  could  be,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  icclr 
the  large  bulk  of  the  artisans  of  cities  among  those  who  ore  sqailLtf 
lodged.     Such  as  do  not  personally  know  the  facte  of  the 
surprised  at  the  neatness  and  self-respect  evident  in  a  large  m 
teoementa  inhabited  by  the  '*  working  classes."     Their  sense  of  propi 
and  social  position  enables  those  of  whom  I  am  tluaking  to  Uvct 
bring  up  children  without  being  spoiled  by  narrow  accommodation, 
becoming  debased  by  the  often  close  contiguity  of  fftrailiea  which, 
one  cause  or  another,  have  small  social  shame.     Such  phrases  u 
"masses"  or  the  **  million  "  load  U8  to  miss  a  due  perception  of  that 
-dividualisra  which  is  characteristic  of  English  people,  and  to  f 
thovigh  chenp  streets  maybe  crowded  by  thousands,   the  u 
compose  them  are,  in  many  instances,  &&  separate  and  pocinUy  exdif^* 
in  theii*  acquaintauceghips  as  the  residents  in  the  richer  districts  of 
metropolis. 

Thus  some  might  dicicount  their  evil  estimate  of  the  homes 
town  poor  by  Uie  reflection  that  a  Urge  i»ortion  of  the 
exhibit  a  wholesome  independence  and  individual  self-reepcct  rt( 
enables  them  to  evade  the  mischief  often  attendant  on  narrow  tlom* 
ficoommodation,  and  surmount  the  deproasing  monotony  of  th«  stn 
f'n  which  many  of  the  million  reside. 
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^^pBf  cxclnding  the  profceeionally  vicioos  or  crimlaal  closBefl,  thoee 
^■ma  ibe  Btrutum  above  tbem,  and  yet  below  that  of  Uie  artisan, 
^keUy  chanctcrued  by  some  virtues  which  ore  as  salt  to  tlie  carcase 
Bbnan  nature.  Tboy  ore  a(Um  improvident  and  slatternly  in  their 
ijt;  but  BtiJl  they  work  honestly  for  their  daily  bread,  are  wondorfiiUy 
Iknt  under  their  safierings,  and  kind  to  one  another  in  their  atHiction. 
\m,  when  we  face  the  question  of  their  improvement,  we  ore  not  only 
K  at  ODce  by  some  phases  of  worth  which  should  indicate  caution  in 
l^iag  our  brother,  but  they  present  some  prom^ising  materials  on  which 
work*  and  hopeful  possibilities  of  social  improvement,  provided  we 
'  to  cuHivate  and  edncate  the  good  they  exhibit,  and  do  not  content 
Mlves  b^  simply  condemiung  whatever  wrong  they  may  do. 

la  ipeaking  of  the  homes  of  the  town  poor,  I  will  not  conEne  myself 
l^ooiuideratioQ  of  the  oaaes  of  those  who  are  most  conspicuous  for 
M  Ij  y  but  look  also  at  the  condition  of  such  as  come  a1)ove  the 
laUd  cilaiu.  Theee  of  tho  better  sort,  however,  are  dependent  for 
}f  bramd  upon  cUily  handwork,  they  have  no  inherited  means  of 
ipori  nor  fixed  incomes,  and  thus  they  are  somewhat  loosely  reckoned 
poor* 

I  have  aatd  that  the  houses  of  such  as  theee  often  present  evidenoe 
mvA  woomX  and  domestic  eelf-reepect  But,  at  the  best,  they  are 
ffQw  and  eramped,  and,  though  there  may  bo  small  likeliliood  of  the 
Mt  themeelvw  being  all  replaced  by  better  dwellings,  tlioir  sauitory 
idttion  ti  capable  of  mnch  improvement. 

It  is  obvious  that  dwellingK,  decent  in  many  respects,  may  be  pemi- 
lialy  bftd  by  reason  of  defective  drains,  water  supply,  and  ventilation. 

doabt  it  iff  in  the  power  of  the  tenant  to  complain  of  defects  to  the 
jDonl,  and.  In  case  of  his  negligence,  to  the  local  sanitary  officers. 
i  toaoy,  whoso  tenure  is  weekly,  are  content  to  endure  theao  evils 
her  than  risk  a  notice  to  quit  for  being  troublesome. 

|»«1  ins^^ctorx,  moroover,  with  the  best  intentions,  are  sometimes 

ible  to  keep  their  inquisitorial  Z4?al  in  full  blast,  and  are  tempted,  in 

y  weArtneHi,  to  slacken  tbeir  uninvited  visits  to  houH.-s  whose  sanitary 

§fmua^  they  have  reason  to  suspect. 

Aire  is  thus  In  many  places  an  opening  for  tlie  amateur  who  might 

"  aikd  vmeU  out  nuisances.     He  gets  small  thanks  for  this  y  but  he 

f  do  mnch  good,  and  cheer  the  honcet  but  weary  oiliciol. 

la  eaking  how  such  improvements  as  I  am  thinking  of  should  be 

■ght  about,  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  truth  involved  in  the  familiar 

"■M  **  Hooav  and  llome.*'     When  wo  wish  to  express  the  uttcmess  of 

■aabe  expuisiou,  we  say  that  a  man  is  **  turned  out  of  houtie  and 

be."    What  makes  a  home  1 

In  the  lint  plaoe^  if  any  one  ts  aeeking  to  settle  dowD,  ha  does  not 

Aider  merely  the  size  and  kind  of  building  under  the  roof  of  which 

pn|nni  to  live,  but  iu  nituation. 

Ite  iila  b  of  primary  imjxnianoe.     This  haa  been  yrominunXV^  1^^ 
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and  exhibited  among  tbe  middle  and  tipper  clasaos  of  cities  'lurrn;*  tU^ 
last  quarter  of   a  centui-r.     In    Londou   eqieciallr   then;   Ims  hrvs  i, 
marked  exodas  not  only  to  the  suburbs,  but  to  tliOM  parts  of  tbc^ 
meet  accessible  by  raiL 

The  crowds  at  the  metropolitan  tormini,  when  the  houn  <^ 
bunincuB  come  to  an  end,  are  certainly  wiiue&ses  to  the  fa^t  that  Uad 
tbe  City  is  too  dear  to  live  on,  and  yet  many  of  the  departing  multlt 
take  ticket  for  more  than  a  cheapor  site. 

They  are  willing  to  endure  the  moket  of  tlR<  train  that  they  m^ 
beyond  the  canopy  of  amoke  and  hum  of  trallic  into  eomo  quitt 
where  country  scenery  may  refresh  their  eyes  and  nerves,  or  at  1« 
small  garden  provide  a  grateful  oontrast  to  the  gritty  jmvement  uf 
atroets.  Ajid  no  change  of  fashion  such  aa  that  exemplified  ia 
nightly  cxoclns  of  many  into  tbe  moist  accessible  parts  of  tha 
counties  is  without  its  influence  on  the  better  sort  of  artisan.  As 
wife  on  Sunda3ra  woafs  a  necessarily  cheap  example  of  the  pi 
bonnet,  so,  like  those  who  earn  more  money,  be  would,  if  he  conliL 
his  dwelling  quarters  from  the  scene  of  his  daily  lalx>ur.  8omt\  ii 
do  thus  find  a  home  elsewhere,  but  by  far  tlic  larger  hulk  of  this 
stay  in  the  doll  streets  or  crowded  courts  which  lie  within  an  ettsj 
of  ihe  spots  where  they  work. 

This  inability  of  tbeirK  to  share  in  tbe  evening  eouxlua  of 
which  has  prevailed  and  is  still  extending  of  late  yean,  ahodd 
additional  [X}int  to  our  perception  of  the  value  of  open  spaoes  in 
and  make  as  do  our  utmost  so  to  ada.pt  and  adorn  them  that  in 
men,  aa  well  as  resident  aliopkeepers.  might  hare  a  chance  to  sit,  in 
weather,  somewhere  else  than  in  the  close  room  or  jmblic-houae. 
spaces,  suitably  laid  out,  do  much  towards  virtually  changing  the  s 
tion  of  contiguous  dwellings,   and  make  them  moro  like  what 
desire  in  a  home. 

A^n,  those  of  tbe  present  generation  who  can  afford  it 
contrive  to  break  the  monotony  of  continuous  resdence  in  town  Ity 
occasional  or  at  least  yearly  outing.     This  does  more  than  proride 
contrast  afforded  in  the  temporary  leaving  of  a  house.     It  mak« 
home,  and  whatever  comfort  it  may  possess,  all  the  more  pleasant 
the  trip  is  over.     I  am  glad  to  have  noticed  among  artisans  a 
dcaire  for  expeditions  more  free  or  extended  than   the   ■  "t 

van.     And  those  who  htq  interested  in  the  wholesome  n  i  .<f 

OS  are  poorer  than  tbemselvea  can  hardly  do  a  better  act  of  its  kbd 
]>romote  these  breaks  in  the  dull  round  of  toil,  especially  when 
haf)  a  more  domestic  cbaiiicter  than  is  atTordod  by  an  outing 
a  number  of  noisy  companions  cmwded  into  an  excursion  train. 

The  advantages  of  even  a  day  in  the  country  are  much  grwter** 
a  working  man  takes  his  wife  and  Dimily  into  it  vrithout  ihe  ^ecotsf 
ment  of  a  beery  band,  and  the  temptation  to  hang  aboat  a  niral  po^ 
house  instead  of  seeing  what  the  lanes  and  fields  an  reoUy  Uka. 
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fOe4  IBAJ  be  done  ^ry  forming  a  Ivitaniofti,  geologicAl,  or  rmto- 

clMViOOIl^  tho  younger  men,  and    iujik_mg  exi»lorationK  with 

bayood  tbo  mliuriM  of  cities.     The  interest  then  g»'ncrat«d,  and 

of  eut^rtuimutrnt  unnji^socialed  with  the  publtc-huuse  in- 

to  enUrge  tbo  pleasures  of  a  home  to  which  thej"  bring 

ilMir  upoiK 

may  help  to  remind  us  thattlie  idea  of  a  home  involves  some 
[t6  oomplenient  and  equipment.    "So  one  is  content  with  hnre  walls 
however  strong  nnd  tight.     A  mother  in  a  crowded  street  asked 
tw  day,  to  H«e  Uie  *'  home"  of  a  daughtor  who  was  about  to 
ried.     She  really  meant  the  fumituiv  which  had  been  gradually 
lor  the  household  of  the  coming  p.m*.     They  hud  hired  a  smAlI 
KNo^wbnre ;  but  ib»t  which  was  to  make  it  into  a  "  home "  wbb 
fai  the  parental  kitchen,  and  exhibited  with  pride.     How  much 
A  domestic  man  of  the  middle  chu^  has  in  adding  a  tnsty  piece 
a  (irint,  a  tca^rnp  for  the  shelf,  to  the  equipment  of  hi** 
1     How  interested  he  is  in  settling  where  it  should  bo  hung,  or 
And,  as  the  sentiment  of  decoration  is  shared  by  many  among 
'ho  are  called  poor^  it  opens  a  wide   £eld  in   which  the  con- 
r  their  homes  might  be  improved.     It  is  not  niae  to  f>corn  ctuvip 
but  it  ifl  well  to  help  in  making  it  as  tasteful  and  rcOning  as 
can  command.    In  thii;  matter  I  think  individual  generosity 
t  can  1)0  exercised  with  less  chance  of  impertinent  inter- 
in  divers  other  reaperts.     Tlie  present  even  of  a  few  flowers 
cheap  Uioisgb  artistic  prints  for  the  wall,  has  none  of  the 
flavoor  of  a  money  donation.     It  promotes  kindliness,  and 
seta  irp  a  tieolthy  appreciation  of  those  important  trifles  which 
rk  thf»  di;*tinction  between  a  house  and  a  homo. 
I,  repoto  is  a  contlition  or  factor  of  the  true  home.     IVIost  houses 
beUier  »ort  luve  some  room  of  retreat  where  the  master  at  least 
>«liL»UI  himself  from  the  exuberant  spirits  of  the  boys,  or  the  in- 
of  domestic  routine. 

tettWi  uoreover,  has  a  nursery  and  a  kitchen.  \Vliy  should  not 
man  have  some  wholesome  eacnpo  from  or  alleviation  of  the 
Ived  in  the  continuous  preaencn  of  his  whole  family  and  its 
laraaehold  procenoR  t  As  it  mostly  is,  he  resorts  to  the  public- 
it  Lb  moreeasy  than  just  for  those  who  have  manifold  domestic 
and  accommodation  to  blame  him  for  ho  doing.  It  has 
dq^gaatcd  that  a  more  extended  provision  of  shops  in  which  the  men 
vork  by  day  would  sensibly  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  dwell- 
^fcft  Umis  a  man  would  exjjr.HiTnce  the  scmsation  of  going  home  when 
^  l^a  taak  wan  '  1  not  be  tempted  to  escape  from  its  scene  the 

hohaann 

too,  to  the  allevintion  of  the  mischief  ai-ising  from  having 

'—'  -"  -ort  than   tljo  publicdiousc,  I  hop©  to  nee  the  day 

.  abft  will  du  much  more  towards  making  U\q  ^ocXa 
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of  DfUTOw  houses,  or  rooms  len  miiicbiorouB  than  they  mxt 
institutes,  moreover,  help  sensibly  in  relieTing  the  iuteraftl 
poor  liomes.     No  &ium&l  demands  more  Bpace  th&a  m  naiUiin  bc^. 
sprawling  spirits  and  legs  interdict  repose.     Thooe  good  peo|>Ie  iapt 
hometi  who  provide  him  with  some  i)Uce  whcro  he  ctn  shnfltondi 
without  getting  into  mischief. 

Thus  the  oentrifugul  domeetic  force  which  often  detdins  the  CUlicr 
in  the  public-house  is  perceptibly  leesened.  In  providing  a  retnst 
boys  they  must  not,  however,  be  met  with  too  distinct  educationsl 
poiuds.  I  had  for  some  time  a  very  successful  lads*  club ;  and  the 
uencc  with  which  they  let  o6f  steiun,  though  they  had  been  at  votk 
day,  indicsited  tho  importumty  with  -which  they  would  probably  hfti 
uaerted  themaelvea  in  a  small  home,  and  leKsened  my  temptation  to  1 
parents  for  sending  them  out  of  doors  to  disport  themselves  unadi 
t}lae  where. 

In  reepect  to  the  cooking,  which  is  an  inevitable  accompaniment  rf( 
household,  and  which  is  more  grateful  in  its  results  than  in  its  procvdi 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  considerable  impro\'oment  mi^Ut  be  xnaM  V 
the  couifoi-t  of  Bxuall  homes  by  tho  provision  of  a  number  of  oui 
kitchens  where  wives  and  mothore  might  not  only  projrare  the 
food,  but  learn  how  to  prepare  it  better  and  mora  cheaply  than  tbef 
now.     The  idea  ia  somewhat  rudely  suggested  by  the  use  which  ii 
present  made  of  bakers'  ovens ;  but  this  use  is  very  uniform  and  restnc 
The  pio  and  tho  piece  of  meat  set  over  potatoes  seem  to  exhaust  i 
varieties  of  a  humble  meal  thus  cooked.     I  bhould  like  to  see  tho 
ment  made  of  inducing  parties  of,  say,  a  dozen  working  men's  housevii 
to  meet  in  on  accessible  room,  and  there  provide,  under  inatmctiao, 
dinners  or  8upi>era  of  the  fauiily. 

The  home  "  washing  "  hns  in  many  places  been  removed  to  tho  pol 
washhoui^e.     Why  E>.hould  not  some  arrangement  of  a  similar  kiodi 
made  for  the  cooking  of  food  1     Let  there  be  different  dinnen  pn>« 
on  successivo  days,  all  clubbing  for  tho  food  and  fueL     A  pair  of 
would  enaui-o  the  taking  away  by  each  of  a  proportionate  dish  of  the  i 
At  first  some  iustruction  would  be  needed  in  the  suitable  preparatioo 
variuuH  kinds  of  cheap  food  ;  but  a  party  might  soon  learn  how  to  oookl 
set  of  different  dishes,  and  then  the  most  skilled  might  act  as  for«t 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  such  plan  might  issue  not  utilT 
spreading  the  kuuwledge  of  economical  and  toothbume  cookery,  hut  m 
relieving  the  nairow  home  from  tho  potter  of  culinary  preparatioQ,  U" 
in  some  measui-o  from  the  distaabeful  sequeuceof  washing  up. 

In  thinking  of  the  indii-eot  and  dniumstantial  improvement  of  (UM) 
of  the  existing  homes  of  the  jtoor  which  are  not  likely  to  Iw  rcpUcfd 
better  dwellings,  I  might,  if  space  allowed  me,  say  much  on  tliv 
of  sanitary  truths,  and  e-Kpocially  on  tho  need  for  )  mwW^'« 

to  tend  those  sick  who  aie  not  I'emovcd  to  a  publn-  :     . 

The  local  lectures  which  aro  given  onder  the  auspicos  of  the  l^AtMD^ 
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in  LoBdoB  ihe  doaiestieiiiatractioa  u  ««U  M  mmi»- 

y  arabg  Aasocttttoa, 


the  Mrtxvpolitea  mnd 
flOflBBllttng  to  bring 


NftttouJ 
comfort  into  the  homa  of  ifaoM 


)mX  I  bave  auil  about  tbetr  indirect  improTement^  I  will  add 
I  fenvml  nAection.  In  vealthier  familiea  then  can  bo  no 
Ufm  vitboat  aome  perceptible  discomfiture  or  distress ;  bat  it 
takci  a  long  time  or  some  great  social  failure  to  break  np  tbe 
iL  Tbe  Bona  may  vex  their  parents  by  dissipation,  the  extraTa^ 
lome  naember of  the  £unily  may  shrink  the  income  at  its  disposal^ 
K  may  mcnr  loaaoa,  the  uistreas  may  be  lon^  laid  upon  a  sick 
children  may  be  hard  to  rear ;  but  all  these  dmwkacka  do  not 
tfiatnrb  the  routine  of  domestic  life.  There  may  be  a  servant 
Eeptv  the  carriage  may  huve  to  be  put  down,  fewer  entertain- 
ly  bo  given,  the  boosehold  may  have  to  fall  l^ack  upon  half-pay, 
e,  and  yet  it  may  be  held  together.  That  condition  of  failur* 
be  readied  which  involves  disruption  and  dis{iersah 
t  takes  a  very  little  to  drag  a  poor  home  below  a  tolerable  level. 
r  bolder  bviween  oomfort  and  ruin  is  very  narrow.  The  intem- 
r  ndmeas  of  a  parent  immediately  tells.  Even  a  little  carelasS'- 
improTidcnce  makes  a  great  diflerenco  in  the  condition  of  a 
And  when  the  action  of  decay  is  set  up  it  is  rapid ;  the  process 
r  bnonown  aooelanted.  The  household  loses  heart  as  it  feels  itself 
B  the  nire.  And  thus  such  as  are  able  and  willing  to  improve 
B  of  their  poorer  fellows  indirectly  should  be  quick  to  help,  not 
1^  in  money,  but  in  sympathy,  where  sorrow,  sickness,  or  loss 
^4rop  the  household  through  the  thin  ice  on  which  it  stands* 

Liiely  morehoi)cful  than  that  given  to  a  family  habituated 

and  d«:'{<cu(ltince,  however  deeply  the  would-be  helper  is 
f  the  sight  of  its  squ&lor. 

1^  however,  now  pass  on  to  look  not  so  much  at  the  bettering 
H^^ev  as  at  the  roplaooment  of  many  of  them  by  improved 
^plt  ut  promising  to  perceive  the  great  readiuecs  wilh  which 
rhir^  by  artij»aii!i.  The  rooms  in  a  new  block  i\re  aometimas 
befioro  the  building  is  finished.  The  provision  and  acoeptonoo 
Mtify  to  a  general  advance  in  the  appreciation  of  that  which 
bositt.     I  will  not  now  furnish  any  collection  of  statistics  about 

of  the  eulargement  of  domestic  ideas.     It  is  eiiougli  for 
notiiL-e  that  large  structures,  containing  many  distinct  seta 

fitted  with  wholesome  and  decent  sanitary  arrangomentB^ 

are  arising  over  the  whole    metrojolitan   urea.     It  ia 

that  thao  will  provo  to  be  *'  sporndic,"  and  an  immeunA 

produced  in  the  homos  of  the  Loudon  poor,     Many  inr 
ira  at  work  to  promote  this.    There  is  agetMral  advance  insoc&al 


effort  to  realise  wlmt  some  of  the  elders  of  the  praaent 
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middle  oUefies  cui  remembOT  an  btutg  once  tolcimtod  in  Ui^ir  lou< 
domcetio  faafaoto.     The  olU  four-poet  bedstead,  in  some   iiutauoc!-^ 
to  have  becoa  aooeptnd  aa  the  lepfoflcatative  of  a  sleeping  nprtwrnt^  md 
tubH,  not  80  ver^r  long  ago,  almost  indicated  eooentrioity. 

Tbe  change,  to  which  the  modem  fittingn  and  furaitnre  o£  the 
aort  of  housefi  bear  witnosa,  haa  not  been  without  ita  efiect  uu  the 
class,  and  it  ift  probable  that  an  aeoeleratt'd  impnUe  will  soon  be 
to  tills  by  ediioiition.     It  \»  not  merely  that   they  are  bi<iiu;  beuer  aJD- 
cAtcd,  Init  the  tone  and  character  of  the  teaclung  they  receive  more  aal 
more  fiuniliarise  them  with  educated  language,  and  tha  fiuBtkliiMBBl 

'ell  as  tlie  wider  range  of  information  and  thou  jl  'it  involTA 

They  are  nec/'swirily  getting  to  rt-ad   Ixwka,  p«  :  .    and  r»oa»- 

paperH,  the  style  of  which  aafiumes  such  an  aoquaintanco  with  the  refine 
meuts  of  life  aa  their  fathers  knew  little  and  c^ired  lea^  abouL  Thk 
Mill  make  them  di»coniontt'd  with  many  of  thoir  circttmatances,  and 
prolmbly  oue  sliape  of  the  diacontent  goneiated  will  Ijo  &  wl 
desire  for  lictter  surroundings  ot  home.  Moi-eover,  children  who 
become  accustomed  to  the  stmctuiul  luxuries  of  board  and  oilier  new 
schools  will,  Hs  they  pass  on  to  form  the  next  generation  of  vc 
people,  grow  dLssutitifie<l  with  many  of  their  present  houses,  and 
demand  for  a  revolution  in  domestic  cironmfitauoea  with  which 
parents  were  contented. 

The  moat  important  factor  in  the  process  of  improved  dwellingp  ii 
the  disoover}'  that  they  c^n  be  made  to  pay.  Chavity  could  nerer  oiw* 
take  and  remove  the  domestic  Biunptu:u-y  cviUt  of  all  the  hou^as  iababiM^ 
by  the  town  j>oor.  It  has,  indeed,  led  the  way  in  showing  how  deoffltlf 
and  conveniently  large  numliers  of  families  can  be  lodged  on  small 
and  in  so  doing  ba3  aHordod  an  excellent  example  of  that  phase  of 
which  Ijegins  at  home. 

The  work  to  be  done,  however,  involves  the  provision  of  honsa 
many  who  earn  good  wages,  and  are  oomparatively  well  ott     And,  if 
were  possible,  it  would  not  be  economically  wholesome  for  these  to 
lodged  mainly  out  of  the  donations  of  otlicrs,  ooliect«l  with  all  th«; 
of  charitable  astociation.     Such  a  pixHieeding  would  spi'ead  a  degt«diB$ 
sense  of  dependence.     But  when  we  find  some  building  compatUM' 
replace  defective  dwellings  of  the  London  poor  able  to  pay  their 
holders  a  fiiir  ]>ercentage  for  their  money,  we  may  con6deatly  ACOflpt 
fact  that  a  reforujing  action  lias  been  set  up  wliich  want«  only 
order  to  prod  iicB  excellent  rcsulta.     "Wc  mny  hope,  moreover,  that  tiff 
better  Rort  of  the  workijig  clasRes  will  justify  some  of  the 
which  thoy  have  exhibited,  and  take  the  matter  more  in  hand 
They  have  shown  that  they  can  do  much  in  divpra  \' 
and  the  same  buaineas  jwweni  which  have  produce-  mi 

and  stores  elsewhere  ought  to  enable  them  to  aid  niateruUly  in  prvs 
themselves  witii  better  homes  in  the  metroiKjlia. 

Critics  have,  of  couitte,  been  n^dy  to  deciy  aoni«  of  the  rt«alto  wb 


r«b»a 
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alreatly  reached.     But  it  was  in  tbe  nature  of  things  that 
sboold  bo  mode  in  the  structural  arraTigemeuts  of  the  enriiect 
ling  blocks  erected.     Those,  «.</.,  which  h&ve  been  built  in  the  form 
^qtuLTP,  enclosing  vitbin  high  walla  a  deep  tnnk  of  etill.  air,  are 
uaiy  ill-equipped  for  yentilation,  and   have  been  found  to  retain 
with  provoking  ieDacity.     The  childi'en,  morvover,  living  in 
upper  flftte;  of  bowq  are  saitl  to  be  doprived  of  much  of  the  exercise 
ihtj  need,  being  kept  too  much  within  doors  and  unable  to  tura 
vitli  ease  for  that  noisy  play  in  the  streets  which  moTcs  the  pity  of 
viio  compare  the  scene  of  their  romps  with  groen  fields,  but  whioh 
tbiiahly  they  seem  to  enjoy,  and  which,  in  spite  of  aomo  drawbacks, 
Uwtm  infinite  good.     I  think,  howci\-er,  that  the  immediate  ndgh- 
noorhood  of  a  block  of  improved  dwellings  generally  ahowa  that  large 
cf  their  little  folk  contrive  to  get  do^-n  to  mother  earth  and 
with  Bofficient  energy  in  c«t,  whipping  top,  buttons,  marbles,  or 
and  shuttlecockf  or  whatever  some  mystenous  law  decides 
nde  the  parHTiit  of  some  hundi'eda  of  thousands  of  children  with 
tmaaimity. 
'  Again,  a  gloomy,  cavernous  common  passage  or  staircase  to  a  dozen 
of  rooms  is  likely,  a-p«x'ially  in   long,  dark  evenings,  to  facilitate 
•o^uiuntanoeshipa  among  tbe  bigger  boys  ami  giils  than  tlie  ehlers 
laiiuli€«  dwire.     But  the  defects  which  I  have  noticed  liave  been 
iv«d  uid  have  oot  been  repeated  in  the  later  dwellings  which  have 
eneleiL     There  are  more  galleriea  for  the  luring  and  ctxcrd^  of  the 
ckildrvOf  and  the  paBsagee  are  more  public  and  better  lit.     The 
buildinga,  too,  ore  no  arranged  that  the  rooms  are  capable  of  being 
by  what  the  sedratary  artisan  dislikes — a  tbomngh  draught ;  and 
'great  drawback  to  low  and  thin  roofed  hoascft — I  mean  that  arising 
Uie  heat  in  summer — is  obviously  absent.     Ctertainly,  no  one  can 
IbH  London  <m  a  roasting  July  al^ernoon,  porhaps  for  some  cool 
it  country  retreat,  and  seen  from  the  window  of  the  railway 
the  "shimmer"  of  heated  atmosphere  hovering  over  acres  of 
and  slate   without  thinking   of  the   intolerable  condition   of  tbo 
immediately   beneath   them.     Their    inmates   are   baked   in 
and  frocnen  in  winter.     These  evils  are  certainly  obviated  wlien 
l(fier  beat  and  cold  arc  kept  out  of  almo&t  all  the  rooms  by  othem 

aisd  the  top  6oor  is  substantuUly  covered  in. 

liNldBg  at  what  has  been  done  and  is  in  pivtgress,  we  may  believe 

a  great  advance  ia  taking  place  in  the  lodgment  of  arti-saus.     But 

fd  kite  iaproved  dwellinjrs  supply  the  noedn  of  that  class  which  hits 

MMHpioaoaBiy  drawn  pnl>lic  attention  to  tbe  state  of  the  homeu  of 

poor.     The  renta  in  the  newly-creeted  blocks  are  generally  too 


not  going  to   add  another  to  the  many  descriptions  of  the 
of  ihmu!  who  may  ii  'v  Iw  rockone<l  sla  poor,     I 

.  ^  live  by  unhk-WVenV  \u\yQ(^ 


-Mdb  m  kave  loamt  no 
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wbicLf  however  valuable  In  one  sense,  is  poorly  paid.  The  ooaditum  of 
these  is  depressed  everywhere ;  bat  in  large  cities,  especialljr  in  Londuo, 
it  18  sometimes  exceptionally  distressed ;  for  they  naturally  gniTitftte 
to  the  cheapest  and  therefore  the  worst  houses. 

This  has  led  to  the  acqoiaition  or  retention  of  the  most  rotten  tene- 
ments by  Rpeculators  who  have  calculated  on  the  inability  of  their  tentali 
to  compel  them  to  gpend  money  on  repairs^  on  the  oertaintv  that  ths 
poorest  of  the  poor  must  lodge  somewhere,  and  on  the  belief  tbat  b^ 
crowding  them  together,  those  who  pay  some  rent  will  make  up  ibr  tha 
deficiencies  of  those  who  pay  none.  The  result  has  been  an  almost  in- 
credible increase  of  Biekuess  in  some  districts,  even  without  the  soooi^ 
of  any  epidemic.  Many  houses  are  a  protest  against  health.  Lst  Us 
dwellers  in  them  Ije  over  so  provident  and  temperate,  the  decaj 
ness,  surroundings,  and  equipment  of  their  dwellings  inevitably 
their  lives,  and  especially  tbose  of  their  children. 

But  when  we  glance  at  the  gi'eat  curse  of  cities — I  mean  intern] 
in  drink — another  oonsideration.  comes  in.  No  doubt  drunkennoM 
homes  bad,  but  bad  homos  directly  promote  drunkenness.  The  ei 
nervous  condition  in  which  a  man  wakes  who  has  slept  in  a  fool 
gphei'e  creates  such  craving  for  a  stimulant  as  tbose  who  breathe  sweet  I 
can  hardly  conceive.  And  when  a  man  has  drunk  a  glass  of  gin  b 
morning  he  feek  the  better  for  it.  Sometimes  he  cannot  eat  till  bo 
thus  put  tlifl  spur  of  spirit  to  his  powers.  And  how  can  we  expect 
uneducated  auJlerer,  conscious  of  relief  from  alcohol,  to  check  himself  i 
that  launch  into  intemperance  which  is  providc'd  by  the  vileness  of 
dwelling  in  which  he  lives,  or  even  to  drag  himself  out  of  it  as  soon 
he  LB  troufiferrod  to  a  more  wholesome  building  1  It  is  to  tho  squalor  <t 
many  ill-called  homes  tbat  we  may  attribute  the  habits  which  make  them 
even  worra  than  they  originally  are.  And,  as  the  great  stem  laws  of  lift 
are  thus  broken,  tho  transgressor  suffers  physically ;  but  he  is  morulIytcM 
culpable  than  the  sensual  who  know  the  law  of  the  Creator  and  do  H 
not.  To  those,  indeeil,  who  are  well  nurtured  and  houaed,  and  cam  see  tM 
state  into  wliich  large  numbers  of  their  fellow-children  of  God  aiv  r» 
duced  by  their  ill  nurture  and  housing,  is  the  Divine  canon  special^ 
applicable — "  Unto  whomsoever  mach  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  \^ 
required." 

The  conscience  of  the  richer  and  better  educated  sort  has  now 
moved,  and  has  taken  a  legislative  shape.  But,  as  it  might  have  been 
jtected,  the  first  touch  of  the  machinery  for  removing  the  evil  we  deplore  I 
made  the  condition  of  the  sufferers  worse.  No  doubt  the  great  hior 
to  improvement  was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  tenacity  with  which  the  owont 
of  the  worst  tenements  were  enabled  to  defy  attempts  to  replace  or  4| 
prove  them.  But  since  the  passing  of  the  Aiiiaaua'  Dwellings  Act^  Id^ 
best  known  as  Mr.  Torreab's,  and  hiter  still,  and  charged  with  much  vt'V 
power,  that  of  Kr.  Ci'oss  in  1 875,  one  great  obstacle,  in  London  at  loiiM 
vis.  the  want  of  sites,  or  the  inability  to  secure  them — has  been  tcaff*^ 
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district  xnAj  now  bo  «crapM[  bare.  It  is  eAsier,  however, 
tuLU  to  build  up  ;  imd,  u  you  caanot  demoLisb  poor  people 
B  destroy  poor  houses,  at  first  and  for  a  time  the  eviU  that  need 
oozideused  hy  the  closer  packing  of  those  who  are  evicted.  This 
iritable  oooompaniment  of  social  i-eform.  We  must  not  condemn 
beoansc  it  raises  the  dust,  which  flies  thickent  when  we  be^;in 
Tboae^  however,  M-ho  huneut  iho  coiulition  of  the  homes  of  the 
of  the  town  poor  may  rejoice  that  an  active  clearance  haa  been 
kooghf  in  approaching  order ,  a  phase  and  a  period  of  exaggerated 
and  discomfort  may  have  to  be  passed  through, 
qucfibion  IB,  bow  to  replace  the  dwollini^  which  are  removed,  and 
any  rate  had  the  recommendation  of  cheapness,  with  such  as 
\  ejcclude  the  most  needy  among  the  people  by  the  rent  which 
The  provision  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  artisan  class 
lively  be  left  to  the  procedure  of  those  who  find  it  answer 
TOch  buildings  as  are  needed  for  the  better  sort  of  working  people, 
supply  of  cheaper  dwellings  presenting  the  lowest  standard  of 
Uty  com])atible  with  decent  sanitary  conditions,  that  chie6y  con- 
D  philnnthropiat.  I  am  not,  indeed,  without  hope  that  Uie  belief 
'  in  the  possibility  of  making  such  dwellings  pay  as  investments 
pd  on  {act,  though  at  present  more  directly  remunerative  schemes 
f  attractive  to  some  capitalists.  The  main  thing  to  be  insisted 
hi  they  shall  be  built  as  cheaply  as  [K)58ible,  without  ambitiooa 
itatioD  and  excess  of  fittings,  which  assume  the  access  of  sudden 
t  improvement  in  the  domestic  habits  of  such  as  are  intended  to 
them.  The  soverest  BUpprt».<don  of  optimism  and  decorative 
in  the  architect  who  shall  design  these  lodgings  fur  the 
poor. 
Qe  theste  ill-lodged  or  evicted  people  arc  proper  objects  of 
al  charity.  There  are,  indeed,  in  London  special  means  for  the 
m  of  this,  if  they  could  \ye  so  ajiplied.  I  allude  to  many  of  the 
eluuritics.  If  tlioeo  among  them  for  which,  even  with  the  greatest 
f  in  oOnstcTung  the  terms  upon  which  they  are  left,  it  is  some- 
IreaMlj  diffictiitto  find  anywise  ftuit-'d^Ie  recipients,  could  be  used 
of  improved  dwellings  on  a  larg^  sc^le,  the  least  degrad- 
ing charity  would  be  exercised.  It  has  been  calculated, 
Sydney  Waterlow,  tluit  if  the  old  City  charities  were 
would  prmJuco  the  lar^'e  sum  of  two  millions  sterling ; 
bo  would  untlertAke  by  de±:rrees  the  replacement  of  the  great 
t  pooplu's  houses  in  London. 
i&onK>ver,  of  any  improvement  in  the  dwelUn;2s  of  the 
not  be  forjfottcn  that  the  iufiueuce  I  luivo  riotii.>e<1  as 
in  the  artisan  class  must  evcntnally  trll  upon 
to  it  has  nGCCBsitated  the  niuking  of  their  edaca- 
theau  the  board  schools  o|)cratn,  not  mrrrly  as 
n,  bat  as  iutttrumouts  tending  eventually  to  make 
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the  childron  who  are  oUHged  to  attend  tliem  asbaaied  of  Uie  doimetv 
sauitazy  conditions  under  which  they  have  been  bom.     As  I  kaTO 
viou&Iy  iniimAt4>d,  the  coatnut  between  thu  order,  rleouUness,  s 
t4?ctura.l   autJiurity  of  th^se   eUbomte  btiildiu^  and   the  n>' 
whence  they  issue  to  enter  them  mugt  tell  with  multiplied  forae 
their  pooreet  Hcbolars.   I  know,  indeed,  tlint  it  is  Ui    ''    *  '  ■>  jxmong 
to  dcxry  the  boax-d sclioola  us  ptilaceB  absutxlly  unfit.; 
of  jfuttor  childivn,  aa  they  are  rudely  cAlIod  ;  but,  in  mf«imring  the 
of  a  school,  we  miist  not  stop  at  the  mere  reading,  writing,  and  Mini 
which  can  be  conducted  within  the  meanest  walls.    The  fabric  itMf 
have  an  appreciable  uCfect  upon  those  who  spend  many  of  their 
days  under  its  shelter. 

The  oonaciouanesB  of  having  lK»on  brought  into  contact  with 
oorporate  educational  life,  and  the  taste  of  association  with  the 
known  colleges  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  have  done  fiaore  for  the 
position  of  many  Univoi*sitv  men  tlian  the  chuHical  learning  which 
may  have  acquired  within  its  walls  ;  and  even  with  the  poorest  a 
building,  in  which  the  whole  instructive  force  of  a  city  is  interested, 
though  Hcarcely  i*ealised  at  the  time,  tend  to  make  its  scholars 
with  the  narrow  aciiommodation  and  social  state  which   their 
endured.     I  am  shrewdly  tempted  to  distrust  conteatment  with  uar 
especially  among  the  poor.     Contentment  may  be  desirable  umler 
circumstjince!} ;  but,  if  we  are  bidden  to  do  our  duty  in  that  state  of 
imto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  us,  one  obvious  dnty  of  the 
to  protest  against  the  state  in  which  many  of  them  ore  placed  by  defeoi 
civilisation.     If  we  got  a  class  radically  dltisati^fied  with  circu 
which  all  agree  urc  mischievous,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  tb«  bi 
a  will  which  shall  promote  a  way.     Thus  "contentment  with  their  lot' 
is  al)0nt  one  of  the  lowoat  lessons  which  a  parson  or  anybody  ei>»?  <"^ 
teach  among  those  who  inhabit  tlie  worst  among  the  homes  of  tow> 
poor. 

It  may  be,  moreover,  that  enforce<l  familiarity  with  the  diiiripl 
and  corpoi-ate  procedure  of  a  large  good  school  will  leveal  to  some  wb 
fi*equent  it  the  advantages  of  corporate  action,  and  set  up  a  co-opemti" 
movement  even  among  the  jwoiest.     But  we  may  not  hope  too  inu^ 
from  this  aa  yet.     Though  many  artisans  combine  for  di%*erB  objecta. 
may  reasoimbly  bo  expected  or  udvised  to  join  in  the  provision  of 
homes  for  thenwelves,  a  groat  bulk  of  especially  the  L*)ndon  }»oOf  i 
layer  of  siind,  without  at  pi*esent  any  aympUjm  of  coherence ;  and  4 
characterised  maiidy  by  the  disposition  of  sand  to  settle  doH-n  into 
lowest  holes  it  cau  find.     Often  it  can  be  extricated  and  lifteii  (rvm 
only  in  lumdfuls. 

This  fact  opens  the  door  to  a  very  useful  phase  of  minisfcration  wb 
properly  eiei-cisetl,  shall  hurt  neithmr  in  the  giving  nor  rtwiriaj?. 
mean  that  of  whidi,  in  London,  Miss  Octavia  Hiil  luis  Ijecxi  the  \ 
and  projfhctess — the  eiipei'vision  o(  vviy  choap  dwellinga  ty 
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Httv  tlie  miaistnuit  may  present  himself  or  lierself  as  a  oollector 
^Kbr  kindly  tact  do  much  to  kiudte  a  higher  sense  of  social 
^Bpg  tbe  geuuine  {KK>r.  It  iff  uot  everybody  who  can  help 
^BpHlHtioD,  or  even  in  the  vigorous  thrualinj^  forward  of  ^'reut 
but  if  any  one  wishes  to  do  good  which  shiUl  tost  tho 
doer,  and  yet  in'i'olve  no  very  long  link  between  the  act 
be  mny  try  his  hand  at  tho  HUperviaion  I  ha^t)  allndod  to. 
iion  for  such  work  is  not  any  hustlinf,'  confitlenco  and  .-i 
Bupcrvisor  ia  ahlo  to  set  others  ri;^ht,  but,  conibin&l  with 
lew  bftbitf^,  Ml  inciu*fl.blo  and  tender  shyness  which  shall 
>r  fmm  ofTenoe ;  for  it  must  be  rememliored  thut  in  idling 
\  rBpeciAlly  with  the  con.sciou8  intention  of  l»olU'riiig  their 
care  and  consideration  are  needed  than  in  vi&iting  ecpuilft 
in. 

baa  been  done  by  such  as  tliink  that  because  they  hi\ppvn 
finonoy — thonj^h,  pcrlia[is,  they  would  be  found  useless  if  tJiey 
and  pitchforked  into  the  labour  uuirkot — tlw^ynre  tliej-efoi-e 
[\\re  poople  with  the  smallest  incomes.  Tliis  hurra  has 
md  the  iudividuab*  who  may  have  btt'u  directly  subjected 
W  aiiiDonitiob.  Miiny  have  silently  contracted  a  sentiment  of 
|0  advice,  flim{>ly  because  it  hi\s  often  l^een  tendered  im]>ertinently 
elaw  bgr  self-chosen  philauthi'opists.  The  meanejst  home  is 
glishman'a  or  Englishwoman's  caftle,  though  its  defences  be  in 


0  only  one  more  word  to  odd  to  these  imperfect  sentences.  We 
picioDsly  avoid  the  cant  of  siinitAry  beneficence,  and  bear  in  mind 
^^eaid  and  done,  the  bouse  does  not  inevitably  make  the  man. 
^Bb  improvement  of  jioor  dwellings  produces  some  social  ad* 
^Bb  vbo  occupy  them  ;  but  there  are  good  people  in  ba<]  houses 
^^8  people  in  good  ones,  and  some  well  equip[tcd  and  endowed 
»ft  PBipTOiicfa  to  a  people.  There  are  influoncca  hi^er  and  more 
tax  tucb  as  Ap])eal  to  the  possession  of  a  separate  a«t  of  rooms 
fSTate  diuttbin.and  pretty  prints  upon  the  wall.  Tlie  patiiarch's 
r, Older  hpt-ciniens  of  man  than  tho  [talaco  of  the 
I  I  loself,  whom  I  imagine  to  have  been  no  mere  saint 
■riMH^  spoken  of  with  infinite  tenderness  by  One  to  whom  the 
|dMITOOga  and  the  estimates  of  social  worth  showed  themselves 
!|rjjLb*t  Aud  deepest  insight  into  man  and  his  uecessitieK. 

n.VBRY   J0NE3. 
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The  mofit  famous  of  nil  foreign  orders  of  knighthood  is  the  Golden  Fl< 
It  wftfl  founded  Yy  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Earl  of  Ht 
staled  "  the  Good,"  posaihiy  because  he  murderpd  sevem!  of  his  nwrwt 
relfttives.  However,  Philip  meant  well,  according  to  h\»  dim  notions  of 
right,  and  really  governed  his  subjects  pretty  fairly.  On  January  10, 
1429,  he  founded  the  famous  ordej*  which  is  inseparably  associated  with 
bis  name.  Some  ninety  years  after  our  Edward  III.  instituted  the  mm 
renowned  order  of  the  Garter, 

The  name  of  the  Golden  Fleece  had  a  twofold  signification.  It  metnt 
to  typify  the  spirit  of  chivalrous  adventure — of  going  into  new  landd  tf> 
conquer  new  fame — the  same  spirit  which  acttiated  the  Argonants  d 
legend,  who  went  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  But  there  was  altf 
the  religious  idea.  The  Saviour  has  been  represented  under  the  fomiflf 
a  lamb.  To  win  His  i^demption  by  **  knightly "  deed^,  in  the 
signification  of  that  noble  word,  was  obviously  an  object  of  the 
society  of  chivah-y. 

High  privilegee  were  early  conferred  on  the  Knights  of  the 
whose  number  was  originally  limited  to  thirty-one.     Wlien  the  Cotii 
of  Egmont  and  Horn  were  illegally  executed  under  the  reign  of  Philip ' 
on  account  of  the  stand  they  mado  for  the  liberties  of  their  countty, 
both  appealed  a;i;ain»t  the  sentence,  alleging,  amongst  other  reasons. 
i\A  Knights  of  the  Fleece,  they  had  the  right  to  be  tried  by  their 
knights. 

After  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  left  a  Bourbon 
throne  of  Spain,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  emperor  and  the 
of  Spain  as  to  which  of  them  had  the  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  ord< 
The  question  is  an  extremely  complicated  one.     The  Emperor 
VI.,  as  heir  male  of  the  U.ipsburgs,  might  fairly  claim  the  knigbt 
heritage  as  bis  right.     On  the  other  hand,  PhOip  of  BouHwu  mij 
descent  through  an  heiress,  and  plead  that  in  Spain  and  the  Low 
the  Salic  law  had  never  been  recognised.    The  matter  was  finnllv 
through  treaty,  the  emperor  and  the  King  of  Si>aiD  being  reco^ifcdi 
joint  grand  masters  of  the  order,  with  ecjual  power  to  name  kni 
The  Austrian  and  Spanish  badges  of  the  order  are  almost,  thoi 
quite,  identical  in  form.     Kach  has  the  well-known  collar  of 
flint-stones,  with  the  typical  device,  "Ante  ferit  qnam  fltimma  mic 
though  the  nobler  legend  runs — "Pretium  non  vile  labonim." 

The  Archdukes  cf  Austria  and  the  Infants  of  Spain  are  a11,u  a 
Knights  of  tbg  Fleece.     In  later  years  the  order  has  l>een  conferred  wi 
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to  hemldfl  have  appeared  undue  freedom.  For  instance,  on 
who  wftB  not  even  •*  noble/'  and  indeed  hixd  the  sole  merit  of 
dent  of  the  Franch  Republic,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men 
Then  it  was  that  political  oddity  calle<l  the  Spanisli  Republic, 
towed  Ujo  distinction  of  the  little  red  collar  riband  on  M.  ^Tiiers. 
by  the  way,  while  figuring  aa  Amadeus  I.  of  Spain, 
distiiigui^lied  Ca&tilian  nobleman,  who  returned  the 
without  A  word.  It  ia  a  waste  of  words  to  charaoteiiae  the 
of  tliis  grandee  as  it  daservee.  Why  the  foreign  house  of  Savoy 
1»  leas  entitled  to  respect  than  the  foreign  house  of  France  it  would 
rolt  to  explain. 
Prince  of  Wales  \a  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece — the  only 
who  enjoys  that  distinction.  The  Spanish  order  was  con- 
hiffl  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  the  Auntrian  some  time  later. 
0g  ago  it  wa.s  whispered  that  His  Catholic  Majesty  was  rather 
for  an  exchange  of  ribands  l»etween  the  courts  of  S.  Ildefonso 
James*.  He  wanted  the  Gaiier  for  himself,  and  would  have  con- 
FlMoe  on  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  or  on  Prince  Albert  Victor 
Qi»^pi*rhAps  on  both — to  secure  for  himself  the  most  oovete^l  of  all 
tiouH,  witliout  which  no  sovereign  feels  that  hebelongi^  to  the  inner 
fcf  royalty. 

the  old  Court  of  France  still  existing,  and  Henry  V.  determined 
tAin  tlve  old  orders,  that  of  the  Holy  (ihost  would  come  next  in 
t-o  the  Golden  Fleece.     The  onler  is  not  actually  extinct,  for 
naturally  always  Grand  Master,  and  the  Duke  of  Nemoura  is 
knight — the  last  surviving  one.     The  last  hut  one,  the  Duke 
rtemart,  died  a  few  yearn  ajcro. 

order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  founded  till  the  sixteenth 
jr,  bnt  it  very  soon  attained  to  almost  the  prestige  of  the  more 
institutions.  It  was  conferred  on  ccc1eKia.<;tics  as  well  as  laymen  ; 
Nflhopy  accused  of  some  high  misdemeanour,  and  commanded  in 
to  deUver  up  his  blue  rilmnd  (blue  was  the  colour  of  the 
not  afraid  to  n'ply,  *'  Take  not  thou  thy  Holy  Spirit  from 


age,  a  marshal  of  Franco,  a  notorious  trimmer  in  |)oUticR, 
amnsement  tn  his  friends  by  the  nice  .scruples  which  marked 
during  the  events  of  July  and  August,  1830.  "  But/'  ex- 
on  olil  T>eg{timi8t  marqul*^,  aghast,  '*  is  this  true  they  tell  me, 
artually  called  cm  the  Dnke  of  Orleans  1 "  **  It  ia  true,**  answered 
"  but  r  WH8  «;arefiil  to  wovr  my  blue  riliand  when  I  called." 
abdication  of  Charles  X.  nominations  to  the  order  ceased,  as 
tbose  to  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  Loui»-Philippo  contented  him- 
apbolding  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
I  motft  popular  of  modern  decorations  was  instituted  by  Napoleon  I. 
wan  still  First  (VniHul,  The  intention  was  suflSciently  obvious. 
of  bereilitary  uristi^cracy  had  been  too  discredxtM  m  ¥tuw(^  ^^ 


^ 
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ibe  sy&tom  to  be  rorivod.     The  noxt  f>08Riblo  chock  A^nst 
vroH  on  nriHtocracy  tlie  members  of  which  Kbould  be  named  for  lifo. 
I'Vonch  Boem  to  Lavo  acccptod  tbo  creation  of  this   •  ' 

without  mnch  diiTicult)'.     They  had  the  wit  to  perceive  .  J  ooll 

itself  militate  against  tho  principle  of  equality.  No  one  was  bom  villi 
a  right  to  the  order ;  any  citizen  might  hope  to  attain  it ;  no  man  conld 
bequeath  it  to  his  deecendanU. 

The  order  originnlly  contdsted  of  four  classes,  afterwards  of  five,  Um 
nmnber  at  which  it  now  standa.  There  are — Isty  the  Knigbto  Gru^ 
Crocs ;  Snd,  Grand  Officers ;  3rd,  Commanders ;  4U],  Officers  ;  5th,  simple 
Knights  or  Chevaliers.  When  Napoleon  lirst  establifihod  the  or^ 
(1802)  the  concordat  with  Rome  hod  not  yet  been  signed.  In  fact  tki 
Christian  calendar  was  only  re-introduced  on  January  1, 1806. 
Grand  "  Cross "  were  impossible  at  that  epoch ;  imd  Knights  Gi 
*'  £agle  "  was  the  original  designation  of  members  of  tho  first  gni4o  a 
the  legion.     To  this  day,  the  so-called  "  cross  "  is  a  star  of  five  rays. 

Considerable  discussion  arose,  on  the  formation  of  tho  order*  as  to  th« 
oolouT  of  the  riband.  Napoleon  was  for  white,  probably  beo&iia»  o 
state  occoidonH  he  loved  to  dvess  in  scarlet,  and  saw  how  happy  wonM  \» 
the  contrast  between  the  two  ooloui-a.  It  was  represented  to  him,  boff- 
ever,  that  white  was  preeminently  the  colour  of  the  exiled  housa  Ii 
Beems  difficiUt  to  imagine  why  Bonaparte  should  have  hesitated  to 
the  colour  when  he  had  usurped  the  tlirone.  The  fact  remains  tliat 
did  hesitate.  lie  then  suggested  red,  and  was  met  with  the  ob]< 
that  rod  was  tbo  rt^volutionajy  colour.  The  First  Consul  now  grew 
of  tlie  discuftsion  ;  he  never  could  lu-gue  calmly  for  long.  Maybe  he 
too  busy.  Piluf!  wan  the  colour  of  most  uniforms  in  tbo  French  arm^r,! 
red  would  do  capitally  as  a  contract ;  so  red  was  chosen. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Second  Empire  the  Legion  of  Honour 
sistod  of  some  60,000  persona.    Within  a  few  monthij  of  the  proclami 
of  tho  Third  Republic,  the  National  Assembly  passed  a   law  imi 
certain  restrictions  on  the  creation  of  fresh  members.     By  the  pi 
clause  it  was  cnax^tod  that  only  one  member  should  be  named  to  fill 
two  vacancies. 

In  speaking  of  the  numbers  of  the  Lc^fion,  one  onght  to  bear  a 
two  facts  in  mind.    France  has  no  peerage  officially  i-ecognised,  or 
age ;  while  the  conferring  of  knighthood  would  be  a  ceremony 
unintelligiblo  to   the  majority  of  educated  Frenchmen.     Sereral 
fashions  in  which  the  British  Sovereign  delights  to  honour  her  lit^n* 
by  making  them  honorary  Privy  Counciliors,  or  of  '*  her  Counsel  h 
in  the  law,"  are  wholly  unknown  to  our   neighboura.     The  ''i 
and  after  it,  the  successive  grades  of  the  LiOgion,  are  the  sole 
with  which  France  can  rewai-d  the  most  illustrious  of  her  eons;  thr  t 
outward  and  visible  rewai-dii.     Praise    to  (he  living  and  pf&thumi 
renown  she  accords  more  generously  than  any  other  nation  ;  and  it 
empty  phraae  that  is  inscribed  on  ihe/a^ad«  of  tho  Pantheon,  and 
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^Bpotttivie  generation  remember  that  to  gveni  mrn  the  fatherland 
H^lMm  ifl  gTBtoful. 

Iworlli  noting,  too,  Ihat  wc  Kn^liah  seem  to  have  acquired,  in 
of  dccoTAtions,  tho  Appetite  that  oomos  from  oAtinfr,  Every  one 
tho  icti>ry  of  tbn  Britisli  iimboBsa^Ior  who  appeared  at  a  conferenoe 
»  "  filed  colleagues ;  and  how  a  fool 

ud.  thinking  he  hail  "80ore<loff" 
y ;  And  how  tiio  J^'irmohmjin  contente<l  himaelf  with  remarking 
Kngliahmau's  dre^s   wn8  oertmnly  very  neat.     But  we   have 
&il  that.     Loni  Dufleriot  in  fidl  dress,  would  wear  three  stars; 
and  Odd  \i\y  piece.     We  have  a  peifect  cx>nstolla- 

aud  ImiM.'ii '  ill  these  day* — from  the  Garter  cou- 

gr  weaith  to  the  Victoria  Cross  conferred  for  valour. 
it  muftt  be  admitted  that  all  our  G.C.B.'s,  G.C.H.X.'h,  <J^,,  put 
wonUl  not  ef^oal  in  number  the  knightuof  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
AgUTM  are  not  quite  so  disprojiortionate  sis  mi^ht  be  imagined. 
lOB  of  Wales  ia  naturalJy  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion,  as  he  is 
Cro»  of  evcrytiiing  else  under  the  sun.  Tlie  Duke  of  Cambndge 
oyi»  • '  ihotiou.     Very  few  Frenchmen,  indecnl,  enjoy  tho  dis- 

{»  hnlf  corrospondfl  to  it)  of  (Jrau*!  Cross  of  tho  Bath. 

t  thrm  .^halH  AlaoSIahon  and  Canrobert,  and   Princo 

n<  Old  i  '<  '..-.<  i  ^()t  it  after  the  fall  of  MalakolT,  and  was  so  proud 
looour  that  for  some  time  after  he  waa  wont  to  sign  "  Pelisaier, 

iiapa,  after  aU,lUie  rough  soldier  meant  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
bia  country.  If  fio,  a  ynnid  iteig^icur  of  the  time  of  Lotiia  XJV, 
Darcsly  have  conceived  a  more  delicate  one. 
baulgw  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  legion  linve  been  pretty 
MUght  aAer  by  foi^igners,  L*%*en  by  Engliahmen.  It  is  related 
merchant,  who  had  rendered  some  service  to Kapoloon  IIL, 
waa  invited  by  that  prince  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Fontainebleau. 
ba  aunahant  took  hih  leave,  the  Emperor  asked  him  whether  he 
A  of  aonriiX}  to  him  in  nay  way.  ''  May  it  please  Your  Majesty,** 
tiie  guest,  "  1  should  like — the  Legion  of  Honour."  Re- 
national  liabit  of  ahrugging  hia  fthouldcrs — ever  so  slightly 
that  he  ahould  lie  most  happy  to  give  him  tho  Cross. 
h*  added,  *'  that  your  (iovnmmont  did  not  allow  you  to 
decorations.  However,  if  you  can  make  it  right  with  the 
Adninifttration,  you  are  heartily  welcome.      Meanwhile  you 

I  nt"  •'  •■  you  a  Cro*^  of  the  legion  worn  by  my  uncle, 

o^  V  "    tSo  sayinc;,  the  Kmperor  w«nt  to  a  drawar 

flittered  on  thft  Maralial's 
I  MO  :  grave  o*  wcit*  his  ffnilta. 

II L  always  showed  himsi>lf  a  gentluman. 
Lef^n  of  ilononr  ha«  thi*  agreo«ble   pecidiorily,  that   it  la 
by  ponaiona — in   th9  caee  of  military  knigli\£,     K  \Abaix 
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chevalier  i-ec^ves  250  fr&nca  a  year:  a  Grand  Oron  5,000.  H* 
Chancellorship  of  the  oixler  is  a  very  Fnug  berth  indeed.  Beadei  i 
fine  inoome,  the  C^nc«llor  hax  liandfiome  a]»Lrtmentfi  rent  fn^  ind 
**  perqtiifidtes."  Of  course,  the  post  in  f^ncvuWy  bestowed  ou  an  old 
boldier:  though  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  it  «u 
given  to  an  emiueut  clei'gymnu  whom  it  had  been  found  difficolt  to  put 
in  any  other  place.  The  porter  of  the  palace  caaseil  Bome  aTnturmmi 
by  addreaaing  the  Abb^,  on  his  official  cntry^  in  the  sot  pbraae  which 
had  nsed  towards  successive  captains  of  great  fame  :  '*  Yon  htve 
to  command,  Marshal :  it  will  be  my  business  to  obey.** 

There  is  one  other  French  order  of  importance  :  the  militair  m 
It  i.s  of  gold,  encircled  in  silver,  and  suspended  by  a  short  rih«ii 
green  and  yellow.     Coveted  almost  aa  much  as  our  Victoria  OrOA, 
numbers  have  been  extended  so  as  to  include  ci^'ilians  :  the  p: 
being  one  of  the  latter  to  every  two  soldiers  or  sailors.     When 
bad  been  for  some  time  a  Marshal  of  France,  and  Grand  CroM  of 
Legion  of  Honour,  he  received  the  military  medal  :  a  graceful 
ment,  which  waa  meant  to  indicate  that  the  cup  of  his  honours  wasfi 
and  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  his  imperial  master  but  to  ^ve 
the  remainder  of  the  lesser  decoratiouB. 

The   iiriucipal  Anstiian  Orders,  iifler  the  Fleeoe,  are  the  Mihi 
Order  of  "Maria  Theresa,"  founded  by  that  princess  in  1757;  of 
Btephen/'  by  the  wirae  Sovereign,  in  1764;  of  "Leopold"  (1 
"Iron  Crown"  (founded  by  Nn]>oleon,  as  King  of  Italy,  and 
liflhed  by  Fi*ancis  I.  of  Austi-ia  in  1816) ;  Order  of  "  Francis  J 
(1849)  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Order  of  the  Stiuxed  t-ross  (' 
Hoike)  for  ladies.     Those  who  are  in  the  inner  circle  of  Englihb 
know  full  well  the  value  that  is  attached  to  the  Royal  Order  of  V 
and  Albert :  but  English  ladies  can  be  happy  enough  without  it 
Austrian   "court-capable"    princess    would    hardly   consider  that 
coronet  fitted  her  comfortably  without  the  Stan-ed  Cross  to  matdiit 

Austrian  orders  are  freely  bestowed  ;  for  an  excellent  reaaOD. 
House  of  Hap8burg*I/>rrainc  hn&  little  else  to  give.     An  English 
man  once  called  on  a  foreign   General,  who  was  his  friend,  and 
him  in  boistertius  spirits.     **  Geoi^e,"  exclaimed  the  soldiw,  ' 
given  me  the  Elizabeth  "  I  (a  minor  military  decoration).     The 
man  offered  formal  congratulations;  but  knowing  something  of  the 
tive  eignificanoe  of  ordi*r8,  and  remembering  that,  aa  it  was,  the  0< 
could  Bcarcely  find  room  on  his  coat  for  the  many  atars  and  cnitfM 
had  won,  wore  a  somewhat  puzzled  look.     **  I  see  you  don't  und 
the  Gonoral  suddenly  cried  out;  *'my  dear  fellow,  tliry've  gi«B 
the  last  remaining  order  :  the  next  time  they  mxuit  out  with  tJtivir 
boxes,  which  are  aa  good  aa  money."  * 

The  principal  Prussian  order  ia  that  of  the  Black  Eaglet,  to « 

*  Bluclier  in  sometimw  citvd  u  the  lieru  of  Uiis  &accdot«,  Docudiluai  B 
■omotimei  Lildore. 
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DiiJce  of  Connaught.  At  Prince 
jBopoUl'B  next  visit  to  Berlin,  ho  loo  will  receive  the  Ubtinction — not 
no  to  be  despised.  The  Black  Kngle  was  founded  by  FrodoHc,  £Iector 
f  Brmndsnbarg,  on  hia  assuming  i\w  Htylo  of  King  of  Prusaiaj  &a 
^Pindaric  I."  (January  18,  1701).  Frederic  the  Groat,  after  the  con- 
|«art  of  SUestA,  mnde  the  Archblsliop  of  Bresliiu  a  Knight  of  ihe  Order. 
rho  first  time  Frederic  wim  defeated  by  the  Austrian^,  this  raah  prelate 
feUidj  plucked  the  btar  of  the  Black  E^igle  from  his  breast,  and  flung 
^^  the  p^und.  Frederic  won  a  battle  soon  after ;  and  the  Archbialiop 
fiw  in  hill  power.  But  the  King  took  no  further  notice  of  His  Grace's 
totion  than  to  obeerve  "  he  was  like  all  the  rest." 

TV  Bed  Eagle  is  to  the  Bkck  what  the  Bath  is  to  the  Garter.     The 
bmsr  are  conferred  for  merit :    the  latter  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
uf  birth,  backed  by  respectability  of  conduct. 
Order  of  Merit  (civil  division)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting. 
Knights  elect  members  with  the  approbation  of  the  King :  tbougli, 
if  His  Majesty's  pleasure  is  virtually  paramount.    Most  English- 
will  be  of  opinion  that  Prussia  shows  catholicity  as  well  as  excel- 
of  taste  in  having  chosen  two  men  so  great,  and  yet  so  diverse  in 
Rspect,  as  Macaulay  and  Cai'Iyle,  to  bo  members  of  her  literary 
iartislio  Senate. 

famous  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross  was  founded  by  King  Frederic 
m  III.  in  1813 — in  the  very   midst  of  the  death-sti*uggle  with 
At  that  time  some  Prussian  ladies  vowed  that  they  would 
but  Knights  of  the  Iron  Cross ;  and  one  lady  at  least  was  true 
oath.     She  received  numerous  and  advantagectis  offers  of  mar- 
aud declined  them  all  because  the  rL^piisite  condition  had  not  been 
8kti»  it  was  who,  in  the  dark  hour  uf  her  country's  fate,  cast 
to  see  what  she  might  do  to  serve  her  people.     Money  was 
afaore  all  things :  that  she  well  understood.     And  as  she  liad  no 
f^'  ^.>ht  her  of  ber  beautiful  hair;  and  went  and  sold  it, 

"y  into  the  national  fund, 
boasts  the  Orders  of  St.  Andrew  (founded  by  Peter  the  Great 
>ft) — the  Kossian  Garter ;  St  Catherine,  by  the  same  prince  (for 
St    Alexander  Newaki,   also  by   Peter;   the  White   Kugle,  a 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Ladihiaua  IV.  in  1325  j  the 
.   .  ' .  .  _i:in  order,  the  sovei«ignty  of  which  has  descended  to 
from  the  House  of  Sleswick-Holsteiu ;  the  Hi.  Stanislaus;  the 
and  the  St.  Wludimir. 
do  QOt  uoderstauil  laughter  on  the  subject  of  tinseL  At  the 
of  t}iis  oentury,  a  Muscovlto  i-evicw  gravely  conipareil  the 
of  a  oouple  of  [*oetaster^,  and  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the 
on  tbo  strength  of  tiie  fact  Umt  ho  had  been  i1ecorate<l  with  nine 
vbflnu  tha  other  had  received  hot  seven.     This  may  be  styled 
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Apropos : — After  tLo  cao^itucy  of  the  DeoembriifCs  (IS^)  baii  xp^q 
pat  dowu,  a  young  man  waa  being  tried  before  %  cx3fnrt-in«rtuL  "Die 
poor  lad,  who  really  meant  no  harm  to  nnyboily,  but  bad  ati&ply  lltf 
mififortunc  to  be  a  fool,  cod  Id  Hud  no  happier  way  of  defendtng  himftif 
than  to  cite  passagoe  from  Milton,  Locke,  and  Benthiun,  in  vindicfttkiB 
of  tho  presumed  rieht8  of  humanity.  The  (icneral  who  preaidAd  leokad 
half  mournfully^  half  comically  at  tho  prisoner,  and  at  length  ddiiRBrri 
him^lf  to  thifl  cfibct : — **  Young  man,  I  see  you  have  read  many  boob 
written,  I  doubt  not,  by  clever  men.  8till,  they  did  not  tmdc 
tliot  it  is  necessary  to  believo  in  God^  and  to  be  loyal  to  one's 
^ow,  see  to  what  these  books  have  brought  you.  There  are  you.  in 
mel&noholy  potdtion :  and  now,  look  at  me."  So  saying,  the 
placed  hiji  band  on  an  embroidered  coat,  thickly  ndomed  with  decon- 
tions.     The  stx^ry  is  Ku&Ht&u  :  but  there  is  a  spice  of  truth  it. 

Tho  present  writer  wishes  he  could  continue  the  story  in  th© 
fashion,  and  tell  how  the  General  was  obliged  to  pass  sentence  of' 
but  recommended  a  free  pardon.     Unfortunately,  evidenra  is 
The  odds  are  even  against  the  Oeneral's  having  been  a  man  of  wit 
Few  other  foreign  orders  are  worth  mentioning;  though  Iherti 
few,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  which  confer  some  digtinctwn 
the  wearer  :  notably  tlmt  of  **  Charles  III."  of  Spain  ;  "  St.  Jauiishi 
of  the  extinct  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  "*  the  Golden  Spur,** 
St.  Sylvester,  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  "  Lion  and  Hun  "  of  Persia. 

Thia  last  order  was  created  in  1808,  as  a  measure  of  propitiatian 
wards  England.     The  King  of  Persia  of  the  day  had  fouiided  an 
honour  of  the  French,  when  ho  had  i*eason  to  think  that  Napoleon 
all-powerful.     As  soon  as  the  Shah  discovered  that  he  had  call 
somewhat  amisH,  he  instituted  a   now  otxler   to   please,  as  be 
deemed,  the  enemies  of  tho   French  Enipwor.     The  "  Lion  and 
which  was  nuggestod  by  Sir  John  Midcolm  during  hit<  mission  to Telu 
has  this  ]>ecuUarity,  that  when  it  Is  conferred  on  a  foreign  officer  b«i 
entitled  to  wcai'  tho  insignia  of  the  higher  groiles  of  thf  order  w 
rises  in  rank  in  hin  own  country.     A  bimplo  knighthood  m.'iy  havs 
confeiTcd  on  a  capbiin  :  should  he  rise  to  bo  a  genera),  be  may  wolt 
ribbon  and  sUu*  of  Grnnd  Ci'oss. 
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Sieve  "  is  a  very  olil-fasUionedf  rather  rustic  phrase,  but  there 
ving  upon  it  in  our  homely  tongue  for  telling  what  happens 
tho  mutual  charm  of  the  sexes  starts  into  play  between  two 
The  event  itself  has  always  maintained  a  primitive  aimplidty, 
ftly  ayllableBbefittingly  relating  it  keep  fresh  from  generation 
a  bit  of  ancient  boi^terousnesa  that  they  have.  No  one 
speak  them  or  hear  them  without  a  smile.  The  mirthfulnees 
pr»sion  seems  to  lie  in  its  verbal  violence,  which  somehow  hints 
B  eheepiflknett  iu  thi*  jmrtieH.  Wlioaever  this  phrase  is  used  of 
'buman  beittgs,  it  is^  in  fact,  known  that  tliey  have  been  carried 
ken  poasoBsiou  of,  iwuhi  fools  of  by  a  natural  weakness,  which 
b  everybody  in  turn.  It  must  be  the  uflbrding  a  new  proof  of 
bitibleness  of  love  that  makes  the  joke;  fur  all  other  laaguag«8 
IS  our  own  introduce  a  prt-ci[titouB,  headlong  word  in  thtdr  moot 
kscription  of  the  occurrence. 

^^■ying  that  the  common  judgment  everywhere  in  its  most 
pBc  will  have  it  that  the  very  beginning  of  love  is  a  catastrophe. 
bough  the  whole  world  is  forced  to  wttnesH  to  the  fatal  serious- 
afftiir,  by  a  htrange  liijht-heartednesa  all  men  and  women  make 
the  couple  to  whom  it  has  happened,  and  who  are  con- 
moment  standing  in  the  worst  jeopardy  of  fortooo, 
le  coarse  of  thcii-  life  risked  on  the  peribi  of  a  more  or  leas 
ice,  can  only  bo  grave  alwut  it  between  themsclvcH,  and  when 
qTiito  Apart.     Lot  them  admit  any  third  person  into  a  know- 
juatter,  and  iusUutly  they  must  themselves  treat  it  as  a  joke. 
}iAvt}  shamefacedly  to  hurry  to  join  in  the  laughter  which  is 
at  thfir  cost.     The   poet8,  it  is  tiiie,  e.-tpecially  the 
ways  in  IcAgne  with  the  lovers — being  indeed,  except- 
y  the  fthort<»t  intervals  of  luxurious  despair,  reckouable  con- 
ly  uuooig  Uicm — try  to  keep  a  solemn  face  in  speaking  of  love, 
tiicae  queer  individuals  can  do  it.     According  to  them,  nothing 
worid  ought  to  1*0  80  patheticiilly  interesting  as  a  couple  of 
In  one  of  their  uttitudcH  of  mutual  enchantment.     It  is, 
for  the  faricfosb  instant  that  the  pools  and  artists  can, 
leeep  sepjirutc  persons,  or  at  most  solitary  youthful  pain, 
of  grmvity  upou  this  topic.     Tito  great  exjterienced  publio 
ofps  to  age  porpettially  laughing  at  love   iu  one  unitod 
dflv  indeed,  a  grc^it  part  of  tbo  Mtiinding  challenge  to  mirth 
att<!mpt  to  make  the  thing  seem  scrioas. 
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At  iirst  Ri^ht,  thoro  cortainly  is  somothing  ptuzlinf;  in  U10  Uti  tikil 
in  a  world  philoaoplncally  reputed  to  be  so  sad  as  this  one  is,  the  Bust 
iiufxirtant  aflViir  in  it  should  l»e  imivei-sally  laugliable.  But  there  is  oa 
doulitijig  it.  Ifl  tliere  any  ono  who  can  |>o38ibly  behold  a  couple  of  lovws 
absorbed  in  reciprocal  endearmeats  without  being  amused  by  the  sight  t 
Ktcq  where  the  infatuation  has  the  best  of  auspices  j  where  yoath  and 
beauty  softeu,  or  it  uuiy  be  uutumlly  embellish,  the  eagerness ;  iwd  4 
the  preposterous  overstross  of  mutual  i>ersonal  admixHtion  in  Tuadcali 
less  absurd  by  grace  of  speech  and  elegance  of  manner^  a  spectator  is 
obliged  to  smile,  llioso  who  have  themselves  already  fully  gone  thron, 
the  experience,  and  with  whom  it  has  tamed  out  ill,  can  laugh  cyni 
if  they  like,  but  laugh  in  ono  way  or  another  e\^rybody  mu>tt.  In 
very  manners  and  procedure  of  love  there  13  inescapable  dxx)l]eT7; 
formii  are  so  primitive  that  everybody  is  aware  it  is  the  most  tmiii 
joke  of  all  that  is  being  carried  on.  A  male  arm  around  a  female  w; 
is  to  any  strange  observer  the  one  lasting  comic  attitude  of  the 
Nothing  but  the  most  infantile  yeai-s  in  the  tiniest  of  couples  can 
those  detected  in  it  from  being  aware  that  they  are  humiliatinglydt 
ing ;  and  then,  indeed,  by  some  odd  contrariety  of  feeling,  tears  may 
staitcxl  instead  of  laughter.  One  or  other  sort  of  hysterics  it  is  son  to 
prompt.  But  if  the  piiir  of  embracers  are  past  youthfulnees,  then  tltf< 
spectacle  becomes  faix;ical.  A  little  obesity  i^  all  that  is  needed  at  us, 
age  to  make  the  beholding  wildJy  titillating,  unless  the  amusement  m 
carries  through  some  unhappy  stirring  of  disgust.  In  this  way  every 
is  made  ridiculous  in  turn  by  love;  but  what  a  dull  world  it  would 
with  no  love-making  going  forward  in  it !  By  means  of  this  lac 
behaviour  of  wooers,  the  human  scone  is  kept  filled  in  all  its  comers 
nooks  with  cheaply-offered  humorous  idylls.  You  can  catch  glimpM 
them  fi-om  out  of  the  very  thick  of  busine&s,  from  off  the  most 
highways  of  life;  and  the  sight  always  refreshes.  For  ono  thing,  ntti 
the  watcliing  nor  the  enacting  of  the  play  tasks  observera  or  ucton 
the  lea&t.  A  blush  is  enough  to  give  its  fun  ;  when  the  situation 
most  critical,  a  stammer  is  the  piquantest  of  jokes ;  a  little  £entiia< 
attitudinising  is>  all  the  business  needed  ;  the  detection  of  a  covert  grip  d 
the  hands  between  the  half-hiding  pair,  or  even  the  casuiU  witnessing  of  > 
look  of  languish,  will  serve  as  a  climax,  causing  no  end  of  perfect  mirlb 
in  any  number  of  sly  onlookers.  It  is  owing  to  everybody  at  some  tioir 
taking  part  iu  the  comedy  that  all  can  bo  easily  fulluw  and  andentanil  ii 
seen  by  momentary  glimpses,  listened  to  by  snatchas,  no  matter  htf 
hastily,  at  any  stage  of  its  progress.  There  is  no  one  who  cannot  tanaa 
the  plot.  Even  the  youngest  innocents  are  found  to  have  picknl  up 
fragments  of  the  traditionary  words  and  gestures,  '•  ■' 
tteem,  to  learn  them  as  early  as  the  fii'st  dalliances  l  i 

Ho  far,  we  have  been  speaking  quite  generiilly;  treating  of  low 
in  the  abstract,  as  ono  mi^ht  say.     But  if  you  go  to  indiWdua! 
puzzle  of  falling  in  love  grows  moi-o  and  more  prepostoruutdy  entoi 
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■o  owing  to  itd  Vteing  utterly  impoastble  to  nnderstaml 
evm  ID  the  most  guiiiiioo  irLstances  of  all,  any  particular  couplo 
dimwn  toother  with  such  violence.     For  the  moat  parfc»  ihpy  thoui- 
arc  thi.*  rcry  laat  people  to  know  any  <le6nitc  rotytou  for  it.     Soino 
liQ  igonly  half  thmkingthe  nuxtter  out  may,  perhaps,  raochanically 
"  reciprocal  di&covery  of  boniity  1  "     But  the  csi^ios  in  which  that 
bfi  hAd  to  apply  Hit*  by  no  means  the  most  RU-iking  examples  of  fnll* 
loTVL    It  b  true  no  one  exiictly  knows  what  is  and  what  is  not 
to  floine  eye»  ;  but  ufisuredly  many  of  those   persona  who  caa 
and  ctta  feel  the  infatuation  to  its  full  height  ai-e  not  to  the  public 
V«nn«(«  and  AdonUas.     In  fact,  if  beauty  wob  indisponsuble,  some 
I  of  tts  would  be  safe.     No;  here,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  laughter,  you 
OOOMt  upon  a  real  mystery  ;  which  is  continually  proaentcd  afresh  in  each 
It  ia  not,  after  all,  very  dtffienlt  to  understand   in   a 
gnunX  way  why  the  Ijehaviour  of  lovers  should  sot  ail  lieholdets 
•e  {nncy-fne  agog  with  merriment. 

ib»  first  place,  the  leisurely,  lackadaisical  demeanour  which  the 

ly-«vorted  paint  all  agree  in  putting  on  for  tho  luckily  btief 

m  Meo  by  everybody  else  who  at  the  moment  doea  not  i^haro  the 

Jiiaauj  to  lie  iu  no  way  suited  to  the  work-a-Uay  condition  uf  thiN 

Lovers,  just  to  gaze  uninterruptedly  into  each  other'H  eyes,  would 

a  tiiought  leave  the  lieldtf  untitled  and  pooh-pooh  with  impatience 

ir  hint  of  a  harrefrt  being  needful ;  factoricH  might  stand  fltilJ  and 

bo  for  ever  abut  while  they  followed  no  other  businoss  tbaa  the 

loil  of  plucking  flowers  for  each  other  in  the  day,  and  wandering  in 

oooplcR  at  night  under  moonlit  ski(>^.    There  may  bo  »ome«hpro 

planet  in  which  it  is  possible  no  to  ftpend  life  unbrokenly,  but 

tkii  one.     If  nature   hod  not  craftily  mixed  all  ago«  in  each 

I,  but  left  OS  jiut  once  all  young  together,  Imlf  ayear  of  uni- 

lov^making  would  ruin  the  globe.     It  ia  coiiser|ucnUy  clear  tliat 

ooeeding  ha^  in  it  the  unavuidable  abvurdity  of  not  being  ablo  tci 

and  altboogh  each  two  persons  who  are  smitten  ere  vagunly  awure 

holding  good  of  othent,  Ktiil  they  believe  that  it  is  certainly  to  go 

in  tbeir  own  ca»e  for  ever.    AH  the  rest  know  that  it  cannot,  and 

most  pvHbroe  laugk  se  tliey  Ibreoaet  tbe  tafatqaled  fmir'n  awakbig  in 

In  rtaj  doac  connartioo  with  tills  attiee  lor  birth,  tltereaHsea 

.    Hw  eanflm  of  loren  vbo  at  finl  «»>»  of  Dacaal^y  kmow 

of  ooe  aaoCber  but  tJie  adonr  of  tbejr  eomplexkn,  tbeir  elaftare, 

■ound  of  Toaoe,  or  a  (cw  tricks  of  bodily  bearing,  protafiily  valoe  aacb 

Tf  on  no  olber  gronads  tbaa  tlMaeUirialonaif  atapeswoa 

vbicb  0v«7body  else  caa  cJsarly  am  ia  riJifiikiMly 

'  eaperimeed  persoa,  na  maUer  to  wUfib  aaa  ba  or  i 

onle  tno  lateer  pnels,  tbat  no  bumaa  beli^  can,  1^  seta  ffMsoa  of 

Ker  height,  bne  of  akia«  and  ityie  of  walkb^  be  poaaiMy  vcntb  to 

half  of  wbsA  Mc^  of  tbe  ddaded  coopk  thinks  for  tba  tia*  belflg 

» other  woold  ba  ch»p  mL    Tba  (iiiliitiii  ata  wtmnpmaA^ 
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to  chuckle  beforehand  at  this  further  prospect  of  a  wide-eyed  unueoat 
which  lies  before  the  lovers. 

This  will,  perhaps,  serve  as  a  preliiuin&iy  statement  of  the 
fihCts ;  but  wc  want  to  try  to  get  below  them.     The  first  qnestbn 
rtarU  itself  Ia,  How  is  it  that  every  couple,  on  being  tlruwn  togethrriB 
this  si)0cia.l  way  of  bodily  attraction,  fall  into  the  huge  mistake  of  sach  i 
mutujil  over-estimate  of  each  other's  worth  1     It  is  into  the  puitle 
Uiia  euforceil  silliness  of  judging  by  personal  aspect   merely  that 
want  to  inquiru  a  little  in  this  paper. 

Tho  philosophera,  a»  beiila  them — since  to  account  for  everrthing 
their  projier  business — have  a  suggestion  to  offer.     Physiological  rewoft 
thoy  hint,  are  at  the  bottom  of  these  bodily  affinities,  these  apontiuMon 
preferences.     One  human  frame,  for  its  own  fit  complementing,  iuitoi«Hy 
develops  a  special  lesthetic  in  respect  of  another  of  the  opposito  iei; 
the  admimtion  for  a  distinct  kind  of  complexion,  and  for  one  of  tkj 
classifiable  types  of  face  and   £gure,  being  decided  Euid  prompted 
oocult  sensory  stirrings.     If  you  argue  the  question  in  the  high  pi 
Bophic  manner,  it  does  aocm  likely  tliat,  for  practical  objects 
with  the  preservation  and  full  diversifying  of  these  physical 
tics  in  the  race,  tliore  would  be  some  physiologically-acting  bodily 
clivities  of  the  sort.     The  diverting  astonishment  begins  so  soon  as; 
try  to  apply  in  iwiiticxilar  cases  the  two  or  three  wide  generalii 
which  swm  to  be  pointed  to.     For  instimce,  thei'e  is  a  faint  presit 
expectation  that  very  tall  persons  will  marry  very  short  ones; 
again,  ligbt-coruplexioned  i»ersons  aro  supposed  to  be  attracted  by 
skins,  the  latter  in  tm-n  j»refeiTing  blondes.     But,  then,  so  many  sre 
exceptions  to  these  rules  that  it  is  found  to  Ijc  quite  impossible  to 
according  to  them  the  sti-ikiug  of  the  infatuation  in  any  separate 
Moreover,  these  great  antithetical  classifications  of  stature  and 
plexion  ai'e  not  generally  aitplicable,     Tlicy  could  at  most  only  rcfe 
extremes.     The  bulk  of  \w  are  necessarily  of  medium    height,  and 
mixed,  if  not  middle,  tints  j  condemned  from  the  start  not  to  be  stribflj 
in  any  vivid,  aui>crior,  excelling  way.     For  any  e^^planation  of  the  arte? 
of  physiological  alEnities  between  mem1:)er&  of  the  common  crowd  p^ 
have,  therefore,  to  take  the  inquiry  still  more  in  detail. 

It  is  very  eui-ious,  when  doing  so,  to  note  how  small  a  portion  rf 
personal  appearance  can  suffice  to  decide  tho  IkxIHv  infatuation  beti 
the  sexes.  There  seems  to  be  uo  doubt  that  in  some  instances  a  pcirl 
eyes  have  been  fragment  enough  of  it  to  attract  fatally  ;  or,  fori 
that  can  be  conclusively  made  out,  a  mere  roll  or  languishing  timi  of  i 
has  served.  That  is,  all  defect  in  tho  rtst  of  the  face  and  forto  cmnW_ 
overlooked  in  the  dazzle  of  two  tiny  orbs  flash  ingly  set  between  cheekai 
forehead.  Any  colour  is  able  to  oxert  a  like  fascination  over  ths 
in  whom  it  effectively  stirs  admiration.  That,  of  course,  is  partcf  tf* 
physiological  case,  as  the  philosophers  frame  it.  In  each  \mTtU 
stance,  the  hue  must  be  speciticj;  but  it  may  be  cither  blue,  bro^ 
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■njr other  colour  that  U  difipUyablc  by  human  irises.     So.  again, 
ft  neret  preference  aa  to  hitir.     A  special  chromatic  glory  m  femolo 
or  «ven  a  mere  plentifulneas  of  thia  shining  excrescence  of  the 
y  ftum«>,  has  a  be-wildering  effect  upon  some  male  creatines.     The 
nmy  differ  in  glint  just  us  much  as  the  eyes  may  in  glance  :  gold  is 
more  rtfTective  in  one  case  than  ebon  darknees  is  in  another.     Nor  can 
bo  told  beforehand  whether  the  sweet  folly  will  revel  most  in  sdlky 
ID   the  reguhited   elegance   of  s>iumotrical   curls,   or  in  the 
ty  of  plain,  quietly  resting  bands.     It  would  be  easy  to  follow  the 
into  much  further  minutiw.     Some  wooers,  it  has  been  suspectedi 
wholly  faacinated  by  a  musical  tone  heard  in  the  voice  ;  so  small 
of  f»eu8e-impreeBion  a»  a  special   tickling  of  the  auditory  nei'ves 
wcdghed  in  the  affair  of  choosing  an  afisodato  for  life.     In 
■HBy  the  man  or  woman  may  nearly  bo  said   to  have  married  a 
Indeed,  any  single  bodily  feature  or  detail  can  content,  or  at 
■n  effectively  attract,  a  lover's  admiration.     The  mere  shape  and 
the  head,  or  the  slofic  and  droop  of  the  shoulders ;  the  general 
of  the  body,  particular  curves  in  some  parts  of  it ;  a  certain  trip, 
or  sweep  in  walking  ; — every  one  of  tliese  has  been  found  to  give 
of  chaim  for  eager  liking  to  food  upon.     Again  and  again,  dc- 
in  the  cxoollenco  of  a  single  bodily  feature  is  seen  to  overpower 
btrmity  in  other  portaons  of  the  frame.     It  may  be  set  down  for 
n  that  the  explanation  of  some  very  puzzling  selections  on 
rt  of  lovers  can  be  no  other  than  this  full  content  with  a  separate 
detail,  which  senois  to  them  so  perfectly  beautiful  as  to  >^  quite 
If  the  Kpeciil  clianu  is  not  the  one  M'hich  stirs  infatuation 
',  you  may  lie  left  in  utter  (teqdexity  as  to  the  reason  of  the 
the  woman's  choice.     It  would  be  seen  that  there  is  scarcely 
to  the  apparent  chlldiahnesB  of  the  grounds  of  these  physical 
ff  aome   jieople  wei-e  ooumgeonsly  frank  enough  to  avow 
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aaying  all  this,  however,  care  must  be  taken*  not  to  make  these 

hbita  towards  an  explunatioti  of  the  mystery  of  falling  in  love  seem 

Blid  and  adequate.     Tl>crr  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  pbysiolo- 

ifEuititA  may  act  feebly  and  confusedly  :  in  counties)  cases  it  is  oer- 

that  the  germ  of  V>odiIy  prwlilection  is  only  very  faintly  developed. 

■vtlietics   ore  uncertain,  the   Ustc   indecisive.     Any  colour,  any 

tmtfsny  form  may  to  all  appearances  indifl*erently  and  equally  attract 

•wvkk  way.     Tliia  would  seem  Kiiihcicntly  fier])lcxing ;  but,  further, 

not  seem  quite  potisible  always  to  settle  whether  the  asking  for 

diarm  in  nearly  absent  or  is,  in  fact,  too  sensitive.    There  are 

in  which  a  moderate  general  approach  to  perfection  is  accepted 

>  of  Um  partial  exceJlenocn  above  8|>oken  of,  and  appears  to  be  itself 

le.     Wlut  iwrnii  to  be  most  sought,  then,  is  the  absenoe  of  a 

any  of  the  senses ;  it  ia  only  reeignedly  demanded  that  there 

no  strlkluL^  [Hirtional  defect^.     Tbo  ra'xn  or  woman.  aXioVvua  \)ix\a 
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iffttraiued  moJemtion  will  neceasftnly  aeein  to  one  who  has.  vioLnkt 
tor  some  speciul  per»oim1  clt&ract^ristic  to  be  content^  in  his  or  bet  appre- 
ctJition.  with  what  is  tame,  colourless,  iiniatcreHting  in  pbjMoJ  tfftu- 
uuce.  But  there  jet  remaius  to  be  iUided  Uiat  there  aro  coantlevciil^Ii. 
wholly  ouclnMiifisblo  CAses  in  which  moat  contrsdiciory  {lervoiuJ  Ih 
can  he  enuoeasively  wiinos&Oil  in  tho  same  iudiviUual.  It  ii  uut  «•';; 
first  attachment  that  in  concliiftive  ^  imd  some  per»>ns  hiKve  been  knowr. 
to  marry  more  than  once,  liuil  have  made  very  ditfereiit  choices.  Mao;, 
i%»  ali'eady  hiutud,  never  r^uite  exactly  know  what  peiiaona]  style  U>^ 
prefer.  It  is  now  a  light  complexion  that  attracts  them  ;  again  it  ik  • 
diirU  ooe :  to-day  they  are  awn  with  upturaed  faces  admiringly  cn&- 
teiuplating  height  of  statui'e ;  to-moiTow  lot^king  down  with  m  aatiifi»i 
smirk  on  boiUly  shortness.  Worst  of  all,  not  in  a  way  of  w«akiifi6B 
rather  of  U>o  prompt  rcckleHsneas,  the  mere  antithesis  of  sex  a 
coarsely  to  sullice  for  cei-tain  low  or  poorly  cultivated  natures,  oau^ujf 
flitro  and  disturbance  of  nervous  excitement  which  precludes  an^thl 
like  a  critical  judgment  of  special  chamcteiistics.  A  llori<lneea  of  akiA 
on  expnnse  of  white  comjilexion,  a  breadth  or  bulkineas  of  some  c 
parts  of  the  frame,  will  with  them  answer  all  the  needs  of  the 
meutary  physiologic  u'Sthetic.  But  the  phrase  '*  falling  in  love  ' 
not  really  belong  to  worthless  examples  *»  fur  down  in  the  scak 
bodily  appreciation  as  this ;  tbe  right  use  of  the  wonht  always 
posea  a  deddoi  personal  preference.  One  human  being  ia  felt  to  be 
attractive  for  merely  bodily  reasons  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 

Another  remark  may  now  be  added.     In  the  cases  where  tbe 
foittuce  is  decided  by  stress  of  some  single  bodily  excellence 
evidently  great  risk.     A  fine  pair  of  eyes  may  last  suilicieutly ;  but 
glory  got  from  an  aureole  of  hair  can  fade  quicker  than  the  leaf, 
dajoliug  complexion  i**  not  to  be  relied  upon.     On  the  whole,  a 
approach  to  absence  of  botlily  defect,  i-iidug  of  necet&ity  into  a 
acceptableness  in  tlie  entirety',  if  that  has  lieeu  enough  to  decide 
at  the  6rst,  seems  to  tell  best  in  tbe  end.     It  would  be  possible  to  nrg 
moreover,  that  it  does  most  credit  to  him  or  her  who  is  content  with 
for  it  is  not  every  one  who  has  the  power  of  appreciating  in  any  fi 
udequate  way  ^jorsonal  Hpficarance  in  its  entirety.     To  do  so,  a 
el&}x>rate   adjustment  of  observing  is  needc<l.     Some  people  only  fia^ 
out,  for  example,  by  the  merest  Occident,  through  foi-ced  momeutait 
comparisons  and  contrasts,  bodily  defects  in  tliose  nearest  to  them.    Tl* 
riska  of  this  |>oasibility  of  being  eclip8e<l  by  disadvantaafeoiis  compariwa 
are  heightened,  too,  when  a<:lmiration  rests  on  an  apprehended  exceUeBOi 
in  a  special  respect.     To-morrow,  some  one  may  be  mot  with  who  htf 
bluer  or  darker  eyes,  whose  hair  sparkles  more  lustrously  or  i>  ^ 
abundant^  or  who  is  better  at  a  paiticulai*  languish  or  attitude, 
the  idol  may  topple  in-stantly  from  its  shiine.     It  is  true  tlutt  on«  rhM 
is  worshipped  less  intensely^  but  in  a  wider  way  and  for  more  diveniii  I 
fMSons,  may  also  be  surpassed ;  but  the  chftnow  an  that  it  will  I  I 
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t^  at  every  point — at  least,  if  that  should  bap|X3n,  it  om 
tho  hap|)ening  of  Borao  miraol«  of  perfect  bcmuty,  which 
\y  will  so  admire  that  oiiy  individnal  may  ret^anc'ile  himself  to 
it*  obtaining  since  he  is  one  among  a  crowd  of  disapfMint^) 
It  will  bo  poBKible,  moreover,  to  get  a  little  consolation  liy 
y  thinking;  that  thn  favoure^l  mortal  has  been  helped  by  luck, 
tbcro  ifl  yet  another  pnz/lo  in  thia  inquiry  which  may  as  woU  be 
here.     Afterwards,  when  lore-making  has  led  toils  wiahotJ  for 
:-air  of  wooers  have  formed  a   lasting  union,  then,  oa  nil 
i^<iOW8,  a  mo8t  stmngely.growiog  blindness  hap{>en8  M  to 
EMffial  excellences  which  at  iii'st  started  the  bodily  infatuation. 
Ickodoisical  motives  ai-e  in  the  end  nearly  (\\\'\i4t  &u|>or8eded  by  a 
tical  conaii^le  rat  ions  arising  out  of  the  domestic  relationship, 
fill  the  mioda  of  thu  ui^n  and  woman  that  admiration  on  the 
r  [ihyBicai   a4p<:ot  is   remitted   to  other   {reojtle.     But   nnythiiig 
that  haa  to  be  eoid  on  this  part  of  Uio  subject  will  be  better 
lotor*     Here  we  are  hUU  speaking  of  iirst  falling  in  love. 
wry  many  inatances,  whei-e  there  is  not  what  may  be  called  a  fully 
■itl  toate  for    personal  charm,   a  counterfeit   infatuation    shows, 
ilays  the  part  of  the  gonnino  attraction.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
number  of  young  women  mistakenly  fiincy  that  they  hATO 
inatcd  tlicir  woooi-s,  and  that  a  like  multitude  of  young 
think  that  they  have  personally  intoix^tcd  tho  maidens  who 
tliem,  when  what  has   befallen  the  couples  is  scarcely  at  all 
an)*Uiing  inhet*eut  in  themselves  on  either  side.     It  has  been 
by  a  redocted  glitter  of  social  position,  an  effectivenesif  got 
<p4ng  with  some  other  persons  habitually  n^ar  to  them,  or  even 
of  a  particular  adjuatment  to  a  dwelling  or  a  scene.     Nearly 
young  woman  or  young  uion  in  the  same  relation  to  the  sur* 
vould  have  had  the  same  effect  on   the  admirer.     In  fact, 
<d  both  MXCH  have  fidlcn  in  love  with  a  mere  domestic  sittiation, 
ent,  when  thoy,  in  a  dull  cumfurtable  way,  thought 
ooing  and  winning  a  person.     There  is  plenty  of  detail  ready 
oa  tliis  poi-t  of  the  subject.     At  times,  sifters  or  even  ftmolo 
often  together,  can  very  heighteuingly  set  off  one  another  ia 
Owiug  to  Uiis  iltuaiveuosa  operating,  a  man   nmy  suffer  a 
t,  by-andhy,  when  he  baa  aeoiu^d  his  prize  ;  and  tho 
prior  com  (loniunahips  being  broken,  or  else  much  sbiokened, 
MOi  tha  idol  apart.    Beheld  moWng  around  him  ungroupod, 
y  lookfl  tho  aaue  person.     A  £ne,  handsome  mother  of  girls,  if 
.ibdi^g  boa  not  advanoed  so  far  ajs  to  hint  a  futnre  withering  of 
may  throw  a  soft  embellinhmeut  around  them,  causing  a 
loiourely-adminng  sort  fondly  to  picture  in  the  future  fur 
»  girla  a  ripe  maturity  of  matronly  appearance,  which  may, 
phyidologically   impoaaible.      A    genial,    frank-spoken^   manly 
throw  a  like  glamour  about  hid  ooiu  when  unguarded  msodmA 
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sec  thorn  in  his  atmosphoi'e.     Tbere  are,  mdeed^  homAc^  &o  well 
familios  which  offer  such  an  impressive  Appearance  of  prosperity,  u] 
cast  a  wxirmtli  and  light  of  good  fortune  arotmd  every  tuember  of 
in  n  wny  of  collective   desert  and  ensured  ])roniise  for  all  imx^* 
groupings.     Woe  to  the  uiiBllotted  of  either  sex  who  croaeea  Uutt 
cular  thnwhold,  and  ho  jjassert  under  the  f?pell,  for  the  yean  may  br 
rude  disappointment.     The  admirer's  own  hearth  may  have  scoitelf  i 
ix»omb1iiioe  to  that  one. 

It  scarcely  needs  adding  that  in  what  has  just  been  said  we  werni 
speaking  of  cooUy-oalcuIating  self-seeking,  where  money  or  fiiinilj  i 
nection  is  dolihoratoly  aimed  at  in  pi*eference  to  personal  liking. 
caacH  meant  were  those  in  which  the  influences  which  dedde  the 
operate  in  a  way  of  natural  attraction,  doing  so,  in  pirt  at  least, 
the  formal  judgment  of  those  they  determine.  Only  owing  to  thiii 
the  phrase  **  falling  in  love  "  bo  used  of  any  instances  even  in  thoabowi 
plained  counterfeit  sense.  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  first  real  or 
appi'ehensions  of  physical  excellence  which  start  what  may  te  termed 
genxiine'  infatuation  oome  byond-by  to  obscure  :und  weaken,  why 
not  a  choice  prompted  by  tliese  more  circumstantial  attractious  twni 
Ix.'st,  as  being  the  most  likely  to  lend  itself  well  to  the  [tractical 
which  in  the  long  run  mainly  tell  upjou  the  domestic  relationship  ( 
18  exactly  what  tlie  cynics  do  aHirm.  But  neither  the  {)00ts 
moralists  will  listen  to  theoi.  In  order  to  state  the  jroet's 
about  love  it  will  be  obligatory  to  grow  quite  serious  for  a  momvl 

It  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  it  was  taking  too  narrow  a  Tin"] 
the  Aesthetics  of  love-making  to  speak  only  of  a  mutual  [jersomU 
tion  showing  itself  in  the  infatuated  pair.     They  are  not  qm'te  » 
absorbed  as  this ;  they  can  and  do  spare  side-glances  for  the 
whicli  they  find  themselves.     It  is  a  world  wliich  differs  from  the 
hum-drum  one  of  daily  business,  and  is  yet  it.     Not  even  Iotbw 
wholly  get  out  of  this  common  world ;  but  they  in  part  tninjrforiD 
adding  some  other  regions  to  it.     The  ecstasy  aroused  by  the  ono 
cC'Utnil  figtu-e  of  this  scene  extends  much  further,  and  in  fid 
more  or  less  wide  Art-feeling  whicli  includes  the  discovery  and  v.[r 
tion  of  l^eauty  anywhere  and  oveiy where.     It  is  not  dillicult  to  nn^ 
how  this  artistic  heightening  of  the  sensibility  comes  about,  for 
physiologicid  key  of  the  jMiir's  daily  and  hourly  living  U  niised  ill 
This  is  whei^  the  jxjet  cannot  l^e  gainsaid.     The  prudeutial  oi 
of  a  domestic  connection  may  give  economical  and  comfortal 
keeping;  but  it  cannot  give  this  poeticalisiug  of  thf 
matter  how  brief  :i  time  it  lasts,  if  it  is  once  rig' 
bodily  entrancement  in  siwntanoous  worship  of  one  of  the  o\ 
leaves  lingering  abotit  the  world  for  o^'cr  some  fitful  rccolh 
bowery  Eden  in  it,  not  too  crowded  and  all  fair.     Is  it  nectiast' 
the  details'?     Lovers  find  out  the  sweetness  of  snleneo  and  <*» 
aware  of  tbjc  moou  khOlVV^^  sk'^'^aud  of  the  6ca  a*** 


irholly  fi*flhh  ftrivl  more  dflighting  way.     Flowo-rs  and  muaicmre 

h&lf-imin tell i^i bio  ;  all  the  eiubletus,  metaphors,  and  parablsB 

Are  ftiUy  (indor^tood.     Kot  oue  of  tbo  simple  oat-door  glories  ia 

IcttSt  stiperfluoita  :  every  one  of  tliom  is  really  needed  to  give 

bftokground  or  due  Covcil  for  u  whisper  or  a  smile.     Even 

public  and  conventional  scenes,  the  embellished,  the  ornamented 

;  and  eomowhero  in  the  coucern»  of  the  pair  a  touch  of 

to  Ito  anfailinr;ly  brought  in.     The  mo8i  rustic  of  wooerB 

nntil  he  hiu  sou^dit  fur,  preLKOutcsl,  nud  hiid  accepted  from 

icg  which  he  and  the  one  uther  think  tiiir  and  in  some  way 

A  flower  of  a  kind  aa  old  aa  thoBe  Adam  plucked  will  tjerve 

But  where  thore  ia  much  wviilth,  rarity  muut  bo  obtained  by 

sm  ]  not  neoeuuuily  out  of  a  spirit  of  vulgar  display,  na  is 

Uiought,  but  Ut  ^{yq  a  seeming  of  sacrifice  if  it  in  not  really 

If  the  infutitation  of  bodily  admiration  between  a  ]iair  of 

a  more  Bubtle  appreciation  of  tl^o  world,  and  a  piicldng 

of  atlventure  in  male  bosoms  and  of  a  feeling  of  willing 

in  fvmido  hoaiU,  Uio  poou  ju-e  not  (piito  bilJy  in  theii*  eulogiee. 

us  view,  tlrct  most  prudent  maninge  of  convenience  will  not 

it«  the  ancient  wJliueas  of  impetuoua  youthful  luve-maVing. 

to  the  more  poetry  of  the  matter^  and  nothing  whatever  of  the 

it  baa  yet  been  uaed. 

ly,  in  aooepiing  anything  in  connection  with  this  topic  in  a 

id  Mm]ile  way,  oh  Uiough  it  was  qoilo  intelligibla  and  fully  satis- 

m  afriwh  ran  tbo  risk  of  seeming  too  easily  to  do  away  part  of 

IjDt  no  on£,  fur  instance,  enteriaiu  the  suggestion,  whicb 

fiul  to  sriae.  '  •'  phy$aologici\l  attnictiona  give  any 

ig  the  eompuii  >t  tem{>er,  and  the  general  moral  and 

[UAlitJas  which   are  needed  for  happy  domostic  life  in  any  pair. 

contrary,  here  Ijugins  a  new^  and  most  intricate  complication 

Ling.     Not  a  few  men  and  women  come  to  have  a  bitter 

ann  ai^er  marrtagu  that  they  have  been  inveigled  into  the 

of  unions  by  the  very  mislciiding  of  some  ono  of  these 

ts  of  physical  form,  or  lustre,  or  grace.     Just  as  certiunly  as 

iM    '  ■     1  by  lovo  extends  l»eyond  tbo  first  strict  needs 

.    idol,  giving  Htray  bintHof  Art,  does  an  ethical 

>m|wuy  th?  Upholding,  or  HUppo«M>d  V>oholding,  of  each  trait 

tincw,  Kturling  KUggetdiuns  of  high   morals,  of  bo<indlrs8 

Ite  worth.     Owing  to  an  awful  siinctitude  which  Utero  is 

much  to  convince  a  youthful  lulorrr  thnt^hn  whom  ho 

not  also  good.     TUctv  is  uo  such  acepticbim  as  thut  which 

youth  can  show  in  this  ntutttir.     Hut  though   the  afsthvtic 

or  lesn  rindicatm  itself,  widening  and  heightening  the  power 

vliat  is  tieantiful  in  tho  outer  wcTrld,  tbo  insight  into 

[Hem  taay  he  quite  eoufiitted  ami  bUude<l  by  these  too  eagerly 

of  bodily  aspect.     No  moro   perfect  nnaaKsatxAjh  \ae^% 
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been  Buffiarod  hj  mortal  hearta  lA  thin  world  than  thoae  caoaed  hj 
ModDg  oyes  of  supposed  meekest  innocence  show  an  cniy  trick  of 
into  fcom  ;  the  velvet  fulness  of  d»erry-ripG  lips,  thonglit  tintil  UifiD 
Yte  only  capable  of  friuuing  soft  woitls  of  patienco  and  a&sent^  To&BHtdj^ 
curl  with  spite  ;  or  wliite  slender  necks,  which  before  carried  the  sbiaII 
sinning    heads   above  them  lightly   pnij<ed  for  quick  c/>njplflfiencirt  wf 
_Bweet  attention,  suddenly  stiffen  with  vanity,  and  swell  their  faint  violrt 

iS  to  piu-jile,  as  hitherto  smooth  satiny  foreheads  wrinkled  with  'juicit 
^0.     No  doubt  that  female  worahipp^i-s  of  manly  breadth  of  slioultj 
erectness  of  t^ll  male  stature,  and  supposed  frankness  of  open  mat 
risage,  are  equjdly  liable  to  those  stark  surprises.     But,  u]x>n  the  vl 
it  seems  likely  tbtt  womanly  elejE^anoe,  softness,  and  fragility  lend 
Eelves  most  effectively  to  giving  complete  surprise  in  the  beholdLtt|| 
those  tramformatious.     No  man  or  woman  csu]  perfectly  know 
utterly  he  or  ahc  can  feel  to  ha\*e  been  a  f<x)l  in  judgoient  until  some 
of  the  other  Bex  has  in  one  of  these  waya  lifted  the  total  disguise  of| 
beautiful  pei'sonal  presence.    It  gives  the  blankest  humiliation  of  iate 
that  a  human  being  can  undergo.     All  experienced  {leople  kuov 
Buoh  things  aitt.      There  is  alwnys  sounding  in  the  world  a  pupi 
rumour  that  falling  in  love  co\'ei's  this  fearful  tlsk;  but  the  young  folk 
those  to  whom  the  whisper  of  auuh  wisdom  would  be  of  any 
listen  to  it ;  or  if  a  (evr  exceptions  do  ao,  and  shrewdly  strive  to  be| 
by  a  seoond  deeper  set  of  persimal  signs,  which  ore  summeil  up  m' 
word  '•  expression,"  they,  if  in  this  way  made  a  little  safer,  msy  rd 
into  the  hugest  mistakes  if  they  attempt  too  much  of  such  sagacity. 
more  occnsional  bewitchments  of  momentary  smiles,  of  secretly-fot 
dimples  which  only  one  at  a  time  can  see,  of  sudden  kindlings  of  tliei 
sympathetic  softenings  of  the  tone,  passing  el^anoes  of  attitutle 
seem  to  show  the  movementsof  the  soul  within,  mayall  mislead.    Ni 
pry  lis  you  will,  yet  keeps  something  for  fortune. 

On  the  other  liand,  let  us  make  haste  to  add,  as  strictly  belonging 
the  natural  complicatiou.i  of  the  topic,  that  there  are  lucky  u 
where  uieu  and  women,  who  have  exei'cised  this  restraint  iu  not 
wholly  fi-om  the  surface,  havo  met  with  wonderful  rewards 
HweetuesK.     On  eutenug  the  hoiuies  of  some  hu.^banda  who  hai 
looking  wives,  it  is  possible  to  detect  a  half-BuppreKsed  glee  twinklinxl 
their  faces,  ns  if  there  was  a  joke  a»^mewhere  beneath  » ' 
your  di8Covery.     By-and-by,  you  find  it  out.     These 
know  l>eforehand  that  you  will  shortly  learn  how,  beiund  th»*  uninui 

ing  womanly  pxterior,  etu.*h  uf  them  has  really  secured  a  In ' 

to  be  ever  at  hi»  side  or  moving  aV^out  n{>0D  his  hearth.     Iii 
lighting  on  some  such  luck,  examples  ai^  to  be  met  wi*' 
even  deliberately  foi-egoing  physical  attractions;  but  w-  i 

they  have  unlawfully  worn  out  the  enjoyments  of  thenii  and*  by 
retribution,  they  are  neaily  sure  miserably  to  miscarry  ux  thi 
Josing  even  the  duU  comfort  they  have  gro])ed  aSUxr,  Mxaply  by 
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loction,  with  tlie  p*-)ssil>Io  natural  gniilanoe  of  unytliing 
g  in  lovo.  TUere  would  bo  much  unfAirneas  lu  coD- 
theso  bad  C(V9GA  with  li  few  other  instances  whose  cxiBtouctt 
ho  TrriSwl,  and  which  doubtIes'<  inive  tho  reeLSon  wliy  vnm 
iitiUd  ihtA  hcfirt  t<i  pi-ovidi^  a  Hpriukliug  of  women  whtjm  all  do 
the  inKtauocK.  namely,  of  mm  w)io  like  to  admire  in 
Would  foel  their  idol  vulgnrisdJ  if  it  di-ow  too  much  of  tho 
Tboso  chucklo  as  tho  privut^ly-worsbippcd  ono  paaMS 
tbd  world  a  pace  behind  them,  rotiriug  in  their  shadow  only 
rrod;  and  they  can  be  scon  to  start  in  ajfprehension  at  any 
atieatioii  coaually  bestowed  npon  their  treasure.  But.  pnasing 
ecrentrie  caaea  as  these,  any  who  try  deUbcrately  to  be  wiser 
ir  fellows  in  this  affair  of  love,  run  the  risk  of  bcin^  proved 
if  they  fail.  A  man  who  too  coldly  rogiata  tho  naluntl 
ale  loveline-^,  and  tries  by  hunting  iifter  hidden  clues  to 
to  be  made  wholly  safe  in  his  choice,  ought  someway  ttit  be 
that  he  SQCcee^U ;  for,  if  he  does  not,  he  hais  not  even  such  miti- 
AM  boilily  beauty  in  his  costly  prize  would  give  to  excuse,  in 
proved  wont  of  judgment.  There  is,  in  feet,  no  fully  g\jarding 
thin  haxardous  nou-cuiucidenco  between  outward  jiersonal  aspect 
quality ;  for,  although  what  iii  termed  '*  expression  "  gives  some 
bints  as  to  tho  latter,  the  hints  only  reach  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
Uy  to  have  regard  to  l>eanty  only,  not  boln^  themselves  capable  of 
roonds  for  any  formal  estimate.  It  foUows  that  in  nil  the  fortu- 
IBS  where  a  man  or  a  woman  flmU  otit  on  thoir  own  hearth  that 
"the/  bare  choeen  is,  whenever  the  bodily  mask  is  lifted,  nobler 
Una  the  exterior  promised,  a  fairy  tnle  of  piivate  sm-priae  and 
lUgbt  goes  forward  undfr  that  roof  from  day  to  d«y. 
I  praccicahlo  now  to  attempt  any  graver  statement  than  that 
Sbred  at  the  cmtset  of  tho  iwming  prepoKteroxisnesa  of  the  physio- 
^prodoood  hallucination  of  fii-st  lidUng  in  lovel  Well ;  it  would 
mif  after  all,  it  is  too  supcrticial,  too  triviid  a  veniion  of  tho 
\mr  ilkat  a  youth  and  a  maiden  risk  all  on  tho  attractiveness  of  a 
liaiaie  of  complexion,  a  particular  curl  or  flow  of  hair,  a  spoelal 
ur  movement,  a  precipe  height  of  sfature,  an  exact  breiulth  of 
or.  putting  the  matter  i^enerally — that  is,  in  its  entirety  and 
Mime  one  ei^press  style  of  botlily  as{>ect.  In  tho  worst 
venile  loveV  infatuation,  the  eager,  idolatrous  wooer  beUeves 
i  glimpse  liehind  Uib  physical  mask  of  tho  very  person  that 
his  companion.  'l*he  rony  or  piilc  cheek,  smtntli  fon>ht«d, 
aofi-fringed  eye,  are  the  tlc»hly  windows  iltrongh  which 
pie  think  they  can  Aee  one  annthrr.  Mortwcr,  the  world 
although  it  weam  ro  n^ay  and  amuHing  an  aspect  to  all  out- 
a  light  or  trivial  world  to  thr*  pnira  who  are  within  it.  It 
when  iq)oken  to  by  sny  third  peraonf  Uiey  most  laugh  ;  but 
Bvrry  word,  (7(9itun%  look^  Is  toost  ngni&ouA.    XxA 
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what  U  cynioilly  set  down  as  the  finding  out  of  the  lovsnf 
of  one  another  is  a  very  lato  minocessary  discovery,  only 
through  the  do£iult  of  one  or  both  of  them.     If  they  had  only 
ttne,  there  would  have  been  no  aolider   reality  iwder  tbe 
high  estimate  tlmt  youths  and  maidens  put  on  one  another  hu 
I'egarded  as  n  pre-anticlpation  of  merit  which  has  to  come,  anil 
scheme  of  things  there  is  no  wiser  contiivance  for  maldog 
obligatory.     Are  the  young  people  to  wait  before  they  admire  sKh 
till  they  have  really  justified  it?     In  that  case  tliey  would bai 
young  when  the  mutual  respect  and  liking  came,  but  worn 
practiKiug  long,  uphill,  hard-proved  viitue.     First  love'a  ulliii« 
that  hardship,  letting  us  begin   life  with  a  triumph — the  fightiiif 
come  afterwards. 

It  would  consetjueutly  seem  that  the  matter  may  be  finally 
thus — Nature  hiui  provided  tliat  adult  iii'e  shall  begin  with  a  ph; 
guaranteed  heightening  of  emotion,  in  which  the  beauty  of  liie 
sympathetically  appruhended,  and  the  value  of  another  hnnian 
anticiputoi'ily  e^^timated  as  highly  as  the  best  possible  desert  oouU 
it.  Tlio  aceidentti  uf  pei-sunal  fascination  are  but  the  means  by 
this  gi'eut  double  end  is  gained,  and  by  them  man  and  von 
prompted  to  u  epontanoouM  rehearsal  of  the  foniis  of  solf-iacrifiM 
full  mutual  appreciation.  In  this  way  it  is  secured  that  aoonv 
fallen  in  love  genuinely  for  what  i&  enthusiastically  accepted  as 
sake,  even  if  it  be  by  fl]>ontAneous  admii-ation  of  hut  a  sliiiung 
be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  discipline  and  etiquette  of  virtua 
they  ever  afterwards  quite  lose  the  recollection  of  this  early 
however  brief  the  dui-ation  of  it  was.  This  is  why  it  is  that  it 
Ruredly  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have  loYod 
Further,  the  uncertainties  of  the  event,  cruelly  disastrous  as  ihsf 
in  individual  cases,  seem  needed,  up  to  a  considerable  frequency,  l» 
it  needful  in  this  atJair,  as  in  every  other  ha]>poaiug  of  human  Iifc»l 
man  aliall  not  mechanically  yield  himself  to  inclination  without  ft 
In  the  very  delirium  of  love  he  is  bound  under  a  heavy  peuiltyll 
a  little  to  be  vriae. 

Besides  the  first  tim;iu]tuous  pastdon  caused  by  mere  bodily 
tion,  thei'e  happily  are  pos*iible  some  glorious  later  fallings  in  low 
again  with  the  same  |jei-son  fur  more  lasting  reasons,  after  tli9 
charm  of  sujxsrficiul  aspect  has  more  or  less  expended  itseli 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  domestic  asocial 
freshened  by  the  ijrogi-essivc  discovery  of  compatibilities  of 
the  repeated  elicitings  of  over-new  admiration  on  tho  boox«  « 
and  moral  excellence  in  those  nearest  to  you.     The  occasioiH  ^ 
later,  better  wooings  are  im]n*edictable  ;   at  times  they  are  loog 
and  often  they  ask  tho  Buffering  of  joint  trials  to  give  the  opi 
But,  whenever  any  ivAppreciation  of  hoightened  mutual  tuIb*" 
kind  takes  place^  tho  friends  and  acquaintoucea  of  the  partiM  f^ 
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^^E^ihAl  U)«r»  ia  u  {Mur  of  mftzried  lovont  on  the  hearth*  At  theno 
PKoDfttin^  iivam  the  Mod  {)er:M>ziAl  charms  may  ovoa  bo  Again  noticed 
lUiinK  I6rth  afreah ;  if  with  less  lustre,  yet  with  more  cleameas  and 

»l^thAC  at  the  iirst.  If  the  physical  charm  ia  gone,  or  if  it  was  nvvor 
fy  tfcen,  the  absGncu  of  it  will  bo  r«placi^  by  tlie  sweetness  of  a 
oonriction  that  it  was  not  indi8])eDsablo ;  And  if  tho  obscuring  of  the 
jtfto  fiuae  has  been  caused  by  trouble  bi*uvely  borne,  a  ptithoiic  rcve- 
^Bsaj  ereo  exult  over  the  marks,  idoln^iug  them  as  dearer  than  the 
IBLl  '"'*flm*n^  perfwtiomv  of  beuuty.  A  |»air  who  have  passed  through 
kudi  grief  togetlter,  if  unJy  they  have  gone  through  it  wall,  making  some 
fcnriP*^**  for  one  another,  must  iu  the  end  come  to  love  one  another  in 
|bb  qm&L  but  histiug  style.  The  ideal  picture  of  human  lovo  now  faintly 
|ftn  ilMlf  beTore  us.  In  a  perfect  example,  u  youtliful  pair  would  liave 
^v  gfaman  first  mutasily  drawn  together  and  brightly  entangled  by  the 
affinities  prompting  bodily  admiration  for  mere  1»eauty*8 
snd,  before  the  rosy  shamo  naturally  attendant  on  that  embatrasa- 
had  quite  faded,  a  new  reciprocal  discovery  of  inner,  more 
n^rit  MhuuKl  sucojed  ;  wkilu  time,  in  its  long  bringing  uf  tho 
>f  foi-tuno,  Khould  ever  luid  iigain  udd  new  pftthetio  cousc- 

^^^ -iLiction  from  iijuvitablo  woes  casingly  shared  togethur.     It 

^H^  to  mxt  thiit  in  such  iiu  instance  the  mutual  attructions,  as  they 
HmkI  aiid  (Mxniuj  '  >me  knitted  closer  and  closer  ;  they  ore  not 

l^aracb  ren^wiilK  .  y-weakening  feeling  as  fuller  developments 

f  itt  witJt  etraagu  uott^nings  and  heightenings  of  tender  and  gay  and 
itauinisoenctis  adding  themselves  perfectingly  at  every  stage. 
vbo  can  rationally  ho|}o  for  euoh  a  complete  realisation  of  the 
Ifltv  M  this  )     Puaple  in  ganend  have  to  bo  content  with  one  or 
crventri.     To  some  this  of  the  series  falls,  and  to  others  tliat ; 
ibier  thankfuhitiHH  which  comes  to  be  felt  by  moHt  at  the  arraugi»> 
mmmulrkQ  to  oH^  from  Ending  that,  where  the  first  chance  has  l«eeu 
laiof  ones  uuiy  |iosaibly  be  enjoyed  in  some  hup  or  otlier  of 

i«r»  a  Uttlo  light  upon  the  subtle  casuiatrics  of  thin  matter  of 

is  •  standing  question,  for  imitanoe,  which  each  new  generation  of 

[■      -       i.i  keeping  alive,  whether  any  hubsoquent  falling  in  love 

r     Those  among  the  older  people  to  whom  fortune  has 

in  tliat  early  chance  try  hard  to  gt>t  homo  jtoesibility  of  tito 

;  while  the  younger  folk  nh^ke  doubtful  beudH,  and,  growing 

in  advance,  throw  outhintb  of  a  poetical  despair  if  all  does  not  go 

iba  vi*iy  tlrst.  A  piirtiiil  explanation  is  got,  when  you  remember 

f Ihi  juTonileH  know  noUiiug  of  the  later  fallings  in  love;  and  that  it 

t^ooc  tho  worn  vetcnuu  arc  thinking,  having  foii^oCian  somothing  of 

though  hmtcd  and  risky  delirium  of  tho  first  incxfdioabiB  £»• 

ubvioui«ly,  it  ia  |Kiiwible  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  miss  of  iome 

sucowiv^  poiudbilitirv.  of  love  in  one  preliminary  •election  or  one 

to  dnd  thum,  or  nouie  uf  tht^m^  in  a  laWr  venUitt^    \7\)^&^ 
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happinovi  ijt  it  thit  the  eulogist  is  at  the  time  enjoying  t 
moreover,  may  h&pi>en  in  perfectioa  aAor  another  has  oqIj,  l 
accident,  been  half  fuIliUed,  and  the  rery  prosperit/  of  iha  lati 
may  throw  into  the  shade  the  more  exciting  interest  which  the 
experience  in  part  had,  but  -which  it  lost,  A  man,  agKia«  mayi 
rowly  escape  from  the  shipTreck  of  all  his  peaoe  in  the  tempi 
admimtion  of  bodily  beauty,  that  he  may  ever  after  partly  go  in  c 
it}  and  may  hog  himself  in  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  of  aafefy  in  a 
appredating  of  vaitability  of  character.  That  fitst  "»■"**-  of  & 
love  will  B«em  to  him  too  full  of  peril  to  have  any  jvatifieation. 
him  go,  and,  on  this  ground,  advi.se  the  young  people  to  omit  it 
world  will  echo  with  the  derisiva  laughter  of  their  answer.  He ' 
told  mockingly  that  he  has  tried  it,  or  he  could  not  havo  known 
poasibility  of  ftdlnre ;  and  it  will  be  triumphantly  flung  in  his  frl 
his  non-suooeea  must  have  been  well  deserved.  Are  they,  the  jal 
not  at  that  moment  determined  on  succeeding  f  No  ;  this  pnid 
understanding  6t«t  love's  nilliness  is  a  wisdom  which  youth  will 
learn. 

For  the  last  words,  we  had  better  try  to  gee  Hwk  to  the  gay  re 
ness  wluch  alone  quite  be6ta  the  subject  when  publicly  talked 
which  it  at  the  outlet  naturally  prompted.  That  rustic  witchery 
and  lips  and  cheeks,  the  sheepish  yielding  to  which  makes  its  vid 
merrily  ludicrous  to  all  spectators,  is  not  to  be  foregone  withoni 
curringof  speciAl  loss  which  nothing  dec  can  quite  moke  up.  It 
well  to  have  the  later  kinds  uf  falling  in  love,  but  it  is  an  ill  misi 
not  to  have  bc^un  with  this  one ;  the  heightening  of  the  world's  loi 
and  the  complete  sense  of  pereonal  value  which  it  gives  can  otxly  b 
hope<l  for  in  a  certain  comparative  period  of  earliness  of  life  Tbii 
bit  of  hard  logic  that  the  juveniles  have  on  their  side.  But  there  a 
in  any  need  for  pushing  this  reasoning  further.  The  young  peoph 
tumbling  in  love  in  that  early  primitive  fashion,  with  no  ialllng 
the  most  ancient  easiness  of  the  practice ;  attributing  to  one  anot 
a  kind  of  desert,  the  unmerited  possession  of  youth  and  stich  chl 
bodily  beauty  as  there  is.  When  they  cease  to  do  this,  there 
much  longer  be  any  young  people  to  find  fnolt  with  for  not  ml 
fascinating  one  another.  Any  preaching  needed  in  the  case  is,  i 
that  of  restraint  rather  than  uiging  fom^'anl ;  and  th(^  shrewd  wami 
experieoce,  if  they  are  to  have  any  use,  must  be  mads  half  jocose 
Uiem  listened  to  at  all  by  the  right  persons. 


tlfuctian  jFo(h-.$onc[S, 


b*  iilfldiaed  yitoon  that  goes  along  with  hereditary  culture  a  large 

ma  J  aeem  an  impreaaivo  flfwctoclo.     For  Wordsworth,  worBhiptter 

tnre  though  he  was,  earth  bud  not  anvthtng  to  show  more  fair  than 

Ion   from    WoAtminator   Briilgo,   and    Victor    Hugo   finds  endlcM 

n  on  Uie  top  of  a  Parisian  omnibus.     As  shrines  cf  art,  as  fod 

memories,  even  simply  as  vast  aggre^tes  of  human  Ijctngs 

i  the  tragicomedy  of  life,  great  cities  have  furnished  the  koy- 

fino  {Kietry.     But  it  is  different  with  the  letterlees  maascH. 

t  of  litcratnre,  who  turns  to  folk-songs  in  search  after  a  now 

if  wi]l  meet   with  Httlo  to  attract  him  in  nrhon  rhymra;  if 

many  that  present  points  of  antiquarian  interest,  there  arc  few 

any  kintl  of  poetic  worth.     The  j»cople'a  poetry  grows  not  out 

world  of  sAM^rintion  and  a/^pimtion,  but  from  the  spnngs  of 

Thfy  cannot  see  with  their  minds  as  well  as  with  their  eyes. 

do  Me  in  moat  gront  towns  in  the  monotonoun  uglincM  which 

their  homes  and  tboir  lal>our.     Then  again,  it  is  a  well-known 

with  the  people  loos  of  Individtiality  means  loii.s  of  tbo  power  of 

wheTt>  there  is  density  of  population  there  in  generally  a 

M  featureleaa  aa  that  of  pebbles  on  the  sea  beach.     Still  to 

folk-poesy  ia  not  a  thing  of  town  growth  one  exception 

Venine,  unitjue  under  every  aspect,  has  songs  whtcli,  if 

faigheHt«  are  unquestionably  of  a  high  order.     The  genenili>iing 

at  play  in  great  political  centivs  have  hardly  affected  the 

of  the  city  whicli  for  a  thousand  yoara  of  independence  was 

oomplcto  in  itaelf.     Isor  lias  Venetian  common  life  lacked 

im  of  beauty  witliout  whcawi  i)rescnce  the  jwpular  muso  is 

Tkut  Tory  indtistriea  of  the  Venetijuis  were  arts,  and  when  they 

■piritually  teachable,  their  chief  bread-winning  work  of 

enioe — her  tlucal  chajiel,  her  campanile,  her  pakoet  of 

hrry.     In  the  process  of  making  her  the  delight  of  after 

ti-nde*]  an  excellent  school  of  poetry. 

riolior  contem])orary  with  Byron  was  correctly  described  as 

t  a  data  closely  coinciding  with  the  ororthrow  of  Venetian 

boatmen  Wt  off  waking  the  echoes  of  the  Grand  Canal, 

Iboss  eries  of  warning  which,  no  one  cun  quite  aty  why,  so 

nore  the  hearer.     It  was  no  raitr  thin^  to  find  among  the 

the  Lombaj-do-Vcaiotian  provinces  the  old  luithetic  instiitct  of 

Wore  (iio  stranger.     We  recollect  a  story  told  us  by  one 
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of  them.     Wbon  he  vrtx»  t\  boy,  Antonio — that  wwb  hi«  nomf^— hail 
muko  a  joarncy  with  two  young  Austriun  officeiv.     ThL*y  took  notiatf 
the  \(u\f  who  was  B]>rigfaUy  luid  good-lookinj^,  find  Ity-azui-hy  HvPf 
him  to  aing.     *'CAntA,  canta,  il  piooolo,"  Rmd  they;  ''sing  ns  the 
of  Itftly."     He  rpfiisctl.     They  insistotl,  nml,  rominj;  to  a  tAVi?ni« 
gtive  him  wino,  which  sent  the  Mood  to^biB  he^d.     So  at  lost  he 
"  Very  well,  I  will  sing  you  th«  »ongH  of  Italy."     What  ho  mn^ 
one  of  tho  most  furiously  anti-Austi-itm  songs  of  'i8.     "Tact, 
piccolo  I  "  ("  Be  quiet  I  ")  cried  the  ofiicere,  wlio  ynt  kn«w  how  to 
date  tho  boy'x  Hpiritj  for  they  pr<*«vl  on  him  a  t«*n-frttiic  pncoeal 
ing.    To  return  to  Venice.     In  the  year  1819  an  Engh>h  traveller 
for  a  song  of  a  man  who  was  reported  to  have  onee  chaiit«d  'Sama 
hrtrcnruol^t ;  the  old  gondolier  shook  hi*  licad.     "In  f  ■  tl 

he  said,  '*  he  had  uo  heart  to  sing,"     Foreiij;ii  risitora  Ik.  usdti 

the  Ireautiful  Geimim  music,  ut  the  sound  of  which  Veoetauia  run 
the  Vi&zziXf  lent  they  might  bo  seduced  by  its  Imted  sweetncsi. 
wlulo  tho  jioople  went  on  singing  in  their  own  qnarters,  and  awif , 
the  chance  uf  miuiBtering  to  theij*  masters'  amusement.     It  ia 
able  that  the  moral  casemate  to  which  they  tied  fa\'Diined  the 
tion  of  their  old  ways,  Uiat  of  poetising  inclnded.     Instead  of  uaua|j 
something  novel  and  modem,  the  Yent.'tian  wished  to  bo  like 
fathei-H  were  when  the  flags  on  St.  Maik's  ntafTH  were  not 
black.     So,  like  his  fathera,  he  mode  songs  nnd  sang  songs,  of  vt 
good  collection  lias  been  formed,  partly  in  pafib  yetirs,  and  partlr 
the  black-and-yellow  standard  haa  given  place,  not-,  indeed,  to  tLcr  tm-^ 
quered  emblems  of  the  C^reek  isles,  bnt  to  the  colours  of  Italy, 
quered  for  herself. 

Venetian  folk-poesy  begins  at  the  cradle.     The  boby  T<Toetiaa]. 
most  other  babiea,  is  assnitui  that  he  is  the  moat  perfect  of 
beings.     Here  and  there,  underlying  the  buby  nanseose,  is  a  dorit! 
pathos.     "  Would  you  weep  if  I  wore  dead  1 "  a  mother  asks,  aad 
child   is   made  to  answer,   "  How  could   I  help  weejiing   for  my 
mamma,  who  loves  me  so  in  her  heart  V*   A  child  i»  told  that  if  lie  < 
his  mother,  who  is  standing  by  the  door,  '*  What  are  you  doing  tbcnl 
she  will  reply,  *'  I  am  waiting  for  thy  father  ;  I  wait  wnd  wait,  and  ik 
not  see  him   coming;  I   think  I   shall   die  thu^^   waiting."     The  lit 
Venetian  has  tlie  failings  of  baby-kind  all  the  worid  over;  he  crieBi 
he  laughs  when  he  ought  to  be  fast  asleep.     His  mother  tolls  him 
he  was  boni  to  live  in  Paradise;  she  is  sure  that   the  angvlfl 
rejoice  in  her  djirling's  beauty.     •'  81eep  well,  for  thy  mothsr  fiits 
tliee,"  she  sings,  **  and  if  by  ohanca  I  go  away,  God  will  wateb 
when  I  am  gone." 

A  chi-istening  is  regarded  in  Venice  as  an  ovent  of  mod)  MCJP 
woU  as  religious  iinpcntjinw.     By  c-finon  law  the  boods  cf  ^ 
establiahed  by  godlatlierhood  count  for  tho  same  M  tib09  c^ 
which  reaaon  the  Venetian  nobles  used  to  ohooae  a  pcnon  oi 
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fUiHt  ftpotksor  for  their  cbilditni,  tliiti  tttniplug  Uio  (n^eaiion  of 
Itibitiro  of  uuuriii^  betwoeu  persons  of  tli^r  owu  eliuM.  lu  Uuh 
5  Use  BMUexiftl  re&pooBiljilities  of  tbo  Rponnor  were  slight — it  wiia  hifl 
Wky»  take  preneni«,  aod  not  to  make  them.  By  way  of  acknowledging 
^bw  aanncdion,  the  child's  fhtbcr  nent  the  godfather  ii  marcbpAiie, 
^■wco  of  tnvKtio  origin  which  Is  Rtill  honoured  and  enten  from 
Bwttbtrg  to  ALUaga.  With  tho  poor,  another  ortlnr  of  tiiinj;^  is  in 
rae.  The  eompftrY  de  Faneic — the  penon  who  acted  as  groomKinan  nt 
-is  chosen  us  Bpdnaor  to  the  first-bom  child.  His  duties 
before  the  chn«temng.  When  he  hears  of  the  child's  birth, 
•  puce  of  meftt,  a  fowl,  and  two  new-laid  eggt,  packs  them  in  a 
<}6Kptttcbe8  them  to  the  youni^  mother.  Eight  days  after  the 
the  liHpttsm.  On  returning  from  the  church,  the  spoDHOr, 
ciMii/wrf  de  San  2uatufy  visits  the  mother,  before  whom  he 
bis  presents — twelve  or  fifteen  lire  for  herself;  for  the  baby  a 
sin^  if  it  be  a  girl ;  and  if  a  boy,  a  ]>air  of  boy's  earrinpi,  or 
BafeWnt  to  be  worn  in  the  right  ear.  Jlcnoeforth  tlie  godfather 
Ts  natiinU  guardiftu  next  to  its  parents  ;  and  should  they  die, 
tocpected  to  provide  for  it.  Should  the  child  die,  he  niu»t  buy  tho 
[the  **  joy  ^),  a  wreath  of  flowers  now  eet  on  tlie  coffins  of  dead 
bat  formerly  placed  on  thdr  heads  wh*?n  they  weit»  CArried  to 
k're-tsle  in  full  sight  of  the  j»eopIo.  This  lust  cuHtuiu  led  to  even 
bang  given  to  the  toilet  of  dead  <*hildrcn  than  what  might 
by  deoBDcy  and  affection.  To  drt«s  a  dead  child  hndly 
ahamdul.  Tradition  tolls  of  wluit  happenod  to  a  woman 
m  miserly  that  she  made  her  little  girl  a  windinp-j^ht'ot  of  raj^ 
When  the  ni^ht  of  the  dixul  came  round  and  all  tho  ghosts 
proootttion,  the  ix^iired  babe,  instead  of  going  with  the  reet, 
at  its  mother's  door  and  cried,  ''  Mamma,  do  you  see  mo  1  I 
in  proocft.<qon  liecauNO  I  am  all  ragged."  Every  year  on  the 
ibe  d««i*l  the  l>aby  ^irl  returned  to  make  the  same  reproach, 
m  cbilfh-en  say  l)efore  they  go  to  bed  : — 

K  ripofco  ni  poreri  morti ; 
Hon  ^ftgio  ai  nHTrganti 

E  bcma  not«  mi  tnti  quant  i. 

A  sort  of  tonching  rdroplicity  in  thii< ;  and  somehow  the  wish  of 
tbo  •*  poor  dosd  "  recaJla  a  line  of  iiaudclaii'e's — 
Las  norts.  las  psvmt  noru,  ont  de  graadM  douUvi. 

whole,  the  rhymcn  of  the  Venetian  nureery  are  not  interesting, 

their  extreme  reftomblanee  to  the  nurK'ry  rliymes  of  England, 

*ny  othiT    EuroiHNui  country.      They  need  not,  Iherr^fore, 

ia  of  an  EMtem  brevity  on  the  Adriatic  shore,  botli  in  nature 
Hie  ohfld  of  yesterday  ia  tb*  man  of  to-day,  and  aa  soon  aa 
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iho  young  VeuetiAD  diaoovers  that  he  has  a  h«Art,  be  tMkm  pum  to  lat 
it  to  a  To»a  proportionately  youthful.  The  Vcnetum  (aad  Prowi^) 
word  Toia  fngr^'fi^*  maiden,  though  -wliether  the  famous  <  '  '*• 

thus  a  siBtcr  to  the  Jungfrau  is  not  stire,  some  authorities  U  u 

IxNir  the  more  proftiic  designation  of  baldbeaded.*     Oox  yoang  Ven^ttB 
may  porhAps  be  unacquainted  with  the  girl  he  has  marked  out  far 
enoo.     In  any  case  he  walks  up  and  down  or  rows  up  and  down 
duouBly  under  her  window.     One  ni^bt  he  will  sing  to  a  slow,  h 
air — possibly  aa  ojKmitic  air,  but  so  altered  as  to  l>e  not  easy  of 
(ioQ — •*  X  wiih  lilt  good  to  all  in  this  house,  to  father  and  to  moth^ 
AS  many  as  there  be  ;  and  to  Marieta  who  is  my  beloved,  she  wfi    : 
liave  in  your  house."     The  name  of  the  singer  is  moat  likrly  K 
Nane  and   Marieta  are  the  commonest  nainea  in  Venice,  whl. 
plained  by  the  impression  that  persomi  bo  called  cannot  bo  bewits:_ 
serious  advantage  in  a  place  where  the  Black  Art  is  by  no  meaati 
tinct.     The  midden  long  remambers  the  night  when  first  her  rert 
dinturlied  by  some  such  greeting  as  the  aborc.   She  has  rendei-ed 
of  her  feelings  : — 

Ah  !  bow  minp  cyct  aT«  vrighed  in  ftlumher  deep! 

Now  all  my  life,  it  »»m)»,  hiu  gone  to  flevp; 

But  if  a  lorer  piuMi  by  the  door, 

ThPD  seoms  it  this  my  Ufa  will  iileep  no  morew 

It  doee»  not  do  to  appropriate  a  sezvnado  with  too  much  prp<dpitst 
Don  Quixote  gave  it  iis  liis  experipiieo  that  no  woman  would  b 
!i  jKX'm  was  written  0X]irC88ly  for  lier  unless  it  made  an 
name  spelt  out  in  full.     Venetian   damsoln  proor*<*d  willi  teas  mi 
hence  now  and  then  a  siid  disappointment,     A  girl  who  sUrU  Op  sill 
ii-pat  at  the  twanging  of  a  gtiitar  may  be  doomed  to  henr  the  crorfi 
touoe  pronounced  in  Lord  Houghton's  pretty  lyric : — 

"I  am  pMfiiog— Prem^    lut  I  sfay  not  fur  youl 
PrcTO^'  —not  for  joa ! 

Kven  more  unkind  ai-o  tho  literal  words  of  the  Venetian :  *'If  I 
thia  way  and  tting  as  I  pass,  think  not,  fair  one,  tlmt  it  is  f,.i  \t 
for  another  love,  whose  beauty  surpasses  yout3  !  " 

A  brothei'  or  a  friend  occaiiunally  undertakes  lae  ^ 
not  paid  like  the  professional  Troviidor  whom  the  A 
•.'agee  to  act  as  his  intequeter.     Ho  has  no  rewai-d  in  view  but) 
thanks,  and  it  is  scarcely  surptising  if  on  damp  nights  be  ts 
fall  into  a  i-Hther  querulotis  vein.     *'  My  song  is  meant  for  the  M( 
my  com|r>union,*'  says  one  of  the^e  acoommodaiing  minstrels.     **U< 
knew  wliore  she  was !     But  be  told  me  that  idie  was  somewhere  in 
Tlie  ruin  us  wetting  me  to  the  skin  1 "     Another  exclaims  mora  i 
fuHy,  **  Beautiful  angel,  if  it  pleases  God,  you  will  become  my  n 
law  ! " 
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tika  noging  of  Uie  prelimiuary  songs,  Nuoo  seeks  a  hint  of  the 

fdooid  on  tbe  boloved  Marleta.     Ab  &be  comofi  out  of  churchy  bo 

ft  most  rcEpectfnl  bow,  and  if  it  be  returned  ever  so  alighUy, 

tip  eontmge,  and  aaks  in  so  many  words  whether  she  will  Iiave 

Mxibtk  reflects  for  fv)x>nt  throe  dars ;  then  nhc  communicates  her 

)y  foga  or  8ong.     If  fthe  does  not  want  him,  sho  shute  herself  up 

4nd  win  not  look  out  for  a  moment.     Nane  be^  her  to 

{hoe  at  the  window  :  •*  Como,  oh  !  come  I     If  thou  comcet  not 

b  thAt  thou  lovcst  rae  uot ;  draw  my  heart  out  of  all  these  piings." 

if  ahe  is  quilcf  docidcd,  hio^  l>ack  fi'om  l»ehind  the  ha!f-clo6*d 

"You  |ias8  this  way,  an<l  you  pass  in  vain  :  in  vain  you  wear 

.  and  soles ;  ox|K^t  no  fair  words  from  mo.'*    It  may  be  that 

■ea  to  not  knon'ing  her  own  mind  :  "  I  should  like  to  be  married, 

Knr  not  to  whom  :  wheu  Nane  passes,  I  loag  to  say  '  Yes ; '  when 

I  am  fain  to  look  kindly  at  him  ;  when  Bept  pa4aea,  I  wish 

}od  blfws  you  ! "    Or  again,  it  may  be  tliat  her  heart  is  not  hers 

Wouldst  Ihou  my  Iotc  ?    I'or  lore  I  have  no  heart ; 

I  hiul  it  QDPP,  and  g&TO  it  onro  Knaj  ; 

To  my  flrtt  love  I  gave  it  on  ft  day  .... 
Voiild«t  thou  my  lore  ?     For  lovo  I  have  no  fao&rt. 

vent  of  the  girl  intimating  that  she  is  disposed  to  listen  to  her 
fall  goee  well,  be  turns  to  her  parents  and  formally  ofika  per- 
io  pay  his  addresses  to  their  daughter.  That  pormiftsion  is,  of 
kot  always  granted.  If  the  parents  have  thoughts  of  a  wealthier 
^  poor  aerenader  finds  himaelf  uncoremoniouAly  sent  about  bis 
A  nd  state  of  things  emfues.  Marieta  steals  many  a  sorrow- 
at  the  despiaed  Nane,  who,  on  his  side,  vents  his  indignation 
othon  of  her  being  in  terms  much  wajiting  in  respect.  *'  When  I 
lee  M>  impaBsionGd,*'  he  cnes,  "  I  curse  those  who  have  caused  this 
entm  thy  papa  and  thy  mamma,  who  will  not  let  us  moke  love." 
tabcro  implied  of  dispensing  with  the  parental  fiat;  the  same 
a  aaid  of  the  following  observations  :  *'When  I  pass  this  house, 
t  achce.  The  girl  wills  me  well,  her  people  will  me  ill;  her 
ill  not  hear  of  it,  nor,  indeed,  will  mine.  So  we  have  to  make 
My,  Hut  Otat  cannot  really  be  done.  He  who  witthes  for  a 
and  ankx  for  lier— out  of  politeness.  He  who  wants  to  have 
■  her  oQl"  It  would  neem  that  the  maiden  haa  been  known  to 
it  to  incite  rebollion  : — 

Po,  my  hrlovM],  lu  oUier  loren  do, 
Oo  to  my  lather,  and  aak  Icaro  to  woo; 

kAnd  if  my  father  to  reply  !•  loth, 
Coao  back  to  me,  for  tliou  hut  got  my  troth. 
ti  have  no  prij^4  faeU  objection  to  the  yontli,  they  set 
whether  he  beunt  a  good  charoctor,  and  whether  the  girl 
tl  Ukiug  for  him.     These  two  poinUt  cleared  up  satiifiictoiily, 
—SO.  290.  ai. 
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they  kUH  defer  tlieir  final  answrer  for  some  woplcs  or  montli-.  in  uit 
of  the  Miitorftnil  to  lot  the  yoiuig  iiottjile  get  better  iic«|iiuiat*<i 
borne  up  by  hope,  but  not  yet  siu-o  of  liix  priac.  caIIh  to  hu  aid 
elFeotivo  songs  in  hU  repertory.   The  last  thing  iit  nighc  3I&rieU  Imuj 
Sli'cp  thou,  most  fiiir,  in  all  iwcurity. 

For  1  hiiro  m&Ao  zne  ^lu^iian  of  thy  pUa, 
Saff  fhalt  tlimi  \i>,  for  I  will  watch  nnd  vait ; 
8Ip«p  thr>u,  most  fiiir,  in  all  security. 

The  fir$t  tiling  in  the  morning  she  is  greeted  thos  : — 

Art  th<ra  awako.  0  fniroAt,  doArMt,  Xtml  ? 

KaIm  thv  blond  head  und  bid  thy  slnmbttn  fly; 

Thin  is  thfl  hour  thy  loror  puBSM  by ; 
Throw  liim  n  loss,  nnd  then  roturn  to  rest. 

If  she  has  any   lurking  doubU  of  NaneV  constancy,  she 
OflRuranoe  "  One  of  tlie^te  Jays  I  will  surely  make  thee  my  bridft— til 
so  pen-sive,  fairest  angol  1 "     If,  on  the  other  hand,  Nane  Ucks 
confidonco  in  her  ufifcvtioD,  bo  ap^ieals  to  her  in  wards  reaomf 
know  not  what  BusUtrn  love-song :  "  Oh,  how  many  step*  I  hunei 
to  have  thoe,  and  how  many  more  I  would  take  to  ^ain  thee  I    I 
taken  so  many,  many  steps,  that  I  think  thon  wilt  not  for>jik<;  mt' 

The  time  of  probation  over,  the  girl's  pai-ents  give  a  f««i»t,  lo 
the  youth  and  his  jjarents  are  invited.  He  brings  with  him,  wi 
>fronng,  a  small  ring  ornamented  with  a  turquoiso  or  &  Gamoluut 
now  the  acknowledged  lover,  he  may  come  and  openly  jjay  bif 
©very  Sunday.  On  Saturday  Marieta  say*  to  hci^df  *^  Ancuo  xi< 
dotnan  xejesla — to-morrow  L*  fet«-day,  and  to-morrow  I  expect 2^1 
Tlien  she  pictm-es  bow  he  will  como  **  drowsed  for  tbe/M/a  n-ithi 
flowur  in  his  liand ;  "  and  her  heart  bcal^  with  im]iationoe.  If* 
by  some  chAnc>.* — who  know.'v  t  bv*iome  faithletit^nuss  perhaps — he  I 
&ppear,  what  grief,  whu.t  t«arM  !  Marieta'h  tir8t  thought  when 
on  Sunday  morning  is  this:  **  No  one  works  to-day,  for  it  in, 
pray  you  oome  betimeet,  dearest  love  1 "  Then  comes  the  !^m 
"  If  he  does  not  come  betimes,  it  i±>  a  bign  that  he  ia  ne-^ 
later  I  do  not  aoo  him,  it  i>i  a  sign  that  he  is  dead."  Thedayiiaasi^i 
ing  is  here — no  Nano  I  '*  Vespers  sound,  and  my  love  oomes  not; 
ho  in  dead,  or"  (the  third  and  bitter^t  thou^'ht  of  all}  *'«  \o^ 
has  stolen  him  from  me !  " 

Some  little  while  after  the  loTor  has  been  formally  Mcce^iitAt 
sents  the  maiden  with  a  plain  gold  ling  called  el  ««yiio,  and  a 
dinner  or  supper  takes  place  at  her  parentis  house,  answorotf 
German  betrothal  feast ;  lieucefortli  he  ij»  the  ^pu^o  and  eha  tk*  i 
and,  as  in  tiermany,  ]>cople  look   on    tho   pair  ua  very    1; 

wedded.     The  new  bride  gives  the  bridegroom  a  silk  Liu 

which  allusion  is  made  in  a  verse  running,  '*  What  is  thai  hsi 
you  are  wearing  t     Did  you  steal  it  or  borrow  it  1    I  nelt 
nor  borrowed  it ;  my  Moro$a  tied  it  round  my  zaeck.**    ^ 
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VnTM  A  rnke  and  it  cotipU-  of  l>ottlRs  of  Cvpi*us  or  Mtituga ;  at 
HLrm  h  box  uf  nltuoad  Hwootmeato  and  a  little  jug  of  mostarJa  (a 
^■faui  9phitdiU  composed  of  qtiinces  dres^icd  iu  houey  aQii  muft-» 
^p  at  the  fauit  of  St.  Mnrtiu,  sweet  chesituut^;  at  tlio  fcwit  of  St 
irk,  tl  bocoto — tbat  is,  a  nisebud,  cuibleuuiticiil  of  the  oj)cai»ig  year. 
*  loTcr  nrnjr  also  eraiiloy  biii  generobitjr  ou  New  YearV  day,  ua  tho 
r«  nAzne-ilti/,  and  uu  other  days  not  upccilied,  taking  in  tho  whole 
!V  8ome  maidens  show  n  decided  tosto  for  homage  in  land.  "My 
tr  bida  tn*»  intig,  find  to  plo»8o  bira  I  will  do  it,"  observtw  one  girl, 
aft  far  di8])lft}'ing  only  the  most  difiintcreBted  amiability.  I5ut  prt-sently 
I  rermls  her  motives  :  "  He  has  a  ring  with  a  white  stone ;  when  I 
M  mug  he  ^1  give  it  to  me."  A  less  sordid  damsel  asks  only  for  a 
^Hb  of  flowers  ;  it  BhuU  1>e  paid  for  with  a  kias,  she  snya.  Certain 
a^a  iLen?  are  which  may  be  neither  given  nor  taken  by  lovera  who 
«tild  not  ircklei«ly  tempt  fiite,  Coml)s  are  phiced  under  the  Imu^  for 
^  may  be  made  to  serve  tho  purposes  of  witchcraft;  saintly  images 
1  cfcurch-bookn,  for  they  luive  to  do  with  trouble  and  repentance ; 
IMon,  for  8ciiW(ji-6  Htaud  for  oWl  epoaking;  and  needles,  for  it  is  Uie 
bore  of  noodles  to  prick. 

Whether  Ihroagh  the  unwi&e  exchange  of  these  prohibited  artidof;, 
^m  othor  oansM,  it  dooH  somotimea  hap]»en  that  the  betrothed  lovers 
lO  have  been  hailed  by  even'body  as  twvizza  and  »poso  yet  mana^  to 
I  oat  beyond  any  ho{>ra  of  falling  in  again.  If  it  is  the  youtirs  fault 
kt  thi-  malch  is  broken  off^  all  his  preaontft  remain  in  tho  girl's  iindis- 
isd  poAMKion  ;  if  the  girl  is  to  blame,  she  must  send  bock  the  sefjjio 
4  all  eUn  that  she  has  reciMved.  It  is  stiid  that  in  some  districtfi  of 
hHtia  the  Toung  man  keeps  an  ficctirate  account  of  whatever  he  spends 
Mielf  rif  his  betrothed,  and  in  tho  coAe  of  her  growing  tired  of  him, 
^  bu  to  pay  double  the  sum  total,  besides  defraying  the  loaa  incurred 
the  bourn  bo  hns  sacnficml  to  her,  and  the  boots  be  luw  worn  out  in 
i  eanxm  of  bin  viaitji. 

'"n  it  more  u^ual,  nil  well  us  more  satisfactory,  for  the  betrothal  to 
in  due  time  by  marriage,  Aflcr  tho  sfft/tw  has  beon 
tti6  tpOBO  ongs  A  new  song.  **  When,"  asks  he,  "  will  be  tlie 
ID  to  thy  mamma  I  Khali  haj  *  Maduna  ; '  to  thy  papa 
bafcr ; '  and  to  thee,  dnrling,  '  Wife '  ?,*'  **  Madona  "*  is  still  the  or- 
nry  t«rm  for  mother-in-law  at  Venice ;  in  Tuactm  Aongs  tlio  word  is 
in  that  eense,  though  it  liaa  fnllen  out  of  i*ommon  parlanoo. 
it  is  to  be  found,  it  |iointa  to  the  days  when  the  house-mother 
_'fd  authority  over  all  members  of  the  family, 
law  of  I  taliun  folk-songs  is  a  formidable  per- 
10  say  the  truth,  there  la  no  scant  measure  of  self-congratulatiou 
t&  tupfiens  not  to  exist.  '*Ohl  Dio  del  fdel,  maudvme  on 
madoUA  I  "  is  tho  hcjirtfcU  prayer  oif  the  Venetian  giil. 
ronth  thinks  of  the  wedding  day  aa  the  occn^ion  of  forming 
iUi\H  nil  tl.!»t  dcnrest  tie  which  will  give  him^iia  antijla  b«ltt 
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for  his  own — the  maidon  drvama  of  it  aa  the  zoma^a  aania;  thefl 
when  aho  will  kneel  at  the  altar  find  roccivo  the  solemn  benfldictMafl 
the  Church  upon  entering  into  a  new  station  of  life,  "  Ah  !  when  ibill 
come  to  pass  that  holy  day,  when  the  prie^^t  will  eay  to  tne,  'Axv  f«g 
con  tent  1'  when  ho  shall  hleeu  me  with  the  holy  wat<T — ah!  whn 
shall  it  come  to  passi  "  ^ 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  institution  of  roKrriflge  is  not  x^^uifl 
in  a  very  (avourable  light  by  the  miyority  of  fulk-pocts,  but  VcMtia^ 
rhymers  as  a  rule  toko  au  encouragiug  view  of  it,  *'  He  who  hiiii  fy|m 
ainga  a  poet  of  Chioggia,  "  livee  right  merrily  ro  la  ma  cara  ^^^M 
oompagnia**  \i\\xi\\ix)i  vuicets  are  not,  howi^vpr,  waiiting  to^^^^| 
maiden  that  wedded  life  \a  not  all  roacft :  *'  Vou  would  never  wi^^^| 
married,  my  dear,  if  you  knew  what  it  was  like/'  says  one  such ;  vl^l 
another  mutters,  "  Reflect,  girla,  roflcct,  before  you  wed  these  gallttfl 
on  the  Ponte  di  Kialto  hird-ca{^  arc  sold."  H 

The  morria^  generally  comes  off  on  a  Sunday.  Who  w«d«  ■ 
Monday  goes  mnd  ;  Tuesday  will  bring  a  bad  end  ;  Wednesday  \s  ■  dfl 
good  for  nothing;  Thui*fiday  all  manner  of  witches  aro  abroad  ;  Frii^| 
leads  to  early  death ;  and,  n.s  to  Satorday,  you  must  not  chooM  lllfl 
jMrM  iU  saho  pwve^  **  because  on  Saturday  it  rains  !  "  H 

The  bride  Xuis  two  toilets — one  for  tho  church,  one  for  the  wol^H 
dinner.  At  the  chiut;h  hhe  wears  a  black  veil,  at  the  feast  ahe  app^l 
crowned  with  flowers.  After  she  is  dressed  and  before  the  bridq^vH 
arrives,  the  young  giil  goes  to  her  father's  room  luid  knisoUng  doiSI 
before  bim,  she  prays  with  tears  in  her  eyes  to  be  forgiven  wbatew 
grief  she  may  have  caused  him.  He  grants  her  his  pardon  and  p^k 
her  his  blessing.  In  the  early  dawn  the  wedding  partv  go  to  chuifl 
either  on  foot  or  in  gondolas,  for  it  is  customary  for  the  marriage  k^| 
to  bo  tied  at  tho  conclusion  of  the  fii-st  mass.  Whon  the  right  momfl 
oomee  the  priest  puts  the  vtra,  or  wedding  ring,  on  the  tip  of  the  bri^l 
finger,  and  the  bridegroom  pushes  it  down  into  its  proper  place.  If  fl 
vera  hitches,  it  is  a  frightfully  bad  omen.  \Mien  once  it  is  safely  fl 
justed,  the  best  man  steps  forward  and  restores  to  the  bride's  middle  fix^| 
the  little  ring  which  formed  the  lover's  earliest  gift ;  for  this  itacomH 
is  called  compare  de  PaiwlOj  a  style  and  title  he  will  one  day  cxchi^l 
for  that  of  compare  de  San  Zxutni,  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  service  the  bride  returns  to  her  father's  bo^| 
where  she  remains  quietly  till  it  is  time  to  get  ready  for  diiuior.  Aj(  tfl 
clock  strikes  foui*,  the  entire  wedding  party,  with  The  porentA  of  l>^| 
and  bridegroom  and  a  host  of  friends  and  rektions,  start  in  gondolu  H 
the  inn  at  which  the  repast  is  to  take  place.  Tho  whole  popalittioii  fl 
the  ctttt*;  or  cftmpo  is  there  to  see  their  deiwrture,  and  to  admire  or  <ri^ 
cise,  OS  the  case  may  be.  After  dinner,  when  evory  one  has  tastpd  I  1 
good  wine  and  ei^joyed  tho  good  fare,  the  feast  breaks  ap  withcnM 
Viva  la  iwvhzn  !  followed  by  songs,  stories,  Inughter,  and  much  & 
tion  between  the  girls  and  boys,  who  make  tlio  most  of  the  fhiediis 
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nonded  to  them  in  honour  of  the  day.  Then  the  music 
Ifi  if  whiaked  away,  and  the  assembled  guests  jpin  lustily 
;  the  women,  perha]>s,  singing  at  intervals,  '^  En&ta,  enAta, 
Imrden  borne  over  to  Venice  from  the  Grecian  shore.  The 
it  flnuhod  ;  !Mariota  and  Kane  are  married,  tlui  zonuuia  $anta 
close,  the  tired  danoen  aocompany  the  hride  to  the  threshold 
me — and  so  adieu  I 
irat  sight  the  songs  of  the  various  Italian  provinces  appear  to  be 
•Eke,  but  at  jirst  sight  only.  Under  further  examination  they 
tial  differenoes,  and  even  the  songs  which  travel  all  over 
always  receive  some  distinctive  touch  of  local  colour  in  the 
where  tkey  obtain  naturalisation.  The  Venetian  poet  has  as 
marked  an  identity  t^  any  of  his  fellows.  Not  to  speak  of  his 
invemted  the  four-line*!  song  known  as  the  "  Vilota,"  the  quality 
work  unmistakably  reflect-*  his  peculiar  idiow^'ncraaies.  An 
writer  has  said,  "  iioUn  parola  e  nello  scrittu  ognuno  imita  s^ 
the  Venetian  "  imitates  himself"  faithfully  enough  in  hia 
is  the  one  realist  among  Italian  folk-singorH.  Ue  has  a 
oped  sense  of  humour,  and  his  ilner  wit  diBcems  less  objec- 
pAths  than  those  of  parody  and  burlesquf^,  for  which  tlto  Sicilian 
&tal  a  loaning.  He  is  often  in  a  moo<!  of  half-playful  cynicsam ; 
Ifmaionnt  themo  is  love,  ho  is  yet  fully  inclined  to  have  a  laugh 
Bpenae  of  tho  whole  raoo  of  lovers  ; — 

A  fnut  I  will  prcpnre  fur  love  to  tat, 

Non-Bui  ted  suitors  I  will  oik  to  dine : 
Hivy  •hnll  htxw  jwio  and  sorrow  for  their  mut, 

yUey  shall  bavu  t4.>ara  and  Boba  to  drink  fur  wine ; 
Aad  ti^s  %\\a\\  bo  the  sorritors  moat  fit, 
To  wvt  at  tatilo  where  die  lorers  nit. 

puod  with  the  Tuaean,  tho  Venetian  is  a  confirmed  egotist. 
ba  formrr  woU-nigh  cffocoe  his  individual  personality  out  of  his 
aifention.  tho  latter  is  a))t  to  talk  ro  untoh  of  his  private  feel- 
wi^MB,  hiH  diiiap]»ointment^,  that  tho  idol  stands  in  danger  of 
)rgot<i*n.  There  in,  indeed,  u  single  gong  which  combines  the 
mility  of  Tuscan  lyrics  with  a  glow  and  fervour  truly  Venetian 
My  tt«  author  witf  in  reality  some  Istriot  seaman,  for  the  cttntt 
are  known  to  partake  of  both  styles-  Anyhow,  it 
justified  by  what  seems  to  us  its  own  excellence  of  con* 

Fair  art  thon  \ton,  Imt  lore  it  nnt  fur  me  ; 
A  eAilor*!!  ealliiig  mndM  me  forth  to  9m. 
I  do  dMiro  to  paini  ihctf  on  my  i&il. 
And  o'er  the  bhuy  deep  Td  carry  thoo. 

wk.  What  cxtaigo  ?  vheo  the  boat  they  haQ — 
wonuiii'*  love  1  War  thi«  tAgy ; 
For  wvfnao'e  lore,  for  luvo  of  matdftn  fair : 
U  her  1  may  oot  1(jto,  I  lore  foivwear ! 
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When  he  La  most  in  earnest  and  most  excit«i},  the  Yflnetiui  is 
homely — he  has  none  of  the  Sicilian's  luxuriant  imagination.    We 
call  to  mind  a  remark  of  Edgar  Poe's  to  the  efiect  that  pasnon 
.1  homeliness  of  cx]>resaion.     Pas^ionnto  the  Vcnctiun  |)oet  certiufilr  i 
Kever  a  man  was  readier  to  "  dare  e'on  death  **  at  the  bdiesl  of  I 

mifftrcsa — 

WoQlilst  Imvd  mv  A'l^?    Then  I'll  no  longor  lire. 
Gr&Dt  untu  mo  for  supuli'lirc  thy  lied, 
Moko  mo  straij^htway  a  pillow  of  thy  bead, 

And  vith  thy  mouth  ono  kiu,  beloved  ono,  f^ve. 

At  Chio$;:gia,  vhere  bHW  in  the  summer  evenings  Oriaiuh  /Vrvvoi 
read  in  the  public  pliiccs,  and  whero  artists    go   in  qiicat  of  the 
Venetian  type,  they  sing  a  yet  more  impussioned  little  sung. 

Oh.  Morning  Star,  I  ask  of  theo  this  gme«, 

This  only  ^mcv  I  a*k  of  t  hoc,  and  pr»y: 
The  vitor  where  thou  hiuit  wiitihcd  thy  breut  and  f«v«. 

la  kindly  pity  throw  it  not  iivfty. 
Oive  it  to  mi»  for  modicim- ;  1  will  tnko 
A  dmnght  heforo  I  sleep  wid  whrn  I  wiike ; 
And  if  this  mcdicino  phall  not  mnkv  mc  whole. 
To  earth  my  body,  und  to  hell  my  uriul ! 

It  must  be  added  that  Venetian  folk-poesy  Ucks  the  innate  sym] 
for  all  beautiful  imtural  things  which  pervades  the  poe<y  of  the  Apoi 
This  is  in  paii  the  result  of  outward  conditions  :  nn.tui'e,  though  >i]»lendii 
is  uuvarieil  iit  Venice.     Tlie  teuiperaiiient  of  the  Venetian  poeiexpl 
the  rest.     If  be  alludcH  to  the  bfil  eercn  con  tanlf  «te&,  it  is  only 
p&y  that  "  it  would  be  jiujt  the  night  Ui  run  away  with  somebody" 
wiiich  assertion  he  U\JckB  the  disrcputnblc  I'idor,  *'hc  who  csamceairj 
is  not  called  a  thief,  he  is  called  an  enamoui-od  young  man." 

Even  in  the  most  lovely  and  the  most  ]>oetic  of  cities  yoa  caai 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  hilla.  The  Venetian  is  without  the 
refinement  of  the  Tuscan  mountaineer,  iia  he  is  without  his  low 
natural  beauty.  The  Tuscan  but  rarely  mentions  the  beloved_ 
name — he  respects  it  as  tlie  Eastern  myotic  respects  the  nam| 
Deity ;  the  Venetian  sings  it  out  for  tbe  edification  of  all  the  boat 
the  canaL  The  TiLscan  has  come  to  regard  a  kisa  a:i  a  thing  too 
to  talk  about ;  the  Venetian  hiis  as  few  scmples  on  the  subject  tf 
poet  of  Sirmio.  Nevei-theless,  it  .shuiUd  I  jo  recognisoil  that  a  not 
blamcable  tmreservcdneas  of  sjieech  is  the  most  serious  charge  to 
brought  against  all  save  a  sauill  minority  of  Venetian  singws. 
believe  that  the  able  and  conscientious  cuIk<ctor,  Signor  Berawst, 
exercised  V>ut  slight  censorship  over  the  ma^  of  ^ngs  he  has  {ilactd 
reoordf  notwithstanding  which  tbe  uuml>or  of  those  that  can  be 
of  an  immoral  tendency  is  extremely  limited.  From  whence  it  i*  tl' 
inferred  that  the  looseness  of  mannem  jn^ev:   ""  '     lui 

clasacs  at  Venice  in  the  decadence  of  the  l^  |  i)tt 

genera]  in  the  lower  and  sounder  strata  of  society. 
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metiAa  lODgs  will  serve  as  *  guide  to  the  cKoracter,  but  Kcarcely  to 
ioois  of  the  Venetums.  The  long  struggle  with  Austria  has  left 
tmce  than  a  bandful  of  i-ough  versea  dating  from  the  aiege — 
sbings  of  Bwitfos  to  the  dictator  nnd  the  army.  It  may  be  argued 
the  iact  in  not  ezceptioaiUf  that  lilco  the  FraUUi  iTItalia  of  Goflrcdo 
([■■Kiit  the  war-songs  of  tho  Italian  movement  were  all  composed  for 
}m  p>0|>la  and  not  by  them.  Still  there  have  been  geniune  folk-poets 
^ho  have  disoonrsed  aflor  their  fashion  of  Italia  libera.  The  Tuscan 
aang  oa  they  storvxl  the  olives  of  1850 — 

L'amoro  I'bu  in  Piamoote, 
Bftudivn  tricuUir! 

i»  not  in  Vcoietian  songs  an  cdlusion  to  the  national  cause  so 
Tveljr,  ao  eareodn^y  expresuve  us  this.    It  CAiinot  bethnt  the  Venetian 
did  not  care ;  whenever  his  love  of  country  was  put  to  the  test, 
m  found  in  no  way  wanting.     Was  it   tluit  to  hid  j.>ohitivo  turn  of 
there  appeared  to  be  un  iibbcnce  of  connection  between  jKtlitlcs  and 
1     Ijooking  back  to  the  songs  of  an  earlici*  period,  wo  tiud  the 
nf  ignoring  public  event*.     A  rbyme,  answering  the  purpose 
le  a  cock  horse/*  contains  the  sole  reference  to  the  wars  of 
ith  Oie  Torto — 

Andama  n  U  guera 
Per  tatkie  e  per  toni, 
K  cAtarcmo  i  Turcbi, 
Li  mtiuarvmu  tuti.  der. 


[halit 
«>Ittd< 


if  not  in   tho  songs,  a  somewhat  stronger  impmn 

of  Uw  independent  attitude  Rssumcd   by  the   Kepubtic  in  its 

wlih  Uie  Vatican.     Tlio  Venetians  denied  Papal  infallildlity  by 

ioD  in  the  wiying,  "  Tho  Pope  and  tlio  cotintryman  knows  more 

Pojm  nlonc  ;  "   lUid  in  one  line  of  :i  uuracry  doggerel,  '*  El  Pupa 

,**  thi-y  f)iiictly  alx>lLNhod  the  temporal  power.     ^V^len  Paul  V. 

dty  under  an  interdict,  the  citizens  made  answer,  "Prima 

e  poi  criidianit"  a  proverb  tlrnt  surx-ives  to  this  day,     "  Veno- 

"  won  ihti  tirxt  article  of  fiiith  of  these  men,  or  iiither  it  was 

vital  iiuitinct.     Their  pntriotism  wjus  u  kind  of  niHgiiitieent 

No  mudem  nation  lxu&  felt  a  pride  of  state  so  absorbings 

so  transcendent :  a  pride   which  lives  incarnate  in   the 

Eaoes  of  t-ho  Venetian  ^^vmiitore  who  look  M^rencly  driwn  on  us 

walls  of  the  Art  Oullery  out  uf  Ujo  oomiiauy  uf  kiugs,  of  saints. 

and  of  Kuch  as  arc  highrr  than  the  angels. 

word  or  phra>«  now  luid  then  ueeideutally  carries  ns  back 
iimok  and  institutions.     Tlie  i'x|n«SRtony  "Thy  thought  is 
a  ffUMta"  occurring  in  u  lovi-wing.  i-eniinds  us  that  the  term 
llBrired  from  a  Vcnotimi  coin  of  tlutt  name,  value  throo^narteni 
,  which  wna  the  fee  cluu-ged  for  the  privilege  of  hfftring 
earliest  venture  In  joumaliKm.  a  mantiscript  nnws-sbeet 
a  noath  ot  Veuiue  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.     The  ti^ui:«  o( 
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speech  "We  must  have  fifty-soven,"  meaning  "We  are  entering  r: 
BerioUB  bufiiness/'  bus  its  origin  in  tbe  fifly-seven  votes  neceaauy  \u  lie 
psssing  of  any  weigbty  measure  in  tbe  Venetian  Senate.  The  Toutia 
adapter  of  Moliere's  favourite  ditt}%  in  lien  of  preferring  Im  ^^r*^■ 
heaii  to  tbe  **  bonne  ville  de  Paris,"  pi-efers  bei*  to  "  th«  Muit,  tk 
Arsenal,  and  tbo  Buceutaur."  Every  one  i^  familiar  with  the  quid 
desci-iption  of  tbe  outward  glories  of  St.  Mark's  Square —  , 

III  St.  Murk's  Place  three  btundAnls  you  descry,  J 

Aim!  ehnrgtira  fuur  that  seem  Hl>out  to  Cy  ;  I 

There  is  n  limo-pieco  which  appears  a  lower,  I 

M                         And  there  are  IveLre  blfick  men  who  strike  the  huar.  J 

Social  prejudices  creep  in  where  pobtics  are  almost  excluded.  AgA^Kj 
of  Vilote   relates  to  tbe  feud — old  as  Venice — between  tbe  i^Un^Ml^H 
San  Nicolo  and  tbo  islanders  of  CaBtello,  the  two  sectloosof  tb»M^H 
east  of  tbe  Grand  Canal,  in  the  first  of  wbicli  stands  St  Mark's,  ii^^H 
last  the  Arsenal.     Tbo  bent  account  of  tbo  two  famous  is  embodied ^H 
an  ancient  }>oem  celebrating  tbe   fight   timt  rendered  memonlikSB 
Simon's  Day,  1521.    The  anonymous  writer  tells  his  tale  with  inin^sB 
tiality  that  miglit  be  envied  by  greater  historians,  and  be  eni  ^n 
putting  a  canto  of  peaceable  ad\'ico  into  the  mouth  of  a  dying  cbiop^B 
wlio  urges  bis  countrymen  to  dwell  in  liarmony  and  love  one  anotbff*W 
brothera.     Are  they  not  made  of  the  same  flesh  and  bone,  cbildKn  '^  ■ 
of  St.  Mark  and  his  State  ?  I 

Tuti  a  la  fin  »o  Bemio  patrioU,  WL 

Cresciu  in  sti  campi.  ite  calii  e  cantoniP  H 

The  counsel  was  not  taken,  and  the  old  i-ivalry  continued  muW™ 
fostei*ed  up  to  a  certain  fioint  by  the  Republic,  which  saw  in  it,»inOfl^H 
other  things,  a  chock  on  the  power  of  the  patriciana.  Thetwol^H 
represented  the  ariatocratic  and  democratic  elements  of  the  popoW^H 
the  Castellani  liati  wealtli  and  bh-tb  and  fine  palaces,  their  uppflr«I^H 
monopolised  tbe  high  officaq  of  State,  their  lower  classes  worked  *'^B 
arsenal,  s(»rvo(?  as  pilots  to  tlio  men-of-war,  and  acted  as  rowen  ''^H 
Bucontaur.  The  better-to-do  Nicoloti  came  ofl*  with  a  shnw  t'  ^| 
secondaiy  employs,  whilst  the  larger  portion  of  tbe  San  Kicolo  fo^ '^B 
pDor  fishermen.  But  their  sense  of  i>ersonal  dignity  was  intense.  *^^ 
hail  a  tloge  of  their  own,  usually  an  old  sailor,  who  on  high  '^"P  f?? 
holidays  sat  beside  the  "  i-enowned  prinoe,  the  Duke  of  Venice,"  •'^. 
doge,  or  Gaataldo  dH  KicoloUf  was  answerable  for  the  oondart  » 
people,  of  whom  he  was  at  once  superior  and  equal.  "  Ti  voghi  el 
et  mi  vogo  col  dose  "  ("  You  row  tbe  doge,  I  row  with  the  tloge 
Nicoloto  would  say  to  bis  rival.  It  is  eaity  to  see  how  the  p«^ 
engendered  by  the  old  feud  produced  a  sentiment  of  ind( 
even  the  pooi-est  memliers  of  the  community,  and  how  it  thns 
great  service  to  the  Republic.  Its  principal  drawback  was  thfttof 
ing  to  hai*d  blows,  tbe  last  occasion  of  its  doing  so  being  St,  Stt^ 
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1817,  when  a  fierce  local  outbi*eak  wiis  scvierely  suppTes^^ecl  by  tho 
Sinoo  then  the  contending  forces  have  agreed  to  dwell  in 
ajr;  whether  they  love  one  another  as  brothers  is  not  so  clear, 
still  sung  in  which  mutual  rocriminntion  takes  tho  form 
language  for  ears  polite.  ''  If  a  Nicoloto  i<  bom,  a  Count 
;  if  a  Castellan  L*  bom — .setup  the  gallows,"  is  the  mildest  dictum 
»n  of  sun  Nicolo,  to  which  his  neighbour  i-epHes,  **  When  a  Cas- 
is  borD»  a  god  i«  bom;  when  a  Nicoloto  in  born,  a  brigand  is  bom." 
liogwa  on  even  in  the  matter  of  love.  "  Who  is  that  youth 
80  often  1 "  inquirea  a  girl ;  *'  if  it  Ixj  a  Castellan,  bid  him  be 
it  be  a  Nicoloto,  bid  him  come  in.*' 


Co  3  /rienb  rtrcntd;  |.'ost. 

T.  T. 


Wqcx  I  rcmcmtter,  Friend,  whom  lost  I  call 

Because  a  man  l«lo\'ed  Ih  taken  hence. 

The  tender  humour  and  the  fire  of  boiikt 

In  yonr  good  oyea :  how  full  of  heart  for  all. 

And  chiefly  for  tho  weaker  by  the  wall, 

You  bure  that  Ugbt  of  Kane  benevolence  : 

Then  see  I  round  you  Death  his  aliadows  denae 

Divide,  and  at  your  feet  his  emblems  fall. 

For  surely  are  you  one  witli  the  white  hoet, 

Spirits,  whose  memory  is  our  vital  air. 

Through  the  great  love  of  earth  they  had  :  lo,  these, 

I^ke  Itcama  that  throw  tho  path  on  tossing  8caS| 

Can  bid  ua  feel  we  keep  thorn  in  the  ghost, 

Flartakers  of  a  strifo  they  joyed  to  share. 

GEORGE   MRREDITU. 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 
After  the  Oalk. 


^ 


i-^ 


f; 


and 


.WELL,    i 

claimed    tl 
putting  hifi 
morning.    **  Thi 
(1  cif ul — DTonda 
Was  it  m 
]>risontaent  in 
ue^s  of  tho 
that  made 
with    80    mi 
this  gpectacl 
and  BappUu-^ 
the  wavus  bi 
in  Scali>a  Sounc 
Ruulight    shinir 
the  CoolinBl     ( 
not  ratht^r  ot 
tion   from 
afikiro  of 
mado     him 
busy  human  life, 
no  longer  alone 


acclamation  this  pictiu*e  of  lirisk 
from  the  deck  of  the  yacht  1  Wc  wore 
Over  there^  around  the  big  black  smacks — that  looked  like 
"with  brooda  of  cluckeuA — swarm^l  a  £eet  of  fishing- 
mpidly  as  hautla  could  manage  it^  botli  men  and  women 
out  the  brown  nete  and  aecuring  the  glittering  sil  ver  treasure^ 
It  was  a  pictun.'sijuo  Hight — thu  stalwart  brovm-bedrded 
yellow  oil-skiDt»  and  huge  boots;  the  Ixire-armed  vromen  iji< 
Bhort  goxvna ;  the  masses  of  ruddy  brown  nc*ta;  the  lowered: 
then  tbt:*  Lnii-d  perceived  that  be  was  not  alone  in  regard] 
and  cheei-ful  scene. 

Along  there  by  the  bidwarkai,  with  one  hand  on  the 
other  on  the  gig,  stood  Mary  Avon,  apparently  watclung 
ing  to  and  fro  between  tlie  smiicks  and  Uie  Khore.     The 
gently  up  to  bor,  and  put  Uia  band  on  bor  shoulder.     Hho 
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Hnddesilj,  and  then  lie  saw,  to  hia  dismay,  that  her  eyoB  were  full 

Vhaty  what  t "  said  he,  with  a  quick  doubt  and  fear  coming  over 
^pad  all  hU  plaim  failed,  then  1     Wa^  the  girl  Rtill  unhappy  1 
Pvhat  is  it,  lass  ?   AVluht  is  the  mattei'  1 "  said  he,  gripping  her  hand 

I  to  |{»t  thti  truth  from  her. 

if  this  time  aho  hsMl  dried  her  e,yeti. 

'Nothing — notliiDgf"  said  she,  i-uther  shamefacedly.     "  I  was  only 

abfjut    thti  «ong  of  *CaUor  Herring;'    and    liow   glad   thowo 

must  be  U>  lind  their  husbands  come  buck  this  moiiiing.     fancy 

out  on  such  a  night  as  Uat  night  \     What  it  must  be  to  bo  a 

a  wife — and  alone  on  ^Jlore ** 

toots,  laas!"  cried  the  Ijaird,  with  a  Aplendid  cheerfiduesi ; 
greatly  relieved  tltat  this  was  all  the  cauHe  of  the  wet  eyes. 

jist  giving  way  to  a  sentimonU  I  have  obaervcd  that  people 
kpt  to  be  sentimental  in  tlir  morning,  before  they  get  their  breaklaat. 
It  t  ar*  ye  peetying  these  folk  ?  1  can  telJ  ye  this  is  a  proud  day  for 
kto  judge  by  they  heaps  o'  Ush.  They  ure  jiHt  as  liappy  nn  kings; 
■  for  the  risk  o'  their  trade,  Hxcy  have  to  do  wluit  is  appointed  to 
B  Why,  does  not  that  Doctor  friend  o'  yours  say  that  the  happicnt 
^Lre  they  who  are  hardest  worked  Y " 

Hi  ivCuniiCT  to  the  Doctor  Kileuoed  ilic  young  lady  at  once. 
jttoi  tltat  I  ha\-c  much  right  to  tilk  alwut  work/'  said  the  I^rd, 
^tly.     **  I  l>vlicvo  1  am  becoming  the  idlest  crayture  on  the  face  of 
worKL" 

it  tids  point  a  very  pretty  little  incident  occurred.  A  bout  was 
^  to  tktt  ahore  ;  and  in  tlio  Htem  of  her  was  a  young  fisherman — o 
UotDe  young  follow,  with  a  sun-tanned  face  and  yellow  Ix^u'd.  As 
trere  gcns>g  by  tho  vticht,  he  c&ught  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Avon  ;  tlicn 

II  thej  bad  pnned,  he  said  t>omething  in  Cifu^lic  to  his  two  com- 
whoimminlijitidr  n*itfd  on  tlioir  oars.  Then  ho  was  si-on  rapidly 
Un  can  with  two  or  three  doz^.n  herring's ;  and  biH  companions 

their  Uxkt  to  tliH  aide  of  the  yacht.     The  young  fultow  atoo*]  np 

»rUy  and  with  a  shy  laugh — but  with  no  siieech,  for  he  was 

I  About  his  PInglish — ofTered  this  present  to  tho  young  lady. 

ich  pleased  ;  but  she  blu»hed  quite  m  much  aa  he  did. 

was  oonfuaed,  for  she  could  not  summon  Master  Krod  to  lok* 

r  tba  herrings,  seeing  this  compliment  was  so  directly  paid  to 

HoWQver,  she  boldly  gripjied  the  tin  can,  and  naid,  "  Oh,  thnnk 

Sttitcb  ; "  and  by  Uiis  time  the  Laird  luul  fetched  a  bucket,  into 

glittoring  bcautitra  were  sLijiped.     Then  the  con  woa  tuindnl 

^ith  further  and  profiuo  thanks,  aud  the  Ixxit  pushed  o£ 

\j,  and  with  great  alarm.  AHm}  Avon  remttmbeivd  that  Angus 
her  what  Highland  manners  were. 

your  pardon  !  "  nbe  cuUod  out  to  tho  bcardod  yonng  fisb- 
iuMantJy  turned  round;  and  tho  oora  wtnv  stoipv*^    ^  Wc% 
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your  pardon."  said  she,  with  an  extreme  and  anxious  polttenflK,''Vili 
would  you  take  a  glass  of  wliisky  1 "  I 

"  No,  thank  ye,  niem,"  said  the  fisherman,  with  another  Ung^  of^ 
friendliness  on  the  frank  face ;  and  Uien  away  they  went. 

The  girl  was  in  de«^>air.  She  was  about  to  nuury  a  UighlamVrf  ami 
already  ehe  hud  for^ttcn  the  first  of  Highland  cusboms.  But  qdg- 
pectod  relief  was  at  luvnd.  Hearing  something  going  on.  John  nf  SHp 
had  tamblod  nj*  from  tho  forocnfltlo.  an<l  instantly  saw  that  the  jomig 
ludy  was  sortily  j^ieved  that  those  friendly  fishermen  had  not  accepted 
thia  return  compliment.  He  callrd  aloud,  in  Craelic,  and  in  a  8ev< 
tone.  Tlie  three  men  came  book,  looking  rather  like  schoolboys 
would  fain  cscnpo  from  an  embarrassing  inter>'iew.  And  then  at 
MJime  moment  Captain  John,  who  had  asked  Frei!  to  bring  up 
whiaky-bottle,  Raid  in  a  low  voice  to  the  young  lady — 

**  Tliey  would  think  it  ferry  kind,  mem,  if  you  would  pour  oat 
whisky  with  your  own  hand." 

And  this  was  done,  3Iiss  Mary  going  through  the  ceremony 
flinching ;  and  as  each  of  the  men  was  handed  his  glass,  he 
the  boat,  and  took  off  his  cap,  and  drank  the  health  of  the  young  hiJy, 
in  the  Gaelic.  And  Angus  Hutherland,  when  he  c»me  on  deck^mf 
gi'eatly  pleased  to  hoar  of  wliat  »he  ha^l  done  ;  though  the  Laird  tool 
occaaion  to  remark  at  breakfast  that  ho  hoped  it  was  not  a  oanuBOD 
custom  among  the  young  ladies  of  Kngland  to  get  up  early  in  the  mon^, 
ing  to  have  clandestine  flirtations  with  handsome  young  fiKbennen. 

Then  all  hands  on  deck  :  for  now  there  are  two  anchors  to  be  got  uC 
and  we  must  not  lose  any  of  this  plnuwnt  sailing  breease.  Tn  thive  iM* 
tered  and  shining  watei-s  tliere  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  recent  rcmpH 
■weather,  except  that  the  wind  still  comes  in  variable  pufis,  and  from  fcU 
sorts  of  unexpected  dii*cctions.  In  the  main,  however,  it  is  N.  b? 
E.,  and  so  we  have  to  set  to  work  to  leisurely  beat  up  the  Sotinilc^ 
Boa  say. 

"Well,  this  is  indeed  like  old  times,  Mary  !"  Queen  Titania  cries*  tf 
she  comfortably  ensconces  herself  in  a  camp-chair :  for  Mi^s  Avon  is  at  tbp 
holm,  and  the  young  Doctor,  lying  at  full  length  on  tlie  s^inlit  deck,  i* 
watching  the  sails  and  criticising  her  steeriug  ;  and  the  Liiird  is  demoH 
Btrating  to  a  hiimble  listener  the  immeasurable  advantages  enjoyed  lif  ^ 
Scotch  landscape-painters,  in  that  they  have  within  eo  amal]  aoaD{M 
every  variety  of  mountain,  lake,  M-oodland,  and  ocean  sceneiy.  a^ 
Itecomes  fiicetious,  too,  about  Mi-»  Mary's  sketcben.  What  if  Se  w«»^ 
have  a  room  set  apart  for  them  at  Denny-mains,  to  bt'  *! 

Dove  Gallery  1  Ho  might  have  a  skilled  decorator  out  h  ^.  .  ,.  ^  J 
devise  the  furniture  and  omamontatton,  so  Umt  l>oth  should  ctigST>S  ^m 
■ea,  and  ships,  and  tv^iloi's.  M 

Here  John  of  Skye  comes  aft.  ^^B 

*'  I  think,"  says  he  to  ISIikm  Avon,  with  a  moi]eat  0Emil«>,  "  v*^^^H 
put  the  gaff  topsail  on  W  "  ^^M 
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**  Oh,  yen,  oertiunly,"  mjs  this  cxporicncetl  mariner ;  and  the  Doctor, 
10^  an  opportunity  for  bestirring  hiowelf,  junipfl  to  his  feet. 
And  <«>,  with  the  topsail  sliining  whit^  in  the  sun — a  thing  wo  have 
;  Men  for  some  time — we  leave  behind  tis  the  gloomy  opening  Into 
Ijoeh  Sligach&n,  and  beat  up  Uirough  tho  Koosiiy  narrowx,  and  steal  by 
Im  pkaMnt  woods  of  lUaaay  House.  The  Laird  has  retume«i  to  that 
~  the  Marino  Gallerj',  and  he  has  secured  an  attentive  listener  in 

of  hi.-;  horit«s8,  who  pi-ides  herself  that  she  has  a  sure  instinct 
in  "  right "  in  mural  decoration. 
lis  w   indeed   like  old   timeg  come   bnck  ogitiu.     The  light,  cool 
the  warm  dccb;,  tho  pleasant  luppiug  of  the  water,  and   our 
partly  whistling  and  partly  humming— 

They'll  put  a  ntipkin  rouod  mj  e*«a, 

They'll  no  let  mo  cq«  to  d^v  ; 
And  thryll  n«rer  let  on  to  my  faithcr  and  mither. 

But  I  am  awH*  o'er  Ihe  eoa. 

tiufi  abe  18  abstractedly  and  contentedly  doing,  withomt  any  notice 
&ct  that  the  Bong  is  Mipposed  to  be  a  pathetic  one. 

oar  yoting  Doctor :  of  what  doe«  be  diacotirse  to  iia  dimng  this 
il  day-dreaming  and  idleness  1    Well,  it  has  been  remarked  by 
one  of  UH  that  Dr.  Angus  has  become  tremendously  practical 
iCc^     Yoo  would  Marcely  have  believed  that  this  was  the  young 
rjt^.  who  tiaed  to  startle  the  good  Laird  out  of  his  wits  by  his  wild 
about  the  origin  of  the  world  and  similar  trifles.     Kow  his 
inlBrot  seemed  to  be  centred  on  the  commonest  things  :  all  the 
IDCTS  of  the  Burgh  of  Strathgovan  put  together  could  not  liave 
fierce  tlian  he  was  about  the  necessity  of  supplying  houaos 
water,  for  example.     And  tbe  abuse  that  he  heaped  on  the 
Companies  of  London,  more  especially,  and  on  the  Government 
did  not  interfere^  was  so  distinctly  libellous  that  we  wore  glad  no 
orvrheard  it. 

aa  to  araanic  in  wall-paper  :  he  was  equally  dogmatic  and  indig- 

thont  that ;  and  hero  it  wA£t  his  hostess,  rather  than  the  Laird,  who 

btenitod.     She  eagerly  committed  to  her  notebook  a  recijte  for 

tbe  pronenoe  of  that  vile  metal  in  wall-papers  or  anything  else  ; 

of  na  had  mentally  to  thank  Heaven  that  she  was  not  likely  to 

-tubes,  and  rinc  filings,  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  Portree.     The 

would  have  blown  up  the  sliip. 

this  and  much  more  waa  very  difiVrent  from  the  kind  a{  con- 
that  usrd  m  seriously  to  trouble  tbe  I^nird.     When  he  heard 
Ulk  with  great  common  sense  and  abundant  information  alwut 
cUsMtOB  that  Buitod  particular  conntitutiona,  and  about  the 
Ibrlmflding  honsca  on,  and  about  the  necessity  for  strict  munt- 
aapminon  of  drfunago,  ho  wna  ready  to  believo  that  our  younf; 
bid  not  only  for  bis  own  part  n(*vor  handled  th&t  4aA|p9CO<0A  XmoV^ 
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the  Vestiges  of  Creation^  but  that  he  had  never  even  knonra  any  ooe  w^ 
had  glanced  at  ita  sophistical  pages  except  with  a  smile  of  pity.    Wbj^ 
all  the  time  that  we  were  shut  up  by  the  equinoctials,  the  only  profooiifl 
and  mysterioTifi  thing  that  Angus  had  said  was  this :  "  Thez^  is  soreln 
something  wrong  when  the  man  who  takes  on  himaelf  all  the  trouble  of^ 
drawing  a  bottle  of  ale  is  bound  to  give  his  friend  the  fintt  tiimblit, 
which  is  clear,  and  keep  the  second  tumbler,  which  is  muddy,  for  liim- 
self."     But  if  you  narrowly  look  into  it,  you  will  find  that  there  it 
really  nothing  dangerous  or  unsettling  in  this  saying — no  grumbliag 
against  the  ways  of  Providence  whatsoever.    It  was  myHtoiious.  perb^ ; 
but  tlien  80  would  many  of  the  nice  |)oints  about  the  Semple  esse  hsrv 
been,  hiul  wo  not  ba^I  with  us  au  able  expositor. 

And  on  this  occasion,  as  wu  were  running  along  for  Portree,  oor 
F.R.S.  was  chiefly  engaged  in  warning  us  against  paying  too  aerioftt 
heed  to  certain  cxti-eme  theories  al>out  food  and  drink  which  were  then 
being  put  forward  by  a  number  of  distinguished  physicians. 

*•  For  i>eople  in  good  health,  the  very  worst  adviser  is  the  doctor,"  he 
was  saying ;  when  he  was  geotly  reminded  by  his  hostess  that  be  mujtf. 
not  malign  his  own  calling,  or  destroy  a  superstition  that  might  in  itulf 
have  cumtivo  effects. 

"Oh,  I  scarcely  call  myself  a  doctor,"  he  said,  '*for  T  have  nopcadio) 
as  yet.  And  I  am  not  denying  the  [>ower  of  a  pliyaician  to  help  nature  in 
certain  cases — of  course  not ;  but  what  I  say  is  that  fur  healthy  peoplo  ibc 
doctor  i«  the  worst  adviser  possible.  Wliy,  where  does  he  get  his  ei[)e- 
rieneu] — from  the  study  of  people  who  are  ill.  He  lives  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  sickness ;  liis  conclusions  aliout  tlie  human  body  are  diawn 
from  bad  specimens  ;  the  efiects  that  he  sees  produced  are  produced  on 
too  sensitive  subjects.  Very  likely,  too,  if  he  is  himself  a  distinguibhed 
physician,  ho  has  gone  through  an  immense  amount  of  training  aad 
sulwequent  hard  work  ;  liis  own  system  is  not  of  the  stiY>u^ 
he  considers  that  what  ho  fccb  to  be  injurious  to  him  must  bo 
to  other  jtcoplc.  Probably  so  it  mij^ht  be — to  people  similfirly  scnidt 
but  not  nocessarily  to  people  in  sound  health.  Fancy  a  man  trying 
terrify  peoplo  by  describing  the  awful  appearance  produced  on  ouo*» 
temal  economy  when  one  drinks  half  a  glass  of  sheiTy  1  And  thnt,* 
added,  *'  is  a  piece  of  pure  scientific  senaadonaliiim  ;  for  procia&ly  thei 
appearance  is  produced  if  you  drink  half  a  glass  of  milk/' 

"  I  am  of  opinion,"  said  the  Laird,  with  the  gravity  befitting  fari  ■' 
topicp  "that  of  all  steemulanta  nothing  is  better  cr  whoieaomKr  thons 
drop  of  sound,  sterling  whiskey.*' 

"  And  whore  are  you  likely  to  get  it? " 

"  1  can  Bssui-e  ye,  at  Deuny-maina " 

"  I  mean  whore  are  the  masses  of  the  people  to  get  itt     What 
get  is  a  cheap  white  spirit,  rocking  with  fosel-oll,    with  jiwt 
whiskey   bleudtxl  to  hide  the  im{x>sturc.      T) 
poiflon.     If  the  Govoniment  would  Htov  tinkr,.,.^  .  .  _._,u  ..„ 
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iUXVR,  aiid  Iriifih  Univei'sities,  aud  would  puss  a  law  makuig 


sell 


that  be  hsus 


liad  in  bond  for 


more  service  to  Irelaudy 


distiLU 
i  two  jeu»y  the^r  would 
liii  conntry  too." 

"Stilly  tbeae   mfiasures  of  amelion&tLon   must    have   their  etfecty** 
r?ed  ihe  LAird,  sentcntiously.     '*  1  would  not  discourage  wise  le^^is- 
m.     We  will  reconcile  TtvI.likI  »aoner  or  later,  if  wo  ore  prudent  and 
wederate." 
"  Voa  niay  as  well  gtvr-  tiitMii  ifome  Kulc  at  once,"  said  Dr.  Angus, 

to"  The   Iriivh   have   no  regiird  for  the   historical   grandeur  of 
jbow  oould  they  1 — they  have  lost  their  organ  of  veneration. 
ll  rogion  of  the  skull  has  in  time  become  depreascd,  through 
uent  iihilleUgh  practice." 

»nd  Uie   Laird  glanced   at   him  :    there  wbs  a  savour  of 
about  this  speech.     Could  it  be  that  be  believed  in  that 
and  atheistical  theory  7 
no.     The  LAird  only  laughed  ;  and  sitid  : 
would  not  like  to  have  an  Irishman  hear  ye  aay  so," 

now  abundantly  clear  to  us  that  Dt'niiy -mains  could  no  lon/Jcr 
of  anything  lieterodox  and  destructive  this  young  man  who  woa 
id  on  dninage,  pare  air,  and  a  constant  supply  of  water  to  the  tanks. 
OCtsauxm^  we  could  not  get  into  Foilree  without  Ben  Inivnig  Imving 
Iptfl  with  lui.  ThL^  niotmtAiu  Ls  the  most  inveterate  brewer  of  hijuaIIh 
H  vbolo  of  the  Wofit  HighlaniU,  and  it  in  his  especial  delight  to 
^the  tinwary,  when  alt  their  eyeii  are  bent  on  the  safe  harliotir 
But  we  weiNs  tM|UAl  with  him.  Although  he  tried  to  tear  our 
tt  and  frighten  dh  out  uf  our  nenses,  all  that  he  really  succeeded 
to  put  us  to  u  good  deal  of  trouble  and  break  a  tumbler  or 
We  pointed  the  fijiger  of  soom  at  Ben  Inivuig.  We  aaiJod 
and  took  no  more  notice  of  him.  With  a  favouring  hreease,  aud 
|l|  our  to|wul  still  net,  we  gliiled  into  the  ojteu  and  Kpacioufi  tiarbour. 
1^^  that  fine  look  i-ound  was  a  strange  one.  Woa  this  naally  Por- 
PBarboor,  or  were  v>v  so  many  Hip  Von  Winkles T  Thci^  wore  the 
toag  white  houseH,  and  the  circular  bay,  and  the  wooded  cliffii ;  but 
Hmv  were  the  yachta  that  used  to  keep  the  place  so  biight  and  busy  1 
ma  waa  noi  an  inch  of  white  canvas  visible.  We  gut  to  anchor  near 
Vnplt  of  heavy  snuuskM ;  the  men  looked  at  us  as  if  we  had  dropped 
^thaiddML 

W*  w«Dt  AKhoiD  and  walked  up  to  the  telegraph  office  to  see  whether 
^  •djaeenl  iaianda  of  Urent  Britain  and  Ireland — nn  tJie  Cumbrae 
patar  fftlled  thorn— hod  survived  the  equinoctials  ;  aud  leaiTied  only 
I  aeevrmlRly  what  aenotu  mischief  hifcd  been  done  all  along  Uiese  ooasts 
the  pJc.  From  Taiious  points,  moreover,  we  suUse4ueuUy  received 
tfratnlatitrnf  on  oar  eaoipe,  until  we  almont  bc^gsn  to  beJiere  that  we 
I  nasUjr  lieen  in  serious  peril,  i'^or  the  rvcit^  our  frieuils  at  Borva  wero 
h  aooogh  ;  thvy  had  nvt  boun  ou  board  thoir  yacht  ut  all. 


oefore  b  school  full  of  examiners  and  frienda,  and  wlio 
and  announced  in  a  trembling  falsotto  tluit  hu  voice  was  h 
waa  the  women  who  Bpoke  first,  and  they  were  for  going 
next  morning. 

"  Mind/'  said  Angus  Sutherland,  looking  anxiouj^ly  at  oa 
eyes ;  "  tliere  is  generally  a  good  sea  in  the  Mincli  In  the  best  ol 
but  after  a  three  or  four  daya'  gale — well " 

**  I,  for  one,  don't  care/'  suid  Miss  Avon,  frankly  regardin 

"  And  I  should  like  it/'  said  the  other  woman,  "so  long 
plonty  of  wind.  But  if  Captain  John  takes  me  out  into  th 
the  Minch  and  kf>ep.s  mo  rolling  about  on  the  Atlantic  in  a 
then  sometliing  will  bcfidl  him  that  hiis  mother  knew  nothing 

Here  Captain  John  was  emboldened  to  step  forward,  and  C 
an  embarrassed  politeness — 

*•  I  not  afraid  of  anything  for  Iftie  leddies ;  for  two  be 
I  never  sah  ahl  my  life  long/' 

However,  the  final  result  of  our  confabulation  that  nigl 
resolve  to  get  under  way  next  morning,  and  proceed  a  certai 
until  we  should  discover  what  the  weather  was  like  outside 
fair  wind,  we  might  run  the  sixty  miles  to  Stomoway  Tjef 
without  a  fair  wind,  there  was  little  use  in  our  adventuring 
knocked  about  in  the  North  Minch,  where  the  Atlantic  1 
jammed  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  and  rebels  in  a  souiew 
fashion.  We  must  do  our  good  friends  in  Portree  the  juslioe 
they  endeavovu^  to  dissuade  us;  but  then  we  had  sailed  in 
^pQve  before,  and  had  no  great  fear  of  her  leading  us  into  any  I 

And  so,  good-night !— good-uight !    We  can  acapbely  belief 
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CUAPTEU  XLVIIJ 
"  A  Good  Onb  roa  tub  Last." 

.  woll/*  «u)l  the  Ijiit-il,  somew'hut  sadly,  to  Lis  boatess,  *'  I 
^miiy  now  conaeodcr  that  wo  have  stuH^d  ou  our  Iu.Mt  day'o 

^Bb  80,"  Buid  she  ;  and  this  was  beforu  breakfuat,  bo  she  may 
^Pkuod  to  be  a  bit  Hontiment&l  too. 

tiimking,"  said  he,  **  ihnt  souio  of  na  may  hereafter  look  iMick 
as  the  longost  and  grandetft  holiday  of  thoir  lifo,  and  will 
of  the  fr/iiM  Dove  with  a  certain  amount  of  affection. 
?1  that  I  can  scarcely  justify  myw^If  for  withdrawing  bo  long 
dutaen  that  sucicty  <lcmands  from  ever>'  man ;  and  no  doubt 
I  be  much  to  set  right  when  one  good  bock  to  Strathj^van. 

I^^e  has  be«n  aide  to  do  something  even  in  one's  idlene>« " 

^■1  here,  and  remained  silent  for  a  moment  or  two. 
!«  fine  thing,"  he  continned,  "  it  must  l>e  for  a  doctor  to  watch 
ti  of  health   to  a  patient's  face— to  watch  the  colour  coming 
the  eyes  looking  happy  again,  and  the  s]iirit6  rising;  and  to 
t  maybe  be  has  heljied.    And  if  he  happens  to  know  the  patient, 
AS  anxious  about  her  as  if  she  were  h\»  own  child,  do  not  ye 
must  bn  n  ])roud  man  when  he  hccs  the  results  of  what  he  has 
let,  aud  when  bo  hears  her  begin  to  laii^h  again  t " 
k*  the  Liiird's  jirofound  ingenuity,  we  knew  very  well  who  tliAt 
tti     Aud  wo  had  learned  something  about  t)io  affection  which 
jol  physician  had  acquired  for  this  imaginary  patient. 
^^  sensitive  bit  crayturc  she  is  ! "  said  he,  suddenly,  as  if  he 
^Bcing  of  some  quite  different  person.     '*  Have  yo  seou  Uio 
^H  last  fow  daj-s  have  made  ou  her  face — have  ye  not  ol«n»rved 

^^deddlhave.'^ 

Hpld  imo^ite  that  bor  face  was  juf^t  singing  a  song  from  the 
Hi  tlie  night — I  have  never  seen  any  one  with  such  expressive 
mi  bit  loM  luts — and — mid — it  ia  fairly  a  pleasure  to  any  ODO  to 

■ip*i8  of  them." 

owes  to  you,  sir." 
sutl"  Maid  the  Laird.     ''Detr  mel — not  to  xnc.     It  was  a  for- 
tce  that  I  was  with  ye  on  Itoard  the  vftcht,  that  is  all. 
■bo  had  the  chance  could  have  refused  to  do.     No, 
«  hia  owei  any  gratitude  to  anybody  or  anything,  it  is  to  Uio 

ntr 

t  ao, ma'am."  uiiU  Uic  I^rd  coni|iOAedIy.     "  I  will  confea*  to  ye 

■Rpent  in  sailing  had  not  that  attrocUoufoT  \ii«  \\.  m\^V 
^ ---  — ~ ^a *-    -^- : LSa 
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or  l.'tcj 


have  had  for  others — ^though  I  tliink  I  have  come  to  enjo/  it  now  viil 
the  best  of  ye  ;  but  I  thought,  when  ye  ]>r«8sed  me  to  oome^  that  it  vtraU 
he  a  graud  opportunity  to  get  your  husband  to  take  up  the  Sempleouiv 
and  master  it  thoroughly,  ad<1  put  lis  merits  in  a  just  manner  beion  tlie 
public.  That  ho  does  not  aj>[>ear  to  )>c  n^  much  interested  in  it  ai  I  W 
reason  to  expect  is  a  misfortune — f»crhai)8  he  will  grow  to  eee  the  inriNir- 
tance  of  the  principltii  involved  in  it  in  time ;  but  1  have  oeafied  tit  f  rv 
it  on  his  attention.  In  the  meanwhile  wc  have  had  a  fine,  long  ho 
which  has  at  least  given  me  leisure  to  conKider  many  schemes  for  iiji 
ad  vantfl^  of  my  brother  parecshionors.  Ay;  and  where  is  lilias 
though  t " 

'*  She  and  Angus  have  been  up  for  hours,  I  believe^'*  said  his  h 
*'  I  heard  them  on  deck  before  n-e  stai'ted  anywfty." 

"  I  would  not  distmb  them,"  said  the  Laird*  with  much  oonsiderv 
tion.  "  They  have  plenty  to  talk  alxjut — all  their  life  opening  up  before 
them — like  a  roud  tlu-ough  u  garden,  na  one  might  say.  And  wbaterw 
befalls  them  hereafter  I  sup[K>8e  they  will  alwa^'s  reiut^mber  the  preaot 
time  as  the  meet  beantiful  of  their  existence — the  wonder  of  it,  the  mm- 
ness,  the  hope.  It  is  a  stiiin^  thing  that.  Ye  know,  ma'am,  that  cmr 
garden  at  Donny-mainSt  if  I  may  say  so,  is  far  &om  insigneeficant.  It  hu 
)ieen  greatly  commended  by  exi>enpncod  landftcape  gardeners.  Well.no*, 
tliat  garden,  when  it  is  just  at  iU  fullest  of  summer  colour — with  all  ita 
dahlias  and  hollyhocks  and  what-not — I  say  ye  cannot  get  half  as  mncb 
delight  from  the  whole  show  as  ye  get  fi-om  the  fii-st  glint  o*  a  priuii  r, , 
as  ye  ai-e  walking  tlirough  a  wood,  on  a  bleak  Mai-ch  day,  and  ti*  - 
pecting  to  bco  anything  of  the  kind.  Doea  not  that  make  yom*  hotrt 
jump?" 

Here  the  Laird  had  to  make  way  for  Master  Fred  and  the  Umakfit^ 
ti-ay. 

"  There  is  not  a  baii-n  about  Strathgovan,"  he  continued,  with  t 
laugh,  "  knows  better  than  myself  where  to  find  the  first  primravsK  hdH 
blue-bells  and  the  red  dead-nettlo,  yp  know,  and  ho  on.     Would  ^-e  beli« 
it,  that  poor  craytnre  Johnnie  Guthrie  was  for  cutting  down  the  h 
in   the  Coulterbum  Road,  and  putting  up  a  fitone  dyke !  **     ILen 
Laird's  face  gi-ew  more  and  more  stem,  and  he  spoke  with  mmi 
vehemence.     "  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  man  who  wouH  cat  dova  s 
hawthorn  hedge  where  the  children  go  to  gather  their  bits  o' flo- .  ^ 
and  would  put  in  its  place  a  stone  wall  for  no  reason  on  the  face  «-" 
earth,  I  say  that  man  in  an  ass — an  intolerable  and  i»ei*DeecioU8  ass  1 " 

But  this  fierceness  instantly  vanished,  for  here  was  Mai-y  Arou  roo» 
in  to  bid  him  good  morning.  And  he  rose  and  took  both  her  haads  ^ 
his  and  I'cgarded  the  upturnetl  smiling  fiice  and  tlie  m 

"Ay,  ay,  lass,"  said  he,  with  great  satisfactioh 
have  got  the  roses  into  your  cheeks  at  last.     That  is  thn  momit^  air— 
the  *  roses  weet  wi'  dew  * — it  is  a  fine  habit  that  of  early  riainj:.     "Dew  of 
wliat  a  shilpit  bit  thim^  ye  were  when  I  first  saw  vo  alxiut  throe  mo 
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'And  now  I  dare  sav  ye  are  just  as  hungry  as  a  hawk  with  walk* 
and  down  the  deck  in  the  aea-nir — we  will  not  keep  ye  waiting 
It" 

lAird  got  \wr  a  chaifi  next  his  own  of  course ;  and  then  rang 
FrcnlV  beU  violontly, 

[owV  bor  heud,  hkipporl"  Siiid  Queen  T.,  when  the  young  Doctor 
appeuj-nnou — h»  Jiad  roMs,  too,  in  ki^  c1iwk«,  fi^e^iliened  by  tho 
air. 

'ell/'  «aid  be  frankly,  as  he  eat  down»  "  I  think  it  would,  bo 

lo  have  breakfast  over  as  soon  as  pofisible,  and  get  the  things 

away.     Wo  are  flying  up  the  Sound  of  Roasay  like  a  witch  on  a 

Iz  and  there  will  be  a  roaring  sea  when  we  get  beyond  the  sheltor 


^A  have  been  in  roaring  seae  before,"  said  she,  coniidently. 
>  met  a  schooner  ootning  into  Portree  Harbour  this  morning," 
with  a  dry  suiile.     "  Sh**  left  ye«tordfty  afternoon  just  before  we 
They  were  at  it  all  ui^ht,   but  hud  lo  run  back  at  last.     They 
y  hati  got  quite  enough  of  it." 

wuH  a  little  more  soriouB,  but  the  women  were  not  to  bu  daunted 

come  to  bcUevo  in  the  MlUte  Dovt  being  capable  of  anything. 

Ly  when  a  certain   aid  to  John  of  8kye  waa  on  board.     For  tlu 

news  was  Uiat  the  day  was  lovely,  the  wind  fair  for  8tornoway, 

yacht  flying  northward  like  an  arrow. 

was  a  certain  solemnity,  nevertheless,  or  pcrliaps  only  an 
»rat«neKB,  about  our  piTpamtions  before  going  on  d(y;k. 
were  wedged  in  in  front  of  c3m%-aseST  so  lltut  MUh  Avon's 
shotild  not  go  rolling  on  to  the  floor ;  all  buch  outlying  skir- 
oa  oandlosticks,  aneroids,  draught-lioards,  and  the  like  were 
to  the  rear  of  cumjKict  manses  of  inigH ;  ami  then  the  women 
'1  to  array  tlK'm«*lve«  in  tlieir  water [u-oofs.  WVterjJixHjfs  t — 
flooding  through  the  akylight.  But  Uiey  obeyed. 
ly  thci«  did  not  seem  to  1>o  any  great  need  for  wiiter|)roof8 
re  got  above,  and  had  the  women  placed  in  a  secure  corner  of  tho 
ici-way  It  wiut  a  brilliant,  breezy,  Uue-iikieil  nioniing,  with 
t\M  as  yet  quite  white  and  dry,  and  with  the  long  mouutainoua 
'8kye  ahining  in  the  nun.  The  yacht  was  Hying  along  at  a  famous 
Ton*  a  freah  and  steady  breeze ;  ali^eady  wo  oouM  make  out,  Gir 
ly  Km  the  northern  horizon,  a  pale,  low,  fiiintrblue  line^  which  wo 
Mr  Id  be  the  hiUa  of  oouthem  Lewis.  Of  ouurao,  one  had  to  obaervo 
Taat  ccxpanso  of  aoa  lying  between  as  and  that  &r  lino  was  of  a 
li8a«k ;  moreorar,  the  men  liad  got  on  their  oilskins,  tliough  not 
of  spimy  wiui  coming  on  iKtard. 

ipon  along,  however,  )«fore  tlie  freshening  wind,  the  cnuithea 

at  the  bowa  Ijocrimo  Hr<mrw^hat  more  heavy,  iu)d  occasionally 

whit*'  fo:im  would  ^lu  iug  up  into  tho  Huulight.     Wlaen  it 

Uj  Captiiiu  John  thitt  he  might  aet  the  gaff  topsail,  ho  very 
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rospectftiUy  and  shyly  shook  his  head.     For  one  tMng,  it  vu  nuxt 
strange  that  on  this  vide  expanse  of  sea  not  a  solitary  veeael  waa  vbUi. 

Kurthoi-  and  fui-ther  northward.  Aud  now  one  has  to  look  ovtEiir 
t)ie  white  water  s])ringing  o^'er  the  bowg,  and  there  is  a  geoenl  dtukiag 
of  heads  when  Uio  crash  forward  gives  waruiiig.  The  deaks  are  bt^giimiag 
to  glUten  now  ;  and  Miss  Avon  lias  received  one  sharp  admonition  la Iv 
more  careful,  which  has  somewiiat  dampe<l  and  disarranged  her  hut. 
And  BO  the  H'/titf  Dove  still  flies  to  the  north — liko  an  arrow — like  & 
witch  on  u  broom — liko  a  hare,  only  that  none  of  these  things  vooltf 
groan  so  much  in  getting  into  the  deep  troughs  of  the  sea ;  and  not  cm 
a  witch  on  a  broom  could  ]x?rform  such  capers  in  the  way  of  tmnblog 
and  tossing,  and  pitching  and  rolling. 

However,  all  this  was  mere  child's  play.  Wo  knew  very  well  wlim 
and  where  we  should  really  "  get  it "  :  and  we  pot  it.  Once  out  of  iW 
shelter  of  the  Skye  coast,  we  found  a  considerably  heavy  sea  swingiDg 
along  the  Minch,  and  the  wind  was  still  fre<^hemng  up.  insomuch  thm 
Captain  John  had  to  take  the  mizen  and  foresail  off  her.  How  splendidly 
those  mountain-massee  of  waves  came  heaving  along — apparently  quili 
black  until  they  came  near,  and  then  we  could  see  the  sunlight  bhinlxi| 
green  through  the  breaking  crest ;  then  there  was  a  shock  at  the  l«a*i 
that  caused  tbe  yacht  to  shiver  from  stem  to  stem  ;  then  a  high  sjicin^ 
ing  into  the  air,  followed  by  a  heavy  xuttle  and  rush  on  the  decks.  TU 
scuppers  were  of  no  use  at  all ;  there  was  a  foot  and  a  half  of  hiain; 
and  seethinf?  salt  water  all  along  the  leo  bulwarks,  and  when  the  gw^ 
way  was  lifted  to  lot  it  out  the  nejrt  rolling  wave  only  apoutewl  an  eiriuil 
quantity  up  on  deck,  soaking  Dr.  Angus  Sutherlaml  to  the  shoolifcr. 
Tlien  a  heavier  sea  than  usual  struck  her,  carrj-ing  oif  the  cover  of 
fore-hatch  and  sending  it  spinning  aft ;  while,  at  the  same  momcnl 
voice  from  the  forecastle  informed  Captain  John  in  an  injured  tout* 
this  last  invudcr  had  swamped  the  men's  bertlis.  What  could  he  do 
have  the  main  tack  hauled  up  to  lighten  the  prassiu'e  of  tho  wind  I 
waters  of  tho  Minch,  when  once  they  rise,  are  not  to  l>e  stilled  by  ■ 
of  Haliul  oil. 

We  hatl  never  before  seen  the  ordinarily  buoyant  Whitf  Dow  take 
such  maases  of  water  over  her  bow.«< ;  but  we  soon  got  nocustotoed  to 
seething  lake  of  water  along  the  lee  scuppers,  and  allowtnl  it  to  ml 
or  increase  as  it  liked.     And  the  women  wcit  now  seated  a  s{»'p  )<»' 
on  the  companion-way,  so  that  the  rags  of  tlie  waves  flew  Ijy  them  wit 
out  touching  them  ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  laughing  ami  ji 
going  on  at  the  clinging  and  stumbling  of  any  unfortuiuite  perwn  wi 
had  to  make  his  way  along  the  deck.     As  for  our  indefutigjible  Vi 
his  face  had  been  running  wet  with  salt  water  for  hours ;  twic«  bs 
slipped  and  gone  headlong  to  leeward ;  and  now,  with  a  ropt  tjtf^ 
twisted  round  tlie  tiller,  he  was  steering,  his  teeth  set  bard. 

*'  Well,  Mary,"  shrieketl  Queen  Titania  into  her  txjW] 
*'  We  are  lm\ing  a  good  one  for  the  last  I  " 
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'*  Is  he  going  up  the  mast  1 "  cried  the  giil^  in  great  alarm. 
**  I  Bay  we  are  having  a  good  one  for  the  last !  " 
'*  Oh,  yofi  !  "  wBfi  the  shout  in  reply.     "  She  Ls  indeed  going  fast." 
Silt  about  miJ-tlay  we  passed  M*iUiiii  a  few  luilew  to  Uio  east  of  the 
Shiant  Islands,  and  hero  the  sen,  was  somewhat  moderated,  so  we  tumbled 
yolow  for  a  snack  of  lunch.     The  women  wanted  to  devote  the  time  to 
dreeaing  their  hair  and  iidarning  themselves  juiew ;  but  purser  Sutherland 
^l^ectcd  to  this  altogether,     lie  comficlled  them  to  eat  and  drink  while 
lliftt  waa  ]X)88ible;  and  Kevenil  toatts  were  proposed — briefly,  but  with 
xich  enthusiaam.     Then  we  scrambicd  on  dock  again.     We  found  that 
n  had  hoisted  his  foi*esail  n;;ain,  but  he  had  let  tho  miwn  nlone. 
Northward  and  ever  northward^ — and  we  are  all  alone  on  this  wide, 
a.     But  that  |>ale  line  of  coast  at  the  horizon  ia  beginning  to 
Ivo  itself  into  definite  form — into  long,  low  headlands,  some  of  which 
dork  in  shadow,  othei*s  shining  in  the  sun.     And  then  the  cloud- 
ce  mountains  beyond  :  can  these  be  tlio  far  Suainabhal  and  Mealasabhal, 
d.  the  oUier  giants  that  look  down  on  Lock  Boag  and  the   we^t^m 
iboree  1     They  seem  to  l:)elong  to  a  world  beyond  the  sea. 

Northward  and  ever  northward  ;  and  there  is  less  water  coming  over 
OM^f  and  less  groaning  and  plauging,  so  that  one  am  hear  oneself 
Lk.  And  what  is  this  wagering  on  the  part  of  the  Doctor  that 
ehall  do  the  sixty  miles  between  Portree  and  Stornoway  within  the 
lioursi  John  of  Skye  shakes  his  head;  but  he  has  the  main  tack 
led  down. 

Then,  as  the  day  wears  on,  l>ehold  I  a  small  white  objoct  in  that  lino 
l»l«ie.     The  cry  goes  abroad  :  it  ia  Stornoway  light  I 

*  Come,  now,  John  !  "  the  Doctor  calls  aloud  ;  "  within  the  six  hours 
r  a  glass  of  whisky  and  a  lucky  sixponee  1 " 

**  We  not  ftt  Styornaway  light  yet,"  answered  the  prudent  John  of 

e,  who  is  no  gambler.     But  all  the  garaOj  he  called  two  of  the  men 

to  set  the  mixen  again ;  and  aa  for  himself,  he  threw  off  hia  oil- 

and  appeared  in  his  proud  uniform  once  more.     This  looked  like 

BS. 

^Vell,  it  was  not  within  the  six  hours,  but  it  was  within  the  six 
AOQrs  and  a  half,  that  wo  sailed  past  Stoi*noway  lighthouse  and  its  out- 
***^dicg  perch ;  and  past  a  floating  target  with  a  red  Jlftg,  for  artillery 
pi'actice ;  and  ])ast  a  l>art|ue  which  had  been  driven  aslioro  two  days 
"•^oi'e,  and  now  stuck  thei-c,  with  licr  back  broken.  And  this  wns  a 
^^^Uderfid  sight — after  the  lone,  wida  seas — to  soe  such  a  mass  of  Hhips 
.  '^il  sorttf  and  sizes  ci-owded  in  herx)  for  fear  of  the  weather.     We  read 


tbei, 
'cor, 


names  in  the  strange  foreign  iype  as  we  passed — Die  Ileimathf 
U   Wa^hiii'jioHj  Fris'lrich  tfer  Grosser  and  the  like — and  wc  saw  the 


^^^^^-liaired  Isorsemen  puUiag  Ijetweeu  tlie  Teasels  iii  their  odd-looking 
^^^ole-bowed  boats.  And  was  not  John  of  f>kye  a  pzt)ud  man  that  day, 
J  '^  atood  by  the  tiller  in  hia  splendour  of  blue  and  brass  buttons,  know- 
i"    S  tbat  he  had  brought  the   W/dtc  Uovc  across  the  wild  waters  of  the 
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Minch,  when  not  ono  of  these  f^mgners  would  put  hU  noM 
harbour  1 

The  evening  light  waa  shining  ovor  iho  quiet  tow^l,  and  th»  ihadovd 
cuiititi,  and  the  lir-tippod  circle  of  hills,  when  th<*  Whit^.  Poiy-  nttladout 
her  anchor-chain  nnd  cume  to  rent.  And  sia  tbiit  w«s  oar  Inst  oigblaa 
board,  thoi-c  was  a  good  deal  of  packing  and  oUier  troable.  It  «u 
nearly  ten  o'clock  when  we  came  together  again. 

The  Laird  was  in  exceUent  Bpiritu  that  night,  and  was  njore  tJiaa 
ordinarily  faoetious;  but  his  hostess  refused  to  be  comforted.  A 
thousand  Homeshes  could  not  have  called  up  a  smiJo.  For  she  bi^ 
grovm  to  love  thij^  scrambling  life  on  board ;  and  shp  had  A^H^nired  i 
great  affection  for  the  j*acht  itself;  and  now  sho  looked  round  t-Kcji 
and  familiar  saloon,  in  which  we  had  spent  so  many  snng  ami 
evenings  together ;  and  she  know  she  was  looking  at  it  for  the  lost 

At  length,  however,  the  Laird  bethought  lumself  of  arousiBg 
fi-om  her  sentimental  sadness,  and  set  to  work  to  joke  her  out  of  it. 
told  her  she  was  behaving  like  a  Bchoolgirl    come  to   the  end  of 
holiday.     Well,  she  only  further  behaved  like  a  schoolgirl  by  letting  I 
lips  begin  to  tremble ;   and  then  she  stealthily  withdrew  to  her 
cabin,  and   doubtless  had  a  good  cry  there.     There  was  no  help  fori 
however :  the  child  had  to  give  up  its  plaything  at  laat. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
Adieu  I 

Next  mornings  also  :  why  should  this  tcndei*  melancholy  still  dwell  i 
the  soft  and  mournful  eyes?  The  Hunlight  was  shining  cheerfully oo 
sweep  of  wooded  hill,  on  the  grey  castlo,  on  the  acattere<]  town,  And 
the  busy  quays.  Busy  wa«  scarcely  the'word  :  there  was  a  wild  exai 
abroad,  for  a  vast  take  of  hemng  had  just  been  brought  in. 
close  in  by  the  quays,  were  the  splendidly-ltuilt  luggers,  with  their 
right  at  their  Itows ;  and  standing  up  in  them  their  stalwart 
bronze-faced,  heavy-bearded,  with  oil-skin  caps,  and  boots  up  to 
thighs.  Then  on  the  quays  above  the  pictiiresquely-costmned 
busy  at  the  salting ;  and  agents  eagerly  chaffering  with  the  men 
empty  barrels  coming  down  in  unknown  quantities.  Bustlf,  lifr- 
dtement  pervaded  the  whole  town ;  but  onr  tender-hearted  hoatert, 
we  got  ashore,  seemed  to  iwiy  no  heed  to  it.  As  sho  bade 
the  men,  shaking  himda  with  eiu^h,  then*  were  tears  in  her  ■ 
had  wished  tootst  a  last  glance*  in  the  dircxition  of  tho  VThUe  Ihve^i 
could  scarcely  have  &een  the  now  ^tiil  and  motionless  croft. 

But  by-and-by,  when  we  had  left  our  heavier  luggage  at  the  bka»< 
when  we  set  out  to  drive  across  tho  island  to  \'iHitsomo  fHefid8<^ 
who  live  on  the  western  ^de,  she  grew  somewhat  more  c&Miful 
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Btrav  hat  with  a  blue  ribbon  and  letters  of  gold.  But  yoa  iroold 
scaroelj  have  looked  at  the  smart  Bti-aw  hat  when  you  saw  the  bri^ 
and  laughing  foce,  and  the  beautiful  eyes  that  seemed  to  speak  to  ytn 
long  before  she  could  get  to  shore.  And  then  the  boat  was  ran  into « 
small  creek ;  and  the  young  lady  stq»ped  lightly  out — she  certainly  wu 
young-looking,  by  the  way,  to  Ixj  the  mother  of  those  two  small  sailon^ 
and  she  quickly  and  eagerly  and  gladly  caught  Queen  Titania  with  tnth 
her  hands. 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  l)eg  your  jjardon,"  said  she — and  her  speech  wm  a- 
cer'ilingly  pletisant  to  hoar — **  but  1  did  not  think  you  could  be  so  won 
over  from  Sfcyomawny." 

f  At>^■  hy  Qw/n  TUnnia. — It  nppears  that  now  all  our  royaging  is  orer.  aad  w  in 
about  to  retire  into  privacy  again,  I  am  expected,  aa  on  a  preTioaa  occaiion.  to  torn 
forward  ami  addrops  to  you  a  kind  of  epilogue,  just  as  they  do  on  the  sUge.  llii 
Hoemfi  to  me  a  sort  of  strange  porforniance  at  tlie  end  of  a  yachting  eraise;  foriritit 
if  a  handful  of  salt  v'liter  were  to  come  over  the  1k>ws,  and  put  out  my  trumpery  foot- 
lights? However,  vhat  must  be  must,  na  married  women  know;  and  iu>  I  vocM 
first  of  all  say  a  word  to  the  many  kind  people  who  were  bo  rrry  good  to  uf  in  then 
diGitant  places  in  the  north.  You  may  think  it  strange  to  associate  ench  thingi  n 
frcMh  vegetables,  or  a  Imsket  of  flowers,  or  a  chicken,  or  a  bottle  of  milk,  or  eraa  • 
bunch  of  white  heather,  with  eentiment ;  but  people  who  have  been  sailing  in  tltf 
AVot  Highlands  dri  not  think  so— indee<l,  tbcy  know  which  is  the  most  obli^ognd 
friendly  and  hoitpitaMe  ]*lace  in  the  whole  v:orId,  And  then  a  word  to  the  retdff. 
If  I  might  hope  that  it  is  the  same  reader  who  has  been  with  us  in  other  clinKS  ib 
otheryears— who  may  have  driven  with  us  along  the  devious  English  lanes  ;ud 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  seen  the  big  canons  of  the  Kocky  Mountains ;  and  lired  vilh 
us  among  those  di^ar  old  people  in  the  illack  Forest;  and  walked  with  us  on  Mickl»> 
ham  IkiwuB  in  the  starlight,  why,  then,  he  mny  forgive  us  for  taking  him  on  sudt  i 
tremendous  long  holiday  in  these  Scotch  lochs.  I>ut  we  hope  that  if  ever  ho  gov 
into  these  wilds  for  himself,  lit;  will  got  as  good  a  skipper  as  John  of  Skye,  andhan 
as  pleasant  and  (rtir  a  friend  on  boanl  as  the  Ijiird  of  Denny-mains.  Perhapi,  I 
may  add,  just  to  explain  everything,  that  we  are  all  invited  to  Denay-mains  to  ppend 
Christmas ;  and  something;  is  going  to  happen  there ;  and  the  Laird  says  that  to 
far  from  ot^ccting  to  a  ceremony  in  the  Episcopal  church,  be  will  himself  be  pieml 
and  give  away  the  bride.  It  is  even  hinted  that  Mr.  Tom  Galbraith  may  come  fion 
Edinburgh,  au  a  f^reat  compliment ;  and  then  no  doubt  we  shall  all  be  introdiiied  to 
him.  And  so— Good-bye  • — Good-bye  ! — and  another  mesttage— ;/ra/n  the  ktwi-^Q 
all  the  kiml  pe^<ple  who  befriended  ua  in  those  places  far  away  I T.] 
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VERYBODY  knows    tbe 

charming  song  which  is 

cjiIImI  hy  this  name.     I 

hoiir  it  aomctiniefl    in   a 

young  hoiisehoM  full  of 

life    Qiiil    kinilnpsa    and 

music,  whpro  it  is  sung 

to  me,  with  a  t<'mJ«*  in- 

fhilgence  for  my  weakness 

ami     limited     Hppreh«n- 

fiion  of  higher  (>fforts,  by 

th(>  most  p^TQ pathetic  and 

softest  of  voices,    A  kind 

hftir-smile  minglee  in  the 

iiuisic  on  these  occa«ions. 

'I  )mjh>  ilosr  [leople  think 

'     '  '•"    it   because    the 

•d  "words "have 

A     wmliliiTiPo    of    being 

__  Scotcli,  and  I  am  a  8cot. 

arc  not  Hlcotch,  nor  Is  this  their  charm.   I  don't  o\'en  know 

aw.  •*  I  will  com4«  again,  my  xweet  and  Umnie.*'  That,  or  indiwd 

10  enough  for  me.     1  confo'ts  tlmt  T  am  not  musical. 

aorthing  that  1  like  much,  at  least  from  an  iofftmiDimt, 
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1  insUntly  conceive  a  contempt  for  it.  feeling  tlmt  it.  ninsfc  h»  n 
Komcliow  to  Imvo  common'led  itself  to  mc.     I  wandt^r  vainly  ■prl 
idoa  throtigh  fieKU  an<3  plains  of  sonfttAJi.     So  do  a  f^^eM  many 
lowly  people,  like  me,  not  gifted  with  taste  or  (fit)  bettrin^ :  Vmt,  if  j 
■will  only  suggest  an  idea  to  me,  I  will  thankfully  :"  f. 

don't  understand  anything  about  dominant  nevcnths  or 
quantity.  "How  muchr'  I  feel  inclined  to  say  with  the  moet 
Therefore  "  My  fiiithfiil  Johnny  "  charms  me  because  this  ;• 
of  which  Diy  fancy  is  aipablc.     I  don't  know  who  the  Cui 
was,  except  tlmt  he  is  to  come  ftjL,'ain,  Hnd  that  somcl'ody,  proii 
lookiajy:  for  him  ^  and,  with  this  guide,  tlie  son^  takes  a  hundl 
sorrowful,  wistful  and  penetrating.    I  see  the  patient  waiting, 
which  is  faith,  the  long  vigil — and  licar  Uie  soft  cadence  of  sigh^i 
them,  thi-ongh  the  diatjincc,  the   far-off  notes  of  the  promi 
realised,  always  expected — "  I  will  come  again."    This  is  how  T 
have  my  music.   I  nm  an  ignorant  person.     They  smile  and  hi 
with  just  a  tender  touch  of  the  faintest,  kindest  cont-empt.     Stay- 
contempt  ;    the   word   is   far   too   harsli ;    let  us   say   indi 
meaning  is  rery  much  the  tuune. 

I  do  not  think  I  had  ever  heard  the  song  when  I  first  becUBAl 
qnainted  with  the  nppeai-ance  of  a  man  with  whom,  later,  Oiiu  trttei 
i«me  completely  identiiied.     Ho  was  young — under  thirty — wlien  I 
him  first,  passing  my  house  every  moi-ning  as  regular  a&  the  clock  oii| 
way  to  his  work,  and  coming  home  in  the  evening  swinging  his 
with  a  book  under  hia  ai-m,  his  coat  just  a  little  rusty,  his  trocuerf 
ing  to  his  knees  more  closely  thnn  well-bred  trousers  cling,  hisj 
pushed  backe<l  a  little  fi-om  his  forehead.     It  was  nnnecessanr  to 
what  he  was.     He  was  a  clerk  in  an  office.     This  may  be  anytliingii 
reader  knows,  from  a  lofty  functionary  managing  public  biisini 
numberless  nobodies  who  toil  in  dusty  offices  and  are  in  uo  way  h 
than  their  fate.     It  was  to  this  oi*dt'r  thut  my  clcrl-; 
day  of  his  life,  excejit  that  blessed  Sunday  which  srr  ii 

he  Walked  along  tho  iiregular  paTemont  of  tbe  long  sabnrbau 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  were  it  wet  or  dry;  and  Ixjtween  five] 
six  he  would  come  lack.     After  all,  though  it  was  monotnonns  it 
not  a  hard  life,  for  he  bad  the  lebiure  of  the  whole  long  evt 
up  for  tho  bondage  of  the  dtiy.    He  was  a  |jale  man  wii^ 
and  a  face  more  worn  than  either  his  yoai's  or  his  labonrs 
But  his  air  of  physical  weakness  must  have  l>oen  tiue  txt  Wis  ooJ* 
complexion,  or  some  other  superficial  cause,  fur  his  extreme  and 
regularity  was  inconsistent  with  anytliing  lt»8S  than  thorou| 
health.     He  carried  his  head  slightly  tlu-own  back,  and  hu 
kind  of  irregularity  in  ic  whicli  made  it  familiar  to  me  amonpt 
others  j  at  each  half  dozen  steps  or  8o  liis  foot  would  'h  ■ '■,« 

ment,  giving  a  kijid  of  rhythiu  to  his  progi-es8.     All  i  ^       '■< 

became  awure  of,  not  suddenly,  but  by  dint  of  long  uuconsciouj  o 
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tf^  Jny  aft«r  day,  <Iay  aftor  dttv,  for  so  many  yiMirs.  Xover  w&9  ihmo  a 
^BzDori!  r«sp(*ftaWc\  more  rogulAT.  I  found  out  after  a  while  th*t  !»e 
^Hd  aboat  \uk\(  a  mile  fiit-thtrr  on  in  one  of  tho  Httlo  houses  into  wLicli 
IBbnid  dwimllod  ba  it  streamed  out  townnls  tho  chaos  which  on  all 
|e«  «miTOund«  London, — and  tliat  when  ho  pojtsod  my  house  lie  W(t5  on  hiB 
Hjr^'O  or  from  the  omnihxis  whicli  start<wi  fi-om  amuch-frcquent*?<lcomer 
^attC-  a  quarter  of  a  milt*  nearer  town.  All  the  ftr-crlT  ends  of  tho 
mp  t_hnt  lead  into  town  and  iU  buHtlo  hiiTo  intoroatfl  of  thU  kiniL  I  am 
ae  of  the  pe^itlo-^  I  fwu-Homcwlmt  vulgar-minded,  who  love  my  window 
U>  soe  people  pA«a.  1  do  not  core  fur  the  di^ty  of  Becluaiom  I 
itht-r  not,  luiU^s  I  wci-e  Buroof  In^ng  ulways  n  hiippy  member  of 
cheerful  houst'lioKI.  U*  clividcti  from  the  common  earth  even  by 
and  gladeH  of  the  mctst  lieautiful  \yark.  1  like  to  see  tlie  men 
work,  and  tho  women  to  Uieir  marketinj^.  But,  no;  Uie  latter 
in  out  of  date — the  women  go  to  their  work  too  ;  slim,  young 
hardworkHl  musir-miHtreKscs,  with  the  invarmhle  roll 
How  soon  one  gets  to  know  them  all^  and  huvo  a  glimmering 
of  tliMT  indirtdnalities — ^though  you  may  see  tbem  ovary  day 
l»efore  yoti  know  their  names  ! 

I  Imd  lieen  acquainted  (:*t  a  disbmcc)  with  him  for  flome  timep 
bad  got  to  know  (.'Xiiutly  what  o'clock   it  was  when   he   pimed, 
aajn«  upon  my  clerk.     One  summer  evening  I  saw  him  very 
smartened  up,  bin  coat  bniHimcl,  a  pair  of  trousen  on  with  which 
not  familiar,  and  a  rosebud  in  hiB  button-hole,  comimj  back,    I  waK 
ick.     It  was  a  step  so  cuntniry  to  all  traflitiuns  that  my  heai-t 
^'"■^■"g  while  I  ltx>k«Nl  at  him.     It  was  all  I  could  do  not  to  run 
■nd  adc  what  was  the  matter.     Had  something  gone  wrong  in  tho 
Wail  there  a  imnic,  or  a  oriHiH,  or  something  in  the  money-market  t 
;  that  could  not  IjO.  Thespnicfnessof  the  man,  his  rose  in  his  ooai, 
this  alarm  ;  and  lus  [  watched  disquieted,  lo  !  ht*  erotweil  the 
my  eye*,  and  turning  down  Plesisant  Place,  wliich  wa-s  opjio- 
ait  I  could  fiiiutly  {>erceive  in  the  distance,  into  one  of 
This  wftji  the  first  of  n  long  nerios  of  visits.     And  after  a 
mw  krr^  the  object  of  these  ^Tfita,  the  hoi-oine  of  the  romance.  Sho 
of  thutfO  witlt  whom  I  had  made  iictiimintauce  at  my  win- 
trim  little  tigure  is  black,  with  a  roll  of  music,  going  out  and  in 
thrre  times  a  day,  giving  muMC  lessons.  I  was  quite  glud  to  think 
I  hod  hwm  one  of  my  favourilea  too.     3Iy  clerk  went  modrstly 
iolemiU  at  Hmt^  then  Ijegan  to  oom»  ofteuer,  aiul  tiiudly  M.'ttl<:<<l 
I  a  nightly  vixitxir.     Ihit  this  was  a  long  and  »low  proci^s  and  1 
i^lfat  it  bad  liLAtfv]  for  yearn  beforo  I  came  into  ibctual  conttict  witJi  tlie 
of  Uiis  tranquil  drama.    It  wna  only  during  the  fiummrr  that  I 
■00  them  from  my  windr>w  and  ol«orvo  whnt  was  goiitg  on.  When 
of  a  long  winter  1  tirnt.  bticnme  aware  thitt  he  wmt  to  sou  her 
I  rcmf/^M  to  feeling  a  little  excitement  ut  tho  idm  of  a 
irlly  to  follow  ;  but  that  waj*  altogether  pi^nnatupo,      Lt 
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went  on  Hiimmer  nflCTT  Hiimnier,  wintor  aftflT  winter,   iliaApprnHflg  1y" 
iutervalu  from  my  eyea,  coming  fresh  with  tho  spring  flowora  ami  the  long 
erenings.     Onoe  parsing  down  Plc«aAant  Place  towards  some  aconliAd 
fields  that  lay  beyond — fioldn  that  be^an  to  be  invaded  by  new  hfioam 
and  cut  up  by  fonndation  digging,  and  roadmnking,  and  bricklaying,  bot 
wbe^e  there  was  atill  room  for  the  boys,  and  my  boys,  among  others,  to  pla? 
cricket — I  had  a  glimpse  of  a  little  interior  which  qnickened  my  interest 
more  and  more.     The  hoiifle-^  in  Pleasant  Place  were  small   and  n»lb<T 
Bhabby.  atinding  on  one  side  only  of  tho  street.    Tlie  other  was  formed  Ij 
the  high  brick  wnllof  Ihe  garden  of  a  big  old-fashionefl  honae,  still  fftanil- 
ing  amid  all  the  new  invasions  which  had  gradually  ohangod  the  cha.ract«r 
of  the  district.      Then*  were  trees  visible  over  tho  top  of  this  wall,  and  it 
wax  lielievwi  in  tho  neij;hlioiirhood  that  the  np|wr  window*  of  Uwi  hotiae 
in  PleaHont   Plnce   lookeil   over   it   into   the  garden.     In    fact,   1    liiui 
myself  not  long  bcfoiv  condoled  with  the  inttpriotor  of  the  said  gortlfo 
upon  the  inconvenience  of  being  thus  overlooketl.     For  this  hy]»crisT 
my  heart  araote  me  when   I    went  along  the   little  street,   and  «aw  the 
little  houses  all  ga.**ping  with  open  windows  for  a  breath  of  the  air  whicfa 
the  high  wall  intercepted.     They  bail  little  front  gardens  Roorched  wilk 
the  fervid  heat.     At  the  open   window  of  No.  7  aat  my  clerk  with  lu» 
colonrlesg  hoad  standing  out  against   tho  dark  unknown  of  the  roOB. 
His  face  wrts  in  profile.     It  was  turned  towards  some  one  who  waa  sink- 
ing softly  the  Rong  of  which  I  have  placed  the  name  at  the  head  of 
this  story.     The  soft,  f tensive  music  came  tender  and  low  out  of  the  n9m 
seen  i-oom.   The  musician  evidently  needed  no  light,  for  it  was  almost  tvfl 
light,  an<l  the  room  wa.s  dark.     The  accompaniment  wa-i  played  iu  tifl 
truest  taste,  soft  as  the  summer  air  that  earned  the  soand  to  our  mf^t 
**  1  know !  **  I  cried  to  my   companion  with  some  excitement,  '*that  H 
what  he  is.     I  hnve  always   felt  that  was  tlio  name  for  him."    "TlH 
name  for  whom  1  **  she  a.sked,  l>ewilderetl.     **  My  faithful  Johnny,"  I  ^M 
plied  ;  which  tilled  her  with  greater  Ix'wildorment  still.  H 

And  all  that  Rummer  long  the  fitithftjl  Johnny  wont  and  ratnei^| 
UMual.  Often  he  and  she  would  tiike  little  walka  in  the  evening.  aIw«)^| 
at  that  wmie  twilight  hour.  It  secmeil  the  monif.nt  of  Iri/ture,  an  if  Bfi^f 
had  duties  at  home  from  which  she  was  free  just  then,  WTien  w«  wi^B 
away  in  August  they  wei^  taking  their  modest  little  promenades  togeUi^^ 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  ;  aud  when  we  came  buck  in  Oi'toN^r.  m  lonf ^H 
the  daylight  served  to  see  them  by,  the  same  thing  went  on.  Aft*^B 
days  shortened  he  clian<<ed  hi.s  habiU  so  fur  as  to  go  to  Pleiisant  Plxf^^f 
at  once  befoie  going  home,  that  there  might  still  l>e  light  rmnngh  (I  '"'H 
sure)  for  her  wnlk.  Itut  byand-by  tho  advancing  winter  idiut  outtujM 
possibility  :  or  mther  J  could  not  Bt?e  any  longer  what  h:* f  '^t^l 

o'clock.    One  evening,  however,  coming  homo  to  dinner  '  i  ;4^^H 

I  met  them  suddenly  walking  along  tJie  lighted  xUtrt.  Kor  tin*  ^i  ■ 
time  they  were  arm-in-arm,  ])rrhap»  becnuse  it  wan  nighty  thuugl  ■  ■ 
later  than  u.fnah     She  was  talking  to  him  witb  a  cerfjun  familitf '    H 
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woui  OS  if  lbf*y  \uu\  \*wt\  iiianie'.l  (ov  yeai's,  Biuiting  ami  chat- 
lighting  u|i  his  milH,  HoQiewtiat  weary,  conntenance  with  re- 
IV0  miilrK.  '*  I  will  comeiig&in,  my  sweet  and  bonnio-  ."  I  bznilod 
<«e1f,  a»  iheoB  woitin  cnruo  into  my  hrwl,  I  could  not  tell  why.  How 
\n*  cjOido  ttgaiD  whcUf  it  wiu  evident,  nu  will  of  his  would  ever  take 
■>rny  \     WiM  sho  fair  »>iiou;;h   to  \h*.  thai  **  sweet  and  bonnie"  of  a 

hfartt     Slie  was  not  ii  iHJuiity  ;  noUxly  would  have  distiDgiiiahed 

berersn  &s  the  prottieftt  ^irl   in  I'lcnsant  Plnco.     But  hor  sod,  bright 

tkCf  U'  '     !.i^l  up  to  him  :  a  Kinile  on  it  of  the  sunnte.st  kind  :  a  little 

Lumi-<  '  aUjiit  (lie  contei'i)  of  thn  nimith  ;  a  pair  of  clear,  houeht 

Ivuvm  ftyrat ;  a  round  dieek  with  a  dimplu  in  it— aiught  my  heart  at  onoe 

M  %k&y  luiLst  have  caught  hit(.      1  coiiM   tindrrHtand  (1  thought)  what  it 

BOit  bavr  litsen  to  the  di-y  cxistouce>  of  the  ree{)ectable  clerk,  the  old- 

jfmuxg  and  ^ly  faded,  to  have  thia  fi-esh  Hprin^  of  life,  and  talk, 

Hid  8iiiiltt>,  .'  welling  up  into  it,  trauhfonniug  everything.      He 

failt^  Inck  upoo  her  an  they  walked  along  in  the  intermittent  light  of 

llMftbop  wiudows.     1  could  aluioat  believe  tliat  I  baw  hifi  lipe  forming 

tha  vordtt  as  be  looked  at  hci',  "  My  sweet  and  bourne."     Yes  ;  she  wu8 

food  ex>ough  and  fair  enon;.di   to  merit  the  iloficription.     "  But  I  wish 

Uiey  would  marry,"  I  baid  to  myaelf.     Why  did   not  they  raarryt     He 

'.•"•f^i  pftUoDt  enough  for  nnyt^hing ;  but  ovon  patience  ought  to  oometo 

111  rti.l.   I  rh.ifi-^I  at  till'  delay,  tliough  I  luul  nothiri;;  to  do  with  it.   NVhat 

%Ai  iLi   tijr^iMij;,'  of  it  t     1  felt  that  It  ought  to  cc>m&  to  an  end. 


CHAPTER   n. 

It«m«obw  fflOBtht  after  this,  when  I  look  the  bold  Btep  of  making 
■oittainUace  on  my  own  Account  with  this  pair;  not  exactly  with  the 
piir,  hat  with  the  one  who  was  most  accessible.  It  happened  that  a 
■■Uad  Dc«d  for  music  leosons  arose  in  the  family.  One  of  the  children, 
*ho  had  hitherto  regaided  that  ^tudy  with  repugmuice,  and  wbo  bad 
Wift  sccordingly  left  out  in  all  the  musical  orraugemeutja  of  her  brothers 
*>d  ftiatera,  auddeiUy  turned  i-ound  by  t>ome  freak  of  nature  and  demanded 
tts  uwtriM  t  u-h  hhe  liad   previously  resisted.     How   oould  we 

*>{wct  Fr«  I  a  me.  whote  ministrntions  she  had  Boomed,  to  descend 

^tlit  biggarly  eirmont^  and  take  up  again  one  who  wan  so  fur  bithind 
tU  cUiovl     "I   cajinot  ask   her,"   I  said;  "you   may  do  it  yourholf, 
'    -:t>\  if  yOQ  are  so  much  in  enrnest,  but  I  cannot  take  itnpon  me;" 
'•I  ;:  '»ii_.  II'.'    until  fhatty  had  drclared  with  tears  that  to  ap)ii-osoh 
'   '  I  .  11'    .-riiMiuc  ou   her  own  lueount   wa^  injpo>«ilile,  thiit  u  brilliant 
''>  -truck  mtu     *'Ten  o'clock*"  I  cried  ;  which  was  an   exclamation 
'     '  -.V,  mIT  Tirtve  gone  far  to  prove  mo  out  of  my  sensei^  had  any  severe 
:.  iiiny.     This  was  the  Utle  which  had  b<wti  given  to  the 
"  it  Plutv*   bolore  she  luid  become  associated 
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ing  to  think,  without  more  ado,  [  rail  to  get  my  bat,  andvrKMontoli 
in  Ik  naomont.     It  vnxs  voiy  <]p>iinihU«,  no  doubi,  tiwi  Chatty 
make  np  lost  ^'nunil  and  be^u  her  lv6t;oiis&t  onco^  but  that  wwi  notny 
sole  motive.     AVhen  T  fonnd  myself  out  of  doora  in  a  damp  and  (oggr 
November  momiiif^.  ci-ossing  the  muddy  road  in   tbo  first  impulse ul 
eagerness,  itMiddcnly  dawned  upon  me  timt  there  wero  scvenU  obetMto 
in  my  wiiy.     In  the  tli-bt  place  I  did  not  4^\cu  know  bor  name.     I 
the  houise,  baving  seen  her,  and  especially  bim,  enter  it  e^  ofUia ; 
what  to  call  her,  who  to  ai«k  for,  I  did  not  know.     She  miiibt,  I 
be  only  a  loilgor,  not  living  with  her  pm-ente,  which  up  to  tbi&  time  I 
taken  for  granted  ;  or  tthe  mi|;ht  bo  tt.>o  lU'CompUhhed  in  her  profeatioxi  U> 
teach  Chatty  the  rudimeutfi — a  thing  whicli,  when  I  reflected  upon  Uw 
song  I  bad  heuiil,  and  other  Homptf  of  mutdc  which   had  dropped  vjm. 
my  oars  in  paaing,  seemed  very  likely.     However,  I  was  lAunrhed,  and 
oould  not  go  back.     I  felt  very  hmall,  humblu,  and  blantalily  tmpahdj 
however,  when  I  harl  knocked  at  the  door  of  No.  7,  and  stood  Bom«i 
alArme<l  waiting  a  i-eply.     The  door  wan  opened  by  a  fimall  maid- 
with  a  very  long  dret^s  and  her  npron  f(»lded  ovci*  one  arm,  who 
yet  evidently  i-ecognlsod  me,  not  without  resjiect,  aa  belonxiog"  to  ooerf' 
the  great  houses  in  the  raad.     This  is  a  kind  of  aiTstocrailcai  potdtioD 
in  the  ^nburbs.     One  is  raised  to  a  kind  of  pei-sonage  by  all  the  dcotaoto 
of  the  little  KtreetJi  and  terraces.     She  made  me  a  clunuj  little  cuitMf, 
and  grinned  amicably.      And    I    was  fiDCOtinged    by  the  little  dmuL 
She  wan  about  iifleeu,  ratber  grimy,  in  a  gown  much  too  long  for  her  , 
bat  yot  her  foot  wua  upon  her  native  heath,  and  I  waa  an  inttuder. 
She  knew  all  about  the  family,  no  duubt,  and  who  they  werr,  oad  t^ 
name  of  my  clerk,  and  the  i*oIatiom>  in  which  be  atotxl  tu  her  yuung  mft- 
trees,  while  I  waaonly  a  sti-angcr  feebly  guessing,  and  iiiif<  rtinenUyiT^j 
ing  upon  all  these  things. 

"  Is  the  yoom;  lady  at  home  f  *'  I  asked,  with  much  linmihty. 
The  gill  stared  at  me  with  wide-open  eyes  ;  then  she  said  with  a 
smile,  **  You  mean  Miss  Ellen,  don't  ye,  Jliss  I  '*     In  these 
supposed  complimentary  to  say  "  Mi-^i,"  ;ls  crfaiting  a  please; i  ^ 

perpetual  youth. 

**To  tt'U  the  truth,"  I  said,  with  a  uoubc-iuuhnewa  of  doing  xay  bt;?! 
conciliate  this  creature,  ''I  don't  know  her  name.     It  was  about 
musio  letisons." 

'"'Miss  Ellen  i^x't  in/*  said  the  girl,  **  but  Missus  issare  to  asi 
yon  will  step  into  the  paHour,  Miss ; "  and  ^he  ope  ned  to  me  the 
the  room  in  which  I  had  aeen  my  faithful  Joliuny  at  tlie  ' 
heard    her   singing   to    him,  in    the    twilight,  her  soft  «oij;, 
commonplaco  little  parlotir,  with  a   iadod  carpet  and  tliuse  u; 
mahogany  and   haircloth  chairs  which  no  «i  _      iui^ 

briUi:uit,  coiUd  make  :tny  thing  of.     ^V^lat^o  «  *t: 

and  oi  1*0  can  make  uny  house  jwotty  ?     This  little  nj'  '  7' 
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oi  it  made  my  honrt  foolishly  >^nk  to  Aee  how  cointuonplnce  it  all 
grMQuh-whitisIi  woollen  cover  on  the  tiiblfi,  a  few  old  photo- 
imphic  nJbnniM,  terrihle  (ititimaoaAsais  in  crochet  work  upon  the  backs 
f  tbe  cftiain.  I  nut  down  an<l  cout^mplateJ  the  little  niirror  on  the 
Mlltrlp«nc«  and  the  clieitp  little  vases  with  ditunuy.  We  are  nil  preju- 
iSwd  nowiMUyt  od  this  question  of  furuitnn*.  My  poor  little  music- 
RfaitttaMl  bow  wiija  she  to  change  the  chairs  iind  tallies  she  hiid  been  bocn 
Iftf  But,  fco  tell  tbi*  trtiUi,  I  M'nvei*ed  and  doubted  whether  hbe  wiis 
rofifay  oT  him  when  I  looked  round  upon  all  the  antimooaesarBt  and  the 
gnuKfi*  in  the  green  vase. 

I  WAfi  struj^iing  against  this  first  impression  the  door  opened, 
itt  mtAlrrss  nf  the  house  came  in.     8he  wuk  a   little  woman,  stnut 
fruunditbuut,  with  a  bliick  ai])  doooT&t«d  with  llowers,  but  a  fresh 
\v  rhn(.*rfnl  faco  under  this  (reuienilou.s  head-dress  which  neutt-aliAed 
ll.     Khi-  cauw  up  to  mu  with  a  6mile  uud  would  huvo  shaken  hunds,  had 
b<ni  At  nil   prepared  for  such  a  warmth  of  salutation,  and  theu  she 
to  Dpijlo;;^^*?  for  kpf'pin^'  uio  waitiug.     *'  WTieu  uiy  daughter  i^out 
to  do  all  the  waiting  upon  him  myself.     Ho  doesn't  Uke  to  be 
le,  and  he  can't  bear  nnylxnly  but  me  or  Kllun  in  (bo  room  with 
naid.     Perhaps  she  bad  explained  beforehand  who  htf  wat<,  but 
Fuaionofthe  first  greoiing  I  had  not  made  it  out.     Then  I 
bu&inaaB,  and  she  brightened  np  still  more. 
yeg;   I  am  snre  Ellen  will  undcrtako  it  with  great  pleasure. 
lioad,  at  No.  16 1     Oh,  it  ia  no  dLstance  ;  it  will  be  no  ti-ouble  ; 
i*  so  glad  to  ext^Mid  her  connection.     With  private  teaching  it 
a  great  matter  to  e\t«nd  yotu'  connection.     It  is  very  kind  of  you 
tak^n  the  trouble  to  come  yourself.     Perhaps  one  of  Ellen's 
who  are  nil  »o  kind  to  her,  mentioned  our  nnmot " 
That  is  jnj>-t  where  1  am  at  a  loss,"  1  said  uneasily.     "  No;  but  I 
9tn  her  |w»ftng  all  these  yeora,  always  sopunctunl.  with  her  bright 
She  has  been  a  great  favourite  of  mioo  for  a  long  time,  though  I 
know  her  name." 

raoth^Ka  oount^'iuvnce  brightened    after    a    momenta    doubt. 
*Ya,**  ftli»i  Ktid,  "  kIio  i^  a  good  girl — always  a  bright  &oe.    ^e  is  the  life 
boustf!.* 

1  have  flMn,*  imid  I,  hesitating  more  and  more,  "  a  gentleman. 

there  is  to  be  ft  marriage  by-and-by.     You  must  pardon  my 

%  I  have  taken  so  laach  interest  in  them.*' 

A   good  umjiy  clmiigeK  passed  over  the  mother's  laoi*.      Evidently 

>1PM  not  at  all  sure  about  my  curiosity,  whether  perha|)e  it  might  not 

kt. 

!'*  she  Slid,  with  a  little  nod,  "you  have  remarked  John.    Yea, 

it  was  sun-   to  bt*  iranarkod,  so  constantly   as  he  comeit.     1 

not  makp  any  wci-et  of  it.     In  one  way  I  would  rntlinr  Up  did  not 

oltsn ;  but  it  it  a  pleasutc  to  Elien.     Yce ;  I  may  say  they  aro 
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KngaijedJ  After  nil  t hew  years  I  Bull  rvmruibei-o-i  tlji*  1  t'.jl 
right,  being  an  intruder,  to  any  un^'thing.  *' I  have  Ke»Li  iL-m  m 
fcummer  evenings " 

"  Yba,  yes,"  ahe  said ;  "  yes/*  with  affain  a  nod  of  her  he<ul.   "  Pti 
it  wafi imprudent,  for  you  novor  can  tell  whether  these  thixkg^  will 
to  anything  ;  hut  it  wiut  her  only  tinio  for  &  UtUe  jdoA^ure.     Poorcfaiki,    i 
I  always  aeu  that  she  gets  that  hotir.     They  go  out  still,  liioagh  voa 
wonld  not  flay  it  would  do  her  much  good,  in  tbe  d4s)| ;  bat  then  it 
nothing  she  enjoys  so  much.     8ho  is  the  beat  girl  IhAt  ey«r  wraL    I  '    ' 
know  what  I  should  do  without  her  ; "  and  there  w««i|  g^^mer  t-  .>  .^ 
tur«  in  the  mother's  eyea.  ^ 

*'  But,"  I  said,  '*  surely  after  a  while  they  are  gouig  to  be  marrierl 

"  I  don't  know.     I  don't  see  how  her  fUther  oau^  spare  her.'* 
cheerful  face  loBt  all  iU  brightness  as  she  spoke,  and  she  aliook  her  h 
**H6  la  so  fond  of  Ellen,  the  only  girl  wo  have  left  now  ;  he  can't  bar 
her  out  of  his  sight.     She  is  suob  a  good  girl,  and  so  ^evotud."    Tbi 
mother  faltered  a  little — porha^w  my  qtiestion  made  her  think^*t 
eranta,  it  was  apparent  that  everything  wah  not  so  simply  and  Ktrai^ 
forward  for  the  young  pair  om  I  in  my  ignorance  ha<l  thotight 

Hut  I  had  no  cxcuho  to  say  any  more.     It  was  no  biuuness  of 
as  people  say.     I  settled  that  Ellen  waa  to  come  at  a  certain  hoiu" 
day,  which  was  all  that  remained  to  l>e  done.     When  I  glanced 
the  room  again  as  I  left,  it  lia<l  chrtngeil  its  as|>ect  to  mc,  and  looked 
a  prison.     Was  the  poor  girl  bound  thero,  and  unable  to  got  froel 
the  mother  opened  the  door  for  me,  the  sound  of  an    imperious 
calling  her  came  downstairs.     8he  uvUeil  back,  "  I  am   coming,  J 
I  um  oomiikg ; "  then  let  uie  out  hurriedly.     And   I   went  home  f( 
ing  ns  if  I  had  torn  the  covering  from  a  mystery,  and   as  if  ttie 
in  Pleanant  Place,  so  tran(]uil,  so  commonplace,  was  tho  scesie  of 
tragic  story,  to  end  one  could  not  tell  how.     But  there  wna  no  mj 
at  all  about  it.     When  "  MisH  Hurwood  "  was  announoed  to  me 
day,  I  waa  quite  startlo<1  by  the  name,  not  associating  it  with 
but  the  moment  the  little  mu^ic-mistreas  appeared,  with  hor  little 
her  hand,  her  trim  figure,  her  smiling  face,  and  fresh  look  of  health 
happiut-ss*  my  suspicions  disappe.ired  like  the  groundless  f. 
She  was  delighted  to  have  a  new  pupil,  and  one  so  nan  vt 

be  "  no  trouble  "  to  attend  ;  and  so  jileased  wh(?u  I  (with  much  tiundiiy, 
confess)  ventured  to  tell  her  how  long  I  had  known  her,  and  how  J 
watched  for  her  ab  my  window,  and  all   the  obaervAtioas  I  had 
8he  bnghtened,  and  laughed  and  blushed,  and  declare^}  it  was  ver; 
of  me  to  take  kucIi  an  interebt  ;  then  hung  her  head  for  a  momant. 
laughed  and  blujihed  still  more,  when  my  confessions  went  thi*  Icnj^lli 
the  faithful  lover.     Butthis  was  nothing  but  a  bccominp       '    '    h 
for  next  minute  .she  looked  me  frankly  iiL  the  faco,  with  ti  >  ^ 

dyeing  her  round  cheek.     "  I  think  ho  knowp  «mi 

met  you  onco  out  walking,  a.ud  ho  t^ilJ  me.  '  i  u-  * 
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witom  I  Alwfiyh  see  »t  lUe  window.'     We  hoped  yon  were 

yoa  out."     And  Uitsn  il  wiui  my  turu  lofeel  gfMUiied,  wUicK 

iilaign«dly.     1  bad  gone  through  a  grtjat  deal  uf  tioubJe,  choered 

taiumiiip  uriiieoutof-tloorri  fi'oui  tluii  window.     And  1  was 

Uio^r  li^d  tukeu  bomu  fiiundly  uotioo  of  luo  loo. 

d  J  Niij»(n>?.<;,"  I  Raid,  rotiirainp  Ui  my  IhoiiiP,  *' that  it  will  not 

now  beTuitj  you  iiiwur*!  bin  fiiJthfuln(^.sH.     ]\Iuut  Chatty  loiwo  you 

<ir  will  you  go  on,  do  you  think,  iuking  |nipils  tifior — 1 " 

Bgftvu  uie  A  little  bewUdured  look.     **  1  dou't  think  1  know  whai 

tSia-  you  arc  mon-iod,"  I  t«ud  phtmply.   *'  That  must  he  coming  Boon 

m  ahe  burst  out  with  it  genud  pretty  laugh,  hluflhiog  and  ahaking 
mI.  "Oh,  no;  we  donot  Uiink  of  huch  a  thln^  1  Not  yel.  They 
*l  spftTD  UMi  at  houiL'.  John — I  mean,  Mr.  Kidgwwy — kuowa  that. 
tr  ban  been  ill  so  long;  ho  wuut^  uttouiUucc  night  and  day,  and 
know  what  muUicr  would  du  without  me.  Oh  detir  no;  wo  aro 
kppy  as  wo  are.  Wo.  don't  evi^n  tliiuk  of  UiiU.'* 
ut  yuti  ujitst  think  of  it  &onio  time,  Bumly,  in  jiiiitioo  to  himi"  I 
at  indiguant  for  iny  tiutliful  Juhnny'a  sake. 
eis  I  vu|ii)OH6  bO,  Nometimo,"  aho  bald  with  a  momeiilary  gravity 
J  over  h(*r  fiico — gmvity  and  ]»erplcxity  too :  nud  ti  littlo  pucker 
into  her  fort-buid.  How  to  do  it?  A  douht,  aqucNtion,  eoemed  to 
icr  laind  for  a  niomrrit.  Then  she  gu%'e  hvr  head  a  jshnko,  dituuiw- 
douda  from  hvr  cheerful  llrmameut,  and  with  a  Hmiling  decision 
Cbatly  to  the  piano.  Chatty  h»4  fallen  in  lovo  with  Miaa 
}od,  bnr  own  paiticuliu*   uiuNtc-inlBtreKs  in  whom  no  one  else  bad 

,  on  the  bpot. 
id  after  a  while  we  all  foil  in  lovo,  one  after  another,  with  MltM 
8he  waa  one  uT  ihoae  cheeiful  |»oople  who   never  make  a  fuaa 
ytbing,  novor  are  put  out,  or  mako  t»mull  troubles  into  groat 
Wa  tried  lier  in  every  wiiy,  as  iii  not  unusual  with  a  large  Nome- 
family,  in  who^e  minds  it  was  a  wjtttod  principle  that^  bo 
you  did  a  thing  Nome  time  or  other,  it  did  not  at  all  matter  when 
it — and  that  i'mxtti  tind  M>asou8  wm«  of  no  particular  importance 
ouo  hut  Kriiul*nn  Stiinnio.    A'/w,  of  courM« — otir  natund  diiiorder- 
to  give  way  to  her ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  very  Hoon  came  to  be 
the  hou^.  *'  Kllcn  will  not  mind."     And  Klh^n  did  not  mind  ;  if 
o'clock  proved  inconvenient  for  the  leHsoii,  nha  only  smilci  and 
;  1  will  uume  in  ut  thn'C.'*     And  if  at  throe  Friiu- 
u{>on  (Jhatty  wuro  aliU  unclounl,  bhe  would  do 
tiiai  bapj>ened  to  he  needed — gather  th«  UtUe  ones  round  the 
teach  th«u  aonga,  or  go  out  with  my  eldest  daughter  for  hor 
taUc  to  me.      How  uiany  talks  wu  had  upon  every  butject 
I     EUfln  wtB  not  what  ia  oalled  dever.    She  had  read  roty 
My  tildfut  daiiL'bUrr  afor«jadd   dttpiued  h«ir  aoukft'w\^aX  oik 
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this  iiccount,  find  rpoke  condescendingly  of  this  or  that  lis  *'  what  EQn 
Buys."  But  it  was  ujitoiushiugr  after  Allf  how  often  "  whiit  EUrastis* 
was  quoted.  There  wei-e  many  thiug»  which  Ellen  had  not  Uioofbl 
onythiug  ulx>ut ;  and  on  these  points  she  was  quita  i^onint;  (brib 
hiid  not  reml  what  other  people  had  thought  about  them,  &nd  «i» 
uiipre]>arod  with  on  opinion ;  but  whenever  the  subject  had  tondttd  hr 
own  intelligence,  she  know  very  well  what  she  thought.  And  bf  Hai 
of  being  a  little  lower  down  in  the  socitd  order  than  "we  were,  she  kBBf 
familiarly  a  gi<cat  many  things  which  wo  knew  only  theoreticaUf  4HH 
not  understand.  For  insUinoe,  that  fine  shade  of  diderenoft^Hl 
separates  people  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  {xtunds  a  year  &om  penpli 
with  weekly  wages  was  a  thing  which  hod  always  altogether  eluded  nk 
I  had  (hvined  that  a  workman  with  three  pound.s  a  week  was  veil  «C 
and  a  clerk  with  the  some,  paid  quarterly,  was  poor  ;  but  wherein  Isffl 
difference,  and  how  it  was  tliat  tho  latter  occui»iecl  a  superior  {lodlfl 
to  the  former,  I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom.  KUea  beloBgfl 
herself,  to  this  claS!>.  Tier  father  had  been  in  one  of  the  lower  depH 
uent8  of  a  public  ollice,  and  had  retiretl  will)  a  pt^nsion  uf  cncfl 
this  nmoimt  after  some  thirty  years'  serWoe.  There  was  a  time  W  II 
life,  to  which  she  i-egi-etfidly  yet  proudly  referred  as  •'  the  time  whan  ^ 
were  well  uiT,"  iu  which  his  salary  had  risen  to  two  hundred  audfifl 
pounds  a  ye^tr.  Tlmt  wn^  the  time  when  she  got  her  orlucataon  iH 
developed  the  taste  for  music  which  was  now  supplying  her  with  vodl 
which  sho  liked,  and  a  littlo  provision  for  herself.  There  was  tio  seed 
or  hauteur  in  Ellen  ;  but  she  talked  of  tho  working-classes  with  s«  dfl 
tinct  a  consciousnew*  of  being  apart  from  nnd  st)perior  to  them  as  if  il 
had  boon  a  duc])ess.  It  wns  no  virtue  of  hers  ;  but  still  IVovidesee  tel 
placed  her  on  a  different  level,  and  she  behaved  herself  aooordifl^jfl 
Servants  and  shopkeepers,  of  the  minor  kind  tit  least,  were  wiriiin  ttf 
same  categoiy  to  her — people  to  l>e  perfectly  civil  to,  and  kind  to,  hot,! 
a  matter  of  course,  not  the  kind  of  people  whom  in  her  jxjbitioD  it  wodB 
become  her  to  associate  with,  "Wlien  I  asked  myself  why  I  shout  J  md 
at  this,  or  whei-oin  it  was  more  unreasonable  than  other  tnuiHiODC  r\ 
social  superiority,  I  could  not  give  any  answer.  We  are  not  oorsdWi 
so  far  OS  I  know,  sons  of  the  Oi-usaders,  and  it  is  very  ditHcult  to  »» 
what  Is  the  social  figment  of  i*ank  by  which  we  hold  so  dearly.  Ell« 
Harwood  exhibitod  to  us  the  instinct  of  aristocracy  on  one  of  ite  ktv* 
levels;  and  one  learned  a  lesson  while  one  smiled  in  one's  sleeve.  Neiwr 
was  anythiu^'^  nioi-o  certfiin,  more  serious,  than  her  sense  of  class  disCitt' 
tions,  and  the  ilifiercuco  between  one  degree  and  another ;  nnd  nohotff 
not  a  prince  of  the  blood,  would  have  less  understood  Ijeing  Uugboi«L 
This  serene  consciousness  of  her  position  and  its  inherent  right  diri» 
was  a  possession  inalienable  to  our  music-mistress.  8be  wouhl  haT«  <0B* 
prohcndcd  or  ondui-«l  uo  trilling  or  jesting  with  it.  One  blushed  "M* 
one  laughed  in  an  undertone.  h$ho  was  holding  the  mirror  up  to  DiCut* 
without  being  aware  of  it,     And  there  were  vrnious  fanciful  particoliP 
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in  her  co*lo,    Tho  jioople  next  <loor  -who  let  lodgings  were  beneath 

mnch  u  tho  worldug  [xxkple — ull  to  be  very  niooiy  beh&ved  to,  nMMl 

\  And  troftted  with  tlio  ^'oatcst  politonesa  and  civility,  but  not  as  if 

w«re  on  the  lovol  of  "  ]>oopltj  like  ourselves."    Lady  Clam  Vew  de 

ooaUl  not  linve  been  nioro  serenely  unconscious  of  any  posnblo 

ity  lietwiH^i  herself  and  her  village  sarrounUingH  than  Ellen  Hai- 

Fortunatoly,  Mr.  John  Ridgway   was  "  in  our  own   }>oaition 


and  many  otiier  vagaries  of  human  sentiment  I  lenmod  to  seo 

Ellen's  eyes  with  more  odiiication  and  amusement,  and  also  with 

cxmfDnon  and  abashed  consciousness,  than  had  ever  occurred  to  mo 

These  were  prrcisoly  my  own  sentiments,  you  know,  towards  Uie 

tinendrsfter  next  door ;  and  no  doubt  my  aristocratical  repugnance  to 

"Mge  myself  the  neighbour  of  that  worthy  itcrson  would  have 

led  juat  as  funny  to  the  Duke  of  Bjiyswateras  Ellen's  pretensions  did 

It  must  not  bo8uppoi4e*l,  however,  that  Ellen  Harwood  was  in  a 

chronic  resistance  to  the  chiims  of  her  humbler  neighbours.  She 

active,  bright,  cheerful  creature,  full  of  interest  in  everything. 

lather  bad  been  ill  for  years  ;  and  she  had  grown  aocastomed  to  his 

I,  M  young  people  do  to  anything  they  have  been  acquainted  with 

lives,  and  was  not  alarmed  by  it,  nor  oppreeaed,  ao  fiu*  as  we 

tell,  by  the  constant  claims  made  upon  her.     She  allowed  that  now 

tlim  be  was  cross — *'  which  of  us  would  not  be  cross,  shut  up  in  one 

lor  ever  and  over  t "     But  she  had  not  the  least  fear  Uiat  he  would 

die,  or  that  she  would  grow  tired  of  taking  care  of  hiiu.     All  tho 

bar  time  idler  her  leRsons  tiho  wua   in  attendance    upon  him, 

only  that  hour  in  the  evening  when  JohnV  visit  was  paid. 

always  looked  forward  to  that,  she  confessed.     *'  To  think  of  it 

everything  smooth.     Ho  is  ao  good.     Though   I   say  it   that 

n*t,"  she  cried,  laughing  nnd  blushing,  **you  can't  think  how  nioe 

And  he  kuowA  so  much  ;  before  he  knew  \in  he  had  notlung  to 

ftmi  all  tlie  evenings — fancy  1     And  I  never  met  any  one  who 

tmduo  mnch;  ho  knows  simply  everything.     Ah!"  with  a  little 

it  Boakes  such  a  diflereuce  to  have  him  ooming  every  night ;  it 

Dp  for  tho  whole  day." 

KUim,  I  can't  think  how  it  is  that  he  doesn't  got  tired " 

t  "*  She  reddened  np  to  her  very  luiir.  "  Why  should  ha  get 
I  If  he  in  tinul,  hn  ItuA  my  full  fiermiasion  to  go  when  he  likes/' 
lid,  tlirowiug  back  her  proud  little  bead,  "  But  nobody  shall  put 
^CJisa  idea  into  my  mimt.  Vou  don't  knr»w  John.  If  ycm  knew  John  Uiat 
be  fjuilA  ccidugh  ;  such  a  thiut;  wuuld  never  come  into  your  head.*' 
ITou  abould  liear  uie  out  before  you  bituno  mie.  I  was  going  to  say, 
of  waitaagf  which  U  a  very  diffextjut  sentiment. " 

laufbod,  and  thr«w  aside  her  iittln  oflenoe  in  a  lacaaflnt.    *'  I 
liyoQ  OTKtld  not  mitnu  that.     TiriMl  of  waiting  1     But  he  has  not 
■u  Tsy  long.    We  have  not  Ijeen  yeara  and  ^'uaxa  WVfa  wycnn 
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jieople — No  ;  only  eighteen  months  since  it  wiis  aJl  settltd.  W« 
rich  |)eople  Like  }'0U,  U>  ilo  a  tliiug  tlie  ujomeut  we  hitve  bffV^ 
think  about  it :  and  ever^llung  so  dear  1 "  she  cried,  half  merrj, 
■exious.  "  Oh,  no ;  be  is  not  the  leuttt  tired.  AVhat  could  n't)  vi 
more  than  to  be  together  in  the  cveuing  I  All  tho  duy  goes  ]il< 
for  thinking  of  it,"  bhe  bnid,  with  a  ptxjtty  hUiih.  *'  And  my  luuiha 
Hlwaya  inanagcs  to  let  me  have  that  hour,  bhe  does  not  mind  how  tirrxl 
she  is.     We  are  an  ha^jpy  as  the  day  in  long,"  fUIcn  said. 

I  have  always  heaixi  that  a  long  eugogcuient  is  the  most  va- 
and  wearing  thing  in  the  world.     I  have  never  believe<l  it,  it  u 
but  that  dues  not  matter.     Here,  however,  was  a  witness 
popular  belief.     £llen  was  not  the  victim  of  a  long  eagageiu-i.:,  .   . .. 
a  peevish  invalid,  though  her  days  wore  spent  in  toudanoo  upon  one,  ud 
hor  youth  gliding  away  in  the  long  {>atience  of  tho  other.     Sho  vm 
merry  and  bright  as  if  she  wei-o  Iiaving  evon.'thiug  lier  own  way  in  liAJ 
and  BO  I  believe  she  really  thought  she  M^as,  with  a  mother  so  kind 
always,  however  tired  she  might  be,  to  ineifit  U|ion  securinig  that  evt 
boor  for  hor,  and  a  John  who  was  bttttor  thnn  any  other  John  Kid 
been  before  him.     TliO   faithfid  Johnny  I      I  wondered  sometimeii 
his  side  what  he  thought 


CHAPTEE  m, 

Okc  day  KUen  came  to  me,  on  her  arrival,  with  an  air  of  su] 
excitement  quite  iiuumial  to  her.  It  was  not,  evidently,  anything  to 
alarmed  about,  for  slie  looked  half  way  between  laughing  and  cgyis^% 
but  not  melancholy.  '*  May  I  speak  to  you  after  Chatty  has  h»d 
lesson  1 "  she  asked.  I  felt  sure  that  some  new  incident  had  happened 
her  courtship,  about  wliich  I  was  so  much  more  interested  than  abouti 
other  courtship  I  was  acquainted  with.  fc?o  I  arranged  with  all  sp« 
not  an  easy  thing  when  there  arc  bo  many  iji  a  house,  to  be  left  alooe, 
fie©  ti  hear  wliatever  she  might  have  to  say.  She  was  a  little  hnnifJ 
with  the  lesson^  almottt  losing  patience  over  Chatty's  fumbling — and  M 
the  child  did  fnmble  over  tho  fingering,  putting  the  thii*d  finger  wh«» 
the  first  should  be,  and  losing  count  altogether  of  the  thumb,  which  fi  tco 
useful  a  member  to  l^e  left  without  ocou{)atioD  !  It  appciireil  to  mi<  b^ 
a  dozen  times  that  Kllen  was  on  the  eve  of  taking  the  music  ofT  the  puUNS 
and  garotting  Chatty  with  the  aim  which  rested  nervously  on  tho  haci  i/ 
the  child's  chair.  However,  she  i*ctjtniined  these  impulsee^  if  tdu?  hiul  tbAj 
and  got  through  the  hour  (ant  bien  fjti^  maL  It  was  even  with  an  air' 
extreme  deliberation,  masking  her  excitement,  that  she  stood  by 
watched  her  pupil  putting  away  the  music  and  closing  the  piano.  CbtUTi 
of  course,  took  a  longer  time  than  usual  to  these  little  ari 
then  lingered  in  the  room.    (Jcnorally  she  was  too  glad  U'  -ij- 

*'  Go,  Chatty,  and  see  if  the  others  axe  ready  to  go  out  icr  (i 
walk." 
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\Q  lilrwwly,  mamma.     They  said  they  would  not  wait 
Mid  1  Was  nlwHys  ao  long  of  getting  my  things  on." 
Bat  why  Ati»  yuu  long  of  getting  your  things  on  1     Run  Hwny,  »nd 

-*i  is  aU>ut ;  or  if  Frauleiii  Stimmo  would  like " 

.   iMt't  hmxi  U>-duy.     How  funny  you  are,  mamma,  nut  to 

litci  that  It's  Saturday " 

Go  tbia  utomont!"  1  ciiod  wildly,  "and  tell  nurse  Uiat  you  mufit 
It  for  a  walk.  Do  you  think  1  will  permit  you  to  lo^e  your  walk, 
wrt  the  olhors  Uiink  you  are  long  of  putting  your  tliingH  on  1 
ig  of  tht!  Rui'L  Go  at  once,  (.'hatty,"  I  cried,  ulapping  my  lianda, 
jhava  a  way  of  doing,  to  roiusa  them  when  they  are  not  paying  attcn- 

rithont  a  word  ! " 
*o  at^  the  child's  ttAtouIshed  face !  She  seemed  to  stumble  over 
tlf  in  ht-r  liriatu  to  get  out  of  tho  i^oouu  After  the  timuiual  forco  of 
lailjiiratKm  1  had  myself  bocome  quite  excited.  1  waved  my  hand  to 
who  bad  stood  by  listening,  half  frightened  liy  my  \'ehemenG«, 
brr  to  a  chair  close  to  me.     *^  How,  tell  me  all  about  it,"  I 

Is  it  nuilly  for  me  that  you  have  sent  Chatty  away  in  such  a 
1  liow  guod  ut*  you  !  "  said  Ellen.  And  then  bhe  made  a  pause, aR 
hriug  hei*belf  into  an  nppropriaUi  frame  of  mind  before  making  her 
lOMBit.  '*  1  could  not  rest  tdl  I  had  told  you.  You  have 
ialcttu  Mich  an  int«n>*nt.     John  has  got  a  I'iso  of  fifty  pounds  a 


I  MB  vwy  glad,  very  glad,  Kllen " 

'I  knew  you  would  be  pleawd.     He  has  been  expecting  it  for  some 
back  ;   but  he  would  not  say  anything  to  me,  in  ca»e  I  should 
ited  if  it  did  not  come.     iSo  I  should,  most  likely,  fur  1 
h«  dvevrvcM  a  great  deal  more  tbuu  tliaU     But  the  best  ]>eople 
g«t  ao  much  ns  they  deserxe.     Fifty  poundj»  a  year  is  a  great 
all  at  onoe,  dou't  you  think  1   aod   \n*   got  a  hint  that  perhaps 
It  Midsumnit^'r  there  uiight  bo  a  better  post  oflered  to  him.     Isn't  it 
1     Of  counuj,  !  know  ho  dcbervcB  it;  but  sumetimos  those  who 
r«  tha  mot  don't  get  what  they  ought.     That  makes  two  hundred 
lly ;  an  oxcHiIInnt  income,  don't  you  think  7     He  will  have  to 
i^-tAX."  Kllcn  Haid,  with  a  fluKh  of  minglfvl  pride  and  grati- 
and  gricvanoo  which  it  waa  amusing  to  see. 
I  don't  know  that  I  think  mudi  of  the  income-tax  ;  but  it  is  very 
it  that  ho  is  80  well  thought  of,"  I  haid. 
("And  another  rise  at  Midsummer!     It  seems  more  than  one  bad 
ngbt  to  expect/'  snid  Ellen.     Her  bands  wore  clasped  in  her  lap, 
lloffov  twisting  and  untwisting  unconsciously,  her  head  raised,  and 
'fj»  :'      V       '     ^  seeing  anything,  upon  the  blue  sky  outside.     She 
^is  n| :  t  draam  of  virtue  rewarded  and  goodneas  trium- 

VWt,  A  luiuitf  went  and  camo  upon  her  face  liko  suuidiine.  **  And  yet," 
"  to  bear  people  sjxjakf  you  woiUd  thtAk  Uui>t  it  ynh  TUbVtrv 
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right  Dieii  Uiftt  got  on.     Kvon  in  Rcrmons  in  chiircfa  yon  vthnp 
that  it  is  rather  a  diwulvontAge  to  you  if  yon  art*  nice  and  ^ooL 
wonder  how  people  can  talk  such  nonsense;  why,  look  at  John  V 

**  But  eivcn  Johii  Las  had  a  long  timo  to  wait  for  his  promotion,*  i 
I,  feeling  myaelf  the  devil's  advocate.     I  hnd  just  checked  myself  in 
not  to  Bay  that  two  hundittl  and  twenty  pounds  a  year  was  not  a  wry 
gigantic  promotion  ;  which  would  have  been  both  foolish  and  cru«L 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  I  "  cried  Ellen ;  "  he  looks  a  great  deal  older  tbio  hi 
ia.  He  lived  to  much  alone,  you  know,  before  he  knew  u$ ;  tuul  tint 
gives  a  man  an  old  look — but  he  is  not  a  bit  old.  How  much  vouU 
you  give  him  7    No,  indeed,  thirty;  he  is  only  just  thirty.     His 

day  was  labt  week " 

'  «  And  you,  Kllen  1 " 

'*  I  ain  twonty-foiir — six  years  younger  than  he  is.     Jnst  the 
diflerence,  mother  Hays.     Of  course,  I  am  really  a  dozen  years  older' 
he  is;  I  have  far  more  sense.     He  has  read  books  and  books  till  lul 
l^ead  all  his  brains  away ;  but  luckily  as  long  as  I  am  thoi-e  to  take 

of  Kim "     Then  she  made  a  [tausei  looked  round  the  room  witfci 

balf-&ightened  look,  then,  drawing  closer  to  me,  she  said  in  a  hi 
undertone,  **  He  said  something  about  that  other  subject  tcMlay. 

"  Of  course  he  did  ;  how  could  he  have  done  otherwise  1 "  I  said, 
a  little  moment^iry  triumph. 

'*  Pltvise,  jjlffoae  don't  take  Lis  i»art,  juid  make  it  all  more  difficult ;  ta 
you  know  it  is  impossible,  impossible,  quite  impossible ;  noltodycooldkm 
two  opinions.     It  was  that,  above  alt,  that  I  wanted  to  toll  you  siiont.' 

'*Why  is  it  impossible,  Ellen  1"  I  said.  "If  you  set  up  itbwirf 
olwtaclcfl,  and  keep  up  an  unnatural  state  of  things,  you  will  be  t«j 
sorry  for  it  one  day.  Ho  is  qiiite  right.  I  could  not  think  how  bei 
aented  to  go  on  like  this,  without  a  word." 

"  How  strange  that  you  should  bo  so  hot  about  it .' "  said  EUon, 
moment^'ti'y  smile ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  her  he^irt  she  was  nervom 
alaimed,  and  did  not  laugh  with  hor  usvial  conlidenoe.  *'  He  said 
thing,  but  he  was  not  half  so  stci-n  lui  you  are.  Why  should  it  be  so 
fully  necessary  to  get  married  T  I  am  f]uito  happy  as  I  am.  1 1 
all  my  duties^  and  take  care  of  him  too  ;  and  John  is  quite  happy- 

"  There  you  (alter,"  I  said ;  "  you  daro  not  *ay  that  with  th»^ 
intrepidity,  you  little  deceiver.     Poor  John  t  he  ought  to  havS: 
made  oomfoi-tablo  and  bri^t  for  him  now.     He  ought  to  have 
to  bo  proud  ol,  to  come  home  to.     Bo  faithful  as  he  13,  nev»r  thiokiiif { 
any  other  ])lertHure,  of  any  amusement,  but  only  you^ 

Kllen  bluKhed  with  pleasure,  then  grow  pale  with  wonder  and  h1 
*'That  is  natural,"  the  said,  ikltering,     *'  What  other  Hmussmeot 
he  think  of?     Ho  is  most  happy  with  mo '* 

*»  liut  vei-y  few  men  are  like  that,"  I  wiid.     "  He  is  giving  op  *» 
thing  pIw  for  you  ;  he  is  shutting  himself  out  of  the  world  for  TO' 
^U whitt  tiru  vou  givvug  u\i  for  bim  1 
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iWn  gr«w  jjalor  and  pal«r  ita  1  spoke.  "Giving  npl"  shft  kuiI, 
t.  "  1 — L  wQtUd  giro  up  an/thing.  But  1  liavo  got  oathingi 
\i  Juliti,'*  ftUe  uddud,  witii  aa  uuuaiiy  little  laugh.  **  And  yon  say  bu 
tting  hiinaolf  out  of  the  world.  Uh,  I  know  wlmt  you  ore  tbiokiiig 
M  kind  uf  world  ouo  reada  about  m  books,  wbcru  gtuitJeineti  liavo 
Mkd  all  that  soi*t  of  thing.     But  these  are  only  for  you  rich  people; 

not  giving  np  that  1  know  of " 

Whmk  do  the  other  young  meu  do,  Ellen  t     £vGr>'  one  has  his  own 

jfwOTUi" 

Fhe  other  young  m<:n  ! "  aba  cried  indignant.  "  Now  I  am  indeed 
oo't  kikow  anything  about  him  (how  could  you )  you  have  never 
him),  when  you  couipai-o  Jolm  to  tho  other  dorks.  JohnI 
a,  J  suppose  tliey  go  and  amuae  tbomi»lv«8;  they  go  to  the 
MraQd  ail  tho»o  wrong  places,  liut  you  don'l  hupposi.*  John  would 
bt,  even  if  I  wero  not  in  cxibtenoe !  Why,  John  I  thu  iucL  is,  you 
know  him  ;  that  ia  the  whole  idt'air." 
homhiy  oonfflfiB  it,"  said  1 ;  "  but  it  is  not  my  fault  I  flhould  b« 
1  to  know  him,  if  1  might" 

1  looked  at  me  with  a  diuzlod  look  of  Huddt*n  hajipincss,  a«  if  thhi 
of  Wise  waa  too  much  for  her — which  is  uJwiiys  vory  tlattwing 
oporior  in  such  intercourse  ns  ftxi:>ted  between  her  and  me.  *'  Oh  I 
rout"  she  said,  with  her  lieiut  in  her  mouth,  and  tixed  her  e^'es 
UfiOB  mo*  as  if  with  some  proJMt  hho  did  not  like  to  imfold. 
Iitiinly  1  should."    ThcUf  after  a  paoso,  I  said,  '*  Could  not  you 

to-morrow,  to  tea  t " 
n'ii  c^ei  sparkled.    She  gave  a  glance  round   upon  tho  room, 
great  deal  bigger  and  handiiomer  than  the  tittio  jiailour  in 
taking  in  the  pictorca  and  the  piano  and  uiysnlf  in  so 
tiuci  porooptions,  yet  one  look.    Her  fiioe  wsa  so  expreHsive  that 
all  thesn  different  details  of  her  pleasure  with  tho  distinct<st 
Sba  wanted  John  to  boo  it  all,  and  to  hear  Uto  [muto,  which 
batter  than  her  little  |uano  at  homo  ;  and  also  to  behold  how 
bomo  sho  was,  and  how  everybody  likod  ber,     Uer  eyes  shone 
me  like  two  stars.    And  her  big  F^liah  "  Oh  !  "  of  delight  had 
iu  it  >^d  left  her  i^teeobless  for  the  moment     '*  Tliera 
world  1  wouhl  like  so  mnob,'*  ^hti  cnod  at  hist;  Uum 
mad,  with  a  w>bei*tHi  tune,  added,  "  If  mother  can  Mfiare  mo  " — a 
g  over  her  IJMse. 
your  mothar  will  sparo  you.     You  never  bare  any  parties 
-my  good  little  Ellen.     You  must  toll  bor  I  will  take  no 
BTer  go  anywhftrr." 
ahoold  I  go  t  '*  Miid  Ellen.     ^  1  don't  want  to  go  anywhcrv, 
nch  to  do  at  homr.     Ihtt  for  this  oikco.     And  John 
•Ho  would  like  to  thank  you.     Ho  ssys,  if  yoa  will 
too  Iwld.  that  yoii  lia>PO  been  his  friend  for  years." 
te  troe,"  I  »ud  \  "  X  bavo  WIcl^I  for  him  aU&0<^  vxtrj  ^^ 
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for  ye&TB.     But  it  is  not  much  of  h  frieudfthip  when  one  cad  donodmi 
for  the  other " 

*'  Oh,  it  in  beautiful ! "  ci-ivd  KUou.  *'  He  sayK  alwujB  we  are  in  inch 
different  ranka  of  life.  Wo  could  never  expect  to  h*ve  »ny  ilIi«^ 
course^  except  to  W  Miro  by  a  kiud  of  happy  aooideDt,  liko  me.  It 
would  uot  do,  of  course,  visiting  or  anytliing  of  Umt  ^irt ;  hut  jtol  to  bi 
friunds  for  Itfr.  witli  ti  kind  look,  kucIi  an  we  might  give  to  tlieangebif 
we  could  sec  ihvan.  If  tliere  only  could  ben  window  in  hoiveD,faen 
itud  Uici-t< !  "  ami  blio  hiii^'hod  with  n]oi.>tiu*o  in  hci*  eyc&  ■ 

**  Ah  !  "  I  said  ;  "  but  windowa  iji  lioaven  M'ould  he  bo  crowded  w'Hm 
tiiOMS  that  ni'e  nejin^r  to  us  than  the  iingels."  I 

*'  Do  you  think  they  would  want  that  t "  said  £liou,  in  a  ii  nmiiifiB 
low  tone ;  "  don't  you  think  they  must  see  eomebow  1  thoy  woaI4  afl 
bo  happy  if  thiL\v  could  not  sec.  Kut  the  angola  might  come  and  sit  dovfl 
in  an  idle  hour,  M'hen  thry  had  nothing  to  do.  Perha]«  it  would  gririd 
them,  but  it  might  amiu»e  tliem  Uyo,  to  soe  uU  the  crowdn  go  bvra&ildl 
the  stories  ^oing  on,  tike  a  play,  and  know  that,  whatever  bappeneH,fl 
would  all  come  right  in  the  end.  I  hhould  not  wonder  a  hit  if,  aAofl 
wards,  some  one  were  to  Kay,  aa  you  did  alxjut  John,  *  I  have  MeDjoH 
poiibiug  for  yeum  juid  ywirs '"  m 

I  need  not  ro])eat  all  the  rest  of  our  UUk.  When  two  women  hi^M 
this  kind  of  converHation,  there  is  no  telling  where  it  may  end.  The  auM 
clu6ion«  howcrur,  was  that  next  evening  John  was  to  be  brought  to  mM 
my  acquiiintance ;  and  illllen  went  away  ver^'  happy,  feeling.  I  tbmd 
that  a  new  cbajtter  whs  iibout  to  begin  in  her  life.  And  on  our  siil«*V 
indulged  in  a  gi-eat  many  anticipations.  The  male  paH  of  the  bouMlidfl 
asbm'ed  us  that,  **  depend  upon  it,"  it  would  be  a  mi&take;  that  JoM 
would  bo  a  mere  clerk,  and  no  more ;  a  man,  |)crh&p6,  not  very  sdfl 
alx}ut  his  /i's  ;  ]K.'rha))a  over-familiar,  pertiapa  frightenod  ;  that  bm 
likely  he  would  foel  iiibulted  by  being  aakod  to  tea — and  a  great  iH 
more,  to  all  of  which  we,  of  course,  |Niid  no  attention.  But  it  wuofl 
till  afterwiudn  that  oven  I  rea1i&e<l  the  alarming  buainenrt  it  mutitlifnl 
lieen  to  John  to  walk  into  a  room  full  of  unknown  f*eople— dreAdhU 
critical  children,  girla  and  l»oya  half  grown  up — and  to  puttotbvM 
a  friendship  of  yeiii-s,  which  had  gone  on  without  a  word  epokon,  »>■ 
now  might  tm-n  out  anytUing  but  what  it  had  been  expected  to  lie.  M 
was  a  little  lluttored  and  it<1  when  Kllen,  herself  very  r  H 

him  in,  meeting  all  the   expectant   farea,   whicli    turn-^  m 

towards  the  door.  Kllen  hert^lf  had  never  come  in  the  evening  bdcdH 
and  tiio  aspect  of  the  houKC,  with  the  lamps  Hglited,  and  the  vbolfl 
family  a^enibled,  was  new  to  her.  She  came  in  without  buying  »  worfl 
mid  led  her  luve,  who  for  liis  ]»ai't  moved  uNvkwai-dly  and  with  shy  bn 
tatiou  through  the  unknown  place,  threading  his  way  ^m^mg  the  ttlM 
and  chairs,  and  the  bturtng  children,  to  where  i  aat^  I  have  aJ  ware  a*>fl 
my  little  Chatty  wa-s  the  be^t  bred  of  all  my  childrao.  Thei-e  wuaiio  % 
bo  much  intereiit^xl  a±i  ahc  j  bat  &he  kupt  her  ei>*QB  upon  bcr  wi         J 
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^^Vtrp  till  thfy  wnrc  seated  comrjrtably  and  beginning  to  look 

^^^^Jobn  f;iltei-(Nl  forth  Nvhat  1  felt  Hui-e  waa  intended  to  lie  » 

^^^^^B  to  mc,  prohaljly  rotinod  licfoi*c!haml,  find  worthy  of  the 

^^S^nttl  that  cjiiun  forth  w&«,  **  I  liavo  seen  you  often  at  the 

.*'     ••  Ytm.  imioofl."    I  hjuiI   hurriedly,   "for  yciirs ;    we  we  old 

«c  don't  nH]utro  utiy  introduction,"  and  ho  got  over  it     I  am 

b  Mid  **  mA*am."     I  sec  no  reason  why  )io  tdiould  not  aay  ma'&m  ; 

nod  to  do  it  j  and  excepting  ua,  rude  Engliah,  everybody  iu  the 

m  it     Wliy  tthouM  not  John  have  iiHod  that  woid  of  rettpeot,  if 

ftt     Von  say  mn'iua   yourself  to  princesses  when  you  spenJc  to 

jrou  cvrr  Imvetlie  honour  of  K[»eakin^  to  them  j  and  he  thought  iifi 

'  me,  knowing  no  better,  hb  if  1  had  been  a  priiiceau.     Ue  had  a 

DmI  vnice.     I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  whetlier  his  clothes  wore 

do  or  not. — a  woman  doeH  not  look  at  a  man's  clothes — but  this  I 

you.  that  his  face  was  wi*ll  mode.     Tlicro  was  not  a  lino  feature 

ut  He  who  shajied  them  knew  what  Ho  was  about.     Every  line 

d — truth  and  patience  and  a  gentlo  soul  shone  through  them.  In 

\nXm  ha  wiw  at  home,  not  saying  much,  but  looking  at  ua  all 

bevohint,  tender  i^yrs,     AVlien  Chatty  Ijrought  Iiini  his  tea  and 

m  her  suiiill   luuid,  he  hold  it  for  a  moment,  saying,  '*  This  is 

papil/'  with  a  look  which  was  a  benediction.     "  I  should  liAve 

b<jr  anywhon?,"  he  siiid  ;  **  Ellen  haa  a  gift  of  description — and, 

ic  ia  lik<'  yon." 

Ion  luu  a  great  many  giftti,  Mr.  Ilidgway — the  house  is  auro  to 
^^^B^tiiut  hoA  her  for  its  mistress." 

I^^^Hp  with  a  frmilo  that  Ut  up  hia  face  like  suubhiuc ;  then 
^^eB,  atid  said,  '*  I  wtfth  I  could  sue  Jiny  prottficct  of  that.  Tlie 
IU  been  built,  and  fuiTin^hed,  and  set  out  ready  for  her  bo  long. 
I  oxdy  in  our  thoughts.  It  is  n  great  ploasuro  to  imagine 
it  aeeffla  always  to  recede  a  little  further — a  little  furthei*.  We 
md  of  patience."  Then  he  pau^>ed,  and  added,  brightening  a 
Fortuuat«Iy  wo  are  not  impatient  people,  either  of  us." 
i^ivi*  ine,"  I  aaid.  **  It  is  a  great  doal  to  tjLko  u]>on  me — a 
aalam." 

lo  forget,*'  he  said,  with  a  bow  iiutt  would  not  have  mia-beoome 
that  you  were  so  kind  as  to  say  that  we  weit]  not  strangers 
frienda.'* 

«  truo.     Thon  I  will  venture  to  s(>eak  as  an  old  friend. 
ere  not  bO  |iatienL     I  wihh  yuu  were  a  hot-headnd  person, 
onco  fur  all  that  you  would  not  put  up  with  it." 
,  and  tui'iied    lo   me  with  a  look    iuUf  of  alaim,  half, 
ipii*nt,  [iohbiblo  offiBnce.     **  Vou  think  I  am  too  tamo,  too 
t  1  don't  desin;  with  my  whole  heart —  t  " 
C  that  yuu  are  not  us  true  as  the  heavonn  themaelrea,"  I  aaid, 
Mthusiaam  of  penitence.     His  face  relaxed  and  sbone  Agun« 

hf  aliook  IiIa  Iioud. 
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**  I  think — I  am  ;;ure — you  are  quite  ri^ht.  If  t  could  insigi  I  ini|^ 
CMTy  my  point,  and  it  woulrl  be  bettor.  But  what  can  I  aay  t  I  vrAth 
BtAnd  her,  and  Aympathise  with  her,  and  respect  faer.  I  oumot  oppon 
Iter  roughh*,  and  set  myself  before  everythiug.  Who  am  I»  tk>t 
ehoitld  dc»ort  what  she  thinks  her  duty  for  me  1" 

"  I  feel  like  a  prophet"  I  said,    '*  In  this  onjse  to  be  salfish  b' 
boat" 

He  shook  hLs  head  again.     *'  She  could  not  bo  beliish  if  she  tried,*  1 
mid. 

Did  he  mean  the  wordn  for  himself,  boo  1  Tlic*y  were  neither  of  i 
Beliish.  I  don't  want  to  aay  a  word  that  irt  wickfd,  that  may  dii 
the  good — they  woi-o  neither  of  them  strong  enotijsjh  in  be  aelfiidL 
timoa  there  18  -wisdom  and  help  in  that  quality  which  is  so  commoa. 
will  ex])lain  aft<T  what  I  moan.  It  does  not  sound  time,  I  urn 
aware;  Initi  I  think  it  13  true:  however  in  the  UiCAintimo  there 
notluDg  more  to  lio  said.  "We  l)egan  to  talk  of  all  sorts  of  thin^ ;  of 
with  which  John  ae*?uied  to  bo  very  well  acquainted*  and  of  picture*, 
he  knew  too — a,s  much,  at  least,  as  a  man  who  liaj  never  been  ool 
Kngland,  nor  5i;en  nnything  but  the  National  Gallery,  could  know, 
was  acquainted  with  that  hy  heart,  knowing  e\ery  picture  and  (ill 
could  bo  known  about  it,  making  me  ashamed,  though  I  had  been  a , 
deal  mora  than  he  had.  I  felt  like  one  who  knows  other  people's 
seesiouf.  hut  not  his  own.  Ho  had  never  been,  so  to  speak,  out  uf 
own  house ;  but  he  knew  every  picture  on  the  walls  thoro.  Anil 
made  just  as  much  use  of  his  A's  as  I  do  myself.  If  he  vros  at 
little  HtifT  in  his  demeanour,  that  wore  off  as  he  talked.  Ellen  left  I 
entirely  to  rar.  She  went  off  into  the  ba('k  dmwing-room  with  tlicHt 
ones,  and  made  them  sing  standing  round  the  piano.  Ther*  wna 
much  light,  except  the  candles  on  the  piano,  which  lighted  up  their 
fresh  faces  and  her  own  bright  coimtenance  ;  and  this  made  the  jii 
picture  at  the  end  of  the  i-oom.  MTiilc  he  was  talking  to  mo  he  l< 
that  way,  and  a  smile  came  suddenly  over  his  face — which  drew 
attention  also.  "  Could  any  painter  point  that  t  "  ho  said  softly, 
at  them.  As  the  chiltU'cn  w^ere  mine,  you  may  believe  I  gazed  willii 
much  admiration  as  he.  The  light  seemed  to  come  from  those  soft 
not  to  be  thrown  upon  tliem,  and  the  depth  of  the  room  was  illamiu*& 
by  the  rose-tinta,  and  the  whiteness,  and  tlie  i-cflected  light  out  of! 
eyes.  **  Rembrandt,  )>erhaps,"  I  said ;  hut  ho  shook  his  head,  for  hf  * 
not  know  much  of  Kembrandt  When  they  tinisheil  their  little  ttortj 
songs  I  called  to  Ellen  to  sing  us  something  by  hei-st'lf.  The 
wont  away,  for  it  was  their  bedtime  ;  and  all  the  time  the 
were  being  said  who  played  a  little  soft  trill  of  prelude,  very  swert,* 
low,  and  snlHlucd.  Tlicre  was  a  hai-monising  influence  in  h-^^  '' 
everytlung  appr^ipHate.  She  did  things  as  they  ought  to  b 
stinct,  without  kimwinf?  it;  while  he,  with  his  ga/e  dinvt/wl  lo  i^ 
it  iill  more  than  hUc  did— feV^.  the  «oftening  of  that  imdortou 
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iho  sweet  tilling  up  of  the  pause,  the  book- 
wfaich  all  the  little  voices  babbled  out  like  the 
k^  of  brookft.  When  thU  wab  over  EUeo  did  not  buret  into  her 
\i\  At  OQCC,  AH  if  to  fihow  bow-  ire  bad  kept  her  waiting;  but  wont  on 
r  »  minute  or  two,  buhUini'  out  tho  fot  luor  little  tumxdt.  Then  she 
MM  uiothcr  »traui.  aud,  whilo  we  mII  sat  silent,  began  to  sing  the  song 
bad  beatd  her  sing  to  him  when  they  wove  alouo  that  summer  evening. 
tbnv  a  little  brefith  in  it  of  conscioui^nesK,  a  something  shadowing 
to  oomo— "  I  will  come  again  i "  We  all  hat  very  talent  and 
with  lua  fiico  turned  to  her,  a  tender  Bmile  upon  it — a 
admiring  pleasure  Ho  beat  time  with  hin  hand,  without 
it,  rupt  in  the  wistful,  tender  music,  the  longing  sentiment, 
ig  con9clou8nc89  of  Ijer,  iu  all.  I  believe  they  were  botli  as 
an  ooald  Ix*  while  tliis  whs  going  on.  8bc  Kinging  to  him,  and 
that  she  plen«ed  him,  while  still  coni^oua  of  the  pleasure  of  all 
of  tui}  and  glad  to  please  us  too  ;  and  he  so  proud  of  her,  drink- 
iiowing  it  to  be  for  him,  yet  feeling  that  he  was  giving 
[I.  1,  making  on  olfering  to  us  of  the  very  best  that  wiis 

ly  was  it,  then,  that  wo  all,  surrounding  them,  a  voicelevs  band  uf 
felt  tho  hidden  meaning  in  it,  and  were  sorry  for  them,  witli  a 
im]iulse  of  pity — sorry  for  those  two  happy  people,  those  two  in- 
gles who  hod  no  thought  but  to  pnse  their  life  together?    I  cannot 
pw  it  was ;  but  so  it  wne.     Wo  all  li:stened  with  a  little  thrill  of 
ithy,  aa  we  might  have  looked  at  those  whose  doom  we  know,  but 
theniselvcH  had   not  yet  found  out  what  was  coming  upon  them. 
lit  the  fud,  Ellen  toct  was  aifeeted  in  a  cunous  sympathetic  way  by 
mystsriouA  ittrisihle  tonch  of  our  sympathy  for  her.     ^e  came  out 
half-lit  room  U*hind,  with  trembling,  hurried  stefKt,  and  came  close 
«de,  and  took  in  both  hers  the  hand  I  held  out  to  her.     **  llow 
1 "  she  cried,  witli  a  little  hiugh.     "  I  could  have  Uiought  that 
was  coming  to  say  he  must  go  and  leikve  mc.     A  kind  of 
orcr  mo  all  nt  once."     "  You  are  tired,"  I  said.     And  no 
had  eoxnething  to  do  witli  it ;  but  why  should  the  same  chill 
owr  08  all  1 
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[time  peawd  on  very  quintly  during  those  years.    Nothing  particular 

■>  that  I(M>king  l^u-'k   now— now  that  onoG  more  things  have 

liApiicTi,  and  all  the  peaoofVil  children  who  Ixmt  me  nothing  but 

X  canst  have  grown  up  and  are  fietting  forth,  each   witii  his  and 

aariouA  complications,  into  individual  life— it  seems  to  mo  like 

flownry  plain  of  ixiiuv.     1   did    not  think  so  thm,  and  no  ilnulti 

time  to  timu  t|uctiUutui  arone  that  wore  luit-d  to  iai>iwer  and  dilUcul- 

lUiat  cost  mo  painful  tiiuught.     Itut  now  all  srj'ms  to  mo  a  *oit 

kTooly  xBObOtooy  and  calm,  turning  yean  iDlo  day»,    \u  \\iuk  ^i\\\ft 
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douiesitic  rjviiet  tix.  months  went  by  like  aii  afternoon,  for  it  «fts  1 
nlxmt  fiix  muntliK  after  the  fii-nl  luecUiif'  I  bavc  jiist  dctscniBi 
Kllen  llnrwooH  rushed  in  onn  momiujET  with  a  »carexl  ikce  to  tellttetf 
fiomcthitig  wliich  hud  uccuxixhI  luid  wliich  tUrvuieued  to  brak  np  tit k 
moiupnt  thr  qniet  of  hw  life.  Mr.  Ridgwny  hAr!  cxune  A^puxi  nnaa 
limes — wc  \iaA  daily  intc'tvoui'sc  nt  Uio  winduvr,  wh«rc,  vhea  Iw  pisi 
hn  hIwhvs  hx>ke«l  up  itow,  nnd  whoi-e  1  Hcldntu  ftiilei)  to  &ee  hin  a&d^ 
hiiu  ji  fneiidty  gioutiiifT.  Tliis  intorcourse,  tho\i;^h  it  was  so  kligM,  «v 
also  fkt  coustiuit  that  it  luatlo  us  very  (ant  friendn ;  and  when  Eilen, 
)iavL'  HJiiil,  rii&hf^d  in  very  w)iite  nud  hit^thleas  ono  hright  sprioj^  ni( 
itig.  full  of  Kouudhiiig  to  ttfll^  cuy  firat  feoling  was  alai'Oi.  llad  nQjrt 
hniipenod  U?  Jolm  1 

"Oh  no.     Nothing  huff  happoned.     At  leftst,  I  do&'t  Buppc«» 
wouhl  siiy  anything  Iiad  liapiwned — tliat  is,  no  harai — exwjH  to 
Haid    Klk'ii,   wrin^iinj;  Ikt  hjuid^.  *' t'X(t«pt  to  me  !     Oh,  do  you 
that  iii*Ht  iiiglit  hu  oanu^  to  ae43  you,   wheu  yuu  were  ao  kind  m  to 
him,  ami  I  sang  that  song  lie  in  ko  fond  of]    I  took  fright  tlien  ;  I 

could  toll  how— and  now  it  looks  a^  if  it  would  all  i*omo  true " 

"  As  if  what  would  como  true  1 " 

"  Soniuhody,"  said  Kllen,  sitting  down  abruptly  in  the  w< 
her  dejection,  **  t^omRbo^Iy  from  the  office  is  to  gn  out  dinxaly  Co 
levant.  Oh,  Chjitfcy,  dear,  yoii  that  ai-e  learning  geography  iwd  ev< 
tell  nie  whoro  is  the  Levant?     It  is  whero  the  ciuTantii  and 
fi*oin.    The  lirm  h.is  got  an  ehtiiblishmont.  and  it  is  likely — oh,  it  it 
likely,  tlicy  all  think  that  John,  whom  tlioy  tnist  bo  much— .lolm— ' 

Ix?  sent " 

She  broke  off  with  a  sob — a  gi***!'*     ^he  wa^  too  »tartieci,  tou  oa 
excited  and  frightened,  to  liave  the  relief  of  toarw. 

•'  But  tJi.'iL  woxdd  l>e  a  very  good  thinj^,  surely — it  would  he  the 
beet  thing  for  him.     1  don't  &oe  any  c-juibu  for  alarm.     My  dear 
he  would  do  hin  work  well;  he  would  be  promoted;  he  would  he 

a  partner " 

"  Ah  1 "     She  drew  a  long  breath  :  a  gleam  of  wavering  light  I*<*f^ 
over  her  face.     *'  T  said  you  would  think  it  no  barm,"  ahe  siud 
fully,  *'  no  harm — except  to  me." 

'*  It  is  on  the  Atcditoi-ranean  Sea,**  said  Chatty  over  her  atla^),  »itil] 
great  mnny  big  round  "Oh«"  of  Hdmiration  and  wonder,  "wln-rvHl 
always  Bummer,  always  beautiful.     Oh  Kllen,  I  wish  I  was  yon 
you  can  send  us  some  oianges,"  the  diild  added.  philo»oj>hically. 
kve  hei'  a  rapid  glanee  of  mingled  fondneix,  and  wrath. 
*'  You  thjjik  of  nothing  but  uninget !  "  tdie  cried  ((|uite  imjusttf/ 
muftt  say),  then  putting  her  haudfl  together  and  tixing  her  wifetfiil 
upon  me,  **  I  feel,"  she  said  in  the  same  bi-eath^  "  ns  if  the  world 
coming  to  au  end," 

**  Yon  mean  it  w  jnst  about  Vieginning — for  of  course  ho  Wifl 
without  you — aud  that  is  the  very  beat  thing  Uiftt  could  b 
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low  can  you  ^y  «o  ?  it  cannot  hAj)iM»n  ;  it  tfl  tLo  tinl  of  overy- 

EUeu  ci-ie<i.  and  1  could  not  console  brr.     Hhe  would  do  notbiog 

her  hands,  anil  ropoat  her  plaint.  **  It  is  the  eod  of  everyChiug." 

r],  apart  from  John,  her  life  vas  di^eary  enougli,  though  aha  had 

f«lt  it  dreary.     AInaic  le»onA  in  the  morning,  and  after  that  con- 

•ttandancg   u|x»n  an  exacting  fiery  invalid.     The  only  break  in 

of  duty  hatj  lioon  her  evfrning  hours,  her  little  walk  and  talk 

Jaha.     Xo  -wondt'r  thiit  the  thoujjiht  of  John's  departure  tilled  her 

ha  terror  for  which  fdie  could  Hcarcely  &nd  words.    And  »lie  never  took 

HWPant  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  solution  which  seemo<l  to 

certain,  so  inevitable.     She  knew  better — that,  at  leaat,  whatever 

might  be  found  out  of  it,  could  not  be. 
sxt  dny  in  the  evening,  when  tie  waa  going  homo^  John   hintnelf 
be  was  paffling  the  window,  and  looked  up  with  a  sort  of  appeal. 
by  beckoning  to  him  to  como  in,  and  he  obeyed  the  Nummoua 
Uy  and  eagerly.     The  spring  days  had  drawn  out,  antl  it  wua 
itc  light  wh<»n  John  camo  home.     Ho  camp  in  and  nat  down  be- 
in  ihtf  large  square  projecting  window  which  waa  my  favourita 
Thorn  was  a  mingled  air  of  eagerness  and  wcarineas  about  him,  aa 
igh  excitefj  hy  Uie  nrw  prospect  which  was  opening  befoi-e  him,  he 
alarmed  by  the  obataclct-s  in  hU  way,  and  reluctant,  a.s  Kllen  her- 
to  disturb  the  present  peaceful  conditions  of  their  life,     "  1  do 
re,"  he  Raid,  "  that  they  will  ever  coimnut.     I  don't  know  how  we 
|]e  agaiiiflt  them.    People  of  th^ir  uge  have  »o  much  Ntronger 
we  Imvp.     They  stand  to  what  they  want,  and  they  have  it, 
no  rvnaou/* 
lat  ifl  bemunr  yon  give  in  ;  yoii  do  not  st.ind  to  what  you  want," 
He  looked  away  b«<yand   me  into  the  evening  light,  over  the 
all  the  people  who  were  goin^' and  coming  ao  biinkly  in  the  road, 

have  such  strong  wills.     Wliat  can  you  say  when  |ioople  toll 

impOMnblc,  thnt  they  never  can  consent,     Kilm  and    I 

that,  or  evfm  thought  it.     When  wc*  are  opposed  we  try 

wo  cnu  ( oiiipivmisiT,  bow  wf  can  do  with  as  little  na  ffossible 

Wt  want,  M>  M  to  wilLtfy  the  uthera.     I  alwa^ii  thought  that  wu.h 

way,  the  nobler  way,"  he  saiil,  with  a  (luali  coining  ovrr  hia  palo 

Hans  we  lieen  making  a  niisitiikel" 

I  think  so ;  yoa,  1  am  sure,"  I  cried.     "  Voura  would  bo 
ler  way,  if — if  there  wa^  noliody  but  yonrNelvca  to  think  of." 
looked  at  mo  with  a  wondering  air.     '*  I  think  I  must  luivo  ex- 
myietf  wrongly,"  ho  Kaid  ;  **  it  wiu  not  ournplvos  at  all  that  no 
inking  or." 

know  ;  bnt  that  is  just  what  I  object  to,"  I  ttaid.     *"  Vou  nurilutk 

Iree,  and  you  encoumgo  the  olh<<r  (Mv^pln  to  be  cruelly  tioItiKh, 

without  knowing  it.     All  that  Ih  virtue  in  you  U  evil  in  tbeni. 

that  toacci^pt  this  giving  up  of  your  lUo  is  barbarous,  it  ia 
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-oricked,  it  in  deiscrBlisiog  to  the  others.  Jost  itt  no  mDcii  M  tvai.U 
well  of  you  they  will  be  found  to  think  badly  ofthflm." 

He  waa  a  little  startled  by  Uiib  view,  wliich,  I  oonfiBOB,  i  stock 
on  the  spur  of  tlic  moment,  not  roully  seoini,^  how  inucU  aesM  UM»«li 
in  it.  I  justified  myself  afterwards  to  myself,  nnd  bcc&tue  mthrr  pmd 
of  my  argument ;  but  for  a  woman  to  iirgue,  much  lecA  suggest,  (hat  mV- 
8acn6co  in  not  the  chief  of  all  virtufis,  Is  tenible.  I  was  half  frighfinyd 
and  disgusted  with  myself,  as  one  is  when  one  has  iTtought  forrard  is 
the  heat  of  partisanshipy  a  thoroughly  liad,  yet,  for  the  moniont,  efft 
nrgnment.  fiut  he  was  staggered,  and  I  felt  the  thrill  of  snocoa  «] 
stirs  one  to  higher  effort. 

"I  never  thought  of  that;  perhaps  there  is  some  truth  m  V 
said.     Then,  after  a  pause,  "  I  wonder  if  you,  who  hiive  be^n  so  gwrf 
ds  all,  who  are  fond  of  Ellen — I  am  sure  you  arc  fond  of  Ellen — ao^ 
children  like  her — " 

**  Very  fond  of  Ellen,  and  the  childi^u  all  adoi^e  her,"  I  SM<1, 
perhaps  unnecwtsury  emphasis. 

"  To  me  that  seems  natun&I,''  ho  said,  brightening.     "  But  yet 
right  have  we  to  ask  you  to  do  more  ?     Vou  have  lieen  as  kind  a»  it 
possible  to  be." 

**  You  want  me  to  do  something  more  ?     I  will  do  whatever  I 
only  speak  out," 

"It  was  this,"  he  said,  "if  you  would  ask — ^you  who  are  not aa 
terested  party — if  you  would  find  out  what  our  proApects  are. 
does  not  want  to  escape  from  her  duty.     There  is  nothing  we  art 
capable  of  sacrificing  rather  than  that  she  should  slirink  from  her 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  serious  it  is.     If  I  don't  taico  this — in  aat 
offered  to  me^ — I  may  never  get  another  chance  again ;  but,  if  I 
part  from  Ellen,  I  cannot  accept  it.     I  cannot ;  it  would  be  like 
one's  Houl  from   one's  Ixxiy.     But  I  have   no  contidence  iu  mysetf 
more  thim  Ellen  has.    They  have  such  strong  wilb.     If  they  say  it  tan^ 
not  and  cannot  be — what  can  I  reply?     I  know  myself.     I  will 
and  so  will  Ellen.    How  can  one  look  them  in  the  face  and  say,  * 
you  are  her  father  and  mother,  we  prefer  our  own  comfort  to  y 
'*  Do  not  say  another  wovH,     1  will  do  it,"  1  siii  *,  half  ex. 
half  symjjathctic — oh,  yes !   more  than  half  sympathoUc     They 
fools ;  hut  I  understood  it,  and  was  not  sui-pi-isf^l,  though  I  wa* 
rated.     **I  will  go  and  board  the  lion  in  hi-s  den,"  I  said.     "P^ 
they  will  not  let  mo  see  tho  lion,  only  his  ntifndant.     But 
this,"  I  said  vindictively,  "if  Ellen  auil  yon  allow  jourselves  ta 
quered,  if  yon  are  weak  and  throw  away  all  your  hopes,  never 
me  again.     I  have  ma*le  up  my  mind.     You  must  give  -  itbI) 

all  the  rest.     I  will  not  put  op  with  such  weakness."    Jm  t  it* 

witli  alarm  in  his  eyes;  he  was  not  quite  c«:»mfo»lal>le  even  wlrtB 
laughed  at  my  own  little  bit  of  tragedy.  He  shook  his  hetd  «it 
melancholy  perplexit)'. 
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iloo't  Boe  cleai'ly,'*  be  auid ;  **  1  dou't  t^eeiu  able  to  judge.     To  give 

;  «nd  yot,  when  you  think — supposing  it  were  duty — supjKwe 

nrvn  to  die  wUon  rIio  was  far  away  from  him  ?  " 

If  tre  werv  to  consider  all  those  possihititios  thero  nover  would  ho  a 

moAe — nevei'  an  independpnt  move  in  life,"  I  metl.     **  Parrnta 

ftwm  tlieir  childi'cn,  and  cliilclren,  alas  !  from  their  parents.    How 

it  be  otherwise  1     But  Cod  is  nrar  to  us  all.     If  we  were  each  to 

our«elv«a  so  nU-imporOiDt,  life  wonltl  stjuid  still ;  there  would  be  no 

advance,  no  progress*  ;  everything  would  come  to  on  end." 

vhook  his  head  ;  [uirtly  it  was  in  agret'ment  with  what  I  said, 

in  doubt  for  himself.     "  Uow  am  I  to  stand  up  to  them  and  say, 

mind  what  you  wont — ire  want  something  elseM     Tliwre's  the 

h<«  said,  still  slowly  shaking  his  head.     He  had  no  confidence  in 

jiower  of  self-afcsertion.     He  had  never,  I  believe,  been  able  to 

aatiKfactorily  the  question,  \Vliy  should  he  have  any  a|>ecial  thing 

•omo  one  else  wished  fori     It  wtus  an  natural  to  him  to  efface 

to  rssign  his  claims,  as  it  was  to  other  mem  to  nascrt  them.   And 

iliis  point  he  could  not  give  up — he  could  not  give  Ellen  up,  come 

might;  but  neither  could  he  demand  that  he  and  she  should  be  \iev- 

to  lire  their  own  life. 

'ter  long  delilieration  I  decided  that  it  would  not  be  ex]>KUent  to 

to  Pleaimnt  Place  at  once  and   get  it  over  while  John  and 

wen*  talcing  their  usual  evening  walk, which  was  my  first  impulse^ 

wait  till  the  morning,  when  all  would  be  quiet,  and  the  invalid 

wifo  ill  their  best  humour.     It  was  not  a  pleasant  errand;  the 

lit  of  it,  the  l»>8  1  liked  it.     If  they  were  iH*ople  who  could 

k!   a  Micrillec   fit>m  their  daughter,  was  it  likely  that  they 
e  BO  far  moved  by  my  arguments  as  to  change  their  nature]     I 
rotigh  the  little  smoky  giirdon  plot,  where  tlio  famiUnr  L<mdon 
"  lay  thick  nn  the  grass,  on  tlie  sweetest  May  moruia;;,  whi-n  it 
[sloumre  to  be  nlivc.     The  windows  were  open,  the   little  white 
cnrtains  fluttering.     Uijstaii-s  1  hoai'd  a  gruff  voice  asking  for 
■kM^hingp  and  another,  with  a  querulous  tone  in  it,  giving  a  reply.    My 
bc;gMt  to  l»Hit  louder  at  (he  sound.      I  tried  to  keep  up  my  cnurngn 
the  alignments  I  could  think  of.     Nevertheless,  my  heart  sank 
into  my  Vfry  »ihoe»  when  the  little  maid,  with  her  upron  folded 
her  arm,  and  as  grimy  as  ever,  opened  to  me — with  a  curtaey  and  a 
t*  of  (ielightiil  Kuqirifie — this  door  of  fate. 
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Tm  completion  of  the  collective  edition  of  Quereiio's  vorW  ta 
BibHotrca  lU  Aliform  £jtpanolrs  xnftj  be  looked  upoB  MM  the  finftl  i 
authoritative  rocognition  uf  his  place  in  Spanish  literature ;  for.  ni 
an  author's  writings  hnve  been  collected  and  edited  vith  doe  can 
competent  hand,  be  can  only  be  said  to  hold  brevet  rank  as  a 
If  Quevodo'fl  title  has  not  been  formally  recogniae^l  until  noir  l^i 
own  countrymen,  it  was  not  from  any  doubt  of  its  legit 
Bimply  because  of  nditonal  difficulties.  More  than  twenty  years 
prow  workH  were  brought  out  with  scholarly  care  and  ronipleten«i 
two  volumes  of  the  above-named  valuable  serie^i.  l>y  Don  Aiuvl 
Fernandez  CJuen-a  y  Orbe,  and  every  one  who  knows  them  will  rtc&^ 
that  the  8Ame  painntaking  and  conscientious  editor  ilid  noi  see  hit 
to  dealing  with  (^uevedo's  verae  ajso ;  for  it  raitst  be  owned  th»t1 
concluding  volume,  though  undoiibtedly  meritoiioua  and  an  um 
botjn  to  Spanish  HtuJents,  Ir  nut  quite  on  a  |kar  with  itd  pi 
Outside  of  Spain  Quevi^<lo  h&R  lieen  not  only  recognised  an  a  SpnnU 
but  generally  placed  next  to  C-ervantes  among  the  ropreeenl 
Spanish  literature.  Tlje  only  two  who  can  fairly  dispute 
place  with  him  are  Lope  de  Vega  and  CuUleron.  But  of  these 
has  always  been  in  a  measure  taken  on  trust  beyond  the 
Probably,  among  people  of  average  reading,  only  a  small  minority  k 
give  ofiThand  the  title  of  a  work  of  Lope's;  it  would  be  a  prettj^ 
speculation  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  could  prove  anytliin^; 
acquaintance  with  any  of  them  ;  and  except  among  experts  and 
he  who  lia<l  honeetly  read  through  any  one  of  the  major  prodtictJi 
of  "  that  prodigy  of  nature,"  as  Cervanbee  calltMl  him,  wouhl  1^ 
ss  hard  to  find  as  a  four-leaved  Mliamrock.  With  Calderon  the 
different.  Calderon'a  imagination  appealed  to  a  far  wider  atidi< 
Tx)pe*8,  and  has  found  it  in  some  dcgi'ee  in  these  latter  days, 
lielp  of  Kcalou.s  critica  and  tnuLslatora  in  most  of  the  lan^TTia^ 
Europe.  But  though  Calderon  has  been  made  accessible,  ag  he  hc^tU 
in  our  own  conntry  by  Shelley,  Fitzgerald,  MacCtvrtliy,  and  Trfuch, 
caiknot  bo  said  to  have  l>een  made  familial*  in  tlie  wjiim?  itiJ 
Qnevedo  was  ma^le  familiar  to  KngHsh  i-eaflera  aji  far  \ukck 
centuriefl  ago.  Measured  by  editions,  the  popularity  of  Quevedo  ifl 
conntry  would  seem  to  tread  closely  upon  that  of  f*-i  *  ^>i 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known  ha^  boon  issued  moi' 
times  since  its  first  appearanc*;  in  an  English  dress. 


1,  fiirr*^^,  Tfi  coTtie  to  liiok  info  it  a  little  moro  cftrpfiilly,  his 

u   will   be>    seen    to   rest    upun   somewhat   slight   t'ounilutioDfi. 

he  grent  majority   Queveda  is   merely  the    Quevedo    of   the 

and   the   version  by  which  he  is   known   is   anything   bat  a 

representation  of  the   original.     This  is,  of  coui-se,  the  woU- 

)roduction  of  the  clover,  unscrupulo^w  Restoration  p*nipliIeteor  Sir 

/Entmngo — a  uion  from  whom  it  would  hfivo  been  idle  to  look 

BTOugfaly  tnistwortliy  tnuislation,  even  if  his  knowledge  of  the 

bad   enabled  him    to   gmpplo   with    SimnLsh   ko   difficult   as 

At  any  i*ate,  whether  or  not  he  could  ha.e  translated  from 

nssh,  it  is  certain  he  did   not ;   nor,  to  do  liim  justice,  doea  he 

a    hare    dono    so,    for    his    title- pugp    merely    tnys,    '*  MA<le 

by  K,  U."     llie  Knglinh  waa  made  out  of  the  French  version  by 

nr  de  la  Oeneate,  piintpii   in  Paris  in   1633,  and  three  or  four 

trnrardtt  tfofore  1GC7,  when  UEictti-un^  brought  out  his   Viiiions 

Francisco  tie  Qun*ffio^  copying  the  Frenchman's  queer  nomen- 

Ia  l"5*^estp,  like  most  old  Pifncli  tmnnlatoi-a,  troubled  liimself 

wtit  rt'prCMjijcitig  hxA  author  arcurutoly.     When  he  thought  he 

prove  h<»  had  no  wrupip  nbont  adding  or  aUering,  nnd  when  he 

aW,  or  for  any   other  »*ea»on  was  tempted  to  omit,  he  had  no 

in  omitting ;  and  what  lie  did  with  Quevedo,  L'RMtrruige  did 

ptiiig  his  verKiOD  in  the  nio»t  lil>ei-al  spirit  to  the  taste  of 

iiou  public,  and  ftcasoning  it  fre^rly   with  London  jokon  and 

nUstg.     Quevedo,  however,  owbr  something  to  tliin  treatment, 

tiie  two,  no  doubt,  hn  I'eachos  the  English  render  in  a  somewhat 

and   dilutcnl   rondilion  ;    but,    thunkii   to  L* Ivstrunge's   lively 

ly  conrM*  cocknryism,  lie  has  had    thi>uHniid>i  of  rwiden*   for 

iuat«  drtcorouM   and   consoientioua  interpri'tcr   would    linvo 

him. 

p»,  too,  hiiH  unwittingly  pivs4'rvetl  wuncthing  of  the  origiiml 
his  version  i*  in  reality  Ui^  unfuithful  than  nt  Unit  sight  it 
tn  Im.  Any  ono'  who  litis  Iw-ou  cunous  ruoiigh  to  comjiau^  the 
with  the  S}pflnt>h  uui.st  have  notiewl  that  the  diHerences  are  not 
to  cimiasions  and  interpolated  allusions^  but  that  the  titles  of 
are  quite  ilifTeront,  unti  that  there  are  wliolu  itassages  in  tho 
vrr^ion  which  are  nut  to  1)6  fi)imd  in  the  Spanish.  The  reattou 
lUge's  authority.    La  Gene«te,  ti-an.ilute<l  from  one  of 

liimn  of  the  Vtnivris  printed  at  Samgowia,  Kvrceloua,  or 

in    Xt27  and  tbr  two  follo«-ing   year»,  while  the  ordinary 

i*  llmt  altered  at  titt?  instance  of  tho  Inquisition  in   ICSt*. 

ion  of  the  pn-w*  was  much  more  strict   in   Castile  thaii  in 

mod  wbeti  Quevedo  suuglit  (n^ruiixMiun  t4}  bring  out  his   Vwiona 

h«  waj*  conipelbHl  to  purge  Uiem  of  evtirything  Uie  Padna 

ticuuMfr,  cbu:<e  to  considtiv  iis  savouring  of  irrpvnreneo.     He 

inis  «  Ve^ti"  for  "  Our  Lady,"  and  "  PltiU)  *"  for  "  Satan  " 

to  change  the  "  Virion  of  the  Lust  Judgment'^  viAa  \^ 
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"  Vision  of  the  Skills,*'  the  "  "Vlaion  of  Hell  *'  into  "  1 
and  so  forth  ;  an<l  to  cut  out,  alter,  or  re-write  all  passairee  marked  u 
objectionable.     Thus  many  characteristic  touches  of  Q  sivva  by 

L'Kstrange  are  not  to  be  fuund  in  the  ordinary  Sji*    l  i,  «&,  i|r 

example,  the  reply  of  the  old  women  when  called  to  order  for  ill- 
lovity,  "that  i}wy  had  alwaj^s  \yeen  told  that  gnashing  of  teeth  was 
of  the  principal  pains  in  store  for  them  in  that  plaoe,  and  tlmt  iher  i 
not  help  chuckling  at  the  thought  that  they  had  no  teeth  left;  to 
with,"  which  has  been  very  possibly  before  now  set  down  u  $a 
interpolated  joke  of  the  translAtor's.  It  in,  in  its  W4y,  a  eurioeitfof 
literature  that  a  mere  English  Ultcrrtieur  of  L'Estrange's  ^t^  '  " 
have  been  the  means  of  rescuing  the  humour  of  a  »S(winisb 
the  oblinon  to  which  the  Inquisition  hafi  condemned  it. 

L'Estrange  did  fai-  more  tlian  any  one  else  to  pupnlariae  Querodo  is  lUi  < 
coimtry,  but  he  was  not  the  only  one  who  tried  to  *'  Kngliali  **  him.  Al 
early  as  1G41  the  Yisum  of  Hdl  Erfonncd — the  I>e6t,  perhap£,BBa{ 
and  the  one  that  earned  for  its  author  the  enmity  of  Olivaree — ^had 
issued  in  London  with  the  significant  sub-title  of  "  A  Glass  for  Fai 
their  Falls  and  Complaints  discovered  in  a  Vibion.**  The  translatioo 
dwiicated  to  Henry  Jermyu,  the  Queen's  Master  of  the  Koi^ 
coming  in  the  memomble  year  of  Strafford's  attainder  and 
was  intended  no  doubt  to  serve  aa  a  political  tracL 
picaresque  novel,  the  Vida  del  Buscnn^  afterwards  called  the 
Taca'iOy  had  also  been  translated  in  1 B57,  "  by  a  person  of 
evidently  from  the  French  of  T^  Cleneste,  with  theotid  title  of  /?uj«rwi 
Wiffi/  Spaniard;  and  in  1697  that  industrious  tmiisUtor  from 
Sjjanish,  Captain  John  Stevens,  gave  a  version  of  the  richly  bt 
apologue  of  Fwtuna  con  Seso,  Fortune  in  her  Wits,  or,  as  TicVwri 
happily  renders  it,  Fortune  no  Fool,  To  this  in  1 707  he 
translation  of  the  Gran  Tacano^  under  the  titlo  of  PatU  Ote , 
and  two  or  three  shorter  pieces,  which,  with  T/ie  Night  A'hnUuttri 
77ifl  Doff  ami  tite  Fever,  he  published  in  a  volume  called  the  d' 
Works  of  Don  Francisco  de  QiMvedo.  The  two  last^muneJ 
liowever,  are  not  Quevedo'a,  tlie  firat  Inking  Salas  Borbadi 
J)uyo  de  Noche  and  the  other  Peihx)  de  EspinoHaV 
Cal^ntura,  Stevens  most  likely  included  them  on  the  aatboritji 
Kaclots,  who  brought  out  at  Brussels  in  1698  two  volumes 
heanouveUeiraduciion  of  Q^ievedo's  works,  though  they  are  in; 
La  Oenesto's  old  tninslations  moilcmisod,  with  some  rulditiomd 
Stevens's  translatioa^,  however,  have  apparently  the  advantage  of  J 
been  made  at  first  hand  ;  and  if  not  so  lively  or  racy,  they  art  ii 
parably  closer  to  the  original  than  L'Estrange's,  with  '  '  ^trc 
joined  to  form  the  three- volume  edition  published  in  J-  .    la 

under  the  somewhat  delusive  title  of  '*Qnevetlo*s  Works.' 

No  doubt  L'Estrange  and  Stevens  between  them  gavo 
a  good  selection,  but  it  is,  af^r  all,  only  a  selectiou^  uud  t 
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Pn  of  Quevedo  as  a  satirist  and  humounAt.  Like  his  cou- 
m  Cenr&ntes  und  Lope,  Quevedo  wa^;  a  man  of  many  moods 
ii  of  ezprcesion.  He  waa  a  poet,  and  in  the  estimation  of  his 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  first  flight  of  8piinuih  poets.  As 
yf  tko  lighter  kind  of  verse,  something  like  what  we  now  call 
Bod^,"  he  had  no  rival,  except,  perhaps,  Gongora.  He  waa  u 
L  Mid,  we  are  told,  a  succeBsful  dramatist,  though  the  coniedivs 
fn  acted  *'  with  the  applause  of  all "  had  not,  apparently, 
I  enough  to  keep  them  ou  the  stage  or  gain  them  admiiision 
bf  the  printed  collections  of  dramas.  In  virtue  of  the  iiuncQn 
Pt  hfi  took  high  i-ank  among  the  noveliMs.  He  was  a  tmuslator* 
^er,  and  «  writer  on  politii*s,  theology,  and  *^vea  |>olitio«l 
But  with  all  thin  literary  activity,  literature  cannot  ho  said 
een  with  him  a  pursuit  or  a  vocation  in  the  same  sense  us  with 
Ii  or  Lope.  Hia  graver  works  were  apparently  prompted  more  by 
)bc  impulse  than  by  any  kind  of  literary  ambition,  and  hia  lighter 
Im  seem  to  havo  boon  for  the  most  part  U»rown  otT  for  his  own 
lit  or  that  of  hit;  friends.  He  wna,  in  fact,  more  a  scholar  than 
k  man  of  letters,  and  more  a  diplomatist  and  politici&u  than 

B,  however,  rather  by  arcidcnt  than  by  instinct  that  he  wa« 
Ito  political  life.  It  would  not  be  easy,  uinoug  the  stories  we 
kadiouft  youths,  to  find  a  more  striking  example  of  devotion  to 
ji  the  picture  of  Quevedo'a  earlier  years — up  to  hi»  thirtieth, 
irUich  his  biographer,  the  Abod  de  Tarsia,  has  left  us.  He  was 
i580,  in  Madrid,  uad,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  tlic  word,  in  ''  la 
ir  his  father  was  ttoci-etary  to  the  Queen,  and  liis  motlier  one  of 
I  of  the  Chamber.  But  the  family  wa>^  one  of  the  old  north- 
JMnilies  of  the  SanUnder  and  Burgos  mountaini^,  who,  a.s  Ci^i'- 

B  prided  themwlves  on  being  as  good  gentlemen  as  tlie  King, 
bom  most  of  the  illu^tiiaua  men  of  Spain  traced  their  descent, 
lolar  "  of  the  Qucvedos  wa«  in  the  Toranzo  valley,  near  San- 
to the  n^oct  valley,  the  Ciirriedo,  were  those  of  the  families  of 
1 ;  on  the  other  aide  is  the  Besaya,  the  country'  of  GiLrci- 
ii'loza*;  and  l>eyond  that,  to  the  west,  rise  the  Picos  de 
it  wfaono  foot  lie  the  Cave  of  Covadouga  and  the  Vale  of  Cangas, 
pyo  and  hln  mountaiueei-e,  in  718,  began  the  recoveiy  of  Spain 
oors.     Like  most  of  their  neighl)Ours,  the  Quovedoe  claimed 
that  achievement,  and  the  cUim  was  recorded  in  a  quatruin  un 
n,  beginning  : — 

Uttt  lo«  Jktorcn  no  Mitratct]. 

■who  forbade  the  Mnora  to  mtor  ;  "  which  maybe  taken  either 

of  the  fiimily  mane  or  a  pun  upon  it.     Qnoviido,  bow- 

experienoo  of  the  atmoffphere  of  the  court,  for  he  wof  I«ft 
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an  oi'j>han  at  i\n  **arly  ajfp,  and  sent  a  mere  boy  to  the  I'nive 
cali  by  hln  guardian.   There  he  diHtingiiisheii  himself  as  much  byi 
as  by  precocity.     He  groduatGd  in  theology  In  his  sixteenth  ynr. 
having  learned  all  that  AlcaU  could  teach,  from  matbematif^,  Uv, 
medicine,  to  Hebrew  and  Ai-abic,  he  returned  to  Madrid  with  a 
tion  for  varied  learning  and  profound  scholarship  that  might  liavratil 
fied  ft  greybeanh     Even  allowing  for  exaggeration  in  h\&  biogniplicl 
is  plain  that  the  extent  of  hi«  reading  was  extxaoi-dinary.    MTwu! 
over  twenty  he  was  a  correspondent  of  the  great  Justus  Upsita, 
called  him  **  fUya  kvco^  *liit)pwv"  and  when  the  learned  MariiM 
employed  by  the  Inquisition  to  examine  the  Polyglot  Bihie  of 
Montano,  he  put  tho  Hebrew  text  into  the  haniLs  of  young  Qu<*n 
was  hw  appetite  for  reading  lew*  remarkable.     He  reail  at  his  mi 
had  a  peculiarly  constmcted  deak  for  that  purpose,  and  hti  wh* 
dieted  to  reading  in  bed,  for  the  more  coniforlable  commiaaioD  of 
crime  he  had  another  special  contrivance^  with  a  tinder-box  «iul 
attached,  ao  that,  in  ca.se  of  insomnia,  the  Kle^pless  hours  of  the  nigbti 
not  be  wasted.     He  alwayH  J^ead  on  the  rt^d,  caiTving  with  bimisi 
hbi  journeys  a  portable  library  of  over  ii  htuidr*?d  liooks  in  tiinall  <^i 
and  whon  at  Madrid  he  lived  at  an  iun,  that  he  ini{,dit  not  be  di 
from  Ilia  books  by  tho  cults  of  housoke^fping.     In  (act,  he  li^*od 
his  books  and  tnado  companions  of  thom,  and  what  they  were  to' 
has  expressed   in  a  sonnrt  from  tho  country  to  lus  friend  lK)uJc 
Gonzalez  de  Salas,  who,  after  hia  death,  edited  his  poems.    "  Here  in 
peaceful  retirement  of  these  solitudes,"  he  saya,  **  with  a  few  wise 
about  me,  I  live  in  convei-sation  M-ith  the  dead,  and  through  my 
I  listen  to  their  voices ;   antl   they  correct  or  fertilise   my 
and  soothe  the  lireiim  of  life  as  with  a  luHaby."  Not  that  his  reading! 
confined  to  the  works  of  the  past,  or  tliat  ho  shunned  the  oompaiifofl 
living,  for  we  are  told  that  he  got  almost  every  new  book  as  «oo»l*J 
came  out,  and  the  one  nltractiou  of  Madrid  was  the  coDgeaial 
gave  him. 

He  was,  in  sliort,  a  atndious  Epicurean,  pursuing  pleaanre  wfcwtl 
found  it,  in  books  and  reading,  without  a  thought,  apjMuvutly,  di 
othoi'  pui-suit  or  ambitioru     Fame,  however,  came  to  him,  thoughj 
not  care  to  seek  it.     He  was  snUieiently  distinguished  at  twent) 
the  great  Lopo  to  send  hiiu  oue  of  his  elegant  complimentaiyi 
and  of  all  tho  poets  raeutioned  in  the  Viat/c  del  Parnaso,  there  i«' 
whose  merits  are  more  cordially  recognised  by  Cervantes,  who 
have  bad  aa  eapecial  eRtecm  for  Qucvedo  as  "  a  scourge  of  silly  poets.  W' 
himself,  published  nothing  until  ho  was  past  forty,  but  before  b?^. 
twenty-five  ho  was  a  pact  of  such  mark  that  Pedro  do  Espinoa,  inl"*' 
ineertod  no  lets  than  aerentoen  specimens  of  his  verse  in  his 
th^  lUustrimts  Poets  of  Spain,  and  at  least  one  of  them,  the 
letrilla  with  the  catching  refrain  of — 
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FodtroM  cftbftlUro 

£•  Don  Dinexo— 
Ob,  «  pii«SMit  Imight  )i  h(«, 
flighty  iinij  mnfrUrful  Von  Moniy! 

iver  bf<Mi  otuitt«d  flinon  in  any  S|Miiiflh  Anthology. 

>ris(»  of  Qucvcilo'h  {vis&ion  for  reiuling  are  borne  out  l»y  hia 
sp  Mid  it  vrtu*  hu  furtune  to  kII  if)  tlie  l\irwi  greatest  puintera  of 
l(ky — Alonxo  Cauo,  MuriJIo,  and  VeW/iue/.  But  M«  portt-aitp  it  is 
ImII^m  to  Miy.  U  the  Vtttiuque/,  uow  in  Apsley  House.  In  the  piTsenre 
a  VehLxquez  {Kirlniit  theie  w  uovor  any  itwni  fur  doubt.  You  know 
h  Wf«  iJir  man  iNifure  you,  not  only  "  in  btH  habit  na  he  live*)/  but  as 
I  looked  ;  not  mrirly  hia  fualuixv,  but  his  beiinng  and  cxpresstoii, 
Mgfai  and  IranbforrvTd  to  Lho  canvas  uoidoalified  and  tinOattered. 
pndo,  aA  prcsrnteil  by  Vela/fjuez,  has  not  much  of  tho  ideal  high* 
pd  Spaniard  about  bini.  Ho  is  broad-nofied  and  somewhat  Rquaro- 
todf  with  a  hi^h  massive  forehead  and  a  thick  shock  of  fmzlcd  iron* 
^  ikair,  and  tlia  raorniouH  round  horn  spectacles  ho  wears  f;^ve  at  the 
li^lanon  a  sort  of  owl-like  solemmity  to  the  face  that  for  Uie  moment 
■■  lb6  humour  lurking'  ;tl>out  the  mouth  and  in  the  short-sighted 
^^^^  tho  little  Muriilo  in  the  La  Cnae  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  he  is 
^^^Halso,  and  there,  us  well  as  in  the  unspectacled  portnut  prefixed 
H^nvfc  collective  edition  of  his  works,  the  beautiful  quarto  *' edition 
luiis,"  publihhH]  in  Brusf>eU  in  1660,  the  eyes  testify  uumistakeably 
■ii;  over  booko.  Quevedo  bad  another  personal  defect 
vu  vLSkioR.  Like  Byivn  he  had  clubbcnl  feet;  but,  unliko 
!inD,he  bad  no  sensitiveness al)Out  the  deformity,  and  made  it  a  matter 
ImI  at  times.  Tu  a  buly  wliom  be  overbeiird  remarking  that  hia  foot 
^^  very  u^Iy  oitr,  be  Kuid,  that  for  ull  that,  tbcn?  was  an  uglier  in  the 
Itaf  anil  tu  pnive  it  pruducvd  liia  other  foot.  But  altho\igh,  to  osc  hia 
ID  eiprubsiou.  ho  Btood  u|>on  "stuttering  shanks,"  ho  was  nimble 
Migb  to  be  tin  tu'x»mpliaJied  ttwordsman,  and  the  accomplishment  had 
Ortitin;*  to  do  with  lho  cnufsc  of  his  life.  Tho  story  is  like  a  scene 
to  liopc  or  4*aldirruu,  and  in  its  way  illuRtratcs  the  realism  of  tho 
||Mi  y  e«|iada  **  comrdiea.  One  evening  in  I  Gil,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
txtin  in  ^LKlrid,  he  saw  a  respectable-looking  woman,  who  was  kneel* 
;  tMsar  him,  r«ccivo  a  blow  from  a  person  who  hail  the  appearance 
I  ^Bbtiecaan.  Qoevedo  knew  nothing  of  either,  but  ho  instantly  took 
f  pari  against  tier  a^isailant.  Uigb  words  followed,  they  went  outaide, 
Onia  werd  drawn,  and  the  aggressor  fell  mortally  wounded.  He 
iiwd  to  br  a  man  uf  HufficieDtly  powerful  ronntxtions  to  make  the 
%kr  an   awkwar<l  one  fur  (Jucvi'do,  who,  availing  himself  of  an  old 


wsr.  doM  nat 


■oma  oBt  af  oar  many  admirabls  eteh«m  try  his 

•    Ar«  fnw  p*int<-r«  whr^^e  nork  Ifnd*  it»»lf  mo 

■-.  ttn<i,  out  to  •(>«ttk  of  ihn  ia(rre«t  •tUvbing 

,  10  this  coudU-v  At  least  «  bet4«r  e^aipU  of  hU 
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invitAtion  from   liLs  friend^  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  of  Owosm, 
Sicily,  where  the  Duke  was  theu  Viceroy.     Here  Qnevedo  »j 
new  cliai-HCter.     Most  people  would  huve  thought  that  an  inmnkl 
l)ookworm  and  careless  dilettante  poet  wiis  the  last  man  in  Uievcvijtij 
mukc  an  uble  and  energetic  financier  and  diplomatist.     But  (haatt 
of  &  difforcnt  opinion,  and  he  made  Qucvcdo  his  right-hand  i 
results  that  proved  the  soundness  of  his  judgments     For  the 
years  Qiievedo*s  life  was  the  veir  opposite  of  the  quiet  atadiotai 
tive  one  ho  htxd  hitherto  led.     Osuna  seems  to  have  detected  in 
•pccial  gift  for  negotiation,  and  kept  him  constantly  on  iht 
confidential  missions  to  BomCi  Crenoa,  Milan,  Madrid,  aail  el 
And  when  the  Duke  was  promoted  to  the  Vicero}"alty  of  Kaplei,  i 
became  his  uiiiii^tor  of  finance.     In  this  office  he  achieved  & 
success.     Applying  to  the  public  accounts  of  the  kin^om  tMj 
acumen  with  which  ho  used  to  read  the  classics,  he  laid  ban 
Jationa  that  preyed  u]x>ii  tlie  revenue,  and  their  extent  may  be 
by  the  fact  that  lie  woa  offered  a  bribe  of  fifty  thousand  ducats  lO 
his  discovery  to  liimself.     In  this  way,  and  by  skilful  mi 
the  finances,  he,  without  any  additional  taxation,  raised  the 
9U1  amount  that  astom^^hed  and  gratified  the  Court  at  Miidhdij 
this  and  his  otlu^r   services   lie   received  n  pension  and  the 
Santiago,  for  witieh  only  men  of  gentlw  blootl  were  eligible.    Tbei 
■were  fairly  earned,  for  he  bid  brought  upon  himself  ill  will  aoili 

bifl  incorruptible  probity,  and   encountered  many  liardshift 
dangers  in  his  missions.     Ho  waa  in  Venice  at  the  expIoGtoa 
mystei-ious  plot  in   HjIH,  the  etory  of  which  is  best  known  to 
rfenlera  through  Otway'a  tragedy,  and  was  certainly  involved 
anything  ctvn  bo  said  to  Ik)  certain  in  a  complication  wherej  like' 
Surface  in  the' library,  we '*  don*t  know  who's  in  or  whoVoatrf' 
aeci'et."     At  any  rate  he  very  narrowly  escaped   deatb,  and 
luisuming  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  which  his  thorough  faniil 
the  Venetian  dialect  and  accent  enabled  him  to  support  «] 
that  the  two  shirri  commissioned  to  a<;sa8sinate  him  were  in  hui 
without  knowing  it.     His  official  career  came  to  an  end  soon  aficf  * 
The  Duky  of  Li^ruia  fell  from  power,  and  Osuna  w^as  necalIodfroln^^| 
in  disgrace  and  committed  to  prison,  as  wei*e  most  of  those  couiww] 
him,  Quevedo  among  the  number.     The  imprisuumeut,  hove 
case,  was  only  t^em]>orary,  and  was  soon  commuted  to  banisbi 
small  esLnte  he  ovviieU  at  La  Torre  de  Juan  Abad  in  the  Siwri 
near  that  Caiu{)o  de  Moiitiul  which  lus  friend  Cervantes  had  j*"* 
classic  groimd  for  ail  fut\ii-e  time, 

Queve<lo'8  biogi^pliei-s  generally  write  of  him  na  if  bJ»  li^'  "^ 
this  jveriod  forwanl  was  one   of  uncea-sing  pereecution  and 
Thackeray  says  somewhere  tiiat  if  you  prick  a  poet  with  ft  P^  ^J 
as  much  as  another  man  who  had  got  three  dozen,  and  pootici 
wuuld  seem  to  bo  so  far  couta^ious  tl»at  those  who  write  poete  ' 
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make  the  most  of  the  distresses  of  tbeu-  subjects.     Qiievedo 
I7  received  orbitxary  and  ui\just  ti^eatmeut,  but  if  his  punitih- 
ondeeorvodt  it  catmot  be  said  to  have  been  grievouSj  except  on 
oocaaion.     If  we  are  to  believe  himself,  bazu^hment  to  La  Torre 
only  have  Vieon  piiniflhmcut  in  bo  far  as  it  "was  oompulsor)'.    Again 
api  i         '  '    |>r>ems  he  givi'^s  expression  to  liifl  woarinoss  uod  disrelii^t 
I  its  'ways  and  works,  and  to  hia  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
itry,  its  sights  and  soundi«,  and  the  tranquillity  and  simplicity  of  its 
JTor  was  this   mere  poetic  pastoral  fa^on  de  parlcr.      It  qoito 
with  th<j  description  of  his  life  at  La  Torre  given  by  De  Tarsia, 
tuM  Xth  a  plesisant  pictui-e  of  his  relations  with  his  neighbours,  the 
of  tho  8iorrn  Morena,  how  ho  used  to  chat  and  joke  with  them, 
Amiige  their  diitputeii  for  them,  and  how  he  enjoyed  strolling  out 
itronuij;,  with  the  village  children  frisking  round  him  and  scnun- 
tov  tlte  uop|)«rH  he  throw  them*     The  only  inst&nce  of  hardship  the 
c&n  specify  in  thut  lie  had  to  apply  for  leave  to  go  to  the  neigh- 
town  of  Vilhinueva  for  medii-ul  advice — a  requeet  which,  it 
was  gi-anted  at  ouoe,  with  permission  to  go  anywhere  except 
id  ;   and  oven  that  restriction  was  relaxed  shortly  afterwards. 
\f  however,  roimpobod  in  lti28  for  six  months,  in  consequence  of  a 
he  wrote  against  the  ado]»tion  of  St.  Teresa  as  patroness  of 
which  gave  oflTenci*  to  the  clerical  party  at  Court.     But  otherwise 
doV  life  for  nearly  twenty  years  was  perfectly  untroubled,  at  leaet 
'  powinfi.     Indeed,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  jteriod,  he  w«» 
iir,  and  hod  important  posts  pressed  u{x>n  him  by  both  the 
and  Olivarea,  in  particular  the  emba^y  at  Genoa.     Bat  Quevedo 
enough  of  official  life ;  he  had  by  this  time  learned  what  it  was 
under  a  govcmmeut  centi-cd  in  a  favouiitc,  a  form  of  rule  ho 
ly  detcssLed,  and  he  prt^erred  a  life  of  peace  among  hia  books  to 
tnd  bonouiB  with  the  penalties  attached  to  tlicm.     Tbo  only 
he  consented  to  accept  was  the  honorary  title  of  Secretary  to  the 
and  instead  of  office  he  took  a  wife,  and  settled  down  as  a  studious 
gentleman. 

scheme  of  life,  however,  was  marred  by  the  death  of  Iiis  wife,  and 

sly  a  filing  of  loneliness,  which  he  had  never  known  in  all  his 

oT  bachelorhood,  coming  strongly  upon  him   now,  drove  him  to 

-eoms  to  havo  ppcnt  most  of  his  time  aftorwards.     It 

I  lie  in  Spain.     The  des]>otic  rule,  restleai  policy,  and 

want   of  Olivarcs,   with  their  concomitants  of  taxation    and 

*  -  ?  produced  a  full  crop  of  dificontenU     Tl»o  Cntalaus  on  one 

!'ortiiguo»e  on  tho  other  were  in  revolt,  and  ominous  mur- 

ouiic  I'rou  the  CantiUia  and  AnduluKJa.     In  the  wintrr  of  1G30 

n^ciiorioi  in    vot80  addressed  to  the  King,  setting    furtli  tlie    true 

I  of  the  kingdom  in  graphic  ancl  vigorous  but  prr&ctJy  lo)-al 

'"  '  '      /<Lagc,  was  by  some  darinjij  hand  placwl  in  1'      ■**     ■'■* 

tl  table.     **  Eatoy  lieididol"  wua  the  excl i 
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Olivaroti  wheu  be  heai'd  of  ll,  anil  Quevedo,  who  had  oAreody  iud«kii 
mark  Mt  a  Batiii&t  and  opponent  of  arbitrary  j^vermnent  in  the  Pinny 
and  in  the  Politica  de  DioSf  boing  denounced  iu«  the  author  by  ft  Udjr  d 
the  Court.,  wan  scimd  atolrven  o'clock  at  night  in  th«»  house  of  hmfritnd, 
the  Dukp  of  Mcilinuceli,  and  without  Wing  allowod  tim**to  fetch  a  rhjtij^ 
of  clothen  or  even  a  cloak,  wiw  humed  oft'  to  tho  convent  of  .Suj  Maiox 
at  Leon.     It  lias  been  generally  luiid,  appaiY^ntly  on  the  authority  of  In 
Tarsiii  and  Hodano.  that  he  wiih  not  the  author  of  the  lines;  but  Sdiur 
Femandez-tluerni  i&  decidedly  of  the  op{Ki8it«  opinion ;  and  certainly  hi* 
view  is  supported  by  internal  evidence.     The  style,  and  turns  of  thou^ 
and  expreeaion,  are  distinctly  Quevedo's,  and  the  eentimecDtb  are  pttciielj 
those  of  the  Volitica  de  Diot  i  bcsideti  which,  ilie  piece  is  printoJ  asUi 
in  au  authoriULttve  edition  of  Ium  works  puMi&lied  only  thr»e  yeatB  ito 
hia  death.     In  all  the*  inclement  nartlieni  platen\i  of  Hpain,  there  is  na 
Hcverer  winter  cUmato  than   that  of  l^eon,  and   the  wall  of  the  cell  ii 
which  he  was  lodged  wa^  washed  by  the  waters  of  tbo  river  Bcmeo^ 
lie  wafi  in  poor  health  at  the  time  of  his  arres-t,  and  the  continued  ofl 
and  dani[>  produced  an  illne^ti  that  brought  him  to  death's  door.    B 
nutde  a  touching  ap]x^I  to  the  comp(t£aioD  of  Olivares,     '*  No  duUMUQjl 
he  said,  *'  can  give  me  many  yenrs,  nor  can  any  severity  rob  me  of  tuoy 
now."  OHvaree  pretended  that  it  was  the  King  who  waa  incensed  a^unt 
him,  and  at^kcd  him  to  own,  a^  one  gentleman  to  another — "  de  cabsUns 
icaballero" — any  things  be  might  have  written  likely  to  give  oftooft 
Quevedo  answered  him  frankly,  that  hn  would  own  to  a  fiieod  M^^JM 
know  would  not  go  further,  but  his  manly  confession  only  *^*^in>fl^^| 
chiuices  uf  rclcaae.     The  truth  iii,  it  wa^  not  in  tlic  memorial,  or  az^lH 
of  that  kind,  that  htt^  uifence  lay.     It  wtui  the  bold  and  unsparing  atteofl 
on  favouriUw,  und  government  by  autocratic  minijstei-s,  iu  the  last  of  tfl 
VisiotiSf  and  in  the  Volitica  de  JJios^  timt  Olivares  could  not  forgiw;  sh 
that  it  was  he  alone,  luid  not  the  King,  who  waa  the  gaoler,  ia  pro^tdfl 
the  fact  that,  shoHly  after  hiu  fall  from  jiouer  in  1043,  caiue  Qaevedfl 
release  by  tlio  King's  urder.     But,  lu^  (Quevedo  hiniBelfhad  predicted, efl 
mency  could  do  little  for  him  now.    Ho  went  homoto  La  Torre,  ijhattflH 
in  health  and  broken  in  fortunes,  and  died  nt  YiUanuova  de  los  iDlmfl 
in  the  autumn  of  1645,  after  two  years  of  suHeriug,  borne  with  thtsfiiH 
tude  and  high  spirit  that  bad  supported  him  through  life.    A  gleam  (tffl 
old  humour  breaks  out  in  his  last  rerordcd  words  on  his  death-bed.    IH 
vicar  of  Villanueva  was  urging  him  to  provide  in  hia  will  for  th«(M 
ment  of  musicians  at  his  funeral.     "  Nay,"  said  Quevedo,  **  \vi  thrm  jM 
for  the  music  who  hear  it."  M 

Qucvedo's  sad  cud  almost  suggests  the  opemtiou  of  aji  inorittfl 
deatiuy.  If  he  had  been  able  to  follow  the  course  ho  pixiposed  toEiiDM 
when  he  renounced  official  life,  if  he  could  have  kept  cloai'  of  the  ronH 
of  politics,  hu  might  have  lived  to  a  green  old  age;  aii'1  '  '  "  rvuH 
left  behind  him  a  name  the  world  would  havei^memb*  i  .aI^'  ■ 

to  the  end  of  time.     But  fate  was  loo  stroog  for  Mm  ;  the  Uiui{^  tli    H 
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fttjirrii  lia^i  nn  iirtsiGtible  fafcinalion  for  Iiib  pen.  Wlien  lie 
from  puMic  hnainofs  nft^r  the  recAll  of  Ohurm.  it  was  only  to 
lits  activity  into  another  chanuel,  aud  frofu  thai  timn  up  to  hiti 
hiK  pcD  WAS  (irvcr  i<llo.  Hitherto  he  had  piiMihhed  uothing;  the 
ntt  of  hU  that  had  appeared  lu  priat  being  those  which  EspinoEa 
in  his  oolliH^tion  in  lOOj,  Hit*  finst  puMicntion  wh£  a  short  popn- 
f  biography  of  St.  Thoniafl  of  Villaiiufva,  written  iu  1620,  in  view  of 
B  mootcii  canonisation  of  th^  good  aivhhiahop,  in  whom,  braidra,  Quo- 
Ao  natunUly  took  nn  iiitfircfit  as  one  of  the  native  woHhi&t  of  his  own 
fcbourhood.  Many  of  his  workfi,  indood,  were  of  a  devotional  ca^t, 
If.  Th^.  CrtviU  and  the  Gravr,  Virhie  Militant  rujniwit  //c 
nftJifi.  IVurftf,  Instmction  hom  to  Die,  Tfu  Life  of  St.  Paul 
cnmpOKition  of  which  bogniled  his  imprisonment  in  Baa  Marcos — 
^niUnf* atvl  CoiiMtfincij  o/Job,  Thf.  Li/'i  and  Martijrdoin  of  Mar^do 
ftf,  Thi  Iwlrotfuction  to  Devout  L'fe,  a  tmnBlation  from  Kt. 
do  SUlwi.  Tlicw,  and  others  of  the  wime  fiort,  the  charactor  and 
of  which  are  sulllciently  pxplainorl  by  their  tillee,  were  cither 
or  rvHoucbodp  and  puhlished  by  him  during  tliis  period,  as  were 
i«  of  hU  lighter  and  better  known  pieces.  AVTiether  the  picarefique 
of  the  Biun:^jtt,  or  P^nf  (he  Sharper,  waa  written  about  this  time, 
lier,  is  tiDwrtain.  This  much,  however,  is  certain^  that  it  was  not 
t,  acconling  to  the  absurd  theory  of  M«  Germond  do  La\igue, 
Qacvedo  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  tiixteen  at  Alcali.  It  shows  a 
dge  of  UiH  world,  of  life  in  general,  and  of  particular  phases  of 
lite  beyond  the  ken  of  ji  school-boy,  however  precocious.  Nor  is  it 
matt4fr  uf  opinion,  for  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  it  must 
wi'ittf*n  at  loHst  tm  ycant  lat«r  than  tho  French  translator 
\M\t^  UH  >ielii!ve.  For  instance,  one  of  the  characters  claimg  to 
•  r  tAking  O^tend,  which  he  is  poin^  to  Mubmit  to  the  KJng, 
A^i     _  -ring  to  the  four  years'  siege  of  <>atend,  which  w«»  brought 

^■•Od  by  KpinoU  in  Septcmlicr  1604  ;  and  the  hero  talks  of  riding 
^^d  RtiHo  <\(i  la  Manrha,"  obviously  alluding  to  Sanrho  Panza'a 
ffpi^,  which  did  not  make  it«  Bp|»earance  till  1605.*  From  the  fresh- 
fe^od  spirit  of  itA  ftketchr-s  of  university  life  at  Alcali,  it  seems  pro- 
P»  tliAt  it  was  written  not  long  afU»r  the  latter  date,  and  about 
tt  Mine  time  a«  the  first  FrWoTur,  and  oue  or  two  other  light  pieces, 
taay  r«te  it  wam  pnnt4H]  for  the  tirst  time  at  Haragossa  iu  1626,  by 
hlio  Vergm,  for  Roberto  Duport.  It  beems  to  have  bit  thr  publio 
aejr  at  ODce,  nor  U  it  any  wonder  that  it  did  so.  for,  if  it  Is  in  humour 
a  hax^ber  and  conxaer  texture  than  Lazarillo  Je  Torfnes^  there  is  not  one 
"all  tbe  Uvelj  ^*  gusto  picajcaco  "  family  that  is  richer  in  wit,  satire,  aad 
thaty  of  vharmcitT.  About  ten  editions  appeared  during  Quevedo's 
%;  and  iu  popolarity  woa  so  great,  that  a  filadrid  bookaeUflr,  Aloosa 
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Peres,  wa»  tempted  to  laBae  a  counterfeit  edition,  with  tbo  im] 
ori^imil  of  SaragosBa,  whicK  led  to  &  lawsuit  with  the  author,  aud  %^ 
feud  Ixttwoeu  him  mid  the  bookseller's  sou,  Ferez  <lo  Mont&lvao,  tlie 
mntist,   iind  friond   of   Lope  de  Vega — a  quarrel,   by  the  -way,  w 
Ticknor  attributes  wi-ongly  to  a  piracy  of  the  2*ol'Uica  df^  Dios, 

TliG  success  of  this  venture  ajiparently  encouraged  Qnevedo  to 
hiA  forluno  with  other  piet-ea  ho  had  lyim?  by  liim,  for  in  the  neit 
appe&red  the  first  edition  of  the  Kij^iofi^,  containing  four — -tho  "  Viaioai 
Death."  the  *'  Last  Judgment,"  *'  Ht'll,"  and  tlio  "  Madhoiiac  of  IjotwV 
— the  fii-st  written  in  Ifi^i?,  tho  othors  as  far  Iwiolc  as  1608.    The  huit  hai 
not  lx*on  generally  ucce|ite<l  \%&  a  genuine  work  of  Queredo's,  the  aathar 
ship  having  l>een  claimed  after  his  death  by  liis  friend  Vandpr  Hammf 
but  Seuor  Femundoz  Gueri-a  y  Orbo  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  youtl 
e«arty,  retouched  and  added  to  by  Vander  Ham  men,  to  whom  the  rot 
draft  bad  been  sent.    The  VUiont  madueveu  a  greater  Lit  Uiau  the  noi 
Ko  less  than  four  editions  were  printed  in  1637,  two  at  Baroolona, 
at  Valencia,  and  one  at  Samgossa,*  and  others  followed  tptickly  di 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  with  successive  additions — '*TheAlgw 
Possessed,"  "  The  World  Inside  Out,"  "  Kell  Refoi-med,"  and  a  few 
niisoellanoous  jtioces  of  a  humoroua  and  satirical  character. 

It  iH  not  surprising  that  u  book  of  the  bort  wa£  welcome.     It  wu  a 
completely  new  form  of  llbro  de  cntretfnitni'^Hto ;  and  t-ioco  the  timaj 
Christoljal  de  Castillejo  the  Council  of  the  Holy  Inquiflition  had  not 
mitted  Spanish  i-caders  to  taste  anything  flavoured  with  satire^ 
the  very  mildest  kind.     This  ticklish  ingre<lient  Quevedo  managed 
great  skill.     He  waa  plainly  indelited  to  Luciaa  for  his  fii-st  idea 
machiuery,  but  the  execution  is  wholly  his  own.     The  keynote  of 
Visioiis  is  given  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  "  Vision  of  Hell,"  whervi 
begs  the  reader  to  take  notice  that  ho  does  not  deial  in  soandal,  orJ 
censure  of  anything  except  vice,  and  that  what  he  says  abont  people 
hoU  cannot  possibly  hurt  iMjople  who  are  good.     Entrtiidied  in 
unassailable  position  he  can  bring  hbsatii'e  to  bear  upon  almost  a nyl 
or  anything.     Fi-om  the  devil,  whom  they  ai'e  al)out  to  exorciae  out] 
the  Algn&cil,  he  gets  iuformution  about  tho  intei-nal  economy  of  hellti 
the  principles   upon  which   puniahmeuts  and   i^uarten*  ai-e  diairiliul 
how  dishonest  ministers  and  goveinors  wen?  put  auion^  the  thicvrs  cud 
highwayman,  how  a  professional  assassin  was  sent  to  the  doctors'  <ji 
and  how  the  most  oflective  torment  for  poota  waa  found  to  bo  coi 
them  to  listen  to  Ciich  othere'  poems.     In  the  "  Vision  of  Dtaili," 
makes  tlie  aniuuintauco  of  Death  herseli",  whom  ho  fiml- 
liko  tlip  traditional  skeleton  with  the  scythe,  but  a  fani:  ;.;«] 

])0i-aouBge,  youthful  in  appearance  on  one  side,  but  old  on  the  otitcr. 
with  a  cai'ious  uncertain  guit,  sometimee  slow,  sometimes  swiA^  so 


♦  Tho  Sumgowu  cJiti'^n  l.j-  DajK.rt  hua  lieon  coUod  UiQ  fiwt,  but  it  if  d«a^ 
"  rigw  Ucwiv  furructed  hv  the  luithor  lilrii».clf." 
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^^Ko^thi^r  still  a  good  way  off,  all  of  a  Buddcn  you  found  her 

WKt'f  Aiid  in  her  tt*ain  lie  notvciMl  that  besides  doctors,  hurgoons, 

iries,  tuul  dniggisti)^  thero  followed  a  troop  of  talkere,  tAtlera, 

fee,  and  boros — a  class  of  people  who,  Death  assured  him,  did 

I  Khorti:qi  life  than  even   doctors  and  drugs.     In  "  The  World 

)al,"  hid  guide  Descngaiio,  or  Diaillusion,  loads  him  to  the  ealla 

-tho  high-street  of  the  world — Hypocriay  by  name,  where  well- 

erybody  has,  **  if  not  a  house,  at  any  rate  lodgings,  if  it  be  only  a 

uid  »%lu»wB  him,  by  examplee  from  the  crowd  jiasaing  beforo  tbclr 

^^ife  is  all  a  lio»  and  that  nobody  and  nothing  are  what  they 

B^ai  they  are  ciilled.     "The  Yi^ion  of  HeU,**  wliich  in  tbo 

P^Madrid  edition  he  had  to  euphemiso  into  *'  Pluto's  Pigsties," 

I  of  parody  of  Dante's  /nfirjiOf  where  ho  makes  the  round  of  tho 

igiona  in  company  with  a  communicative  demon,  who  shows  him 

inriociiies — the  quarter  of  tho  lathera  who  have  brought  thom- 

[» that  {lass  by  their  effbrta  to  leave  their  sons  rich ;  the  madhotiae 

b»poc4B,  or,  as  they  call  thorn  there,  the  lunatics,  are  confined  ; 

krirhere  they  sliut  up  tho  buffoons,  jokers, and  comic  men,  whose 

I  to  cold  that  they  had  to  bo  kept  apart  from  the  other  sinners 

should  put  out  the  fires.     One  thing  that  particularly  struck 

that  on  thn  road,  though  all  knew  it  was  the  road,  nobody  ever 

e  are  going  to  hell ;"  and  yet  all  expressed  (he  greatest  suriiriso 

y  on  finding  themselves  there.  Tlic  titles  of  *'  Tho  l^Iadhou^  of 

the  "  Vision  of  Uie  Loat  Judgment,"  called  the  **  Viaion  of 

tho  Miidrid  editions,  hufficiently  explain  their  tenor  and 

last  of  the  VUiowt,  *' All  the  Devils,  or  Hell  Reformed," 

y  called,  waa  first  published  by  itself  at  Gerona  in 

under  the  censure  of  tho  Pa<lro  Niaeno,  anil  underH-ent 

e  alteration  before  it  was  allowed  to  ap|>ear  with  the  others 

pid  title  of  *'  Tho  Meddler,  Duenna,  and  Informer.**     This 

and  moat  elaliorato  of  the  series,  and,  as  a  satire,  fiiea  at 

than  anj  of  iti«  predecessors.     It  describes  a  threatened 

by  11,  which  gives  Lucifer,  or  Pluto  as  be  is  called  in  the  ex]}ur- 

litiona,  so  much  uneasiness  that  he  resolves  on  a  penonal  inspec- 

his  dDminious   and   subjects,  in   tlie  course  of  which  several 

ftl  pe»onage«  aro  brought  befoi*e  him — Julius  CiEBar,  Bmtiis, 

fajaaas,    Henoca,    Clitus,    Belisarius,   and    others,   from    whcao 

adroitly  directs  shrewd  hitd  at  the  politics  of  the  day. 

I  of  these  Visioiui  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  e]>och  in  not 

bat  European  HUTature,  for  to  their  influence  must  be 

»  growth   of  u   disLinct   form    of  fiction   which    may   be 

Te  to  the  present  day.     In  Spain,  Qnevc<Jo*s  experiment 

■atiro  soon   led  to  tithio'  attrmpta,  such  as  Jacinto  Polos 

qf  Incurahtt*,  oonfianwUy  ati  iuiitaLion,  niifl  77*^  rniveraity  of 

ttd  to  the  samo  author,  which  borrows  Quovcdo'a  aecond 

Sonadai  ;  tun]   ijt    (lormony   u  few   "yvian  \sXn  ^9UBKf 
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RjippiirtU  Th*.^ owUrjut <tfi*^  VfraciousVittiomo/ Fft-' 

hy  Hauti  MoscbcroBch,  the  tit^t  tewn  of  which  arc  1 

(Miraphrasc  of  Quovciio.     But  the  uitwL  noUhle  fniii  of  ibo  ft*!' 

Lui-s  Velez  ile  Uuuvoru'b  Uinbtv  Cojuch^  which  also  ad"!i*'<I  <'ii 

title  of  TrttUm  in  IJreainSf  and  wab  the  ba&iii  ou  which  Ix' 

hi«  immort-i>2>iV»6/'5  /toiirux, 

The  hliortcr  (lieces  printed  with  the  Vi$um9  woro  m  their  day  no  las 
popular.     One  freqiirntly  qiiot<^d  muI  traniUat^^  is  the  Cartas  M  t'.iW 
Icro  ife  in  7Vrtfii/t,  or,  fi-eoly  ruudei-od,  7'/mj  Leti<r$  q/  Sir  T^nadiy  UM- 
faft^  a  gGDtleuiHii  who  evodeu  every  Httempt  on  the  part  of  hi.s  mibiica 
to  extract  money   from    him,  nud    ih  incxhauMihle   in 
plaunblo  excuses.     Another  in  iho  Jionk  of  All  TkingM  fi> 
mainly  a  caricature  of  the  little  popular  manuals  cnn-eot  in  all  ages  mod 
countries,  for  the  circulation  of  cuiious  information  among  cttduloa 
readeira  on  buch  poinU  ns  the  irjLet^retation  of  dreams^  the  selectianitf 
lucky  days,  how  to  succeed  in  undertakings  and  eiica{ie  miafortimci,  sad 
60  forth.     It  claimH  to  have  been  "  composed  hy  tlio  learned  MAstor 
Malsabidillo"— a  diminntive  of  "  mal8abido,"="  know-notliing"— and, 
Imt  for  Iho  nlK4pnco  uf  dirt,  ih  just  such  a  thing  afi  8wjfl  might  tan 
thi'own  oH'  in  a  whinisicAl  mood.     Thera  is  a  string  of  alK>urd  recetfU 
for  beoominj;  rich,  for  nuvking  the  women  run  after  you,  for  th«i  preYCO- 
tionof  toothache,  gitty  hair»,  old  ago,  and  the  like.     In   the  laid,  ewe 
UiM  advice  id  to  ktN^)   in   the  Kun   in  humtnor  and    in  tlie  sbade  m 
winter,  to  give  yoiu*  hones  no  reat,  to  fidget  iil>out  overythijig,  eat  culd 
meitt,  drink   water,  and  meddle  incessantly  in  what  does  not  cooocn 
you,   and  you  may  rely  ou  not  i^eiu-liing  old  age.     To  make  rooraelf 
invihihlo  you  huve  only  to  be  a  bui<yl»ody,  a  chatterer,  a  Uat,  %  cheat,  and 
a  HCirw,  and  noliody  will  soe  you — "except  at  tljc  devil."     Thnn  tH«r» 
are  maxims  on  bigiis  and  omens  and  phy^iogIlomy.     It  is  a  ba<I  m. 
your  bargain  if  you  lind  you  Imvo  lost  yuur  punsu  as  j-ou  aiT  gou^ 
l»ay.     If  on  loaving  the  house  you  bee  crows  Hying,  lot  Lliem  fly,  uul    1 
mind  where  you  put  your  feet.     On  Monday  you  may  Im  , 
can  get  cheap,  and  Friday   is  a  very  good  day  for  kc- 
creditor.     A  man  who  has  a  hi'oad  foi'eheml  will  have  hi)«  eyes  andit< 
neath  it,  and  will  live  all  the  tUvyn  of  hia  life  ;  and  a  man  who  hui  •  lot? 
nooe  will   have  the  more  to  blow  and  the  better  hold.     If  you  waiit  to 
pitts  for  a  cnUalkro  or  hi*lttl<jit^  yftu  have  only  to  writ**  a  Wd  hand,  n\iaX 
^lowly  and  gravely,   ride  on    horsuhiuJc,  owi?  much,  and  go  wh#;n? 
are  not  known.     For  success  an  a  phytiician  you  must  have  eri 
handsome,  but  above  all,  a  handsome  mnlo.     Medical  science  co 
a  mule.     Galen  himself  on  foot  would  be  a  (]uack.     You  must 
the  streets,  turn   into  the  doorwaj-s  of   great  »o   mako 

believe  you  hax'o  patients  there,  and  get  your  l  i  oomo  ftl  rfil 

and  shout  under  your  windows,  "  Doctor  \  the  Duke  wanta  ya/o^ 
*'  My  Lady  the  Counters  ifi  dying,"  or,  "  My  Lord  Bishop  haa  out  v^ 
nccid&nt."    In  this  way  you  will  get  credit  for  a  good  pndiee*  uA 
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e  Ooca£  to  piit;*  wuU'ticg  of  dcatli  {tmiruA  hmcn  >/  cHchiUo)  nn  the 
of  »ocif tj.  When  PickvHch  is  rij»e  for  iwivaucod  iTiLiciam,  it  will 
.1  (xs  blu)wa  that  I)irkena  look  EJob  Sfiw^er'.s  iiov-ior«  for  gcttiug 
practioo  from  Qucvtxlu.  I>octor8,  it  may  bo  Doticed,  liavo  a  (leculiiu* 
■tioii  for  QuevcHio.  A  doctor  is  to  him  what  a  bishop  is  to 
y,  or  u  Itejtdlc  to  DickcrLs.  As  a  liuntitig  man  would  sny,  ho 
'  ruiudortor  "  incorrigibly.  W'hntcvor  bis  gnnio mny  l»e,  or  however  good 
be  aot^ni,  tf  li  dooi or  chances  to  cross  hiti  path,  he  ih  ofTiU'tcr  tho  new 
uad  there  is  no  fretting  him  back  to  hia  former  line  uutil  he  bun 
0  atid  worried  tho  metlicio,  Tboro  HcvmH  to  hiivo  Ikh^ij  soniotbing 
c  pomiH>^ity,  ignoniitre,  and  humbug  of  tho  doctors  of  his  day  that 
a  LnrHihtiblfi  attnu-tiun  for  liis  KeiiMO  of  liumotir. 
DotfacT  Aniii>ivthy  of  \\'\a  finds  vent  in  two  or  tbL*Ge  short  pieces 
Eli  with  tho  later  editionB  of  the  VUions.  The  plague  of  the  cut* 
was  already  infocting  tSpanif^h  lilenvtiire  when  he  was  a  young 
fn»h  from  Alcali  and  Wjj^nning  to  6y  a  now-lleilgod  \ni\\  with 
yonog  man's  o;irnestue£>&  ugaimtt  all  manner  of  tihamt^,  chailu- 
iind  4U»ckerieB.  To  one  of  hia  temper  and  humour  nothing 
moiv  iiivitiug  tlian  tho  htilted  phrase,  tangled  uotnphors, 
ilcl  hyperbolett/'  all  Uie  elaborate  aAectatioiw,  in  tdioH^  of  the 
school  who  pro]>oiied  to  infut^j  new  life  into  Spani-h  jKjeiry  :  and 
and  verx)  he  kept  up  a  Ktendy  dincbargu  of  ridiculu  aguimitth&m 
discipte&  A  ComjHuta /or  Ctdlos ;  or  the  Art  of  comj.Hi$ing 
in  OiM  /i'ny,  is  the  titlo  of  a  malicinua  little  [ifiper  aimed  at 
aod  Iba  poem  of  hia  in  \^hich  tho  ru/fo  |>4<culiiiritteH  are  mtttit 
need.  Another  i*i  i\w.  C*Uia  Lnlhiiparla,  a  aorl  of  vonihulory  of 
new  dialect,  compot^l,  for  tho  beuefii  of  the  lailies,  whoso  ifijnonuice 
n  plactvl  them  rather  at  a  disadvant-n^e  in  dailing  with  cvlto 
Not,  indttvl,  ihut  anything  v*^  tlie  kind  could  avail  much. 
bfl  puU  it  in  ono  of  bin  piiiT>die»,  it  wiw  tho  esMenctt  of  the  new 
llit*  reodeni  did  nut  understand  thL^lr  [loet,  and  the  poet  did  not 
lAiid  binadf  ^— 

Hi  mi  vitLientlo*.  ni  me  »ntirado, 
^H  Purft  nitNte  <{un  Mty  I'ulto. 

^^Ewry  cm»  who  knowx  anytliing  of  the  tawdry  tttufT  that  wa^  thought 
^KwntUkg  in  the  timci»  of  Philijm  III.  and  IV.  willsymfuitlmc  hcai-tily 
Ptth  Qnevc<l  lo  iilitvte  the  uuiiMiiice,  but  liiH  ht^inchcfit  8Upj»orter 

pVMt  Mlmit  I  1x1  not  cnine  into  court  with  entirely  clean  handx. 

Bva  of  tlio  cuAwnio  itnelf  there  are  troce^i  in  8C>mo  of  hi^  more  ambitioa& 
f  and  hia  lighter  worku.  pro«e  or  verse,  are  often  wull-nigh  unia- 
lo  khroagh   tho  prevalence  of  what  was  in    truth — though    ho 
luiTe  denied  it— only  tho  wimo  %'iop  in  another  form.     Hii*  beaaH- 
■in  was  that  of  the  conctptista*^  who  sought  by  conceits,  punR,  verl^al 
acd  contoKioDB  of  exprension,  to  give  a  peculiar  air  of  origi- 
y  and  novslty  to  what  tht-r  hid  to  sny,  and  between  cuUo  and  eon- 
\hb  diilcTccioe  iH  bometbing  like  the  provcrbiaJ  difibrcnccbetvoca 
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crocodile  aiid   alligator.      The   two   styles  wero  iji   tact,   noii 
varietioB  of  the  s&me  diaette  and  products  of  tlie  same  ctiur>o.     Ooji^un 
in  Spain,  Mariuo  *  in  Italy,  Donno  in  Ungland,  have  all  been  nude 
acap(^oa(£  for  offences  againfit   tafite  that  were   in  reality  xnenily  ths 
consoqoonoes  of  competition  in  literatnr(\     When  wit,  ikncj,  or  iaui^- 
nation  are  in  liigk  demand,  there  will  always  bo  a  Gongarism,  Marinin, 
or  euphuism — in   other  words,   an  afibctation  in   Bome  shape — amnn^ 
those  competitors  for  distinction  who  are  in  drpad  of  being  ov*:  i 
unless  they  call   attention  to  themselves  by  some  nnnatnraJ  attiti'  - 
unusual  form  of  expresnon.     Long  before  Gongora  or  Marino  it  r^.^. 
out  among  the  Provencal  poets ;  it  was  rife  among  the  Petrnic* 
thePI^iaiie;  and  among  ourseh-es,  at  every  period  of  literary  :.i_ 
fVom  Elizabeth  to  Victoria,  it  has  shown  itself  in  one  shape  or  anotha, 
at  one  time  in  strained  metaphors  or  far-fetched  conceits  ;  at  another  b 
transoendental  obscxu-ity,  or  servile  imitation  of  the  ciiidities  of  medimi 
art  or  the  nudities  of  pagan  poetry. 

The  cuUo  clique  was   too    large  and   jfOwerfiU   to   take  Quevedp^ 
attacks  tamely,  and  the  skirmishing  was  briak  on  both  sides.     Oongm 
contributed  two  or  three  surly  but  not  entirely  unprovoked  sonnet^  ia 
which  he  affects  to  sneer  at  Quevedo*8  pretensions  to  Greek  scholarahi^— 
a  matter  upon  which  ho  himself  was  not  particularly  qualified  to  oAirn 
opinion ;   but  Quevodo's  most  pertinacious  antagonist  was  MontkhfU, 
with  whom  the  quarrel  was  aggravated  by  the  copyright  dispute  alntdj   \ 
mentioned.     Montalvan's  motley  miscellany,  i*rtr»  lof/oj,  wa- 
ciless  fun  of  by  Quevedo,  in  a  little  paper  cjilled  P^rinota — ■ 
turn  " — which  brought  down  upon  its  author  the  ooncentx*nted  venmn  o( 
the  party  in  the  form  of  a  volume  with  the  suggestive  title  of  T^  Tri- 
h^nai  of  J\ut  Vengeance  erected  against  the  Wnfi/vfS  of  Don  FraneiM 
d^  QttevifiOj  Master  of  Ei^ots^  Doctor  in  /wpinlencr^  Zic^fttiatf.  in  Bvf- 
fooneryt  Bachelor  in  JDirC,  Professor  of  Vicf,  a/«/  Chiitf  Davit  upon  Earths 
In  this,  which  was  no  doubt  the  work  of  Montalvain,  assisted  by  tJie 
Padre  Niseno  and  other  sufferers,  Quevedo  is  smnmoued  to  answr  fir 
liis  otfenoes  against  taste  and  propriety ;  and  ae  he  does  not  enter  •& 
appearance,  tlic  ooui't  passes  juvlgment  on  his  writings  aeriatim,    By» 
fatality,  over  which  Isaac  D'Israeli   would  have  chuckled,  this 
written  for  the  extinction   of  Quevedo's  workSi   has  bectn,  fram 
minuteness  and  industry  witli  which  his  detractors  coll,        '        > 
of  the  utmost  service  in  throwing  light  ujwn  his  ]jro<.l  iiid 

circumstances  under  which  they  wej-e  produced.     Quevedo's  last  sbot 
euitismo  was  in  Fortuna   con  iSeso — "  Fortune  no   Fool  " — ono  tjf 
wittiest  and  most  humorous  works,  written,  ap|iarently,  not  long 


"  It  nay  not  be  oat  of  place  here  to  ask  why  thi*  poet's  num*  i«  «o 

nuBwritu-n  by  almost  all  inodMTi  hand;*  ?  Inallth«<'.' 

is  dowribed  as  tiin  "  Civalier  Marino,"  iksd  he  and  Uib  ; 

w;  and  yet  in  nijArly  all  modiTn  works,  CTca  la  Italian,  e,^.  dtfiirv  CuMv 

tura  hcdicna^  it  i«  written  Morini, 
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Enflonmcnt  ut  IjL'on,  but  not  prmted  lill  after  hU  <leuth.  It  is  axi 
Be,  in  which  Jupiter,  weariwl  with  tho  corihUint  oomplalnte  coming 
i  fcom  earth  about  the  fjViLks  of  Fortune,  sends  for  her  imd  tells 
kt  ber  capriciouji  Itehaviour  is  encouraging  scepticism  among  men. 
le  repudiates  the  chnrge  of  cAprice,  and  it  i&  finally  aettlod  that,  hy 
'  experiment^  the  inHuence  of  Fortuiio  on  human  affairs  hhall  \to 
ded  for  one  hour,  during  which  evorything  shall  happen  in  accord- 
rith  strict  justice  and  severe  logic.  Tlie  Sou  is  ex  officio  time- 
;  and  when  the  hour  strikes,  all  sorts  of  absurd  transpositions  take 
A  doctor — who,  of  course,  figures  in  every  drama  of  Quevedo's— 
y  transformed  into  a  hangman  throttling  his  ]>atient;  an 
whipping  a  crimiiuil,  clianges  places  with  liim,  and  is  whipped 
;  and  the  notary  in  attendance  becomes  a  galley-slave,  row- 
{»en.  which  grows  into  on  oar  in  his  hand ;  a  scavenger's 
ing  an  apothecary's  shop,  and  instantly  all  the  <lrugs  and 
tfl  on  the  shelves  fly  into  it ;  the  judges  on  the  bench  pass  sen- J 
on  themselves  instead  uf  on  the  prisoner ;  a  match-maker  is  mar-  ' 
thi*  h^g  he  is  trying  to  plant  ii]>un  a  simple  client ;  a  citUo  poc«t  is 
])0em,  the  obscurity  of  wliich  is  sueli  that  when  the  hour 
brings  the  owls  and  bats  flying  altout  him,  and  compob  his 
to  light  candles  and  ta}>€rs,  one  of  which,  bronght  too  near  ia 
pt  to  di^yiver  some  sense  in  it,  sets  firo  to  the  monuncript,  and 
way  gci£  light  out  of  it  at  liist.  Pflssiug  from  cases  of  iliis  hort, 
o,  to  whom  politics  are  what  Charles  I.  was  to  Mr.  Dick  in  Dnvul 
rjitiil,  shows  the  electa  of  a  di.sefitAbliahment  of  Fortune  u[K>n  Uie 
of  the  different  States  of  Europe,  and  in  the  end,  by  the  time  the 
cxjiired,  Juj>iter  is  convinced  that  Fortune  is  right,  and  that 
better   1*0  content  with  her  way  of  arranging  matters  for 

ould  have  l>een  well  for  Quevedo  if  his  love  of  political  mo- 
Ig  bxu)  never  led  him  further  than  criticisms  of  the  sort  indulged  in 
or  colourless  opinions  like  those  advanced  in  his  Zt/>  of  JJruhia, 
than  one  writer  has  noticed  tho  strange  hlindncea  of  Spain  at  this 
to  the  rapid  advance  of  national  decay.  As  the  Archbishop  of 
n  Kays  ia  his  CaUrron,  "  Tltough  grey  hairs  wore  upon  hf.'r,  hIio 
ti  not.  The  near  future  of  their  country's  fall  was  hidden  fi-oui 
ITiey  saw  not  her,  who  a  little  while  lieforo  was  the  chief 
ftmong  the  nntionH,  ab'eady  failing  in  the  race,  to  full  pre- 
into  tho  nar."  There  was,  however,  at  least  one  who  saw  the  grey 
Hen  and  there  among  Quevedo's  later  writings  tliem  are  signs 
vAg  not  among  tbo  blind,  a.s,  for  instance,  in  that  almost  pro- 
ftoon^t,  where  he  wiltus  Hpain  tbat  all  thoso  vast  outlying  pomot-i 
ahfl  has  fo  oosily  won  may  tie  any  day  still  more  t^asily  loHt.  Hi»  * 
behind  the  scenes;  he  knew  how  S}>ain  was  go^trmed,  and 
■f  the  nmchinery  lay.  It  was  nut  more  arbitrary  per- 
that  wua  producing  national  patal^iii&;  V\.  -««»  vW 
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dilpgated  dcapotism  of  itreepoDsible  miDi&torSi  tirivea  to  fortify  «d  lOir 
RUble  p^^ition  by  rhlAy  untl  unArriipiilous  p(tlic3r,  and  thU  waa  llie  nrav- 
fcter  Qiicvrrlo  had  the  temerity  to  Atliitk.  In  the  Uet  '  "  '".  r. 
espccinlly  in    iU   oHgitinl   fonii,   he   wiut   Miflicientty    "  -j- 

favouriteH,  uud  (h^  consequeuccti  of  fuvuuntlHm  to  the  l-Viisoe  as  ««U  m 
to  hill  j>copto  i  but  it  wius  in  the  Voliticn  tie  Pic$t  or,  to  give  ih*  wm^ 
it&  title  in  full.  The  PoUci/  of  Gotl,  fjovfrnjtufU  of  Christ,  awl  Ty-  ' 
of  Satan,  tJmt  he  isoriou>i|y  ashuiteil  tlie  form  of  j^ovcniiucut  ih'i:  ■ 
1>ect)me  p^Uiblinhed  in  S|Raiii  since  thu  deiith  of  Philip  II.  hi, 
(jupvedofl  longest  nntl  Diost  iuiportnjit  work,  in  a  ui»«sure»  pertL|ii 
intqiircil  by  the  wrilingN  of  his  friend  Lipaios,  was  probably  &kptciv<i 
(hiring;  the  hist  yi^i-H  of  IiIh  officiul  life  in  ItiUy  ;  but  it  was  not  ^imuj^l; 
out  till  1C>2<),  when  the  first  jinrt  was  published  by  Duport.at  Son^na, 
with  such  iinroeiliat«  effect  thiit  no  \esti  than  four  other  editiona  wb* 
printed  within  the  yenr.  It  N^longs  generically  to  a  class  of  book 
mther  popular  at  the  time.  If  the  ^overeijpiB  of  Europe  of  the  stiteeoUi 
and  Hprenteenth  centurien  did  not  know  how  to  rule,  it  waa  not  for  mak 
of  instructors :  it  would  l»o  nruiy  1^»  fill  half  a  Itfige  witli  the  mere  titles  oT 
the  works  written  oatcnsihly  for  Uiu  iuiprovemrnt  of  princes  «a4 
govemorK.  Quevedo's  precept*  and  principles  of  government  ars  lea 
elalx)mte  than  those  of  other  mentors.  They  are,  in  f/iet,  on  "  .  "  * 
the  counsel  (leorge  III.  ho  ufton  received  from  his  mother,  "  i 
a  king."  Not  thiit  Quevedo  ia  at  nil  disposed  to  favour  M.V*solnti«n.  Ha 
ideiil  of  the  kingly  0^100  \s  u  lofty  but  not  a  Untteriug  one.  He  reig«nU 
it  ati  an  asvful  and  by  no  mcaaa  enviable  rcii])onBibility.  Tbe  kin^  in 
his  view,  is  not  a  free  ngent.  His  duties  to  thn  minutest  particnlsn 
have  lieen  [irest-ribed  for  him  in  tlie  woi-d  of  Gml ;  uud  if  h«  would  bo  « 
king,  he  mu^t  make  hiumelf  ac(jiiaiut«Ml  with  and  eonscicuiUously  o^cenf 
the  law  ho  finds  wntten  there.  Aa  he  is  not  freo  tu  follow  his  awo 
will,  rt  foriuiri,  be  iH  not  to  bo  led  V>y  auotlier's.  '*Tho  klnj^'s  hmii 
must  Ite  in  no  band  Vmt  OodV."  Ho  cminot  dole^iile  his  duties  U)  hii> 
ministers  :  it  i^  fur  them  to  follow,  not  to  lead  him.  A)m)vq  all,  bo  nort 
Iieware  of  miniaters  who,  by  flattery  or  falw?  promise^  vtxk  to  tuvfft 
IheuKsclvcs  with  his  ju'Ci-ogative.  TliesG  arc  playing  the  jirirt  of  SfttsSt 
when  be  offers  tho  kingdomH  of  the  world  and  glory  of  them  in  exohsa^ 
for  an  acknowledgment  of  liia  Kuprcmocy ;  and,  with  a  quaintsM 
woiihy  of  Fuller,  it  is  added  that,  except  once,  Chrii^t  is  always  dssetibid 
as  leading,  and  the  only  time  be  is  led,  it  is  by  the  I)evil. 

8uch  in  brief  is  the  substance  of  tlie  PoUtica  il«  Dlos,     ' 
as  it  is  with  the  inevitable  pedantry  of  the  day,  it  has  in  it  tie 
of  impot^ioned  cluqueuce,  and  a  fervour  of  declamution  Unit  wiJi 
recall  the  tones.of  Milton  to  an  English  reader.    No  doubt  iU^  r^'  ' 
Beems  unpractical  and  s^jme^vhut  commonplace  to  os  now,  l>i 
deep  signiJicance  at  the  time.     Thure  were  at   ouo  time  bigh  t^fft 
Spain  that  young  Philip  IV.  hud  laid  to  heart  Uui  rcgre<&  he  fatdl 
from  the  lips  of  Iiis  dying  father,  and  was  resolved  to  be  •  king  i 
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Mnae  Qnevodo  meant,     in  a  cluLrtxuii^  loiter  d«bcribing  a  royal  journey 
ta  AAilttJttfiU  in  Februar>'  IG24.  Qiicvodo  UimJiolf  dwells  with  di^li^ht 
Opoa  tbr  indfifatijBiiiMo  enGrg>',  nativity  and  vigotir  of  the  young  King. 
••  He  Is  lii*  right  kinfij,"  ho  Bays,  "  for  th<-*o  roHliuft  ;  and  a  comfort  it  ia 
to  havo  a  king  who  givcut  im  tho  load,  instead  of  our  giving  it  to  luin.** 
VidajujUG/.  )mn  loft  tho  |ioi-triUt  of  Philip  ua  Quovodo  saw  hiui,  itnd  iu  Ihu 
5lQ*m  lit.  Maiirid  we  may  t^till  see  the  tuiUie  litho,  activr  Hgni'e  in  tho 
liffOWQ  ahcioling  drcbiiaud  tuonterocap,  with  tbu  glow  of  health  on  the  cheek 
gMl  ibo  fiitl  hlu<i  oye  ats  yoi  tindimmed  by  cjinui.   Tho  snmo  tmtbful  hand 
^^Hritttd  liiin  again  aud  again,  and  it  shows  how  soon  the  *.'yv»  grew  dull, 
"^ad  Um  IktHbDCNS  of  youth  faded  into  pallor  nud  libtlobui'Ks  ;  and  ilf^howh, 
tso,  oa  the  o]Jpu«2tc  wall,  Olivaree  on  his  pninclng  cliiu-gci-,  swaKhy  and 
burly  and  bulldog-jawed,  the  vei*y  emblem  of  Will  triitmiihant  over  weak 
nanlution.  To  htm,  (juovodo  dedicated  tho  iii-Kt  edition  of  tho  PoUUcti,  and 
aiill  further  to  disarm  roflontmimt  he  antedated  the  dedication  I'^JO,  t^  as 
to  maWn  itapjiCir  tl»at  it  wasof  they«»««n/  reign  of  rhUip  I II.  he  wrote, 
and  ihat  it  wikK  at  Ijorma  his  invectives  a^rujaBt  deaimtic  miniuters  were 
aiDM^L     Rut  it  was  not  in  thia  light  that  tho  Siianish  public  read  the 
PtJirt<^  *h-  h'njn^  and  Olivai-es   knew  well  that  it  was  not  \x»  Lerma  or 
L\<«la  or  Aliu^a  that  they  applio*!  the  allegoriee  of  Satan  the  tempter, 
and  ihr  thiff  that  "climbcUi  «p  some  other  way."     Powerful  aa  he  was, 
tt  wua  bt-yund  hia  power  to  silence  a  book  pafi»ed  by  the  Holy  Office,  and 
printed,  edition  aft^^r  (Hiilion,  at  every  press  in  Spain  ;  but  when  the 
ckAnco  of  hilencing  the  author  came  to  hira,  ho  Kerned  it    Kn  one  who 
reads   thrm  ran    doubt  that  it  was  tho  Poiitica  ile  fHot,  and   not  tho 
Iraxnpery  '*  Memorial,"  that  Bent  Quevedo  to  tSan  ^Iswcfw,  any  more 
^fftsn  that  it  waft  Oli^'ares  and  not  the  King  wlio  kept  him  then* ;  or  that 
^^^Mfvdo  dying  at  VilUnueva  died  a  martyr  in  tho  ><tivigglo  figain^t  des- 
"botiani,  ju>*-t  aA  much  tu  if  be  had  died  on  the  scaHbld. 

Of  Quevedo  *  proeo  workti  mnny  have  been  Io6t,  but  of  bis  jK>et.i7  it 
h^  only  a  part,  ami  a  very  umall  [lart — not  a  twentieth,  wo  ai'e  told,  of 
irb»t  he  was  known  to  have  written — that  haA  lioen  saved.  That  tho 
waml  of  the  Inquiaitmu  accounted  for  the  rcmainiler  in  I>eyond  a  doubt ;  at 
mny  rate,  it  ia  ot^rtain  tJuit  priestly  inlluence  wab  brought  to  War  u(K>u 
tbe  dying  poet  to  extract  an  edifying  repudiation  of  the  vjinity  of  (loctry. 
Qfurrcdo,  however,  was  at  all  times  careletsi  about  the  fate  of  his  verke, 
•ad  n0v<ir  hiniKrlf  jiubltRbed  any  except  i»ne  banmrouH  piocn  and  some 
trmnslatiouN.  He  h»d  ;:»erhap)B  something  of  that  kind  o(  niauvftiae  honta 
in  rrt  jHHiica  that  ia  ol»«ervabIc  in  Thackeray,  and  j>o*«ihly  felt  rtomvwhat 
^E|^iy  pf  putting  hiniiielf  forward  deliberately  as  a  port  ufU'rliaviug  hO  often 
^^Btt^bed  at  |>ootB  and  their  wnyn  nnd  wcakne«M.>s.  Nnr  \f<  it  unlikely  Uiat, 
^Cnag  one  of  ilie  niodeKtvMt  of  tnen,  bin  |ioQtical  work  <Ud  not  HatiHfy  Km. 
ovm  critical  judgment,  whatever  hi^  friendM  might  Miy  of  it.  IliiM  difli- 
doooe  or  rvticunce  of  Quevedo*a  is  worth  mentioning,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
ftrijiunentv  in  support  of  a  claim  which  cunnot  be  ignored  in  any  notjo<« 
oC  him  or  of  hi»  wuTk^r    In  his  crusade  u^uin^t  the  aflectatioa  aud  Uul 
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tAfito  nf  Uio  ntUo  flchool,  already  referred  to,  he  aongltt  to  BuppoatHs 
ridicule  and  satire  by  prodncing  specimeius  of  naturml  and  miafl^ctsl 
poetry,  &nd  to  this  end  he  edited  in,  1631,  aa  edition  of  the  poems  of  La 
de  Leon,  then  some  forty  years  dead  and  well-ni«h  forgotten  ;  and  mtfai 
name  year  ho  pnhlishwl  another  volume  of  poetry,  the  MS.  of  vrhJAt^, 
professed  to  have  found  iu  the  Hhop  of  a  boolcscller,  who  sold  it  ioj 
a  trifle.  The  name  of  the  author  was  diacoverod  to  bo  Franc 
Torre,  which  induced  Quevedo  to  identify  him  willi  tlie  BachiUeri 
Torre,  an  old  poet  of  whom  nothing  is  known  etxcept  tliat  \^rEea  of 
appear  in  the  early  cancionrrot,  and  that  Boscon  mentiuns  lum 
00Qtemix)rary,  or  nearly  80,  of  Juan  do  Meua — and  Quevedo's  victri 
to  ha\'G  been  geuei-ally  aocepted  at  the  time,  and  was  certainly 
hy  \ja\y&  in  the  Laurel  de  Apolo*  Thin  little  volume  of  the  Worts  ^1 
Jiacltillrr  Franciaoo  de  ia  Torre  (one  of  the  rarest,  aa  it  ia  one  of 
smallest,  books  in  the  langtm^  so  rare  that  'Hcknor  never  found  a 
being  ab'cady  rare  in  1 753),  was  reproduced  by  the  Academician  Lui« 
lazquez  in  a  second  edition,  in  which  he  Mlvanced  the  theory  that 
Bacliiller  Francisco  de  la  Torre  was  no  other  than  Francisco  de  Qt 
of  La  Torre  de  Juan  Abad,  who  took  this  way  of  publishing  such  a 
lection  of  hw  own  poems  as  suited  his  purpose.  Itc  pointed  out, 
indeed,  was  stifficiontly  obvious,  that  the  poems  could  not  possibly  h»^ 
work  of  the  old  fifteenth -century  poet,  and  must  have  been 
considerably  later  period,  and  he  insisted  sti*ongly  that,  tbo>i 
was  unlike  that  of  Quevedo's  known  works,  there  was  no  such  ditT.r  i 
as  precluded  the  idea  of  his  being  tlie  author.  The  claim  thus  t^ 
gave  rise  to  a  literary  controversy  that  has  lasted  to  the  preoBDt 
and  the  arguments  and  advocates  on  each  side  will  be  found  sot  oni] 
length  by  Ticknor,  who,  though  he  avoids  dogmatism,  Iftins 
theory  of  Velazquez. 

The  poems  consist  of  sonnets,  odes,  candoneMf  efuurno.^  ..■,-  e7?3i 
and  eclogues,  all  manifestly  of  the  school  of  Garcilaso  and  I;  c^.  ._  ^-i 
after  the  model  of  the  Italiain  ptustoral  poetry  of  the  sixteeoith  cent 
Ticknor,  perlmps,  somewhat  ovei-catimates  their  merits,  but  no  one 
deny  tliat  they  are  graceful,  simple,  tender,  and  lull  of  the  luscious  swecC- 
nesa  of  Garcilaso's  verse.  "Wlmt  Uiey  lack  is  originality,  ptt<ciaoly 
quality  that  is  never  wanting  in  Quevodo,  Thoy  aix'  but  an 
sweet,  melodious  one,  no  doubt^ — but  still  only  an  echo  of  the  Italian  p»>- 
toral  {X>etd.  Archdeacon  Churton,  in  his  scholarly  essay  on  GoDgun, 
has  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  sonnete,  UeUa  es  mi  ni-^^Taf  Sa  alicotc 
identical  with  8j»ensor*s  "Fair  is  my  love,  when  her  fair  gcdden 
and  suggests  that,  as  Spenser  could  not  have  taken  it  fi-om  Krandsco  - 
la  Torre,  "  both  may  have  followed  some  lUUan  poet."  Tliere  em 
no  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  his  conjecture.  Nol>ody  seems  to 
been  aware  that  there  is  something  moi-e  than  imitation  in  thi»  ji^ 
Fi-ancisco  de  la  Torre,  and  that  a  lai*ge  number  of  v4 

fact  actual  translations  from   tlie  ItalliLD.     For  li,  ^ 
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md  book — "  Ay,  ao  te  aloxos,  Fili " — i&  a  dose  truuslation  of 
VawJii'a  soimet :  " FilU» deh  non  fuggir."  fcioimet  V. — "  Vi^ii 
BOBprc  ansL  con  tan  eenido,"  U  Varclii'6  *'  Coel  seinpro  foaa'  io  legato  e 
SoDJiot  VI. — •*  Do  yodra,  roble,  y  olmo  coronado,"  is  "  Cinlo 
Phiidr*  I©  tempic  intorno,"  of  the  same.  Sonnet  VII. — "  Ksta  ea,  Tirsis, 
i*  faeute  do  nolia,"  is,  line  for  Imn,  Varchi's  **  Questo  e,  Tira,  quel  fonte, 
in  cui  scl<w  ;'*  and  VTTI.  ia  scarcely  leas  literally  bis  "  Filli  piii  vaga," 
kc*  IX.  and  X. — **QnanLlo  Fills  jKKlra  sin  su  (luerido,"  and  **  Pastor, 
ea  esta,  y  on  oquella/'  are  Varcbi'u  **  Qimndo  Fill!  potra  senza 
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jDOde,"  and  " Pastor  che  leggi  in qucsta  scoraie  'n quella."  XI. — "  Mi 
uopio  a2xu»r  entiendo,"  is  "  D  medeaimo  amor  credo/*  and  XH. — "  Santa 
■adrv  dc  noior  que  el  yerto  suelo,"  is  *'  Saucla  madi^e  d'amor  clio  in  berbo 
p  in  fion,''buth  by  Vai-cbii  and  Sonnets  XV.  and  XXllI. — "  Nocbc  quo 
JBi  tu  amoroK)^  y  duJoe  ol\-ido,"  and  ''  La  bluuca  nieve,  y  la  piuimrea 
are  vetuons  Bomewhat  free,  but  mifficiently  faltbful  of — ">iotte 
Del  tiio  dolce  e  alto  oblio,"  and  *'  La  viva  neve,  e  le  vermiglie 
aonueta  by  Giol  B<ittiAta  Amalteo,  M'ho  died  in  1573^ 
kia  mast  be  beld  pretty  well  concluMveof  what  Ticknor  calla  "a 
question  of  autborabip,  and  a  mystery  which  will  [irobably  nc\vr 
Up."  The  question,  it  will  !:«  aeon,  really  turns  ou  the  bona 
Qucvodo.  Xow,  if  it  bad  been  Qnovedo's  object,  as  Volazqupz 
to  |NU8  off  poema  of  hia  own  aa  the  work  of  an  old  Hpanifib 
d  the  fifteenth  centory,  he  would  never  have  committed  the  egre- 
jpotti  folly  of  iueerting  among  them  aonte  dozen — probably  more — of 
[iBiwIiliiiiiii  made  by  himaelf  fi-om  Italian  poots  living  in  the  latter  half 
tf  ib*  sixteenth.  Wc  may,  therefore,  fairly  accept  his  stoiy  of  the  MS.» 
hnd  mleo  the  entity  of  Frandaco  do  la  Torre.  It  may  be  adiled  Uiat  a 
Mnon  of  that  name  was  proved  by  Don  Aureliano  Fcmondex-Ouerra  to 
M»ti  been  bom  at  Torrelaguna  in  1534,  a  date  perfectly  consist^oit  vniU 
ipootion  of  the  volume,  but  the  connecting  link  is  wanting. 

Qaevedo's  own  poeniH,  the  tirrtt  <x>lloclion  of  m  hich  wits  pub- 
three  years  after  his  death,  thero  arc  many  tlrnt,  in  form,  have  a 
raaemblaoce  to  those  of  Fmncisoo  de  la  Torre,  but  the  rescm- 
doea  Dob  go  much  farther.     Qucvedo's  elegiac  and  ]NL»tural  strainH 
simplicity  and  placid  gentle  tlow  of  the  verses  of  the  ohlor 
on  the  other  hand,  tliete  ia  in  them  a  power  and  an  ludividujilily 
I  there  is  no  tiaoe  in  the  other.     The  voice  of  the  elder  Francisco 
that  of  the  conventional  shoithei-d,  complaining  in  sterootyped 
Ly  of  his  nympha  coldness;  but  however  artificial  the  Ungual^ 
be,  there  ia  i-eality  in  tlie  tone  of  his  Harinewi.     The 
of  ivfludtmrrz  was  not  unknown  to  Quevedo,  though  it 
pbtniaive  in  his  poetry.     He  liad  liist  moments,  us  ho  owns,  when 
*    .t,  "a  was,  a  ^rill  be,  and  a  weary  in" — •*  un  fu*,  iin 
do."    His  great  fault  i^   his  tmconquembU^  porbape 
nu.  pronrne:-«  to  conceits,  tricks  of  expreaaion,  and  iom-B  de/ore^ 
thought.     SometimcH  tbore  is  a  oerlaiu  dArui  Vn  Va 
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fantasies,  as  ui  hU  little  song  to  the  goldfinch — *'  Ror,  *\t»»  cttntu;  floTil 
<]ue  vurlrtfi" —  I 

Stnging  flnwflr,  ftmrpr  on  iritigii,  ■ 

Tbiit  t'rijin  n  laurel  Injtrrn  ^iDg*.  I 

^^                              WhAl  calU  (htn  up  fit  brcnk  of  tUy  ?  I 

^V                               QoldtineU  of  the  feWMt  not«,  »iij- —  ■ 

nmi  to  A  poet  writing  in  dun-coloured,  HowrrlesA  La  Mitncha,  we  minll 
not  gruclj^  ilio  fancy  of  callLn<;  his  golillinch  A  **  a  t1o#pr  cm  winpi,^ 
But  mrre  prcttioessis  or  ing(>nuilio6  jur  upon  the  ear  in  poetry  of  nftcefhl 
ant)  gmvur  tonc^  and  there  in  hardly  one  of  Quevedo  h  senous  poems  IMI 
is  not  moiT  or  less  man^  by  souje  fiilsL*  note  of  thiB  kind.  I 

in  ltij4  lighter  vortic  it  is  ditfureut.  Thero  the  freaks  and  gambols ofl 
liiH  fancy  fti*c  gencmlly  inoflVnsivo  und  occa&ionnlly  oven  ofli-ctiv©  ;  aadifl 
is  for  this  reason  pcrha|)8  that  witit  later  generations  hiu  rank  nsftpofl 
has  rested  chiefly  on  his  pocmH  of  vit  and  humour.  Their  numlxr  M 
prodigious,  for  he  wrote  this  kind  of  vorvo  with  uuun*ellonA  fat'IlitT,  ttJM 
in  his  cares  and  troubles  found  relief  in  tho  cxei-cisc  of  the  ^.  FaB 
nephew,  Pedi-o  Aldrcte  Quevedo,  who  edited  the  fiupidementaiy  volonil 
of  poems  in  1670,  tells  us  that  some  of  bis  uncle's  drollest  pieces  vrnfl 
written  in  the  cell  at  San  IMaixoa.  Nor  is  their  variety  leas  rem«rlttb!&« 
He  was  esi}ecia]]y  fond  of  exercising  his  skill  in  the  con^'  ^1 

Mttirical.  humorous,  or  burlesr^ue  sonnets,  in  which  art  be  e^i  I 

Gongora,  though  be  ha»  nothing  to  match  Oongora's  sonnet  on  a  Hood  iSB 
the  ManzuuareH — that  unfiiilin.!.;  Uippocrene  of  the  Spanish  comic  miutfl 
His  kiriUaSy  too,  of  which  "  Don  Dinero,"  befoi-c  mentioned,  in  «  gf^W 
specimen,  are  all  excellent,  and  nouio  have  the  true  Anacreontic  flAroitffl 
like  **Dijo  a  la  rnna  el  mos<|uito  :  "  I 

Vroui  the  mouth  of  A  jur  I 

^K                                               To  the  frog  >-.Lid  ifae  fly.  I 

^^m                                         "  Life  in  wntrr  for  iioH.  H 

Tlui  in  wine  \v\  me  die."*  ■ 

But  hia  favourite  medium  wak  an  imitstion  of  the  old  ballad  poetry* 
fiomeumes  in  redoudUltm,  but  uiuntly  in  Uie  ordinary  IjiiUad  measuxeui 
aasonunt  rhym*'8.     It  was  not.  that  be  bad,  like  Cenantee  and  fto'K.i- 
revrrential  affection  ff)r  the  old  national   popular  poetry.     On  tlw  rci; 
ti*aTy,  he  had  Homethin^  like  a  contempt  for  ballads,  proverl«,and  eroj' 
thing  of  the  kind,  and   was  given  to  making  parodi^^s — poor  oRas,il'^ 
eatiflfactory  to  think — of  the  more  jwpular  pieces  of  the  KomajQccrA 
One.  Don  Qu.ixottf*«   T*'atontKnt,  &  burlf.sqiie  of  the  fine  ballad  of  P* 
Ciil'n  Ttntamrnt,  yvixs  an   impromptu  in  iinswer  to  a  nfiucst  from  p»w« 
of  the  inhftbitanttt  of  Argamabilla  du  Alba  in  1608  for  a  (Kictii  ou  lb* 
hero  of  the  villuj^e,  nnd   it  hi\s  tho  single   merit  of  b«ing  :. 
within  three  yeaitv  of  bin  apiienriiuce   in   Ujo  world   Don  », 
already  a  local   hero.     Hia  Gfrmurtia   bnlladt,  which   were  exi: 
popular,  and  one  of  which  wub   honoured   with  insertion  in  tbt  i->^ 
£xpur<fntoriH*t  ^^^e  in  Rome  degree  an  nntiripatiou  of  the  iiloa  d  fl 


Opfftt,  tein;;  tjTiveatifts  of  the  oLl  chivftlnc  and  romantic 
in  the  *Ung  dialect  of  tbe  rogues  and  gaoi-Ui-Us  of  Madrid, 
attraction  the  bollud  form  had  for  Quevedo  lay,  no  douHt,  in  its 
imd  tloxibility,  A  good  example  of  \\\^  mmmer  in  to  be  found  in 
on  Thr  Birth  of  the  Author ,  which  seems  tu  Lave  been  a 
of  his  owik,  as  it  was  the  only  piece  of  original  >'erso  publit»hed 
It  is  fur  too  long  to  be  quoted  In  exteuso^  but  a  few  st&iuas 
idea  of  his  picture  of  congenital  ill-luclc 

Two  RmrKTsdis'  worth  of  moon 

Wu  oil  th&t  lit  tho  RArih  that  nigfat ; 
fpOD  my  birth  it  would  bare  Ireen 

Too  much  to  waste  a  qoartcr'a  light. 

}•  OQS  of  Que\*M3ns  untmnalatc&ble  puns  here,  ttimtug  on  "qnar- 
Vning  a  quarter  as  well  as  the  farthing  of  four  maravedis)  : — 

ToMdAj  and  AVednesday  were  at  odds. 

And  which  it  waa  'tii  hard  tu  any, 
Efwh  un  the  other  itrove  to  throw 

The  shame  of  being  my  birthday. 

Kr»  loug  roy  pHrents  weni  1o  hwiven, 

And  there  I  hopn  they  will  r^muiit ; 
They  might  hartt  itthrr  mnn  Itko  me 

If  they  canio  hat-k  to  Itfo  a^uin. 

I  nfTUT  took  to  (\n_T  tratTo, 

For  hy  eap«'rifiior  wfll  I  limw, 
W'bt*  I  a  hoMe<r  to  bivomi*. 

Socioty  would  burvfoot  gu. 

Or  if  1  •todied  medicine, 

Of  no  arait  would-be  my  skill ; 
IriOrt  I  aboold  huply  work  a  cure. 

Nobody  vrer  would  bv  ill. 

Tocbildlt'st  folk  in  want  of  hein 

I  caa  «uggeflt  it  ccrtjiin  cure; 
They're  but  m  nnnw  me  in  tbrir  willf, 

And  tli''D  of  childrru  lliey  are  sure. 

The  tile  ihaCs  loose  upon  tbe  roof 

PcUy*  lt«  fall  tin  I'm  bolow  ; 
AimI  I,  of  alt  the  crowd,  am  hit 

Wbrn  buys  the  ruodom  pebble  throw. 

Zf  cloaked  I  walk  abroad,  the  sun 

Sbada  fttmaee  boat  upon  my  cruwn ; 
And  if  I  Wrtir  my  wummer  hat. 

Omul  ITraTftua  I  how  the  rain  cornea  down. 

And  in  wbateror  house  1  IoJg«, 

Huebaade  and  wive*  fall  out  and  flght  ; 
Thffr's  sure  to  be  a  forge  harvl  l-y, 

And  tlnkvrn  hammering  half  tlie  u\gUlv 
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Another,  which  scorns  to  have  been  a  good  doal  admired,  was liiii«d» 
in^  of  the  story  of  Orpheus,  a  very  favourite  subject  with  the  ^uiii 
poets  of  his  time  : — 

Orpheus  sat  out  to  fetch  his  vjft ; 
•Snch  is  the  tale  tha  poets  t«U ; 
And  M  it  was  his  wife  be  soug^ht. 
It  foUovs  that  he  went  to  helL 

Th(-y  tilao  toll  us  that  he  Hang, 

Aud  gaily,  as  ho  went  ivlotig; 
For,  being  still  a  widower. 

His  faF4rt  was  light  enough  for  «ong. 

Vpon  the  jonmcy  bock  to  earth 

liti  took  the  lend,  I  needn't  say  j 
Upon  tlic  downward  rond  to  liell 

The  womes  always  show  the  way. 

Poor  fellow!  eomehow  ho  looked  bnck ; 

Perhaps  on  piirpoee— who  can  tell  ? 
This  time  he  made  tJie  matter  sore. 

And,  chance  or  purpose,  be  did  well. 

Tho  Benedict  may  blesn  his  stars, 

Who  from  his  wife  has  once  been  freed  ; 

But  If  a  second  time  released, 
lie  is  a  lucky  mau  indeed. 

Another  Ukd  on  the  same  Buhject,  and  mtich  to  the  same  effpft, « 
attributed  to  Qiievedo  by  8edano  in  the  Panuiso Enpaiiol,  but  itJa;;^' 
was  ('ount  VilhiTTiKlmna,  in  whose  works  it  was  piint*  ' 

in  Quevedo's  Htetime,  and  Don  Florencio  Janer  should  L„. . 

than  to  include  it  in  his  new  edition.     It  may  be  a  ti-ifliug  eirof.W 
tiiflos  of  this  sort  show  ])erfunctory  editing,  and  that  is  ^bd  w  '^\ 
authority  of  a  book  meant  for  students.     l^Iatrimony  was  one  rfl^' 
tliiiigs  Quevedo  was  much  given  to  girding  at  when  a  jocose  fit  T«f 
him,  and  hia  levity  on  the  subject  sorely  exercises  dear  old  Dr.  tU' 
who  clearly  had  no  more  conception  of  a  joke  than  he  had  of  the 
of  evolution  :    Rome  pages  of  the  Abad's   delightfully  pedantJ' 
memoir  are  devotetl  to  proving  thivt  Qaevedo  was  in  reality  s  ternJff* 
afleL'tionate  husband,  and  that  his  mairied  life  was  the  rerertt rf '^^ 
unhappy  one  that  might  be  inferred  from  his  writings.     He  his  V:^ 
the  subject  from  another  point  of  view  in  Pamirs  Adan,  no  ihreii '^'- * 
which  Ticknor  mentions  as  a  good  example  of  his  lighter  balUds:- 

Fatlier  Adam,  good  old  follow!  ifoitve  no  reason  to  complain; 

Lucky  mortiil  such  as  you  were  Earth  will  never  see  a^in. 

A  bright  ami  brand-new  world  you  tasted  in  the  freahnem  of  iti  pn»fr 

Free  from  tuilnrs,  free  from  drapiTS,  cnrsea  that  came  on  with  time; 

Ami  a  wife  without  a  mother! — there  was  luck  without  a  flaw! 

Yours  a  world  without  old  women,  a  wlfft  withoat  a  mother4o-l«w I 

Never  murmur  at  the  flcr^ent  that  ho  led  you  both  astruy: 

A  mother-in-law  ih  worse,  believe  me,  than  a  serpent  any  day. 

Hrtd  Eve  liBtcuc<l  to  ii  mother  in  the  place  of  Satiin  there, 

The  morsel  would  hare  boon  all  Paradise  and  not  a  pour  half  pw* 
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^^Vnine  vein  of  light  xnockery  and  banter  runs  throtip:h  almoet  a11 
;i|eirecIo*s  off-hand  rcrso,  nnd  it  is  by  this  and  prOM  of  a  simi  lar  clmracter 

»It  bM  been  Ilia  fete,  for  the  most  part,  to  bo  judged.  Poor  Quovedo  ! 
numy  another  man,  hewoidd  hiivobeen  uo  doubt  .sorely  distppointod 
9«ld  he  have  foreseen  the  estimate  posterity  waa  to  put  upon  him  and 
ii  worlok  Literary  vanity  and  ambition  were  certainly  not  among  hin 
nwVnfiniyn,  but  still  there  were  productionii  of  hia  on  which  he  set  a 
"Aloe,  and  which  he  expected  would  be  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
rho  subjects  were  weighty  and  im|»ortant  j  he  hud  spared  neither  time 
kor  labour  in  doing  jn&tioe  to  them,  and  had  brouglit  to  bear  upon  them 
iH  ibt*  thought  and  Ifarning  of  a  meditative  and  Htudious  life.  But  tlte 
ipinton  ho  appealed  to  did  not  a^roe  with  hiA  own.  His  works  have  W-cn 
brgotten,  and  h'm  ti-ifles  have  made  him  famous.  Among  his  HoriouK 
nm»  there  U  a  sonnet  which  is  in  its  way  nn  illn.stration  of  the  kind  of 
loRiny  in  vtoro  for  him  ns  an  author  ;  and  it  ia  one  worth  an  attempt  at 
VfHTxIuction  for  its  own  wike.  It  is  liis  ve»-sion  of  the  Latin  epigram  on 
RoBie  and  the  Tiber  by  Vitalis,  wliich  has  also  been  translated  by 
Joachim  da  BelUy,  and  from  him  again  by  Spenser : — 

In  Ruae  than  seckost  Rotoe :  rain  qiii'-jt  ia  ihiue  ; 

LTbai  Bome  thou  wilt  not  find  in  Rome  to-day ; 
The  vallt  that  wtrt  h^r  buiiiit  ure  crumbling  rUy, 
Anil  its  own  BcpuJclirv  the  AreDtinc. 
Vhfrt  once  it  relKTiM  low  lica  tlio  Palatine. 
Time  hath  defoctd  tlie  TcfT  tncdnU ;  thoy 
KeoonJ  tfao  morrh  mnd  triumph  of  deflay. 
Hot  of  old  Roman  01017  scarce  n  line. 
ThK  TMt  uuU  18  there,  Til-or  nloiir, 
Tlmt  kiaiHxi  her  fvct  of  yore  vitii  humble  wnve. 
And  DOW  rolls  piut  her  ruins  with  n  moan. 
nomr !     It  wns  thy  endeavour  time  to  bnre 
With  porphyry  And  mnrlile :  thry  are  gone ; 
It  if  a  fleedog  riror  marks  thy  grare. 
'a  solid  works  have  fared   no  better  tlian  tlio  temples  and 
;pUaciat  of  Kome.     All  the  labour  and  learning  expendcil  upon  the  Lifr- 
^ aureus  JJrutus^  The  Crctdlt  and  /A«  Grave,  and  Virtue  Militant,  have 
•gfltpNJ  to  make  them  lasting  monuments  of  hi>t  thefilogy  or  ]:>olitical 
and  if  their  titles  are  known  outside  the  circlo  of  bookworms 
phm,  it  is  only  because  of  the  curelwis  fugitive  scrajia  tluit 
\%i  odd  moments  from  the  same  pen.     In  his  own  words — 

Hmo  lo  que  era  firmn,  y  solamenta 
Lo  fugiiiro  pormaacce  y  dura. 

wdEei  nf  pcflt«irity  haa  been,  in  effect,  that  in  theology,  philoao|)hy, 
politics  tlici-o  are  Qnp\-edoa  by  the  score  on  the  shelves  of  rvmy 
,  bnt  tlwit  there  ia  only  one  Quevedo  of  the  TiVum*,  Pa%d  llttf 
■f  mxA  Fortuwe  no  Fo<d. 

J.  0. 
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It  may  well  seom  an  act  of  temerity  to  undertake  to  gtre  an 
the  nature  and  caiiwa  of  human  apparel.     People  are  acciistoiMd 
think  of  dre^sa  as  jiompthinj;  utterly  capririoua  and  lawless.     Thf 
which  one  mi>^'ht  antecedently  expect  to  govern  the  practices  of  m«i 
women  with  respect  to  clothing  seem  at  first  sight  conHpicuoiM  by 
ahsencp.     It  has  been  truly  olwervexl  hy  a  i-eceat  writer  on  Ureas 
•*  the  hiHtory  of  the  liat  ifl  a  true  history  of  the  suffeiinip  ofth»i 
bead,  from  the  kettle-shaped  brdUTi  helmet  to  the  modem  cyliiid«f.* 

It  IH  this  apparent  want  of  rationality  in  dress  tlial  fits  it  iai 
eminent  de;Ti'e©  to  I>c  the  tlienio  of  the  cynic  nnd  misanthi-ojie.  lai 
case  the  vast  amount  nf  attention  given  to  tlie  labour  of  covering  np  i 
prettifying  this  poor  mortal  IxxTy  would  be  sure  to  lend  the  philo 
to  reflect  on  the  vanity  of  all  things  human.  But  when  it  isxdty 
tliia  that  a  large  i»art  of  the  toil  expended  by  mankind  in  dolhiu^J 
has  brought  fortfi  nothing  temporal  ily  i  soful  or  evou  int 
tiful,  the  least  auioiiut  of  retlection  is  auUleient  to  discover 
vein  of  irony  which  undei'lies  the  subject.  Indeed,  we  know 
well  adftjjted  to  correct  a  too  flattering  ^^ew  of  the  species  as  to 
for  an  hour  in  serious  meditation  over  a  history  of  costume. 

Is,  then,  tlie  pliilosophyof  dress  nothing  moi-e  than  a  sj 
ing  chapter  in  the  cynic's  veraion  of  life  as  a  whole  f    Can 
be  said  by  way  of  extenuation,  if  not  of  justification,  of  tiie 
of  the  luiiiiau  i ace  in  the  matter  of  garments  1      We   think 
may  Ije  said.     On  closfi"  iiisjKicitiou  there  appears  aft4»r  all  to  1*1 
a  method  in  the  madne»H  of  mankind  in  this pai*ticular.     rnderilll 
is  ai'bitrary,  accideutnlj  and   uiiBUsceptil>Io  of  rational  explaoatiod, 
may  find  ti-aces  of  a  sane  puqiose.     The  theorj'  of  the  misanlhrup'',  i*"*"] 
ever  pictui-esque  :uid  stiiking,  is,  like  luitny  other  picturesqiiPauJ^' 
ingtbeoriea,  an  exaggeration.      Ures-s  has  a  raiaon  d'ttre  over  ami  a'' 
the  mere  exhibition  of  tho  stupendous  and  incorrigible  foOyofb 
natui-e.     However  mixed  up  witli  and  disguised  by  elements  rfi 
tional  caprice,  principles  may  be  detected  which  serve  to  redeem  tl»i 
of  dress  from  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  satirist.     Letuil 
the  cause  of  humanity  in  this  matter,  and  seo  what  con  be  s^'^ 
beliaviour. 

It  may  be  well  to  l)egin  with  the  aomcwhat  obyions 
diess  is  so  far  natural  n-s  it  is  the  extetision  of  one  of  Nature's  o«Bl 
ments.     It  is  commonly  said  that  man  clothes  himself  for  four  pnnoT 
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l«Uy,  by  wfty  of  protection  against  external  foroee ;  Sndly,  Tor  Uie 
kke  of  wmrmth ;  3rdly,  for  purposes  of  ornament ;  and,  lastly,  for  moral 
Miinni  Now,  Nature  clearly  sujtplics  onimuk,  including  man,  with  the 
ttdimenta  of  dress  in  the  first  three  senses,  if  not  in  the  fourth.  The 
pna  of  many  qtiadnipeds,  the  beaks  and  talons  of  bii-ds,  and  the  nails  of 
or  own  species  are  the  germs  of  a  defensive  dress.  That  aninmls  necd- 
^  to  mftintain  bodily  heat  are  clothed  with  some  form  of  non-conducting 
pTving  ia  too  well  known  toreqmre  mentioning.  Finally,  the  researches 
Darwin  and  other  naturalists  have  taught  us  that  many  features 
aaimal  teguments  have  been  retained,  if  not  acquired,  as  orna- 
adjoncts. 

m  Uig<o  sense,  then,  dress  is  based  on  Nature's  own  prooeBses,  and 

ilmplti  fact  must  be  sutticient  to  rescue  the  art  from  the  charge  of 

something  utterly  unnatural  and  abenrd.     More  than  this,  it  may 

that  Nature  specially  oujoiuefl  man  to  dress  himself.     By  leaving 

defaosivo,  protective,  and  ornamental  covering  than  many 

«iim*ltt^  she  aeems  to  have  said  that  she  trusted  to  his  dner  briiLn 

rent  the  means  of  providing  for  himself  a  suitable  outfit.     In  fact, 

;ht  quite  as  appropriately   be  doflnod  as  an  animal   that  has  to 

itself,  OS  he  has  been  defined  an  an  animul  that  cooks  its  food. 

^e  may  see  the  close  connection  between  Nature's  clotliing  and  man's 

clothing  in  another  way.      Our   hair  is  perfectly  insentient; 

can  lacerate  it  without  exciting  any  sensation.     Yet  we 

[vely  think  of  it  as  part  of  our  sentient  organism  ;  and  when  the 

the  head  is  sensitive,  and  pressure  on  the  head  caum^  a  disagreeable 

we  project  this  fettling  to  the  hair  tips.     In  quite  the  same  way 

to  include  our  apparel  in  our  own  conception  of  oui"  bodily 

The  same  psychological  principle  that  explains  our  localising 

in  tha  extremity  of  the  hair,  explains  a  lady's  feeling  a  rude 

it  of  her  druas-trimmings  as  though  it  were  a  direct  attack 

'Ol^gftzUMD.     Subjectively,  then — that  b,  in  our  way  of  thinking  and 

stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  organic  productions  of 

ksmlf. 

ia  once  allowe«l  that  dre^s  of  some  kind  is  natural  to  miui,  it  will 

ipotfBlble  to  reject  the   conclusion  that,  viewed  on  the  whole,  the 

I  of  dress,  from  the  first  crude  tentatives  of  our  primitiTe  ancestors 

modtru  elaborate  costumes,  has  many  points  of  rvsemblanoo  to  a 

rocesB  of  development.     If  there  were  good  reaaons  for  man's 

to  dreas  himself  in  the  early  stages  of  his  existence,  there  hnve 

loolly  good  reasou.s  for  hia  advancing  in  that  direcUon.     JuKt  as  the 

iif0  experiment  was  adapted  to  early  wants  and  conditions  of  life, 

roughly,  the  intricate  system  of  apparel  of  the  civilised  man 

is  adapbed  to  our  pmwnt  wantH  and  conditions.     And  the  pro- 

M  slylo  to  the  other,  bo  far  as  huitory  and  other  reotirds  enable 

a  been  by  a  series  of  very  grailual  trausitionM,  exactly  answer- 

lOM  by  which  organic  forma  are  now  supposed  to  Itave  arisofu 

XUt.— KO.  201.  ^l* 
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To  give  an  illustration  of  this  pi*oce«?.     The  modern  &boi] 
evolved  by  a  sitccvedon  of  alight  modifications  and  eiilai 
very  eimple  primitive  covering.     In  the  ages  of  stone  and 
appears  to  have  protected  his  foot  by  a  piece  of  bark  or  k 
under  the  sole  and  fastened  in  a  very  simple  manner  about  tb*| 
straps.     Out  of  this  grew  the  sandal  with  ita  broader  and  more 
band^,  reaching  above  the  ankles,  such  as  we  sec  it  represenWH  b  tt»«l] 
of  ancient  Egypt,  and  later.     From  the  sandal,  again,  wasdevckHI 
the  addition  of  a  fine  leather  below  the  straps,  as  well  as  the 
of  the  straps,  the  germ  of  the  shoe  proper,  an  arrangement  illustnitri  Ijj 
the  Greek  Imlf-boot  (^piyWc).     Tlie  completion  of  tlmsprOCTSSofi 
ment  was  the  doing  away  with  the  bandj  and  the  making  of  tbe 
leather  firmer. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  process  by  which  the  art  of  dreffihuj 
to  ita  present  elaborate  form  will  show  that  it  conforms  Teryi 
the  idea  of  evolution  as  dofined  by  modem  writers.     It  is  obwil 
dress  has  a  very  close  connection  with  the  hitman  organism  to 
has  to  mould  itself,  and  of  which,  indeed,  as  has  been  remarke 
bo  viewed  aa  a  kind  of  extension  or  enlargement.     And  the  df 
of  dress  seems  to  mimic  the  process  of  organic  evolution  its^^lf.   ^^■ 
dcfscribe  its  history  in  ita  large  foaturesasagradualprooessof ftdip 
to  the  structure  of  the  body.     And  this  process  has,  of  new^it^,  irr 
that  of  orgjinic  development  aj?  now  conceived.* 

If  we  take  the  first  nido  article  of  upparri,  out  of  wliich  lU 
seems  to  have  gi*own — the  waist-bimd, orrudiment&ry apron— od^i 
it  with  a  modem  equipment,  wo  may  see  at  once  that  the  two< 
with  one  another  very  much  as  a  low  and  a  high  organism, 
simple,  homogeneous,  not  diflerentiated  into  parts,  and  bat  looselfl 
to  the  iKxliiy  form ;   the  other  is  highly  complex,  differentiat 
number  of  uidike  parts,  all  of  which  are  closely  adapted  to  the  i 
divisions  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong.     The  one  is  the 
weaver  alone;  the  other  implies  the  constructive  work  of  tbei 
or  tailor. 

The  early  and  comparatively  structureless  tj-pe  of  Jressnmj  "*' 
surviving  even   in  classic  costume.     Tlie  outer  garment,  the 
wliich  included  the  male  paViuin  (i/ianm)   and    the   femil*' 
(TrtVXor),  wiis  a  KtructurelesB  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  and,  »n 
Biology  of  the  word  {(imicere)  shows,  was  wrapped  rouod  wb 
while  the  inner  garment  {lunicaf  \irut)  was  said  to  be  **p»^  ^^ 
du^re).     Thus  it  represented,  in  ita  want  of  a  fitting  shape,  tlw 
nndifiiei^entiated  covering.     Modem  dress,  as  a  whole,  is  pt 

•  Tbo  parallelism  brtweca  the  development  of  dr?S9  and  or^n*  df*< 
been  vorked  out  in  some  of  its  iwpect*  In  a  Vi-ry  ingtnioiis  irorl:  cotitW- 
ackichtr  dfT  KIrt<iutig^  von  Emnimffl  Hcrmnnn  (Vienimr  1878).    Tbi'l 
gladly  acVaow\c*Vgra  Vwa  oVYvgRXAoruft  Vi  Wv%  ^w^vk^w^UULU  book* 
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MleiD>  OoiuUtizig  of  many  beterogeneoujs  parts,  iaahioned  in  coQ' 
io  iho  Beveiml  diviaious  of  the  bodily  structure  to  wliicti  it  hns  to 
l)dAte  itaelf.  In  it  &re  to  be  found  only  occasional  survirala  of 
br  form»  as  in  Die  shawl  and  Scotch  plaid. 

pa  been  jiointed  out  \iy  the  writer  to  whom  reference  haa  already 
idev  that  the  form  of  thu  various  articles  of  dren  haa  adapted 
i  only  to  the  stnicture  but  to  the  functions  of  the  ports  of  the 
k  to  be  oorercd.  He  divides  garments  into  three  groups  of 
\  Tstly,  those  of  the  extremitiea — ^the  head,  the  handa,  and  the  feet ; 
koao  of  the  connecting  organa — the  nock,  arms,  and  legs ;  and, 
iMMe  of  the  fixed  tnuik.  The  first,  having  to  adapt  themsetvos  to 
I  mobilo  and  active  members  of  the  body,  are  the  freest,  being 
cfoctty  detached  from  the  others,  and  meet  easily  put  on  and  off. 
ftriagB  of  the  neck,  arms,  and  legs,  which  are  the  transmitters  of 
id  ihftre  to  some  extent  in  the  work  of  the  extremitjee,  come 
in  }^»oint  of  mobility  between  those  of  the  extremities  and  of  the 
The  clothing  of  the  latter,  which  is  comparatively  at  rest,  is, 
^  have  been  cxjiected,  the  most  £xed  and  rigid  of  all. 
^bia  develoffment  of  dress  in  heterogeneity  and  speciality  of 
PVlus  been  a  preeervaliou  of  organic  tmity.  This  haf!,  of  oouiw, 
^BBsitated  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  all  parts  of  the  costume 
|Ued  to  the  orgnnio  structure  of  the  body.  It  is  easy  to  see  thai 
lopment  of  any  ]}aniculur  brancli  of  clothing  has  been  correlated 
^of  otbor  branches.  The  modem  development  of  the  covering  of 
^leg  curiously  illustrates  this  law  of  the  correlation  of  growth. 
Ii^ipeanuioe  of  the  first  hose  covering  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot^abont 
9nth  century,  was  connected  with  the  shortening  of  the  coat  about 
D.  A  ftirther  shortening  of  this  last  garment  was  followed  by  the 
Ml  of  the  up]>cr  hose  as  a  covering  for  the  thighs  only  (sixteenth 
And  the  graduul  lengthening  of  this  article  of  drees  down- 
it  attained  its  present  form  of  loose  trouser  nt  the  time  of  the 
volution,  was  naturslly  followed  by  the  shortening  of  the  under 
tninsformation  into  the  stocking,  and  finally  into  the  sock, 
ual  developmi^nt  of  dru«s  in  extent  and  complexity  has  in 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  deepest  force  at  work 
egion  ;  namely,  theueod  of  retaining  bodily  warmth.  Tbia  need 
rioujily  have  increased  as  soon  as  our  rmce  began  to  migtmto  to 
regions  than  those  in  which  it  is  su])poaed  to  have  bMU 
In  addition  to  this  change  in  the  environment,  there  has  been 
;  in  the  organLsm  tending  to  the  same  result.  WiUi  the  progroa 
Bd  life  all  our  M^nsibilities  appear  to  have  grown  more  deliaato, 
wyanim  of  a  lady  or  gentleman  living  in  London  in  the  nine- 
is  tarompambly  more  susceptible  to  changing  conditions 
Ac.  in  the  atmosphere  than  that  of  one  of  tboir  hardy 
Tliis  change  i)  h  no  doubt  in  pari  ths 

dws,is  also  it      :  >1  cause.     IlatAiMUVa 
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intimate  relation  with  all  the  habits  of  an  advanced  state  of  drOItttbd 
flucih  fts  our  mode  of  heating  our  dwellings,  and  so  on.  One  may  m^ 
indeed,  that  man  has  slowly  lonmt  to  make,  out  of  dress,  a  sort  of  aeoood 
akin.  How  much  our  garments  have  become  a  part  of  ns  in  this  wij 
is  seen  in  the  helplessness  of  a  person  when  he  loses  any  p«rt  of  Hi 
equipment.  To  have  to  go  into  the  open  air  bareheaded  is  a  trial  to  t 
modem  Englishman,  and  it  iji,  perhapn,  a  sense  of  this  n&toral  necessity 
of  clothes  which  underlies  the  pathos  that  combines  with  the  absurdity  of 
the  sitimtionwhen  a  man  is  suddenly  rendered  hatless  by  a  gnstof  wind. 

The  progres8  of  tlie  art  of  clothing  is  marked  by  a  gradual  incnue 
in  the  nnmber  of  enveloping  layers,  so  that  dress  may  bo  regarded  as 
building  itself  up  just  like  a  real  organic  tegument  by  adding  stratum 
to  stratum.  In  the  second  place,  this  progress  is  characterised  ty  on 
increase  in  the  degree  of  fitness  to  the  several  parts  of  tlic  orgiuiism. 
In  each  of  these  ways  clothing  becomes  better  adapted  to  fulfil  itci  mcxi 
important  function — the  keeping  of  the  bodily  surface  at  a  oomparatiTBly 
equal  temperature. 

The  second  great  factor  in  bringing  about  this  derclopment  of  di 
is  the  need  of  free,  unimpeded  movement.  Tills  force  must,  it  is  obi 
be  to  some  extent  oj)pofied  to  the  needs  of  warmth.  Every  addition 
the  number  of  articles  of  clothing  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  difficulti«9af 
locomotion.  A  system  of  heavy  bandages  tells  on  a  umn  in  a  long  vtik 
in  more  ways  than  one.  The  result  of  this  opposition  has  been  the  tarttf 
tion  of  materials  of  clothing  which  combine  lightness  with  warratk 
Such  materials  grwltially  come  to  displace  others  by  a  process  akin 
that  of  the  natural  selection  of  organic  modi6cation.s  which  bring  an 
Tantage  to  their  pooBOflnor. 

The  change  from  a  loose  enveloping  fold  to  a  closely-fitting  OSA' 
as  we  have  seen,  is  the  other  result  of  a  growing  demand  for  a  non- 
ducting  integument,  fteems  also  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  free  movement, 
venture  to  affirm  that  an  Englishman  of  to-day  can  both  walk  momfr 
and  swing  his  aroiK  more  amply  as  he  walks,  than  an  anciecnt  Roman  Ifl 
his  <//ariu)',  OT  paliium.   The  case  in  which  tightness  of  fit  is  most  pUti 
unfavourable  to  free  movement  is  that  of  a  modem  lady's  skirt*; 
then  ihiA  is  not  retdly  the  case  of  adaptation  to  |>articular  parts 
members. 

Tightness  of  dross  would  in  general,  and  wiUiin  reasonable  liroiti, 
only  prove  unfavourable  to  movement  through  its  injurious  influence  <fi 
the  respiratory  and  other  functions  of  the  skin.  And  here,  too,  there  b 
to  be  noticed  a  progress  in  the  direction  of  the  most  advantagvoas 
rangement.  Modem  dress,  in  contrast  to  earlier  forms,  sooks  to  coml 
a  certain  decree  of  porousness  with  closeness  of  fit.  A  glance  at  tlio 
of  a  peasant  of  the  Roman  Campagna  may  tell  us  how  much  advand^^ 
civilisation  has  done  for  our  limbs  in  tho  way  of  rendering  them  aneesr 
to  the  air.  The  finst  rude  skin  garments  must,  one  fancier,  apart  from  t 
weight,  have  proved  "  sluffj  "  vn  ^mot^  senses  than  nnn. 
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ooiriderablc  extent,  then,  the  ends  of  tree  and  e$sy  moveinentr 
%e  whole  body  ftnd  of  the  separate  limbs,  have  concurrently 
S«d  hy  tboae  changes  of  dress  which  have  been,  in  the  first 

(ther  to  Uie  more  urgent  need  of  accumulating  and  retaining 
It  ia  to  be  added,  however,  that  the  advance  of  civilisatiou 
laierially  to  lessen  the  importance  of  the  Becondai*y  end. 
man  is  not  cnlloil  upon  to  do  the  ftvit^;  of  agility  which  are 
/  the  sttTage.  When  he  hna  to  perform  a  series  of  nimble 
8,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  look  a  little  awkward.  A  reepeot- 
od  citizen  suddenly  forced  to  get  out  of  the  road  of  a  runaway 
>l  to  be  tt  ludicrous  spectacle.  But  then  runaway  horsea  are 
omena,  oa  the  Btory  of  John  Gilphi  amply  testifiea,  and  the 
made  on  the  flesh  of  the  languid  Englishman  of  to-day  in  this 
txoeedingly  light.  Kothing  better  illustrates  the  al>6ence  of 
of  rapid  movoinent  in  our  modem  form  of  civiliKation  than 
erection  of  the  hat.  The  savage  liable  to  sadden  invasion  by 
»  would,  wc  may  be  certain,  never  have  taken  to  our  modem 
I  head-covering. 

witli  these  ends  of  warmth  and  freedom  of  movement  it  may 
mention  the  need  of  protection  against  natural  forces.  This 
lare  exercised  an  influence  on  the  covering  of  the  upper  and 
<emitic«  of  the  body  only.  The  hnt  with  its  horizontal  brim  hiis 
reference  to  the  sun's  rajrs — a  force  which  we  may  be  sure  our 
^osetors  were  not  wont  to  regard  as  a  hostile  one.  The  parasol 
XI,  which  last  the  Southern  lady  knows  how  to  use  so  gracefully 
n,  may  bo  regarded  as  an  extension  of  this  protective  species  of 
At  the  other  extreme  the  foot  baa  learnt  to  defend  itself  against 
foroea  to  which  it  is  consUntly  cx[Ki8ed.  In  each  case  the 
r  the  protecti^'o  covering  in  efficiency  appears  to  be  related  to 
»of  sciisibility.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  civilisdtiou 
d  to  rtvlacG  the  evils  of  the  foot,  by  making  rough  places  smooth, 
fng  as  London  vestries  use  the  gravel  which  they  now  use  for 
ad  mending  their  paths,  this  long-suflbring  mem1>cr  will  not 
tax  its  precautions. 

of  dress  may  be  viewed  in  part,  then,  es  the  resultant  of 
forces^  answering  to  obvious  needrt  of  organic  life.*  How 
Bsverally  have  contributed  to  the  artuul  development  of 
not  seek  to  determine.  It  is  enough  if  we  are  able  roughly 
Lho  gradual  progress  of  the  art  of  clothing  aa  brought  about 
mJ  play  of  these  motives, 
worth  adding,  {terhapn,  that  these  ends  have  not  always  been 
f  pOTBOod.     Much   must  be  ict  down  in  the  first  instance  to 

hu  LrcD  oiftde  bar«  to  ih«  oevd  of  [frolection  againit  Atlrvrss 
H  11  onljr  by  n  ttrvirliiiig  of  tattguiigfl  ibai  ibc  nrorJ.  or  iu  modero 
r^  c&n  b«  GAltvii  nn,  articlo  of  dr«w. 
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pure  aocidont.     In  tmth,  tbo  history  of  dreas  reaembl 

organic  ovohition  in  this  respect,  that  i  t  is  the  product 

variation  and  natural  selection.     Ccrt4un  modifications  of  oostnme  oonui 

to  be  adopted  through  a  number  of  indiviJunl  motives,  and  out  of  tWitt 

temporary  and  ever  renewed  individuaJ  variations  there  emer^  u  can- 

paratively  permanent  form^,  those  modifications  which  are  fonnd  to  bjnv 

some  spocial  utility. 

The  reader  -will  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  influence  of  utili^ 
the  determination  of  tbe  history  of  dress  has  here  been  greatly 
gerated.  We  must,  therefore^  hasten  to  explain  that,  so  far,  we  hii 
only  been  touching  one  aspect  of  the  development  of  dress,  and  this 
io&st  striking  perhaps.  To  complete  our  nccount  of  the  evolution 
dress  ve  must  view  it  not  only  on  its  useful,  but  also  on  its  omamentiJ, 
side.  Dress  resembles  the  natural  covering  of  tbe  lower  anUnahi  in 
way,  too,  that  it  ia  partly  subservient  to  the  needti  of  the  orgonisin 
partly  a  decorative  appendage.  This  innate  love  of  finery — shared,  it] 
different  proportions  perhaps,  by  both  sexes — has  been  the  most  powerfdj 
motive  to  the  adoption  and  gradual  augmentation  of  dress. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  wearing  uttnictive  gormontfi  cannot  bl' 
dignified  by  the  title  of  a  purely  resthetic  enjoyment.  It  is  the  maaopolf* 
of  the  individual  who  thus  adorns  himself ;  and  tho  pleasures  of 
properly  so  called,  are  above  all  monopoly.  This  impulse  must, 
snpposeSf  from  the  day  when  primitive  man  began  to  paint  his  hoAj 
adorn  his  head  with  feathers,  have  led  to  a  constant  variation  in  hil 
style  of  npparel.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  passion  to  be  insatiable 
its  craving  for  change  and  novelty.  We  look  for  an  element  of  novdl 
even  in  a  work  of  purely  impersonal  art,  and  in  the  personal  art  of 
odonunent  this  dom.ind  is  omnipotent.*  Hence  what  answers  to  9[ji 
tanoous  v:uiation  in  the  region  of  dress  would  commonly  be  the  o«l 
of  tliia  i-estless  desiro  to  look  finer  than  one's  ueighliotirs.  In  this 
the  feeling  for  the  ornamental  side  of  dre8S  has  subserved  the  devr 
ment  of  it  as  a  utility.  Changes  introduced  by  individual  fanc'v 
the  love  of  the  novel  and  striking,  would  bo  permanently  adopted  whc 
found  to  bring  some  advantage,  oh,  for  example.  Increase  of  warmth. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  the  growth  of  dress  in  mere  volume  uvi 
number  of  distinct  parts  has  V>ocn  gi-eatly  pi'omoted  in  tbo  firsts  instaoct 
by  this  impulse  of  solf-adomment.  Tho  iiido  love  of  buauty  &bm 
itself  in  an  admiration  of  mere  quantity ;  and  the  men  and  womeo  «1 
managed  to  amplify  their  garments  would  clearly  by  so  doing  atttb 
richer  decorative  effect.     Hence  many  of  the  %TigarioB 


*  The  misogynist  would  of  course  say  that  this  pcrprtnni  } 
•pecijil  characteristic  of  the  fickle  lomiiiiuo  mind.    He  might  cren  ' 
Buppurt  for   hil  views  in  natural  Bcience.    Mr.  Dfcrwla  wxi' 
fkahioD  in  dn^sa  come*t  to  be  iKlmirod  b;  inaa  {?  vi>maji),  ^ 
alinoat  any  kind  in  the  aiructan)  or  colouring  of  the  feathere  in  tbo  male  tpfiB9 
iiare  beoa  admired  by  tho  l'ciiuw\b.** — Deecmt  of  Man.  vol.  ii.  p.  r<. 
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^■d  in  Uio  hiatory  of  costuino*  such  bs  the  eUborate  bead-dre&s,  the 
^Hl<Jurt«,  and  tbe  long,  sweeping  tnun.  It  in  prob&ble  tlmt  much  of 
B Aorermg  of  tho  body  ori^naUrd  in  thU  impuhio  to  enlai^e  what  we 
■^  c&U  the  docaomtivc  sutikco.  Thtkt,  for  example,  the  arma  may  pro- 
pUj  liftve  Iwen  fii-st  oovcrod  for  tbo  sako  of  canying  out  a  more  exten* 
hf  dfoonitivc  scheme,  iu  which  case  tho  hiibit  of  wearing  sleevus  uould 
ki  rettiizted  for  the  good  reason  Uiat  by  their  veiy  use  the  anus  would 
[njw  xnnre  MiuiUve  to  chan<;eft  of  temperature. 

Ji  is  to  be  remarked  that,  while  the  useful  function  of  dress  has  thus 
It  KXDO  extent  grown  out  of  its  omouicutal,  there  has  been  &  reveiBO 
toOofittL  Features  of  coatume^  tii-st  adopted  for  tho  sake  of  some  utility, 
pve  become  in  time  mere  ornamentnl  appendages.  This  illustrate  a 
)mht  U>  be  spoken  of  more  fully  presently,  that  in  drees  the  love  of 
pmag9  is  curiously  com{)lic4&tod  by  the  force  of  tho  customary.  Many 
pf  thm  forhelowK  of  a  modem  lady's  dre-ss  really  represent  ndditions 
once  served  ^jmo  useful  jiuqMjse.  We  may  instance  tho  ntdiiuen- 
pockety  which  in  aomo  recent  tiuduons  Ima  done  duty  as  a  mere  orna- 
TUe  ludieb*  bood^  which  is  now  so  popular,  the  ^tboe-bucklee,  and 

ifOnUcQiAn's  Bcarf-pinSy  luar  1)0  mentioiuMl  ua  familiar  illustrations  of 
nsefVil  MTticlee  taking  on  u  purrly  omnmcntsil  character.* 

Yet,  while  there  has  been  tin's  amount  of  harmony  between  the 
iVTioeaklo  and  the  purely  decorative  funetiona  of  dress,  it  is  evident 
htt  tbiay  Imve  been  to  a  considerable  extent  opposed  to  one  another. 
Vtoe  of  liie  strongest  t^^ndencies  ol)servable  in  the  history  of  costume  is 
bat  of  •xUauiiBg  the  range  of  dress,  upwards  in  the  shape  of  a  lofty 
taJnlnvB,  downwards  in  the  form  of  a  train,  and,  one  might  perhaps 
did,  outwards.  Kow,  sinoe  all  these  modes  of  extension  are  accompanied 
y  olitious  pmcticsl  disaJTantagCH.  tho  progre»  of  fJBishion  has  often 
^vJoad  like  tho  result  of  a  struggle  between  the  two  instiucta  of  display 
tti  (momou  seuae,  now  the  one  force  prevailing,  now  the  other.  Thus 
■e  teiinino  fondness  for  ample  skiiHs,  or  for  long,  sweeping  trains,  hhA 
^rift  axui  again  reached  the  point  at  which  any  further  progress  would 
^  nconptttible  witb  social  intercourse,  and  then  a  reaction  under  the 
bdiag  of  |]tractica]  reflection  has  set  in.t 

TiwMo  lu  n  special  reason  for  thi«  oppo&itiou  botwean  the  useful  and 

■  fi-TMnilfl  thtti  •omeihing  oniJogau*  to  tliU  oecnrs  in  tbe  dvvslopmQnl 

-nri  of  ftitimnU.     Thuf  ve  can  tinder»tan'J  that  adrr  •  cert*in 

......  : — :  tw«tt  iWHuind  by  a  vptfrin  m  s  protoction  ngainst  vaomiow, 

bft>l«  oTiag  faa  chaaffnl  *atttffn»l  ooDiUiMni^  eaasMl  lu  havt*  Iim  t\ni  value,  any 

'iridiULl  rurWtioa  ta  drop  thJa  habitoal  bua  might  Irjul  to  *  rejection 

'  u<>^  tJiito  vuold  prcitly  cvrUinlj  bu  iltKliiljr  iiitHiiliud  bj  vont  aod 

"'    ftmiiuino  mmd  is  pravorbially  prona  to  change,  it  canoot  b» 

t'vcn  hti  ttnf.»ortniit  fibotor. 
-  isur«>tii  ua  in   tti«  bivtory   of  binl-oniKinant*.     Mr.  iHnria, 
'**  Tbo  rsrioiiA  oniHiDirntA  pOMHrMi^l  hr  ths  tnalM  aro  fvni^nly 
!■%*  btf b*>!^  xjnputliuiaft  to  thimt  (lU  mmim  of  Mil :  i    '    y  huru 

!»aiBir«d  la  •ome  «m«  at  the  esytnte  i/  yn-<^  f  <  / 
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tho  ornamental  in  drees.  Costume  has  always  aimed  at  expresRi^l 
rank.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  exoeHences  of  the  higher 
society  that  they  lead  a  life  of  comparative  inactirity.  ConaeqiMatlj,  i 
stylo  of  apparel  which  is  patently  unfitted  for  the  rade  work  of  eommaa 
people  has  naturally  been  selected  as  the  distingitishing  garb  of  tbehi^ 
and  noble.  This  circumstance  goes  far  to  account  for  many  of  the 
awkward  and  ridiculous  foatures  in  dress  which  were  first  adopted  bj- 
members  of  the  upper  stratum  of  society  and  then  borrowed  by  ihf 
clftssee  below  this.  The  popnlarity  of  the  tight  shoe,  for  example,  nsj 
ultimately  he  due  to  a  con.siderable  extent  to  the  fact  that  it  is  obrioolj 
incompatible  with  any  kind  of  severe  bodily  exeilioru 

We  have  regarded  the  a?sthetic*side  of  dress  as  wholly  a  matt^; 
individual  feeling,  and,  therefore,  as  liable  to  constant  change.  And 
have  authority  for  so  doing.  A  recent  Indy  writer  on  the  quebtlool 
woman's  dress  writes  : — **  Women  usually  like  something  which  pi 
them  height,  piquancy,  and,  above  all,  conspiciiousnees.**  If  this  is' 
of  the  nineteenth-century  Knglishwomnn,  it  is  still  more  true  of  «ei 
in  a  lower  grade  of  culture.  It  is  this  feminine  instinct  to  attract 
lies  at  the  root  of  that  perpetual  change  of  fashion  which  marks  the  hfii^ 
toiy  of  dress.  It  is  the  great  factor  in  the  dynamics  of  dress.  At  ^ 
same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  certaiji  penostBtf 
in  costume.  Kot  only  does  a  particular  style  of  apparel  Tnafntwn  M 
ground  when  it  is  found  to  answer  some  practical  end,  but  it  sometiiWj 
persists,  too,  when  it  has  no  such  raison  d*^tre. 

A  good  deal  of  this  peruistonoe  must  be  set  down  to  the  moce 
inertia  of  custom,  which,  as  etymology  shows,  is  so  closely  connected 
costume.     The  way  in  which  crinoline  managed  to  keep  its  ground 
criticism  hml  done  it^  best  to  batter  and  demolish  it,  is  a  good 
of  this  inertia.     The  peraiatent  adoption  of  the  tight-laced 
spite  of  all  that  good  sense  and  science  have  said  about  ita  btu 
another  illustration.     Custom  may  lead  to  the  survival  of  a  thing  ei 
when  no  rational  justification  of  it  can  be  found.     The  histoiTof 
in  dress,  like  the  history  of  political  constitutions,  is  the  result  of  a 
petual  compromise  between  the  principles  of  change  and  persistenoe. 

Yet  conservatism  in  dress,  at  least,  must  not  be  regarded  as 
the  outcome  of  an  irrational  and  pig-headed  obstinacy.     As  we 
Bsid,  many  features  of  dress  have  become  more  or  less  permaMlift 
cause  they  were  found  to  be  useful  or  advantageous  in  some  way. 
this  may  now  be  added  that,  on  the  ornamental  aide,  tboae 
which  have  been  found  to  be  generally  pleasing,  aosweriog  to  the 
unsophisticated  tastes  of  human  nature,  have  in  the  long  nm  ovl 
those  which  have  wanted  this  characteristic. 


runninff." — 7%*  Dacent  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.     The  male  bittl  of  paTadi>»  i*  t»« 
by  hiM  fine  plnmes  daring  &  high  wind,  a«  the  human  tanlv  is  tro>QU«d  ty  leaf 
oni«io«&t  is  hkc  cimmurtaneM, 
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fini  siglit,  no  doubt>  it  looks  aa  if  there  ooold  be  no  sucli  foroo 
xo  Uie  histur^r  of  dr«8B  &&  avenge  aeethetio  fueling.  The  \ier- 
itioQ  of  tAgte  in  dress  is  [»atunt,  und  has,  indeed,  l>eoome 
It  is  not  unlikely  thut  the  Frenchman  who  invent^  the 
ti^cun  d  9on  go^  was  thinking  of  the  ermtic  and  ap|)arently 
manifeBtatious  of  taste  in  mutters  of  costume.  Still,  though 
rraatljr  ctin^iaed  by  the  play  of  those  impiilsos  of  individual  caprice 
inady  referred  to,  there  are  suoh.  things  as  normal  human  feelings,  to 

Ethe  omamentaJ  side  of  dress  may  or  may  not  correfi]x>nd,  and 
CeeliDgs  have  been  a  conoiurent  factor  in  the  actual  evolution  of 
is  a\-oroge  normal  taste  rests  in  part  on  constant  attributes  of 
laOMU]  nature.  Bright  colour,  for  example,  is  pleasing  to  every  normal 
y«^  and  so  iar  dress  which  supplies  the  org3.n  with  this  pleasure  answers 
[k  ft  psmianent  K»tbetic  need.  Much  of  what  is  here  called  average 
ity  is,  however,  the  slow  growth  of  ages,  and  limited  by 
of  general  culture  attained  by  a  community.  For  example, 
ing  contrasts  of  colour  in  dress  which  delight  the  eye  of  a  rustic 
td  offend  the  eye  of  a  cultivated  man,  if  only  l>ecauso  they  jar  on  that 

Eof  the  charm  of  feminine  unobtrusivune&s  which  has  beoome  a  part 
I  nature.  Thus  the  average  a'stbetic  feelinga  are  partly  constant 
0  all  individuals  and  races,  partly  vary  with  the  stage  of  mental 
opmeat  as  a  whole.  It  is  hardly  necwoaTy  to  add  that  they  arc  not 
Neiacdy  the  same  for  any  two  races  or  nationalitief),  since  they  rooeiTe 
tinge  from   the  6]jeeial  temperament  and  circumstanoes  of  a 


tow  it  can  be  shown,  we  think,  that  the  actual  progress  of  di-ess  on 
side  has  illustrated  a  tendency  to  adapt  itself  to  the  average 
ac&  It  is  by  no  means  eaity  to  disentangle  this  Victor  from 
cf  merely  accidental  fai>hioD.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  profound  influence  on  taste  itsel£  We  are  apt  to  judge 
to  bo  lestiietically  right  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  And  this 
our  Hunouudings,  whatever  their  intrinsic  worth,  take  a  familiar 
l^riandly  aspect  through  wont  and  association.  In  a  large  sense, 
ifMy  it  may  be  said  that  the  highest  feeling  for  the  beautiful  is  nothing 
vi  a  response  to  oar  habitual  environment.  Hence  when  any  fashion 
■■BM  from  any  cause  to  have  set  in,  and  to  persist  for  a  while,  the 
Hjg  of  what  is  familiar  leads  people  to  attiibuto  to  this  on  o.'Gthotic 
ioae. 

Hie  only  way  to  distingaish  between  the  natural,  unsophisticated 
Mte  of  an  age  and  people  and  thin  artificially  induced  taste,  is  by  taking 
ratty  cxtensiTe  periods,  and  inquiring  what  is  |>crman(*nt  in  tbo  different 
adopted,  or  rather,  perhaps,  about  what  jiointa  the  sucoeiwive 
0i  fiuhioft  appear  to  oscillate.  In  this  way  it  will  bo  possible  to 
roagfa  idea  of  the  standard  of  taste  in  drcaa  for  the  partictilar  period 
And  this  standard  will,  as  might  be  expected,  bo  found  to 
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bear  a  dose  relation  to  the  stage  of  lesthetio  developu-' 
reaolied  by  the  community  in  qnestion.     When  the  ji4itli'  >^i 

people  hfive  been  broadened  and  deepened,  there  has  inevitiUiiy  foUovd 
an  improvement  in  the  style  of  dresa.     Tlie  rapid  growth  of  the 
arts,  reactiug  on  popular  ta8t«,  has  always  had  an  elevating  infi< 
dress.     Under  such  seatUftic  development  must  be  included  ttt*  groi 
of  the  intellectual  percej)tions  of  harmony,  dtuen,  «ko.     It  is  hardlr 
much  to  say  that  all  intellectual  progreea  has  tended  to  improve 
dress  by  investing  it  with  richer  associations  and  a  deepeo* 
This  might   be  illustrated,  perhaps,  by  a  compaixson  of  the 
attention  which  the  subject  of  dress  reoeiveB  at  the  hands  of  our 
poets  in  difiercnt  epochs. 

It  is  hardly  passible  to  speak  of  the  ii?sthetic  Inflnenoea  vhicli  hai 
Actod  on  dross  apart  from  moral  influeQces.     In  dress  the  ttsthetie 
ethic  aspects  ait)  closely  connected.     Ideas  of  deoe^ey  and  modesty  J 
sensibly  modify  a  people's  idea  of  what  is  beautiful  in  costume.    On 
other  hand  there  is  a  lai^  amount  of  direct  opposition  between  the  t^ 
ends.     Severe  moral  ideas  have  always  tended  towai-ds  atsi^ticism ; 
is  obvious  that  certain  moral  and  religious  ideas,  such  as  humility, 
be  averse  to  any  ample  display  in  dress.     And  thuH  we  find  that  in 
history  of  KnglLsh  costume  there  has  been  a  struggle  between  the  paril 
impulse  to  eschew  vain  show,  and  mortify  the  flesh,  and  the  g«i 
impulse  of  the  natural  man  to  adorn  life  and  adil  to  its  ginM. 
growth  of  the  a^fithftic  sense,  as  a  w  hole,  has  been  the  outoome  of 
hanl  conflict,  and  nowhere  has  this  been  more  apparent  (hurt  m 
domain  of  costume. 

The  |iower  of  self-adjustment  of  dress  to  the  stage  of  sosUicth  cnlvi 
reached  at  the   time  ia  analogous  to  an  organic  process.     Ju.st  lu 
preservation  of  forms  of  ap|>arel  found  to  be  serviceable  unHwer  to  mUa 
selection  in   the  biological  region,  so  the  stirvivaJ  of  forms  jcsth 
preferable  answer8-*to   what  is  known  in  biology  as  ttexual 
According  to   Mr.  Darwin,  many  of  the  ornamentA  of  birda  an* 
animals  have  bt?en  acquired  through  the  repeated  pi-eference  On  the 
of  females  of  males  accidentally  born  with  such  telling  points  in 
&vour.     Hence  the  force  that  selects  and  preserves  is  clearly  soi 
like  an  losthetic  sense ;  and  what  is  important  is  that  this 
supposed  to  )>e  pretty  ouniftant  for  a  lai^  numberof  fis. 

example,  tlie  eye  for  s}'mmetrical  markings  and    ' 
of  colour   had   not  been   possessed  by  many   suoctssive  generatioD£ 
female   argus    i)heasauts,   it  i^  probable    that    the    beautiful    ocnlG 
which  Mr.  Dai-win  tells  us  would  not  have  been  acquired  by  the 
of  the  species. 

The  comparative  permanence  of  aesthetically  suitable  fonos  i 
coloura  in  human  di-eas  is  due  to  sextial  selection.  Only  the  sox  * 
has  the  privilege  here  ismther  the  malethan  tin   ™  ;,,   '        '  i» 

there  is  not  a  wide  sco\»e  for  rivalry  among  t  > 
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ftttrftctivie  ooloar^.     In  tho  military  a^  then  was  probably 
tor  thifl  kind  of  emulation  ;  Imt  ntnce  society  has  become 
the  fasHnAtioiM  of  male  attire  have  been  greatly  redaoed. 
lys  aa  eager  and  anxioua  lover  mny  tbink  that  hia  suooeaa  ^itl 
tina  |>ttfisct  fit  of  bin  coat  or  the  fitiiltleAS  armngpment  of  bis  tie. 
fi*,  ha  Bjiite  of  such  ejtceptious  an  Ualzao'a  Jfodfst^  Myjnon^  women  seem, 
wbol<»,  to  attach  but  little  weigbt  to  these  3U{>erficial  qnaliiicatious. 
le  otiicr  hnnd,  it  is  commonly  allowed  by  women  themflelvw  that  the 
of  time  and  attention  bestowed  on  dress  by  their  sex  is  related  to 
of  aStmrting  the  other  and  slujj^h  sex.     It  woidd  be  curions,  if 
lime,  to  inquire  why  the  com[)etitioii  in  ftclf-adomment,  with  a  view 
th9  oppoflite  sex,  hoa  become  shifted  in  the  ca«e  of  our  species 
male  to  the  female.     Is  it  that  women  are  more  searching  than 
not  at  the  outward  man  T  or  that,  owing  t<i  the  biickward- 
^luun  malOf  the  function  of  attraction  luta  devolved  on  the 
ly  retiring  female  1 
would  thn«  look  n.s  though  men's  taste  is  the  great  ruling  eiroum- 
in  the  selection  of  dxvss  an  an  K!sthetic  object,     llie  vagaries  of 
cnjfriw   must  oftcillate  about  the   (toint   of  the   avrrngo  malo 
Lt»      In  dioosing   her    dress  a  woman   keeps  one  eye   on    h).*r 
tvidnal  ideal  of  herself,  but  the  other  eye  is  fixed  on  the  ideal 
die  conceives  the  Vmitjil  sex  to  haTe  fashioned  and  eet  up.     At  the 
[iimo  it  is  plain  tliat  the  avenhge  male  (aate  stands  in  a  pretty  cloao 
to  that  of  the  other  r»ex  of  the  sione  j>eriod.     For  one  thing, 
have  mooh  to  do  with  laying  the  foimdations  of  the  mult^  taste 
ly  life,  so  that  their  ideas  naturally  Lave  a  good  deal  of  influence. 
Uilt,  a  large  firof)ortion  of  men  are  conaidei'ed,  by  women  nt  loaat, 
dchtitute  uf  taMte,  and,  being  good-naturedly  half  di/^po^ed  to 
in  this  view,  they  are  ready  to  aorapt  women's  judgment   in 
of  dress  a&  their  own.     And  thus  we  may  aay  with  tolemble 
that  it  is  the  avn-ngn  tnstc,  not  simply  of  Wv^  male  sex,  but  of 
luuity  AS  a  whole,  that  determinea  the  i«lativoly  ivenmment 
in  the  progress  of  the  art  of  dross. 
>babiy  enough  has  been  Baid,  in  this  slight  analysis  of  the  infinenoes 
r,  to  diow  that  the  history  of  di^etM  ib  not  altogether  the  aibitmry 
thing  which  at  first  sight  it  might  apj>ear.     Ilmt  there  is 
In  th*  tcmporaiy  fluctuations  of  costume  which  is  accidental  and 
nobody  donbts.     Tlie  initial  impulse  that  determines  tlic  course 
is  often  insignificant  enough,  and  nobody  supposea  that  the 
•athonticK  that  fix  II"  '  *  s  in  Paris  are  invariably  wintT  or 

ily  endowed  witJi  «  -  ^lifht  than  many  of  those  for  whom 

kt^     Yet  U'liifith  ttiene  snrface  movementn,  which  are  o(U^ 
\0y  intricate,  one  din  discern  larger  and  more  enduring  currents, 
of  which  am  to  aome  nxtent  diitooverable. 

aa  a  whole,  theti,  the  progrees  of  the  drasmaker'a  art,  from 
malm  tentatrrcs  to  its  prewnt  eUbomie  ftohiAVtaaueatft,  «.\(V«»x% 
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to  he  a  fairly  reasonable  process     Possibly  at  thia  preeent 
are  dcximed  to  be  OTerdi-osacd,  except  when  costom  allows  one  sa  to) 
to  the  other  extreme.     Yet  nobody  will  dispute  that  our  modflmi 
ment,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  is,  on  the  whole,  adapted  to  thfii 
condition.s  of  ci vilified  life,  and  could  not  be  exchanged  for  thesniplei 
scanty  attii*e  of  our  ancestors. 

Andjust  asthe  development  of  dress  under  one  aspect  anKven to  ( 
ing  material  wants,  so  under  another  aspect  it  expresses  the  growthrfi 
intellectual  and  emotional  nature  of  man ;  his  sensibility  to 
light,  colour,  and  form ;  his  porception  of  the  harmonious  and 
the  decent,  and  so  on.     The  art  of  dress  is  not  something  aj 
whole  social  life,  but  is  organically  connected  with  it  by  nui 
like  filaments.     No  considei^ble  change  in  the  ostheiic  or  moral 
of  a  community  has  been  without  its  effect  on  drees;  and  tbe 
costume  in  its  miiin  features  is  one  index  to   the  growth  of  a] 
manners,  ideas,  and  emotions. 

Katuralists  have  familiarised  us  with  the  idea  that  the 
of  the  individual  follows  the  lines  of  the  development  of  the 
may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  a  condensed  narrative  of  this.  The  8M*' 
will  be  found  to  hold  good  to  some  extent  with  respect  to 
nineteenth -century  infant  is  not,  indeed,  leil  in  the  condition  of] 
man  with  bis  one  meagre  garment.  Yet  in  the  simplicity  of  iU* 
it  forcibly  suggests  the  earlier  homogeneous  style  of  apparel.  Tl»' 
vidual  takes  to  sejmruto  coverings  for  diffci'dit  parts  of  the  bo^| 
when  the  functiom*  of  life  increase  and  locomotion  becomes  tkt 
impoi'tant  of  his  experiences.  So,  too,  on  its  moral  and  esthfiCie  i 
dress  of  infancy  and  childhood  illustrates  the  growing  menUl  dei 
of  the  individuiil  and  of  the  race.  The  comparative  innocence  tndi 
of  primitive  man  is  reflected  in  the  infant,  and  hence  we  aooord  to 
same  liberties  with  respect  to  dress.  So,  again,  the  pink  or  bloeh 
the  first  year  or  two  exactly  answers  to  the  rudimentAiy  wtiete 
bility  of  this  period  of  individual  existence,  and  of  the 
stage  of  racial  development. 

The  aim  of  the  present  paper  has  been  to  prove  that  the  psrtl 
of  dress  has  its  rationale  and  its  causes.     Ko  attempt  has  been 
consider  the  subject  of  dress  on  its  practical  side.     It  is  no  dooWi 
a  great  step  to  take  to  pass  fi-om  what  is  to  what  ought  to  be. 
we  have  been  trying  to  prove,  the  past  movements  in  the 
of  dress  have  arisen  out  of  natural  and  i«tional  feelings  and 
may  be  possible,  after  our  examination  of  these  impulses,  to 
rough  ideal  of  dress  for  the  future,  whiuli  shall  satisfy  the  eodi  of ' 
and  beauty  alike. 
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oertjualy  Btruige  tliAt   in   tlie  Life  of  Lorti  MacauU/  we   are 

told  how  be  reoeivod  Mr.  Carlyle'a  article  ou  BoswelL     Ue 

of  coarae,  Kavo  seen  ih»t  to  no  bioaII  extent  it  was  meant  as  an 

to  his  fkmoua  essay  in  the  Edinburgh  Hoview,     He  must,  wo 

teal  lure,  have  written  about  it,  and  written  strougly,  too,  in  hia 

to  hia  aisten  and  friends.     In  the  Life  of  Johnson  that  ho  wrote 

yem  later  for  the  Enci/clop<Bclia  Britannica  we  can  truce,  unless 

greallj  mistaken,  oortain  effects  of  this  Uteraiy  strife.     He  no 

lanrers  Mr.  Carlylo  directly  by  name  than  FalstoiT  answei'od  the 

Jostioe ;    but   he  might,  when    he   hod  finished   his   biography, 

ly  well  with  Falstaff,  liave  exclaimed,  *'  This  is  the  right  fencing 

top  for  top,  and  so  part  fair."     Mr.  Oarlyle,  in  wntin<;  of  John- 

riicp  bod  oaid  :  "  Johnson'^  marriage  with  the  good  widow  Porter 

treated  with  ridicule  by  many  mortals,  who  apparently  hod 

lenrtanding   thereof.    ...    In  the  kind  widow's  love  and  pity 

I,  in  Johnson's  love  and  gratitude,  there  is  actually  no  mjittor  for 

"  No  matter  for  ridicule  1 "  we  can  imagine  Macaulay  crying  out. 

loktt  the  marriage  more  ridiculous  than  ever."     He  certainly 

vork  in  good  earnest  to  make  both  Johnson  and  his  wife  seem  as 

M  poMible.     He  was  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  charge  of  want  of 

tding.     Others  hod  ohastisod  witli  whips,  but  ho  would  chastise 

(iPOfpiaDa.     Here,  then,  we  Imve  two  of  the  greatest  writers  of  tbia 

altogether  at  varionoo  about  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  greatest 

of  last  century.    Johnson  himself  certainly  saw  nothing  ndiculuus 

marriage.     Mr.  Corlyle  also  sees  nothing  ridiculous.     Macaulay, 

with  more  than  the  u^ual  confidence  of  a  bachelor,  finds  in  it 

hot  food  for  laoghter  and  amazement.     Perhaps  modesty  ought 

us  to  say, 

Koa  sottram  inter  Tot  taatoji  compooero  liteSi 

lelnas,  the  question  is  not  an  uninteresting  one ;  the  materials  on 

to  Iband  a  judgment  are  few  and  open  to  all,  and  a  final  decision 

Macaulay  says  : — 

leading  this  vagrant  and  miserable  life,  Johnson  fell  in  love. 

of  biii  passion  was  Mrs.  Klizabeth  Porter,  a  widow  who  had 

t  old  as  himself.     To  ordinary  spectators  the  lady  appeared  to 

[9  dkort,  Ht,  coonc  woman,  painted  half  an  inch  thick,  drecaed  in  gaudy 

oikI  tbad  of  exhibitiug  provincial  airs  and  graces,  which  were  not 

thOM  of  Um  Queeosberrys  and  Lepels.    To  Johnson ,  Kow«Y«r, 
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"wlioee  pasBions  were  eirong^  whose  eyesight  was  too  ^reak  to 
oeruse  firom  nntuml  bloum,  aud  who  had  seldom  or  never  I 
same  room  %vith  a  woman  of  real  fasliion,  his  Titty,  as  be  ctllaj  Itf, 
the  most  beuutifiil,  jij^raceful,  and  aocomiiliHhed  of  her  aez.  Thu 
Admimtion  was  unfeigned  cannot  bo  doubted^  for  sfao  was  u  pov 
himself.  She  accepted,  with  a  readiness  which  did  her  littie  ho&asr, 
addresses  of  a  suitor  who  might  have  been  her  son."  MacaQltji 
on  to  tell  how  Jobnsoii  set  up  a  school.  After  a&solin^  that  J 
himself  was  unfit  for  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster,  he  adds :  *^  Xi 
tawdry,  painted  grandmother  whom  he  called  his  Titty  well  q 
make  provision  for  the  comfort  of  young  gentlemen.  DiTid 
who  was  one  of  the  pupils,  used,  many  years  later,  to  throw  ilv 
company  of  London  into  convulsions  of  laughter  by  tnimirtfig 
endearments  of  this  extraordinary  pair."  Some  pages  farther  a 
describing  Mrti.  John^n's  death,  he  says :  "  Many  people  hxd  lieM 
prised  to  sec  a  man  of  his  genius  and  learning  stooping  to  every 
and  den)*ing  himself  almost  every  comfort,  for  the  purpose 
a  silly,  afiected  old  woman  with  superfluities,  which  she 
but  little  gi*atitvide." 

ABsimiiug  for  the  moment   that  Mi-s.  Porter  -was  such  as 
describes  her  ;  assuming,  also,  that  Johnson  in  his  wooing  aod 
teen  j'eai's  of  liis  married  life  never  discovered  that  her  chi 
they  were,  were  due  to  art,  it  most  certainly  was  not  his 
was  at  fault,     It  is  stiunge  how  any  one  so  well  read  in  his 
Mocaulay  most  certainly  was,  could  have  maintained  that  J 
eyesight  was  too  weak  to  distmguish  ceruse  &om  natural  bloom, 
was,  no  doubt,  Kome  great  defect  in  Johnson's  sight.     Our  belief  il 
could  not  Ree  things  at  a  glance,  but  tliat  if  time  were 
could  distinguish  clearly  enough.     At  all  events,  when  hew« 
man,  and  in  gooil  health,  ho  could  tell  the  hour  by  the  towfl 
Lichfield.     Boswell  records  it  was  wonderful  how  aocurata  hia  d 
tion  of  visual  objects  was,  notwithstanding  his  imperfect  m 
to  a  habit  of  attention.     Moreover,  it  was  noticed  that  so  &r 
indifferent  to  the  appearance  and  the  dress  of  ladies,  he  was, 
ti-ary,  most  ol«enant.    "  The  ladies  with  whom  he  was  aoqnaial 
that  no   man  was   more  nicely  and  minutely  critical  in  th« 
of  female  dr-ess."     Miss  Burney  snys  just  the  same.     "It 
writes,  **  he  always  speaks  his  mind  concerning  the  dresaof 
all  ladies  who  are  here  {i.e.   at  Streatham)  obey  his  ioj 
plicitly,  and  alter  whatever  he  disapproves.     ,     ,     .     Notwii 
he  is  sometimes  .so  absent,  and  always  so  near-sighted,  he  scruWB* 
every  part  of  almost  everybody's  appearance.'*     In  another 
diary  she  writes:  "  I  believe  his  blindness  is  as  much  the  effect 
as  of  infirmity,  for  he  sees  wonderfully  at  times."     MadatQe  Pi 
mony  more  than  beai-s  this  out.     "Ko  accideuUtl  positaon  rf 
fthe  says,  '*  escaped  \u.ia,  ao  mce  -w^aVva  <jcN»:xs«^^cKk^«s:^fiQ  rijM*"* 
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propriety."     Sh«  telk  bow-  "  a  lady  whose  ftccompUshmenta 

tt«d  (Mrs.  Montagu,  we  believe),  came  to  our  house  one  daj 

with  diamoads,  feathers,  &c.,  and  he  did  not  seem  incliood  to 

ith  her  aa  uiiuaL    J  asked  him  why,  when  the  company  wiis  gone. 

her  hmd  looked  so  like  that  of  a  woman  who  i^owa  puppetA^* 

t,  *  and  hor  voice  ao  ooufirmed  Uie  fancy,  that  I  could  not  hear  her 

;  when  fthe  w«nra  a  large  cap  1  can  talk  to  her.'"     In  fact  tbero 

ervidenco  that  he  had  in  his  early  days  interfered  with  hie  wife  as 

aa  at  Streatham  he  interfered  with  Mis.  Thrale  and  her  guests. 

told  Mrs.  Thrale  "  that  iVIrs.  Johnson's  hair  wu<  eminently  beau- 

bloiulr,  likf  thut  of  u  Irtiby ;  but  thftt  she  fretted  about  the 

was  alwayn  deairou^i  to  dye  it  block,  which  he  very  judiciously 

htr  from  doing."     It  is  abundantly  clear  then  that,  if  Mrs. 

was  the  tawdry,  painted  grandmother  that  Maraulay  describes, 

I,  to  fiu*  aa  his  eymi^'lit  went,  would  not  long  have  )>oen  deceived 

If  he  wa^  biind,  it  whs  tho  blindnefls  of  a  lover. 

the  picture  that  Macaulay  draws  correct  1    Has  he  not  himself 

the  eoloitr  thickly,  nnd  added  ceruse  where,  perhaps,  there  was 

oertue  euougb  t     What  are  the  authorities  to  which  he  has  had 

None  of  Johnao&'s  biographers  had  ever  seen  the  lady.     All  the 

>DM,  therefore,   that  we   have   of  her  are   secondhand,  except^ 

a  few  passa^^  in  which  Johnson  himself  has  described  her. 

ii  koowD  of  her,  however,  is  oliietly  from  the  anecdotes  he  told 

',  and  from  the  accotiutK  given  of  her  Ui  the  various  biographers 

daoghter,  Mias  Porter,  by  Ganick,  Hector,  Hawkesworth,  blind 

ilUamA,  Mrs.  Desmuulius,  and  old  Mr.  lievett.     She  belonged  to 

toounty  Cimily.     In  the  register  of  her  birth  her  father  is  entered 

at  a  time,  too,  when  this  title  was  not  lightly  given.     Johnson 

Loae  describes  her  ns'*AntiquJi  Jannsiomm  gento  orta.** 

had  once  possessed  nearly  the  whole  lordship  of  Great  Peatling 

3,000  lucres),  in  Leioestershire.     Hhe  was  bom  in  February,  1 680. 

marned  a  mercer  at  Birmingham,  named  Porter.     When  John* 

ficquaintituce  her   Inislxinil  was  still  living.     lie  had  an 

r,  therefore,  of  studying  her  character  at  a  time  when  he  oould 

dlreamt  of  marrying  her.     Nor  in  all  likelihood  was  hia  judg* 

womrn  so  untrained  as  Maoiulay  Bays.     Likely  enough  he 

im  or  nevtir  been  in  the  same   room  with  a  woman  of  real 

Wn  m«y,  in  paMsing,  raiw  a  dotibt  whether  the  »on  of  a  country- 

who  had  inherited  from  lits  father  just  twenty  pounds,  and 

to  make  his  way  in   life,  would  have  been  guided  in  his  choice 

by  the  sight  even  of  hidf  a  sonro  of  women  of  fashion.     How- 

V     '  r  '•,.^1  years alwiij's  met  with  "a  kind 

I."    Among  liii^rriemiH  he  reckoned 

»r,  I>r.   tjwinten,  who  is  deaoribed  as  being  a  gentleman  of 

Ly ;  Mr*   Levi'tt,  ancjther  gentleman  of  fortune ;   Captain 

lather  of  the  great  actor;  Mr.  lloward,  a  \iroctur  vu. tJhft 
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Bodefliastical  Court ;  and  Mr.  Wolmeslej,  Use  registmr.  Mr.  Wt 
ley's  fiUher  had  boen  chancellor  of  the  diocese  and  member  for  tbi 
"In  most  of  tbeae  fazuUi(?6,"  writes  Boswell^  "  he  was  in  the  omnpiiBjrf 
ladies — particularly  at  Mr.  Walmesley's,  whose  wife  nsxA  aifctfln^Wv, 
daughters  of  a  horonet,  were  remarkable  for  good  breeding.**  Jobaam 
WAS  not  likely  ever  in  life  to  have  to  do  with  the  Queensbetryi  inl 
Lepols.  It  mattere<l  little  to  Kim,  therefore,  what  mi^ht  be  thdr 
and  grnces.  But  provincial  airs  and  grafles — the  airs  and  graces, 
to  say,  which  as  much  l)Gcanie  ladies  who  spent  their  whole  life  I 
country,  as  courtly  airs  and  graces  became  the  ladieeof  St.  James't 
surely  not  unknown  to  him. 

But  it  may  be  urged  we  are  making  the  case  still  worse.  If  JohnMD 
was  not  half  blind  ;  if  he  had  mixed  with  ladies  of  birtb  and  hrenhn^ 
how  great  must  the  infntnntion  have  been  which  led  him  to  niany  • 
tawdry,  painte<l  gramlmother !  We  must  6rst  ask  that  it  ^ball  besctd^d 
ftt  what  age  a  woman  who  has  no  grandchiJiiren  is  properly  calleil  i 
grandmother.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  forty-Rix  at  the  date  of  her  secooi 
marriage.  She  was  bom  in  Februaty  1689,  and  was  married  in  Joh 
1735.'  Her  case  is  certainly  somewhat  hard.  She  was  but  a  year 
the  age  oftheDuchessofOleveland,  when  that  famous  beauty  is 
by  Macaulay  ns  "  no  longer  young,  but  still  retaining  some  traoeBcf 
superb  and  voluptuous  loveliness  which  twenty  years  before  o^ 
the  hearts  of  all  men."  Does  the  widow  of  a  duke,  we  may  fairly 
become  a  grandmother  at  tlie  age  of  forty-six  as  well  as  the 
of  a  mercer?  Johnson  himself  was  on  hia  marriage  day  two  numi 
short  of  twenty-six.  The  difference  in  age  was  certainly  great  cnoi 
but  surely  not  so  great  as  to  justify  Macaulay's  rhetoric.  Nditb^r  »• 
true,  we  believe,  that  she  had  children  as  old  as  himRelf.  Thera  an 
two  children  of  whom  anything  certi^in  seems  to  bo  known.  Herds' 
Lucy  was  six  years  younger  than  Johnson.  *'  She  reverenced  him," 
Boswell,  **  and  he  had  a  parental  tendemess  for  her."  Lucy  had  a  bi 
who  became  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  He  was,  wo  believe,  morttJ 
two  years  her  janior,  and,  therefore,  eight  years  younger  than  Jol 

Doubtless  long  before  Mrs.  Johnson's  death   the  difference 
between  her  and  her  husband  had  become  far  more  strongly 
As  she  bad  jallen  away  in  looks,  so  had  he  improved*     Miss  Porter 
Boswell  that  "  when  Johnson  was  first  introduced  to  her  mother 


*  Thftt  she  was  marrioJ  in  17!*A,  luid  not  in  1736,  u  commonly  utatcd,  if  pranll 
apusage  in  Praj/en  and  Medita/iom,  pngo  310,  whero  Jofanaoii  rtuunli,  **Wt 
married  olmcMl  Mvonteon  yttin."    Bho  died  in  March  KfiS. 

•  In  tho  T^Btry  of  the  poriBh  churcii  of  liirmingliMn  U  mcordrd  tli»  l^rt** 
Jattui  Hcory  Porter,  son   of    Henry  Porter,  of  Ed^tuston,  ttu   JuntiATv  -9, 
(ni8nowstylo).     Tho  birth  of  ft  daaghter  is  recorded  on  Miuvh  21, 1707      *'' 
wo  bdtere.  bare  diod  l>5rore  Johnson's  nuuriogo,  for  no  mention  is  m»  " 

far  u  thin  rfgislrj  shows,  no  otln^  son  wns  born,     for  thi»  «xt7«fit  wc  ar*  m 
to  tho  kindacN  of  ihe  rector,  Canun  Wilkinson. 
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^HBlUM*  WAS  Tory  forbidding ;  he  was  then  le&n  and  lank,  bo  Ikat  his 
^BiHue  rtraeture  of  bonos  was  hidoously  striking  to  the  eye,  and  the 
'mmgm  of  the  icrofaU  were  doeply  vLuhle."  There  may  be  some  exaggera- 
ion  in  this  deeicrifttion;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  not  every  reason 
O  bc^evo  that  the  portmit  that  (larrick  has  drawn  of  the  wife  is  e<)nally 
kvoreharged  t  For  "  the  ordinary  spectators/'  of  whom  Macaulay  ^Titeft 
with  such  onngdcnce,  are  found,  bo  far  at  least  as  our  discovery  has 
dctanded,  to  be  Garrick,  and  no  one  but  Qarrick.  He  alone,  with  the 
UWptiop  of  Miss  Porter,  of  those  who  knew  Mrs.  Johnson  at  the  time 
fi  bar  marmge,  has  left  any  account  of  her  personal  appearance.  The 
that  he  draws  is  certaiidy  repulsive  enough.  "  Mr.  Oarrick 
■ibed  her  to  me,"  writes  Bosweil,  "  aa  very  fat,  with  a  bosom  of  more 
ordiiuiry  protuberance,  with  swelled  cheeks,  of  a  florid  red  produced 
tfaiek  painting,  and  increased  by  the  liberal  use  of  oordialH  ;  flaring  and 
in  her  dress,  and  affected  both  in  her  speech  and  her  general 
briHKviour.  I  have  seen  Garrick  exhibit  her,  by  his  exquisite  talent  of 
■wuiMij,  BO  as  to  excite  the  heartiest  bnrats  of  laughter ;  but  he  probably,  aa 
tfae  case  in  all  such  representations,  considerably  aggravated  the  picture." 
ic  Pioozi  says  that  "  Garrick  told  Mrs.  Thrale  that  she  was  a  little, 
I  puppet,  of  no  valueat  alK  and  <)uite  dif^uisod  with  aifect^ition,  full 
airs  of  rural  eli^fj^nnce  ;  and  he  made  out  some  comical  scones  by 
ling  her  in  a  dialo^e  he  pretended  to  have  overheard.  I  do  not 
irb«th«r  bo  meant  such  stuff  to  be  believed  or  no,  it  was  ao 
Macauky,  it  may  be  noticed,  has  combined  the  two  portraits. 
and  coju-seness  he  gets  from  Bos  well,  tlie  fthortnees  from 
Pioai.  Yet  "  a  little,  painted  prlppet"  and  "  a  short,  fat,  coarse 
do  not  aeem  to  be  well  applied  to  the  same  [)CTTon.  Be  that  as 
r,  it  is  worth  notice  that  there  is  nothing  that  fixes  the  date  of 
t's  dMoriptioo.  Is  ho  speaking  of  her  as  she  was  when  Johnson 
W,  or  as  she  was  after  many  years  of  married  life  I  The  chief 
thrown  by  Macaulay  on  Johnson  was  that  he  was  so  blinded 
&II  in  love  with  a  short,  fat,  coai'se  woman,  painted  half  on  inch 
tawdry,  painted  grandmother.  What  proof  have  wo  tliat  Mra, 
Porter,  the  widow  of  forty-six,  was  such  a  woman  t  It  may 
ba  duubted  whether  fiarrick's  descnptiou,  even  when  applied  to  her 
years,  is  not  a  gross  exaggeration.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
Ad4ed  a  wartiing,  which  Macanlay  should  srnrcely  have  so  totally 
"  As  Johnson,"  he  says,  "  kept  Garrick  much  in  awe  when 
it,  David,  when  his  liack  was  turned,  repaid  the  restraint  with 
of  him  and  his  Dulcinea,  which  should  be  read  with  great  abate- 
Mm.  Thrulo  eaw  a  picture  of  hrr  at  Lichfield,  which  was,  she 
pretty,  and  her  daoghter.  Miss  Lacy  Porter,  eaid  it  waa 
^Wbttlever  may  have  boon  her  appcanuxoe,  "the  lover,"  says 
ij,  "  continued  to  bo  under  the  illusions  of  the  wedding  day  till 
diod  la  her  sixty-fourth  year.  On  her  monument  he  pUood  an 
extolling  the  charms  of  her  person  and  of  ies  taaaxuBrs.**    'ftuV 
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may  not  a  pretty  woman,  who  outlives  her  prettiness,  be  fairly  dasM 
on  her  tombstone  us  /ormosa?  Would  it  have  been  wrong  OD^fl 
monumento  to  call  Marlborough  gallant  or  Swift  learned,  bociQK  fifl 
the  eyes  of  one  the  streams  of  dotage  flowed,  and  the  other  ezpiivT 
driveller  and  a  showl  Johnson  might  well  have  disoorered  that  hit  wift 
had  lost  her  charms^  for  all  that  the  epitaph  he  placed  over  bersl)o«!i 
Besides,  as  he  himself  said,  ''  in  lapidzuy  inscriptions  a  man  is  not  v^ 
oath." 

Ho  waa  not,  indeed^  the  man  to  form  romuitiG  notioDs,  no-toi 
in  every  goose  a  swan.     His  condnet  to  hia  wife  on  their  marm^i 
shows  clearly  enough  that  that  **  homely  wisdom,"  for  which 
praises  him,  had  by  no  means  deserted  him  oven  in  the  passioai 
**  She  had  road  the  old  romances,"  he  told  Boswell,  "  and  had  | 
her  head  tho  fantastical  notion  that  a  woman  of  spirit  ehoolJ 
lover  like  a  dog.     So,  sir,  at  fii-st  she  told  me  that  I  rode  too  fast,  i 
could  not  keep  up  with  me ;  and.  wlien  I  rode  a  little  slower,  abu] 
me,  and  complaine'd  that  I  lagged  1)ehind.     I  wag  not  to  be  voMi 
slave  of  caprice ;  and  I  resolved   to  begin  as  I  meant  to  eniL    Ii 
fow  pushed  on  briskly,  till  I  was  fiirly  out  of  her  sight,    llie 
between  two  hedges,  so  I  was  sure  she  could  not  miss  it; 
trived  that  she  should  soon  come  up  with  me.    When  she  did,  I  ob 
her  to  1)6  in  tears." 

More  than  twenty  years  after  his  wife's  death,  when,  on  %  ^1 
BirmiughaDi,   ho   had   mot   his   first   Invn,   Mrs.    Oareleas,  be 
Boswell,  who  had  accompanied  him,  "If  I  had  married  her  ft' 
have  been  as  happy  for  me."   The  following  conversation  then  !«■■* 

Soswell. — Pray,  eir,  do  you  not  supp^iea  that  thert^  aro  llfly  womM  tJi  thi 
with  aoy  one  of  whom  a  man  mnj  bo  as  buppy  as  with  any  oub  womao  ia 

Jokiu&n. — Ay,  sir;  fifty  thonsftod. 

JBojrweU. — Then,  lir,  yoix  are  not  of  opinion  with  sonw  who  imagint  tbRt 
jDon  and  certain  women  an  made  for  eiich  olber ;  aod  that  ihey  oaniMt  h« 
they  misa  their  coaaterparta? 

Johnson. —-To  be  sure  not,  sir.      I   boliere  mirring^s  would  ia  i^si^nl  ta^ 
happy,  and  often  moro  ao,  if  they  were  all  made*  by  the  Lord  Chaneeltor. 
considoration  of  tho  charaetor.<j  and  circnm^tancos,  witlioot  the  lurtici 
-choice  in  the  matter. 

If  we  should  set  aside  tho  great  dilTurence  in  their  ogea,  Mi^" 
son  would  seem  to  liave  hud  quuliiios  which  made  her  no 
companion  for  Johnson.     Boswell  says:  "She  must  have  badi' 
riority  of  underi^tanding  ami  talents,  as  she  certainly  inspired  hiB* 
mora  than  ordinary  passion."     She  could,  at  all  events,  uudec 
admire  liis  genius.     The  first  time  she  met  him  and  hoard  him 
said  to  her  daughter,  *'  This  is  the  most  sensible  man  that  I  ever 
my  life."     Miss  Williams,  who  knew  her  well,  and  who  was 
woman  of  great  intelligence,  saya  that "  she  had  a  good  au« 
and  great  sensibility,  but  was  inclined  to  be  eatirical."    JohMM 
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ThraJe  Uut  '*  liiB  wife  read  comedy  better  thun  anybody  hfi  eree 
;  in  imgedy  ahe  moathod  too  much."  In  a  passage  in  BoswoU  we 
ir©  proof  of  her  enjoyment  of  literature.  *'  Johnson/'  he  writes,  "  told 
with  hn  amUble  fondness,  a  little  pleasing  circnmBtanoe  relative  to 
work  (tite  liambkr).  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  whose  judgment  and  taste 
OOtkfidence,  said  to  him,  after  a  few  numbers  had  come  out, 
kt  very  well  of  you  before ;  but  I  did  not  imagine  you  could 
are  written  anything  erjual  to  this/  Distant  praise,  from  whatever 
(Mtttar,  is  not  so  delightful  as  that  of  ii  wife  whom  a  man  loves  and 
Could  Boawell,  we  may  with  80me  reason  ask,  have  written 
if  b<  bml  known  tbut  Johnson  8  wife  was  the  '*  silly,  adected  old 
of  Macaolay's  imaginHtionl  In  the  sermon  that  Johnson 
'rote  for  her  funeral,  and  which  ho  hud  hoped  his  friend  Br.  Taylor 
^oold  preadi,  we  have  proof  of  the  powers  of  her  mind.  However  much 
A  ai^bt  have  been  deceived  by  her  appoi&mnoe,  meet  certainly  he  could 
M  have  lived  with  her  for  nearly  soventoen  yean  without  forming  a 
^  eetamate  of  ber  mind.  In  a  funeml  sermon,  no  doubt,  as  in 
Ifidary  inscriptions,  a  man  is  not  upon  oath.  Nevertbelcsfi,  even  if  we 
^akm  oonsideimble  deduction  for  exags^ration,  them  is  much  that 
Naiatna  He  writes  of  her  as  one  '*  whom  many,  who  now  hear  mSt 
bvt  known,  and  whom  none,  who  were  capable  of  distinguishing  either 
Busral  or  intellectual  excellence,  could  know  without  esteem  or  tender- 
To  praise  tlie  extent  of  her  knowledge,  the  aonteneas  of  her  wit, 
of  her  judgment,  the  force  of  her  sr-ntimentAf  or  the  elegance 
«xpr«mion  would  ill  suit  with  tlie  occasion." 
kuhty  says  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Johnson's  admiration 
widow  wafi  unfct/^ed,  for  she  was  ba  poor  aa  himself.  This 
bt  about  her  \)o\kixty  it  is  not  easy  to  accept.  Boswell,  indeed, 
t^at  the  marriage  waa  a  very  imprudent  ttoheme,  both  on  account 
^  their  dijtfiarity  of  jrears  and  her  want  of  fortune.  Miss  Williams 
w  statofc  that  Mr.  Porter  h&d  died  insolvent ;  but  Miss  Williams  did 
Wkt  make  the  ita^uaiiitancc  of  the  Jolinsoua  till  many  years  after  their 
Nniage»  and  so  in  this  point  she  might  have  been  mistaken.  Hawkins 
^y%  titat  ahe  was  leA  "so  provided  for,  as  made  a  match  with  her 
in  Johnson's  dreumstancea  deairable.  .  .  .  Uer  fortune, 
ia  eoQJectured  to  liavc  been  about  eight  hundred  pounds,  placed 
a  jrtatD  of  affinenoe  to  whidi  liefore  he  hail  been  a  Htrang€>r."  It 
ill  to  believe  thai  she  bad  not  some  money.  Johnson  recordn,  in 
732,  that  bo  had  received  twt^nty  pounds,  being  all  tiutt  ho  had 
to  hup6  for  out  (if  his  father 'ft  o^ccts  previous  Xn  \\\n  mother's 
lie  had  since  tliat  time  earned  tive  gtiiiu*as  by  his  truiiKlalion  of 
Toyo^  /o  Ahywiinia.  He  liad,  moreover,  held  at  leant  oue  wtua- 
rAtf  tisbtv  in  the  gmmmar  school  of  Market  liosworth,  and  at  the 
bad  boon  a  kind  of  domestic  chaplain  to  the  patron  of  the 
'  •Dttion  be  recolUsctc<l  all  his  Uf<^  afterwarda  with  the 
M,  and  oven  a  degree  of  horror.     For  ux.  mouv\ia  kK  n^« 
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time  he  had  been  the  guest  of  his  old  schoolfellow-,  Hr.  Hector. 
1735  he  married,  and  either  that  year  or  the  next  he  hirtdiluy 
bousef  and  set  np  a  achool.  He  had  bat  three  pupib  aocor^  tt 
Bofiwell.  HawkinB  gives  him  a  few  more.  "His  numben,"  hi  wj^ 
"  at  no  time  exceetled  eight,  and  of  those  not  all  were  boarden."  AlW 
a  year  and  a  half  be  gave  up  school-keeping,  and  went  to  Londoa  "Bt 
had  a  little  money  when  he  came  to  town,"  says  Boswell.  Aj  U  Wi 
his  wife  at  Lichfield,  we  may  feel  sure  that  he  did  not  leave  her  »iti)«t 
making  some  provision  for  her.  Tbe  school  could  scarcely  havejaiiil 
expenses.  Certainly  it  could  nut  have  returned  him  the  outk^M^: 
furniture,  much  less  have  provided  him  with  any  surplus.  Itl^diSflMj 
to  886  how  the  newly  married  couple  lived  fur  almost  the  fir?tuf9; 
years  of  their  married  life,  unless  Mrs.  John^n  had  some  oiooff  ^{ 
her  own. 

Whether  Mrs.  Johnson  had  money  or  not,  we  know  not  whiljii* 
^cation  Macaulay  has  for  asserting :  "  Nor  was  the  tawdiy,  pftiutWim^ 
mother,  whom  he  called  his  Titty,  well  qualified  to  make  praviiiaj 
the  comfort  of  young  gentlemen."  It  was  not,  by  the  w»y,  Wift* 
Tetty,  that  Johnson  called  his  wifo.  Tetty,  aa  Bcswell  sars  lilcfi 
is  provincial^y  used  as  a  contraction  for  Elizabeth,  her  ChristiBii 
Macaulay,  apparently  in  confirmation  of  his  assertion,  then  toll** 
"Gan-ick  used  to  throw  the  beat  comjHiny  of  London  into  cod"M*| 
of  laughter  hy  mimicking  the  endearments  of  this  extraopdtBJtftl'*  ! 
OJarrick's  mimicry  no  more  proved  that  the  wife  was  not  weU  qi*"" 
to  make  provLsion  for  the  comfoil  of  young  gentlemen  thafl  "^'^jL 
husband  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  his  Dictionary.  ^ 
certainly  one  of  the  qualities  which  ai-e  commonly  tliought  taf^ 
marks  of  a  good  housewife.  '*  My  wife,"  said  Johnson  to  Mr* 
*'had  a  particular  reverence  for  cleanliness,  and  desired  the  I"**' 
neatness  in  her  dress  and  furniture,  as  many  ladies  do,  till  th^r 
troublesome  to  their  best  friends,  slaves  to  their  own  be80ini,«w' 
sigh  for  the  hour  of  sweeping  their  husbands  out  of  the  hou*"' 
ond  useless  lumber.  A  clean  fioor  is  no  comfortable,  she  wonW  •J*J 
times  by  way  of  twitting  ;  till  at  last  I  told  her  that  I  thought  «^ 
had  talk  enough  about  the  Jiovr  ;  we  would  now  have  a  touch  •* 
ceiling" 

It  is  certainly  surprising,  seeing  that  Mrs.  Johnson  lived  io  1^*7 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  thut  what  is  known  of  hex  is  reaWy  ^  "Jj 
Not  much,  however,  is  known  of  Johnson  during  this  same  pfli* 
of  his  biographei-s.  Sir  John  Hawkiu.<9,  had  made  his  acquainton*  ^  ^^ 
his  wife's  Ueiitb,  but  her  he  had  never  seen.     He  had  been  toW  "''-^  . 
Garrick,  Dr.  Hawke.Hworth,and  others  that  there  was  somcwiw*  t*"^ 
the  behaviour  of  them  both  ;  profound  rospect  on  his  part,  ww     jl 
of  an  antiquated  beauty  on  hei-s."     He  goes  on  to  say:  '^JohW*     | 
not  then  \>epn  u&oA  ^i  VVa  ^iotiv^wv^  Ci^  'women,  and  nothing  *■ 
conversation  reudcteA  \i\Tn.  \oA«T>sii\ft  «.\a»cL^  \Xife\ft.%  \\.  m^*^^^^ 
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thai  he  should  practi^  his  best  tn&nncr&  to  one,  whom,  &s  she 
deaosoded  from  an  nndont  family,  and  had  brought  htm  a  fortune, 
ba  tkcmght  hu  BtipGrior."  Out  of  Hawkins's  simple  statement  that 
IchiMwn  had  not  been  used  to  the  company  of  women,  have,  perhaps, 
"  tho  woman  of  peal  faidiion  "  of  Macaulny.  •'  the  Queensberrys 
LepelB.**  Hawklnii's  expUnation  of  any  part  of  Johnson's  conduct 
►rtb  nothing.  That  *'  morit  nnclubublo  man"  who^  aa  Johnson  him- 
'■ud,  was  penurious  and  mean,  and  had  a  degree  of  brutality  and  a 
Ivaey  to  saragoness  that  could  not  e&sily  bo  defended,  was  utterly 
tnfit  Co  unden^tand  the  chariLcter  of  a  great  man.  His  statements  of 
hcti)  however,  may  perimps  be  generally  accepted,  if  they  are  nut  im- 
nnobabld  in  themselves,  and  if  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  In 
lh#  prracnt  case  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  has  correctly  reported 
and  Hawkesworth  bad  told  him. 
la  dosing  years  uf  M>b.  Johnson's  life  wo  know  next  to  nothing, 
last  JiamblfTf'*  eays  Macaolay,  "  was  written  in  a  sad  and  gloomy 
Kn.  Johnson  hud  been  given  over  by  the  physicians.  Three 
later  she  died.  She  left  her  husbiind  almost  brokenhearted." 
thao  Macaulay  adds,  in  a  paftaage  that  we  Irnve  already  quoted : 
tjT  people  bad  been  surprised  to  see  a  man  of  his  genius  and 
kg  stooping  to  every  drudgery,  and  denying  himself  almofit  every 
fort,  fur  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  silly,  aflected  old  women  with 
loitim,  which  she  accepted  with  but  little  gnititude."  Who  are 
many  people  of  whom  Macauby  iipeaks  we  are  not  able  to  say.  We 
bat  one  authority  for  the  statement.  **  I  liave  been  told  by  Mrs. 
loalins,"  writes  Boawell,  "  who,  before  her  marriage,  lived  for  some 
with  Mrs.  Johnson  at  Hampatead,  that  she  indulged  herself  in 
ttry  air  and  nice  living  at  an  unsuitable  expense,  while  her  husband 
drudging  ia  the  fmoke  of  London."  This  may  be  the  case,  but  the 
*aoe  of  Mn,  Desmoulins  against  another  woman  should  be  rvwived 
million.  That  she  woa  a  good  hater  is  very  clear  from  more  than 
lof  Johiuion's  leiterSi  Old  Mr.  Levett  had  uh^)  known  Mrs.  Jolm- 
but  only  in  her  l&ter  yean.  *'  The  intelligence  I  gained  of  her  from 
,**  writes  Madame  Fiozzi,  "  was  only  i)eqjetual  illness  and  perpetual 
That  she  had  suffered  long  and  suilerod  imtiently  is  shown  by 
's  sermon«  "  She  jmssed,"  he  wrote,  *'  through  many  months  of 
r,  wcaknesB,  and  decay,  without  a  single  murmur  of  impatieuoe, 
^flftencKpreased  her  adoration  of  that  mercy  which  granted  her  lio 
Uime  for  recollection  and  penitence." 
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TftE   BiirmpRn   nro   in  dangi?r  of  /getting   a   ba<1  nn.1110  from   the 
that  vhenever  Burma  is  spoken  of  thft  orditlary  ^nsrli^b   mind  fo 
with  calls  up  a  vision  of  Theebau  and  bis  massacres,  or  of  the 
pxilotifi  marhination»i  and  endless  bickerings  of  the  Kinwoon  Mil 
and   the  rest  of  the   ministry.     But   if   it   can   once   bo  shown 
Theebaa,  though  the  moat  prominent,  Is  far  indeed  from  being  a 
BnrmiLn,  and  tliat  the  dcliglit  of  the  Burmese  ministers  in  chicai 
and  scheming  is  not  by  any  means  a  national  tmit,  th<?n  the*  b< 
which  Theebau  hns  perpcti*ttto<l  wi\\  have  done  g<>od  service  in 
£aropcan  attention  to  one  of  the  most  loveable  nutious  in  the  east, 
one  which  hafi  been  hitherto  but  little  known.     It  is  reully  not  lubg 
since  the  BritL<ih  public  hns  found  out  where  Burma  ik.     A  ft^^ 
ago  a  young  civilian,  home  on  leave,  mentioned,  at  a  dinner-par  1 
he  had  come  from  Burma.      "Ah!  B\irma.      Yes?"  said  om 
"I  had  a  nephew  who  was  in  Burma,  only  he  always  nset!  to  call] 
Bermuda."     "We  are  far  from  meaning  to  Hssftt  that  the  latt 
member  of  Parliament  is  by  any  means  t-o  be  ttiken  11s  a  specimen  nftl 
average  British   intelligence  or  infonnation,   but  this   indi%*iiliittl 
very  little  worse  than   his  neighlxinrs  in   this   particulii-  ca*^. 
general    idea   used   to   be  that   Burma   was   "  somewhere  in  Indifcj 
When   Canon   Titcomb   received   his  D.D.  degret?   at   Canihridg^i 
appointment  to  the  Bishopric  of  Rvangoou,  the  I*ublic  Orator 
Burma  as  lying  intinw   fJrieutatiit  «aw,  which  may  b©  taken 
classical  rendering  of  the  expression  "  somewhere  in  India."    IV  ft' 
would  not  l>e  so  far  wrong,  if  it  did  not  convoy  the  idm  that 
some  connection  between  India  and  Burma  fui-ther  than  miTO 
and   sulK>rdination    to   the   generiJ    Indian   Oovenimeut,   than 
nothing  can  be  moi-e  mLslcading.     Ai)aj't  from  the  sufficiently  bn* 
fiurt  that  the  natives  of  India  and  Burma  belong  to  entirely 
stocks  of  tlie  human   race,  there  is  i[i  atldition  a  complete  div< 
temperament   as   well   as   in   ntanners   and    customs.     You 
verj'  few  Englishmen  wlio  liavo  not  got  an  instinctive  aversion  tf^ 
ordin&ry  native   of  India,   the   Madraai   or    Bengali,     Thi*y   hsv* 
sneaking,  faM*nLng  way  about  them  which  almost  involnntArily 
contem])t  and  disgust,  and  their  talk  Ls  ever  of  rnjK^es,  annus, 
The  Burman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  universal  favourite,  well 
equally  by  the  freshest  griff,  t^n  days  landed,  and  by  the  oldeet  Aj' 
Burman,  who  has  spent  the  liest  years  of  his  life  in  thr  -  -■ 
yet,  if  you  want  a  detV  to  do  Yc>\xt  ■«<«:>.>  w  9i  servant  1 
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iteis  the  IflAt  man  you  wouM  engage.  Yon  would  take  on  a 
ISrm  Benguli  Baboo»  or  a  serWlo  abject  MiMii-a.M  HAmFisaDimy. 
I  hm  the  great  fault  of  the  BurmauH  and  the  failing  wbiuh  it'ill 
t  tilem  from  ever  taiuDg  a  prominoiit  place  even  among  Kastom 
»  They  liav«  no  capacity  for  suKtnined  work.  In  iutellectoal 
f  tbey  are  probably  gnperior  to  the  plodding  Mndrasi,  but  they 
r  lack  perseverance.  In  the  schools  of  Bui-ma  whei-e  the  two 
ningle  together,  the  Bunniin  usually  beats  his  more  SAvartliy 
itor,  and  evf  n  ^fij^  the  iK'tt^M*  of  the  hulf-brt*ods,  but  when  it  rtmies 
•cal  work  t)f  lift*  lit'  drojis  Itehind,  pumped  out.  Al>lul  Mnhome-d, 
rrepreartible  Celestial,  Ah  Gwaa,  gete  to  ha  head  of  the  clerks  tti 

,  while  Aloung  Hfto  Is  thinking  of  applying  for  a  new  situation 
aauio  t^ruiK  an  he  got  when  he  Gust  left  school.  Thi^t  want  of 
,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  ia  futAl,  iind  seems  inoradicablo.  It  is  the 
be  t^gretttnl  becaoite  most  Englishmen  ctin,  and  do,  make 
um.9  of  the  Burmese,  which  is  jioiisible  with  but  very  few  nativea 
If  you   Bwear  at  a  Biirmaa  ur  speak  haiDbly  to  liim,  ho  will 

rfcctly  i-espectfully   U^  you  and  moke  no  answer,  but  he  will 

hi.H  things  and  bo  oflf  fui-thwith,  ^bilo  bii»  |>ride  will  hinder  hisn 
riding  iiny   Uick  pay  that  uitiy  h&  due  to  him.     A  l^In/lrasii 

rODjfly  abutMxl.  wovdd  simply  cull  you  hih  fathei-,  and  hi8  mother, 

•  ft^iidt-T  of  tt)>>  |x>or  and  eintome  of  wisdom,  and  would 

•  unt  of  you  in  thv  Uiuuir  acoounts.     A  Burmiin  wiU 
!y  anrvc  ns  a  Uwly  wi-vant,  and  when  he  does,  must  be  trnttod 

a  friend  tlian  anything  elBe.  If  be  Hkea  you,  he  will  do  all  your 
d  stack  to  you  thrnugh  thick  and  thin,  but  he  will  not  endure 
»  a  simplt^  "  boy."  In  therso  r£«jK*ct«  the  Bunuan  com- 
Tonmbly  with  tfie  black  Aryan  ;  in  all  elhio  ho  is  his  supeinor. 
e  wiUk  to  ta^te  for  oomi^arisonA  haH  called  the  Burmofte  **  the 
thtf  £aft."  In  their  love  of  fun  and  rollicking  they  cvrtoinly 
the  finest  peasantry  in  the  world.  A  Burman  is  always  ready 
e  a  jokf',  .and  not  unsfldom  is  iible  to  (»p  it,  wliilc  nothing  ifi 
kable  abuut  thu  uativtv  of  Indiii  aa  their  utter  inca}»aoity 
rcciato  wit  or  to  rrcngniae  humour  that  is  not  of  the  broadrat. 
ikritiea  of  M>uud  in  a  t^nic  language  like  the  Bur- 
▼•  •buttdant  opportunity  for  pluys  on  worda,  and  they  are 
very  free  in  the  uiw  of  the  '*  Uinia  of  all  wit,"  and  over7 
piece  aboun<l»  in  pums  and  plays  on  words,  A  native  of 
H  Ihw  alien  been  noticed,  cuunot  rooogniae  the  pbotograplia  or 
of  pUusen  or  people  be  known  wrll,  ami  the  more  illit4'rate 
A  picture  u]mide  down,  and  look  at  it  sidoways,  and  eoc- 
e  Iiecky  in  vain  attcutpth  to  tiod  out  what  it  means.  A 
on  tfae  contrary,  not  uuly  delight«t  in  picturce  and  quickly 
likeneme8f  but  haa  ordinarily  himsolf  a  very  fair  power  of 
vhUe  even  now  the  Mandalny  and  Hcnxadah  wood  and  ivory 
have  a  wide  repntAtion  and  will  doubtleM  Bocm  \wG(n&«\MMj«c 
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knowTi,  AS  thpy  oertAinly  deeerro  to  b?,   for  bold,  rnwgh 
power.    But  it  is  most  perhnps  in  a  nstuml  poli^nhed  mntuier  io 
Burmese  excel  all  otliur  Oriental  OAlioos.     PdrbA{)«  thero  is  no  peoplt  b 
the   world   which   is   as  a  whole  »o  thoroughly  gentlazzumlike  w  ihi 
Burmese.     A  man  coming  from  India,  and  uocustomed  to  the  sUriih 
crawling  manner  of  the  people  there,  is  equally  astonished  and  plMJ«d 
¥rith   the   respectful   yet   ^elf  respecting   dem«&nour   of    the   Bunocv. 
Their  manner  seems  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  Eurn^mni 
but  at  the  fiame  time  gently  to  as8ei*t  tltat  they  tbemselvMi  oiv  t    ' 
wortljy  of  the  courtesy  which  they  are  so  willing  U>  accord.     Nfir  ■■ 
coarteou.suees  voniined  to  tlie  people  of  the  large  towns,  who  neoeeaknlr 
frequently   come   across   Knglitdunen.     You    may    rido    into   ■   restuto 
vUlage  in  the  jungle,  where,  perhapH,  there  never  has  been  a  white  mio 
before,  unless,  may  be,  an  assistant  rommispuoner  out  on  distTict  work, 
or  on  inspector  of  police  on  the  look-out  for  a  criuiiDal.     You  ure*!! 
splashed  with  mud  from  n  rido  through  jungle  paths,  your  clothes  raggti 
with  the  attockf;  of  wait-a-bit  tliorns,  and  yotir  general  appoarance  would 
not  be  suggesti\*e  of  reepoct  to  the  inhabitnntA  of  an  E?iglifih  luunH 
Your  men  with  the  proWsions  and  change  of  clothes  >uive  not  artiwl 
yet,  and    there   is  nothing  to  show  tliut  you  ore  not  h  simple  Iaifr> 
Ko  matter;  the  Burman  only  sees  that  you  are  tired  and  thirsty,   tiv 
man  tjike.s  your  ix)ny  if  you  have  one,  and  rulM  it  down  and  gives  it 
feed  ;  another  leads  you  off  to  his  house  and  pixxUices  a  diair  or  a 
for  you  to  sit  on,  while  he  gets  a  cocoa-nut  opene<l,  or  borrows  a  liotlli* 
J/rt/f  A>io  Wan  (McEwen's  Beer)  for  your  delectation.     Not  uDtili 
hare  refreshed  yourself  does  he  ask  where  yon  come  from  and 
your  business  is.     By  this  time  the  head  man  of  the  village  hna  bv«7<l 
the  stniiiger's  arrival,  and  comes  along  to  pay  his  x^espects  and 
that  you  should  make  use  of  hia  house,  and  in  the  evening  htf  pro 
geta  up  a  Pv>aiy  a  dramatic  play  or  concert,  in  your  honour.    "H 
none  of  the  storing  and  crowding  roimd  to  see  the  unexpected 
which  would  be  sure  to  await  you  in  an  Knglish  country  town, 
Burmatifi  have  an  instinctive  f(«ling  timt  it  is  unpleasant  to 
not  only  keep  away  themselves,  but  prevent  the  children  from 
to  gape.     While  you  eat,  the  master  of  the  hou^^e  himself  will 
readineBs  and  get  you  anything  you  may  want,  while  tlie  other  meniL:^-^ 
the  household  go  out*iide  bo  that  you  may  be  entirely  at  your  eaaa.       — -* 
perfect  freedom  of  the  women,  and  the  unconstrained  way  in  w 
answer  your  questions  and  oak  others  of  you,  is  particularly  ploaaaoi 
Englishman  and  very  different  fr-oin  the  stato  of  affiun  vhirh  you 
find  in  Tndia.     No  Eaatcrn  nation  gives  its  women  such  perfect  frt*''  -^' 
as  the  Burmese.    The  Burmese  matron  is  virtual  niistresa  of  the  hxv 
docs  not  permit  male  interference  in  domestic  matters ;  while,  to 
the  similarity  with  Occidental  nations,  a  henpecked   husWnd  » 
any  means  nnknown.     One  of  the  most  remiu  1      ' 
is  the  petfect  eqxmUty  ai  «1\  cWteeK.    They  lu  <    , 
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with  which  all  rnrks  mingU?  together  and  talk  with  one 

vitboitt  any  markod  distinction  in  rcgniil  to  difference  of  rank 

lib.    One  oaiue  of  this  in  that  there  are  no  regular  working 

A  Barman  will  te\\  you  that  there  are  three  "castes  "  among  his 

\en,  A-mij<it,  A -lop,  and  A-yojy^  meaning  respectively  the  gentry, 

class,  and  the  working  men,  but  the  distinction  is  purely 

',  and   never  openly   recognised.     Xoliody  works  I'egularly, 

then  a  man  will  get  a  job  at  building  a  houae  or  some  other 

work,  or  will   hire  himself  out  in  the  paddy  tteosou,  but,  as 

gets  his  first  jmy,  he  throws  the  busineiss  up,  and  is  a^  good  a 

any  of  them. 

is  aoct  astonishing  how  6ome  of  them  live.     There  are  men  who 

done  a  stroke  of  work  in  their  live«,  and  yet  tht'v  go  al>out 

and  are  as  well  set  up  as  if  they  hod  a  fixed  income.     Such  a 

a  starving  man  is  unknown  in  the  countr)'.     Chanty  xa  a  lead- 

10  of  tho  Buddhist  faith,  and  jtoople  arc  generous  to  a  fault.  If 

cannot  get  dinner  nnywhere  else,  he  has  only  to  turn  into  the 

ttery,  and  he  will  have  enough  and  to  spare,  and  not  a  ques- 

a  penny  will  be  asked.     Deserters  from  British  regiments^  and 

who  have  left  their  ships,  and  the  miHcellaneous  class  of  loafing 

Is  who  are  a  disgrace  to  the  Biitiah  name  in  the  Kast,  are 

in  want  of  a  meal  in  tho  smallest  Burmese  village,  and  mi(;ht  stay 

I,  without  ever  boing  asked  to  do  a  hand's  turn  for  their  main- 

M  long  as  they  do  not  get  drunk  and  uproarious,  which,  as  a 

fiict,  they  always  do.     Nevertheless,  however  l}udly  his  prcde- 

bave  conducted  himself,  the  loafer  ulwaj-s  meets  with  unfail- 

e^'en  though  lie  asks  for  money,  as  Komo  of  them,  lost  to 

decency,  are  nut  ashamed  to  do.     But  money  very  few  Bur- 

hava.     When  a  man  makes  a   haul   with  a  lucky  contract,  ur 

paddy  speculation,  he  forthwith  gets  rid  of  his  fortune.     If  it 

sum,  he  pmliably  builds  a  pagoda,  or  a  zai/ni,  nr  tazouTt^,  a 

■bottle,  ur  an  imn^'ivhouso.     Or  if  he  cannot  aspire  to  gaining  M 

mnrit  towards  a  future  existence,  he  gets  an  image  of  brass,  or 

^  and  dedicates  it  with  much  solemnity  and  extensive  feasting,  or 

liscuous  alms,  and  announces  it  all  over  the  country  side, 

inoe  disposing  of  what  coin  may  remain  by  engaging  a  troop 

and  giving  a  Pwai.    Then  ho  is  penniless  and  happy  again.    It 

of  thing  which  promotes  the  friendly  intercourse  between  all 

and  obliterates  class  distinctions.     They  have  entirely  avoided 

of  Adnm,  and  pcout  the  necesr.ity  of  earning  bread  with  the 

th<nr  brow.     Wlint  puzyJen  them  most  is  tho  Cftnsi deration  how 

get  tlM  greatest  ]>os«ible  amount  of  enjoyment  with  the  least 

trouble.     They  can  always  muflt<*r  a  good  dress.     Even  those 

ibis  people  who  never  do  auythui^,  c<ome  to  you  iu  a  fine  lilk 

nati'  'coat-liko  waistc'loth,  and  assure  you,  with  wuo- 

,  lire  in  the  most  heartrending  depths  of  \iQv«xt>f « 
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They   du  not  (iak  for  money.     1   never  saw   a  Bonueso  bcggVf  eieiffl 
the  poor  lepers  on  the  Fia^^a  steps.     Tliear  &ole  object  in  ooming  mta^ 
to  )jo  to  relievo  their  fei'Ungs  and  exeut»o  their  hudnoes  to  tiiaiURl'n& 
Yon  get  them  a.  clerkship^  perhnpfi,  and  they  keqi  it  for  a  Ibrtaight,  flul 
then  resign,  from  sheer  UitUeamesa,  and  commence  the  oM  buGiaeaiaitr 
Again.      Alt   the   same,    Uiey  are   alwaya    in   the    most   perfect  gool 
linmour,  and  retidy  U>  take  part  in  any  fun  tliat  is  going.     Some  ytnn 
ago  there  wns  a  gi'eat  fire  iu   Mandulay,  M-hich  burnt  down  a  Ur;g» 
suburb.     Some  of  the  bumt-out  families  came,  weeping  and  luirenltiii^ 
to  the  Kesidency  Chaplain,  to  tell  of  their  misfortune.     He  promtced  to 
do  what  he  could  for  them,  and  the  same  evening  went  alou;;.' 
where  they  were  going  to  put  up  for  the  night.     To  his  ae^toniiihin 
found  the  entire  bumt-out  population  assembled  togetber.  looking  ol*  I 
play  which  whs  being  performed  on  a  stage,  rigged  up  hastily  am'  :  .* 
charred  posts  of  the  houses,  and  greeting  the  jokes  of  the  Loo-  \ 
oluwn  of  the  piece,  with  as  hearty  laughter  aa  if  nothing  whatevtir  lial  J 
happened.     The  case  waa  about  as  good  an  example  of  Burmeee  wukhuv  I 
atux  aa  coizld  well  be  found,  and  the  reverend  gentleman  theno/Ur  I 
looked  upon  misery  as  a  thing  non-existent  among  the  Burmtf>-.    hi   I 
Ujiper  Burma  the  people  aiv  much  more  cowed  than  those  umltu-in?  J 
rule,  and  lu^  eutiroly  without  the  oomforts  and  luxuries  which  uuiio^^h 
jeots  have  come  to  regard  as  necessiUes ;  but  still   they  shov  a  tioi^| 
frout,  and  e^joy  tbemaelveB  to  the  utmost  of  tlieir  means.    Odo  Uia^f 
they  are  most  particular  about,  and  that  is  that  nobody  goes  out  wilixN^H 
liis  follower.     The  pooi-est  man  has  somebody  to  follow  him,  if  it  iiuot^H 
somebody  else's  little  boy.     He  may  not  have  a  silk  pulaot,  will  <^^H 
tainly  not,  rather,  for  the  sumptuary  laws  in  the  I'oyal  city  are  excm^^B 
ingly  strict ;  but  he  would  rather  remain  at  home  and  starve  thab  °^^B 
have  somebody  to  carry  his  cheruts  after  him.  ^H 

The  Burmeee  are  an  exceedingly  superstitious  people,  and  helie^l^H 
good  and  evil  spii-ite,  and  omens  of  all  kinds,  with  a  tenacity  thftt  &^H 
even  conversion  to  Christianity  will  eradicate.  One  of  the  most  caiv^^B 
is  the  belief  that,  according  to  tlu)  day  of  the  week  on  which  a  nuo^H 
bom,  so  will  his  character  be.  Thus  f>eo]>le  born  on  Monday  are  jeilci^H 
on  Tuesday,  honest ;  Wednesday,  ((uick-tempex'ed,  bub  soon  calm  a^'^^| 
Thursday,  mild;  Friday,  talkative;  Saturday,  hot-tempered  and  ■i^^'^l 
relsome  ;  while  Sunday's  children  will  be  parsimonious.  The  mHtterl^^ 
rendei^ed  all  the  more  serious,  because  a  man  gets  his  name  fixnn  tho  o^^l 
he  was  born  on,  without  any  roference  to  liis  father's  apiiellation.  "^^ 
may  change  his  uame  as  much  as  he  likes,  as  long  as  he  does  not  ddflfl^H 
the  iiiitial  letter  of  the  essontiaJ  portion.  The  lettera  of  tho  a^I'li^'^H 
are  ap])ortioned  out  to  the  days  of  the  week  iu  the  foUowiiig  niu^^| 
rhyme :—  ^H 

KA,    KOa,   GA,   GHA,  KQA,  TAMKLA,  ^B 

B  TSA,   nrSA,  EA,    ZHA.   XYA,   AIXOA,  ^^^| 

^Rr  TA,  UTA,  DA^  UUA,  MA,   SoDDiiAlll.  ^^^| 
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^^^^^KWBw^  Q^A,  HA,  Bill,  UA,  KVATHABADAT, 
^^^^pS^^  *<%A,  YA  (ra),  wa,  la,  THA,  TITOIKKYA, 
^^^V  tlA,   ni^  BAXAY, 

^^^  A,  TASlN**aAXOAY. 

TbAl  is  to  wiy,  ckildren  born  on  Monday  biive  the  imtlAl  letter  of 
iif  tukmcs,  K,  KK,  G,  GR,  or  kg;  #.y,  M^ing,   Gnway,  Khine ;  t.e. 
kir.  SUvci  Sprig." 
''  TliatB  oti  Tui'sdny  hnve  the  cTinioe  of  ts  (aounded  olmoet  exactly  like 

BTB»  z,  ziif  and  NY;  cy.  MouvAf,  T»an^  Nyoon;  a.^.  "Mr.  Bifyond 

Wtnlnubdny's  diilflren  have  a  double  wt  of  leticrs,  eacb  sinjarlp  sound 
ttu^  two  letters  to  represent  it  :  t,  ht,  d,  hd^  nnd  x ;  r.^.  jt/iouti^, 
Bj!/too  ;  \,f.  "  Mr.  Like  Hw  Father." 

Tlrar^Uy   has  the  labials  v,  np,  b,  rb,  and  M ;  e.g.  Mou^g^  Hpo, 
yah;  i.«.  *'  Mr.  Cnuidfathcr  Emerald." 

Friday  m  the  last  that  hoa  fivH  letters  :  Y  in  two  forms  (one  sounded 
Vy  the  Antkanciie  antl  in  Pali),  w,  l,  and  th  ;  fj^.  Mouiig^  Shwoy^ 
W»  ;  U,  *'  Mr.  Uol.len  TnUion." 

lav  boa  two  iKters  H,  and  the  "  great"  L  ;  f.g,  Afoung,  ffpo, 
Ac.  Gmndf&ther  Pretty." 

ly  ts  as  paniiinonioua  in  its  letters  oa  it  is  in  ilie  character  of 

'      u  on  it.     A  ifl  the  only  letter  aa»jni«d  to  it,  but  the  vom- 

.'-  fymbol   of  any  other  vowel  changes  it  to  the  souiid  of 

lat  vowtd ;    f.g,   Moungj  Ohn,  **  Mr.  Cocoa  Kut ; "  Moung^  Skvyxy, 

itt,  -  Mr.  iMihlm,  Needle." 

Kot  only  has  ercry  day  gut  itd  pro|>er  lettent,  but  eocib  day  hoii  alisn 
^biicalar  aoiuiaJ  amij^ned  to  nymbuliae  it,  and  candlns  are  mode  in  the 
^B  oi  Uiesf^  animalB,  to  be  offered  at  the  Pu^^a  by  the  pious.  Monday 
iiwyti-jMinted  by  a  ti^r ;  Tuesday,  by  a  lion  ;  Wodncflday,  by  an  elepliant 
irhh  tTMk.M) ;  Thursday,  by  a  rat ;  Friday,  by  a  guinea^pi^' ;  Hatnrday, 
7  h  drnj^n  ;  Snndiiy.  by  ibe  kalon — a  Esbulnus  half-boaAt  half-bird, 
■Htftiigone  of  th«i  tnrmres  of  Afount  Meero.  From  six  in  the  moruin^ 
m  imtm  on  fiaturday  in  counted  a  special  day,  called  YahUj  and  in  repre- 
iMtol  b^  a  Ifring^  or  iuaklcBsi  elepjmnt.  Tlie  better  eUsa  of  Kurmana, 
lb«e  whom  tliuy  themselvea  would  call  A-mi/tU^  are  very  particular  that 
^ft  boy  lias  two  names,  tho  initial  loiter  of  each  shouM  be  fn>ni  the  Name 
fcsi,  s«  (Jnusiiff  Khine.  Ilpo  or  Shvag  may  be  ap|>lied  to  auy  one,  tho 
Mtor  aatiie  Ix'ing  more  p&pi'oially  a  tenn  of  affieotiou.  Mouth/  inmply 
MVM  Mister;  Mou-ng  Shwm/  Than  might  call  himself  indifferently 
KtMi^  T%An,  lipo  Than,  BtiU  Than,  or  Shway  TJ^an,  or  might  add 
KMa^loany  one  of  th«se  names.  A  liunuau  uiruJiUy  chopn  aU»iit  bis 
**%•  a  f^ood  dnn]  during  his  life.  Ho  may  b^n  by  b«t]ng  called 
'^^STttJoy,  GneJi,  liteniUy,  *'  the  wee  little  mao."  When  he  gets  a  littl« 
^^  lie  prDbnhly  geU  cnllrd  LoogaJny^  Oym  ;  i.t.  **  tlie  big  littls  man." 
ke  begins  to  tliink  uf  bi'^  appeanmoe,  and  look  aftf-r  the 
fSln^f  oommmoo  that  sort  of  ihia^  vary  «arly  in  Bunuxb — \ua 
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probckbly  calls  bimaelf  JIpo  Lo4igalay^  or  Moung  Loi^nlay,  *'  Mr.  liuld 
mttn,"  or  "  Mr.  Boy."  Finally,  when  he  rcaciies  tbirty-ti%-e  or  forty,  k»l 
eitlier  re-adopts  the  original  Gneh,  and  ce}\s  biniself  Oo,  (w'mh  :  ia  "Oli! 
Wee/'  or  *•  Small ;  "  or  Oo.  TAxx^alay,  *'  Old  Boy."  Bteidfts  thp»,  tiuw 
are  any  number  of  forms  which  might  bo  addod  ;  indeed,  t2»e  peKtlik 
arrangemenU  of  any  given  Biirman  name  would  make  a  &ir  com  ta 
PormutatiouB  and  OombinatiunR.  The  women's  names  are  gorermed  ^ 
the  name  laws  as  to  the  day  of  the  week  ;  ond.  with  the  exorfition  of 
the  BubetitutioD  of  Ma  for  Monng,  are  the  same  ils  the  men'ti.  Tltef 
are  particularly  fond  of  offering  up  little  Xan^  Ta,  Gohn^  or  piayerAap 
&t  the  Pagoda,  with  curious  aspimtionfi  written  on  them.  Ose  sst^ 
"  By  the  merit  of  this  paper  Wednesday's  children  will  become  stron<r;' 
another,  "  Thift  paper  i>;  an  offering  for  people  bom  on  any  day  of  tl» 
week  from  Sunday  to  Saturday  ;  "  another  equally  phiLvntbropic  persm, 
or  perhaps,  as  being  the  parent  of  a  large  family,  simply  writer  «3owi, 
the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week.  Another  flag,  written  by  km 
exclusive  individual,  as^rta  that  "  By  means  of  this  paper  the  ofi^M 
will  be  blessed  by  spirits  and  men ; "  and  so  on  through  a  rarietr  ■ 
hopes  and  fears.  m 

The  marriage  tie  is  very  loose  among  them.  Eating  ont  of  the  ad 
dish  is  sufficient  to  solemnise  the  thing,  and  the  parties  can  sepantsM 
any  time  by  mutual  consent,  and  may  contract  fresh  alliances  as  seoov^ 
they  please.  And  so  it  comes  that  a  boy  may  have  qaite  a  lot  of  fitka  J 
and  mothers  all  alive  at  once,  and  addressing  him  as  son,  peHectM 
amicably  and  without  inspiring  any  sense  of  awkwardness  or  uiipU«aufl 
OOKS  in  the  youth.  NotwithM&nding  this  looseness  of  the  marring  ofl 
divorces,  or  separations  rather,  are  far  from  being  so  common  n^  ti4V 
be  eacpected.  The  Burmese  aro exceedingly  kind  to  their  wives;  iDd«d 
the  warmth  of  family  affection  is  one  of  the  best  traits  of  the  pv^f^V 
Polygamy  is  not  common,  except  among  the  rich ;  and  there  is  alnM 
one  who  is  regarded  as  tbe  I'eal  wife,  usually  the  one  selected  by  llH 
man's  parents  for  him.  Notwithstanding  the  difimal  character  of  tlxfl 
religion,  the  Burmese  are  the  most  light-hearted  people  in  the  worlJ,  >V 
except  during  the  Wa — the  three  months  of  Lent — feasts  and  plays  i*^ 
constantly  going  on,  and  are  attended  by  everybody,  to  the  utter  '^J^ 
regard  of  buainees.  The  plays  usually  begin  shortly  after  dark,  aud ^  J 
on  till  four  or  five  the  following  morning.  The  pcrformanoea  an  mm 
free,  some  rich  man,  or  the  neighbourhood,  paying  the  actorB,  andjH 
epeotators  bring  their  mats  along  and  sit  and  amoko,  and  lall  aalai^^l 
wake  np  again,  and  fall  in  with  the  progress  of  the  play,  with  t^BH 
enthusiasm  and  interest.  The  acting,  particularly  that  of  the  j(»UT,fl 
nsoally  veiy  good ;  but  the  dialogue,  as  a  rule,  is  bejond  the  oonill 
hension  of  most  finglishmen,  even  those  who  have  been  longest  b  fl 
country.  The  songs  introduced  every  now  and  again  are  indeed  TUiifl 
stood  by  very  few  of  the  Burmans  themselves,  the  words  being  chofw 
up  And  rhyming  terminatioaa  added  indiscrixmnately,  so  that,  eveu  *l 
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ft  moderatol}^  educated  Burman  will  be  unable  to  tell 
the  general  drift  of  the  thing.  They  uro  alwajH  exceed- 
A  when  a  European  oomee  to  look  on,  and  produce  chairs 
B,  and  pleoaukt  drinks,  in  great  profusion.  It  is  on  one  of 
togoda  feast  days  that  they  are  seen  at  their  best.  Then  it  in 
nay  which  nexiathe  more  brightly  dressed;  the  men  with  their 
rban/i  and  gorgfoas,  costly  8ilk  puttoei^  or  the  women  with 
eckarchie&,  snowy  white  jackets  and  tameim,  or  pettictuits  of 
torn  and  striking  contrast  of  colour.  A  blind  man's  idea  of  a 
1^  if  Ton  can  imagine  such  n  thing,  would  best  represent  one*a 
■at  feast  day  such  as  the  TaloMnff  Labyet,  Pwai,  yay, 
I  held  in  the  spring  at  the  ffreat  Shtnay  Dag&jve  Pagoda 
0.  People  come  from  all  parts  of  Burma  and  Siam  to  visit 
li  of  Buddhist  tnhiiues,  and  for  thi*ee  days  the  great  platform 
th  pilgrims  b(*nt  on  pleasure  quite  as  much  n.s  piety.  Euro- 
IS  are  welcomed.  The  ci'owd  j>arta  to  let  them  pass  along, 
ft  Sgn  of  unseemly  servility  ;  the  objects  most  worth  seeing 
I  mtt  to  them  ;  and  if  the  stranger  bnppens  to  speak  Burmese, 
una  he  aaks  will  be  ready  to  spend  half  the  day,  if  need  bc^ 
I  round  to  see  the  chief  offerings  and  the  most  eminent  of  Uie 
lly  r«|Hiid  by  his  own  sonse  of  gratification  at  doing  a  kintlly 
infinitely  hurt  by  the  offer  of  a  gratuity.  It  is  their  natural 
od  thut  first  of  all  quaIif\cationfi  for  the  title  of  gentleman, 
on  for  the  feelings  of  others,  which  make  the  Burmese  such 
ouritea  with  all  who  come  across  them. 

8HWAY  YOE, 
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At  first  sight,  the  two  woriU  which  I  Imve  put  at  the  hea<l  of  tli 
look  like  an  obvious  tautology.     All  iloconvtionfi,  yo\i  will  < 
XifioeBSBrily  bo  decorative.     And  yet,  i£  I  may  judge  by  penuoal  af#- 
perienoe  in.  most  such  £u^lii.h  houses  as  have  com<»  uoder  my  notioe,  by 
fiu*  the  largor  part  of  oar  deouratious  are  nothio^  of  the  eorL     In  hdi 
my  purposo  in  wiiting  this  very  article  ia  just  to  put  forward  a  pioi  far 
the  uso  of  dooomtivD  objects  oDd  designs  in  doooration  :  and  to  makft  09 
zueaniDg  quite  dear,  I  "nnll  be^[Ln  with  two  exampl&>,  one  of  eithor  soci 
Here  on  the  tjible  before  me  stiind  a  piece  of  French  poi^oehun,  tai 
ii  smiUl  retl  oriental  e.arth(<nware  vase.     The  French  porceiLaiii  is  v 
doubtedJy  in  it«  way  a  work  of  wt.    It  l^  pi-Oilnced  in  very  linechiT,  nnuil 
of  the  best  artificial  ground  kaolin,  and  tempenxl  with  every  tddiciai 
known  to  the  highest  modern  handicrafU     A^  paste,  it  is  techmfiiilf 
perfect.     Its  groin  is  fine,  white,  and  even :  it  is  nlniost  traospanBt 
light ;  it  i>»  thin  and  delicate  to  the  touch;  and  it  rings,  when 
with  a  clear  and  resonant  note  to  the  ear.     It  has  been  mould 
shape  which,  though  a  tritio  complicated  and  waating  in  sim 
outline,  la  yet  pretty  and  giuoeful  enough  after  its  cotjuettiish 
£asbion.     TruCj  the  handlcH  are  a  little  more  twisted  and  curled  ihjih 
myself  shonld  oire  to  have  them  ;  lind  the  lip  is  broken  a  little  more 
curves  ami  wri^'gles  tliau  I  myself  like  it ;  and  the  mituml  sw 
swelling  neck  and  body  iu  somewlmt  marred  by  a  series  of  fla 
excrescences  which  I  myself  would  prefer  to  remove.     But  on  llio  *i 
it  satisfies  the  average  taste,  and  ite  form  may  be  fairly  accepted  tf 
good  specimen  of  the  ornate  stylo  in  keramic  art.     As  for  its  col 
it  is  really  well  managed,  if  we  regard  the  vase  us  &u  object  p^ 
There  ia  a  ground  of  a  rich  deep  puqilish  hue  ;  and  there  are  kmoh 
creamy  white,  and  handles  of  a  good  contrasting  green ;  and  in  the 
there  is  a  bunch  of  flowers,  painted  with  great  core  and  taste  by  nil 
who  ought  not  to  be  throwing  away  his  skill  upon  such  a  trifle  a* 
He  is  one  of  the  best  Sevres  painters,  and  he  has  taken  an  atuoiiAi 
poina  over  these  violets  and  cyclamens  which  is  quite  out  of  pnjpnrt* 
to  the  result  obtained. 

That  is  a  fair  description  of  tlie  |>oreelain  vase,  by  itself.  Xo«  I" 
me  put  it  on  the  uinutelshelf,  and  take  u  look  at  it  for  a  momout  » * 
decorative  object.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  &om  tliin  poipt« 
view,  the  piece  of  porcelain  is  a  total  failure.  It  is  pretty  enougb  ft^ 
you  look  closely  into  it ;  but  at  three  yards'  distance  it  is  noUking  »*■ 
Tlje  colours  are  all  jumbled  together  indlstinguishaibly ;  the  cam^ 
painted  bunch  of  Howera  Ls  quite  h^st;  and  the  aliapo,  obMomd  ^ 
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*bt,  becomes  nimply  cbiiotio.     There  va   no  outllni?,  tir> 

;,  no  rtnl  tuumon}'  ot*  rolunr,  uolhiiig  but  a  eUapoloefi 

{itirple  And  green,  with  a  whitish  medalliou,  variegated  hy 

bine  patches,  in  its  cantrt*,  which  are  vaguely  rocogmscd  aa 

the  boDch  of  violets  and  cyclamons  aforaMud.    As  a  deoortition 

Rn  thia  Sivres  ^-ase  is  nowhore. 

b  rM*xtio  the  UuIh  hit  of  iW  oriental  enrihenware.     It  is  made  of 

'lay,  and  has  not  hoen  moulded  with  all  the  euro  bestowed  upon 

■porcchiin :  but  its  outline  is  simple,  graceful,  and  full  of 

Its  Hwcllinir  bulb  curves  outward  jast  where  it  ought  to 

frnct.sjust  where  it  ought  to  contract,  and 

■    it  fuller  below,  it  would  be  bulky  and 

were  it  slighter  above,  it  would  be  gawky  and  awkward;  but 

has  hit  exactly  the  right  mean  in  tallness  and  sleudemefts,  iu 

tand   depth.     It   has  aliout  it   tluit   nameless  something,  that 

i»le  tune  of  grace,  which  one  fimls  in  the  best  Roman  anij>liora\ 

j  Etruscan  vaiscst,  tlie  beMt  Grocian  beakem,  the  bcKt  pre-historic 

d  caruaeft.     There  are  no  jutting  ornaments,  no  twisted  handler 

Uling  lips;  nothing  but  sympathetic  curves,  melting  into  one 

irttbottt  angularity  or  break  of  contiuuous  contour.     The  whole 

0  been  moulded  by  a  few  tumis  of  the  wheel,  and  nothing  has 

fl  or  altcrod  iiflerwards.  In  colour  it  is  uniform  tliroaghout, 
and  full  redp  neither  crude  on  one  hand  nor  dull  od  the  other. 
is  entirely  produced  by  a  single  vitreous  glA»:>,  a  little  plashed 
Irtng,  btit  otherviso  unvaried  from  end  to  end.  Thou^li  com- 
hf  dear  in  England  Ttow,  >»ecause  old  and  uncommon,  I  suppose 
Ixpence  to  make  originally,  while  the  Sevres  vase  cost  twenty 
In  Hself,  ftH  a  work  of  art,  it  is  a  mere  toy ;  no  more  com- 
bi  technique  to  the  bit  of  French  porc«hdn  than  a  blue-and-white 
^   oomparahte  to  a  group  of  Greek  maidcnx  hy  Sir  Frederick 


It  on  the  mantelxhclf,  to  shmd  out  asninst  riio  nentml  liack- 
^  thr  olive-grty^n  tuid  hlue-tintinl  wall-paper,  and  it  becomes  at 
t  thing.  I  strp  Jjftck  three  jiaoes  into  tln^  room,  to  survey 
I  see  at  a  glanoo  that  the  orieuutl  rvd  it  a  decoration, 
European  pnrjde  and  green  and  crenm -colour  is  net.  The 
mst  definite  in  hue  and  shade  against  the  wall  behind, 
the  siupio  benuty  it  possesses  to  tlio  vvr%-  U^st  advantage  : 
into  a  confused  mass  of  [Mjinta  and  colours,  having  no 
awn,  and  wholly  failing  to  compose  an  element  in 
M«  as  a  whola  Yon  could  not  enter  the  room  without  at  once 
'  And  oomprfrhending  Che  meaning  of  the  littlt-  n<d  vase :  yon 
k  at  the  piece  of  ^tvrss  porcelain  with  a  close  and  critical  eye 
i>ii  b«f^  to  observe  its  good  |>oiikts.  No  doubt  the  Parthian 
Is  a  trintnph  of  art  in  its  own  way  ;  but  it  rertoiuly  is  out  a 
ra  doeocation* 

^^^^^^^^       ~-  ..^^..^         ^..i^M      '•mmmm:.._ 
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These  two  examples  typify  very  fiurly  wbat  decumtioo  ftCtoibUir  it. 
and  what  it  ought  to  be.     Most  people  are  quite  ooatent  to  look  ai  ah? 
pretty  thing  they  happen  to  see  in  a  shop,  and  because  it  pUtsei  ihcft 
when  so  looked  at,  to  buy  it  forthwith,  uever  8top]>ixig   to  mqute  wbU 
effect  it  will  have  as  part  of  a  room.    That  i&  the  renaon  why  motitof  osr 
houses  arc  mere  rongh  and  tumble  collections  of  stray  ohjeets,  pret^oi 
otherwise,  with  very  little  idea  of  arrangement,  and  with  no  gencnl  nr 
intelligible  effect.     It  in  neldom,  indeed,  that  we  enter  a  room  whi(^  w 
c&u  take  in  iind  comprehend  as  a  whole  at  a  iiingle  glance.     Yvt  Um 
ought  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  our  decoi-ative  efforts,  the  ohjvt 
which  we  should  keep  in  mind  in  furnishing  our  houses,  so  far  u  t^ 
desire  to  please  or  to  ornament  enters  at  all  into  om*  plao^     Of  counel 
admit  that  our  fit-st  object  must  be  to  secure  shelter,  warmth,  and  sir,  U 
have   bedsp  tables,  chairs,  and  carpets ;  but  in  so  much  as  we  wish  Ut 
make  these  pretty,  and  not  merely  and  simply  utilitaiian,  we  shooM 
reasonably  be  guided  by  a  sense  of  general  effect,  not  of  e&p&r^te  laJ 
individual  prettiness.     The  r<x>ms  which  moat  peoj^le  mo«>t  instinctifvlf 
admire  are  those  in  which  carpet,  dado,  p(4>er,  and  ceiling  make  ft  hif* 
monioufi  and  consistent  framework,  and  in  which  chaixvy  tableSy  ooucho. 
beds,    or  decorations  fall   each  into  their  proper  place  as  parts  oT  tht 
general  picture.     Sucli  a  room  &»  this  needs  no  separate  study  of  all  M 
])arts  in  order  to  see  its  prettinesft ;  the  eye  takee  it  all  in  at  ouco  m  n 
oontiiiuouH  and  comprehensible  whole,  at  a  single  sweep. 

Many  people  say  that  this  ia  a  mere  matter  of  taste  :  that  one  pmtiU 
will  admire  one  style  of  rotim,  while  others  admire  the  exact  opposw 
No  doubt  the  objection  is  true  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  I  bcliora^^f 
rule  nine  people  out  of  ten  will  admire  an  artistically  amingei^^H 
harmonious  house,  when  they  see  it>  far  more  than  a  mere  scrtuch  ofl 
lection  of  odds  and  ends  such  as  we  UAually  find  in  the  average  ^^|fl 
home.  They  may  not  have  originality  or  scsthetic  initiative  OBiQ^^I 
invent  such  a  liouso  for  themselves  ;  but  the  moment  they  are  bJioHH 
one  which  somebody  else  has  had  the  wit  to  contrive,  they  are  hoth^^mv 
prised  and  delighted  with  it.  I  have  knou-n  utter  Philistines,  like  tH 
Joneses  of  Cottonopolis,  who  said  beforehand.  '*  I'm  sure  I  ftixan't  silmii^ 
Mr.  Cimabue  Jenkins's  style ;  his  tmste  is  too  h^h  and  dismal  for  oe  fl 
but  when  they  liave  been  to  one  of  Mr.  Ctmabue  Jenkin»**i  "at-hoiQ»i« 
they  come  away  enchanted,  siiying  to  one  another,  **  Well,  Mrs.  JoniK.^ 
shall  sell  all  our  old  furniture,  and  do  the  house  Qp  again  in  tiufl 
Ksthetic  fashion,  as  they  call  it,  this  very  week."  ■ 

I  have  a  friend  at  Oxford  whoso  rooms  are  pertuips  the  pretticft  ■ 
ever  saw.  I  have  turned  them  into  a  surt  of  illustmtivo  muscam  ^ 
domestic  decoration  by  taking  all  my  other  friemls  to  see  them.  M^^ 
of  them  say  before  they  go,  "  I  don't  think  1  shall  like  them  ;*'  bul  I 
of  them  say  when  they  come  away,  **  1  never  saw  anything  so  ckua  I 
in  my  life."  Look  at  the  way  in  which  everybody  jumped  at  tin  I 
and  reailly  decorative  styles  in  wall-papers,  and  textile  fuhricb  for        I 
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all  gowl  hoaoEt  wooden  Ubles^  the  znomenta  amall  grou])  of  ariiBta 
to  decign  such  things  for  them.  I  believe  most  jKHjple  havo  not 
llrtmiiMiii  enough  to  mnke  good  patterns  for  themselves ;  but  they 
ttva  teste  enough  to  know  and  admire  a  good  pattern  whon  they  see  it. 
toB  nmd  not  Iw  a  Mosart,  or  a  Beethoven,  or  a  MendelsBohn,  in  order 
H  ftpfmdAte  a  Twelfth  ^Iara  or  a  Homita  in  B  flat. 

In  all  our  greater  Ri-tiatic  work  we,  in  Western  Europe,  have  long 
HBjgnised  the  fundamental  principle  that  ornamentation  must  be  subor- 
KnAted  to  general  effect,  and  that,  however  pretty  a  piece  of  detailed 
fork  may  1«  in  itself,  it  can  only  be  admitted  if  it  helps  on,  or  at  least 
OW  BOi  detract  from,  the  exct>llenoo  of  the  whole.  It  is  this  that  makes 
M  mm  diiferenco  between  oriental  and  western  architecture.  Look  at 
\hm  gorgeotia  Hindoo  temples,  or  even  at  Mohammadan  moeques,  tike 
Im  Tiy  at  Agra.  You  will  see  in  the  eastern  buildings  whole  tddea  of  a 
[Oadivngle  tilled  tip  with  marble  lattice-work,  all  fretted  into  minuta 
Dod  dciicat':>  htco^like  |>atterus.  This  lattictf-woik  is  exquiiite  of  its 
^iad,  and  it  pruduces  a  sense  of  high  artistic  pleasure  oven  in  the  most 
MikitiTated  mind.  But  if  you  stand  back  a  little,  and  look  at  the  variotui 
pHti  of  the*  whole,  you  will  rjo  that  the  dninty  tracoty  is  quite  lost  in  a 
|»» iJ  view.  All  that  artistic  labour  hn.s  been  expended,  nut  on  tho 
pai&dpal  oonxtructivo  {wints  of  the  building,  but  on  the  mere  interspaces ; 
pid  so  it  &ilH  entirely  of  distant  eflect.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the 
tovtr  and  doorway  of  Itfley  Church.  All  the  flat  interspaces  oonaist  of 
Btel  anomamented  stouework  ;  but  the  arches  of  the  portal  are  deeply 
navel,  and  richly  cnt  with  dog-tooth  mouldingR;  the  windows  are 
M»mt«il  with  similar  omanients;  the  comers,  the  battlements,  the 
|hai^«jarv?a  aro  all  marked  with  liner  and  more  con5picuou9  detail. 
Im  t]Mro  is  no  waste  of  decoration  whei-o  it  will  not  be  noticed  ;  every 
m»  oC  minute  mason-work  is  exix-ndi^il  upon  some  (K>int  of  constructive 
l^ipartaaoe,  so  that  it  helpa  us  at  ouco  to  grasp  and  comprehend  tho 
'^ta  OMftning  and  plan  of  the  architect,  without  being  distracted  from 
i*  BBun  purpose  by  petty  and  nou-^iguLficant  details. 

^Hliii  Mine  principle  can  bo  applied  to  almost  all  buildings  aa  a 
high  t»t  of  relative  lesthctic  development.  The  tiny  Benares  temples 
H  nuMt  of  tliem  mere  detail,  and  nothing  else.  They  are  each  a  simple 
BWM  of  admir&hle  c&rving,  without  any  general  design  at  all.  The  Taj 
M  the  other  best  Mohammadan  works  of  Agra  nnd  Delhi  havo  veiy 
WBct  and  hcatitiful  designs,  and  the  chief  architectural  points  are  well 
V^oght  ovt ;  but  still  a  va^t  mass  of  the  minor  and  intricate  carving  In 
^'  —  *^w^  gvitieml  view,  and  only  comes  out  when  looked  at  piecemeul. 
iMoion  and  the  Maison  Carr^  of  Ntmes  ruprewnt  the  opposite 

tif'tive  points  are  d«*co!-at*»(l,  while  tlm  l^iok- 
I  But  the  }{f11enic  model,  if  it  faiU  at  all, 

ila  io  it«  extreme  idmpUoity,  in  the  too  groat  purity  of  ita  #;tyle,  and 
^  want  of  (.-!'-"»  points  of  interest.  Mediarvnl  architcctnm  com* 
nm  Uift  v]K^  '  i*x  of  each  ;   it  lavihhea  detailed  decoration.  %a 
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fvaely  lis  tlie  Hiudoois.  but  it  reatricU  its  richest  work  to  the 
out  of  the  maiu  dca^ign  as  rigidly  as  the  Greeks.     J^ooln 
ChdxtreB  will  give  oue  a  good  Bubject  for  comparLion  with  ths 
tbe  oue  haud,  oud  the  Theseiuiu  ou  the  other. 

Again,  oantnut  Milan  with  Salisbury  Cathedral.      It  uay 
Kliockingly  irreverent  to  say  so,  but  I  Iiave  olwa^'s  fiuicied  Milan, 
all  its  wondi*ous  spiren  aud  piuuaclen  aiid  twiiligigs,  was,  afW 
a  glorified  and  idealizeil  wedding-cake — the  gorgeous  dream  of  an 
confectioner  with  a  taste  for  building  up  that  cui'ioua  fret-work  in 
sugar  and  cammel  which  decoraten  the  front  window  of  the  postnaxik'f 
shop.     It  is  thu  ni>otheosi3  of  coufecUouery,  no  doubt;  but  I  an 
pelled  to  admit,  confectionery  none  the  loss.     As  you  gaze  up  at  i 
down  upon  it  from  its  own  top,  you  fail  to  get  any  one  iutell^at  i 
of  its  drift.     Itowovor  yoa  taike  it,  it  remain!*  a  wilderness  of  itoni 
ivducLus;  your  mind  to  a  maze  and  a  luize,  through  which  inm 
points  and  ]>caks  loom   up  indi^tingriishably,  and  finde  into  cdUhb^ 
beyond  them.     On  the  other  hand,  go  into  the  neat  and  gicen  Uttbl 
of  Salisbury,  take  your  stand  at   the  north-west  conier  (or,  kt 
znatter  of  that,  at  any  other  })oint  where  the  Dean  and  Cbkpbri 
permit  you),  and  look   up  at  the  building  in  all  its  perfect  voi^l 
simplicity.     To  my  mind,  you  will  not  find  a  more  complete  iiod 
contained  cathedral  in  all  Europe.     It  is  not  large,  it  is  not  uvts* 
notable  in  style,  at  least  as  far  as  peculiaxitios  and  technical  itm 
force  go  ;  but  it  fonns  a  single  beautiful  picture,  harmonioas 
and  bound   together  by  the  tie  of  a  geueral    conception  to 
details  have  been  duly  subordinated.     Peterlx>rough  is  notbi 
west  front  with  thi-ee  magnificent  doorwaj's ;  Westminster  AW 
fine  but  LucuugruouK  pieces  of  architecture,  grafted  inartisticiiltv 
one  another:    but  {Salisbury  is  a  whole  Cathetlral,  with  a  pUoaw 
central  idea,   to  be  giusped  at  once  by  eye  and  mind  as  retulily**' 
Hellenio  temple,  yet  adorned  with  all  the  richness  and  ^nxi^ 
mediaeval  workmanship. 

In  our  larger  aivliitectural  and  decorative  schemes,  as  I  aiil 
we  liave  fully  mustered  thia  first  principle  of  design — to  have  »  M 
and  stick  to  it.     It  is  only  in  our  houses  that  we  have  iailed  to  pa*' 
its  applicability.      And  I  think   we  may  set  down  the  fiultw  ^ 
causes:  the  first  is,  undue  ambition;  the  second  is  neglect  of  tbe] 
ciple  of  relief. 

Ambition  shown  itself  motst  in  the  deeireforbig  pictures,  good* 
in  heavy  gilt  frames,  and  for  products  of  the  very  highest  art,  <ff' 
these  cannot  be  afforded,  travesties  of  them  in  coarao  execatitio. 
we  ought  never  to  forget  that  all  pictorial  art  was  in  its  origio  p' 
decorative.     The  paintings  on  an  Kgyptian  tomb  or  palace  fonn«* 
of  the  architectural  design ;  and  we  can  get  the  best  idea  of  theirti^* 
port  by  visiting  the  admirable  restorations  at  the  Orvstal  Pali*^ 
one  cau  see  tiUo  \>\iOTQ\\^\\  fexaXiOx^SIvn^'^OTv  ^1  >Xi%  y^^'ac  to  th«i 
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^Inmns  and  CApitals  are  covered  with  colour ;  so  are  the  walls  and 
Kmumr  :  but  all  thnfiguresand  suhjects  fall  into  their  proi»er  place  in 
H&l  design  rh  a  whole.  In  like  manner  with  Assyrian  bas-roUefn ;  they 
Irchitectural  compoaitiona,  not  isolattnl  sjjocimensof  plnatic  nrt.  The 
ooe>4on  ft  Pomjieiiin  villa,  though  fi-ecr  in  treatment,  nresimihirly  snb- 
iiuttcd  to  the  geneiTvl  dt'corative  con<*eption.  It  was  the  mime  in  the 
tatjnedijevai  chui-ches.  They  started  from  tlieByzflntine  model,  which 
Bi  still  see  represented  in  the  style  of  the  GiF-ek  chiuch.  Without 
TOig  from  western  Europe  one  may  see  excellent  examples  in  the  well- 
>vm  Russian  church  in  Pari«,  near  the  Pare  Monceaux,  in  the  memo- 
1  chftpel  to  the  Ozarewitch  at  Nice,  and  in  the  little  white  building  at 
tt^,  whose  brand-new  elegance  contnusts  not  unpleasantly  in  a  single 
mtfoiif  with  the  sombre  grandeur  of  the  heavy  old  tower  of  the  parish 
nh  above.  It  is  a  striking  enougli  style  in  its  semi-barbaric  way, 
Bi  huge  mosaic  figxire-^of  couventioualised  taints  stundiug  out  in  purple 
B«en  and  violet  a^'ainst  a  massive  background  of  solid  gilding ;  and 
1^  it  fatigues  us  with  its  glitter  and  gi'audeur,  it  is  not  without  a 
Jeous  impressivenesH  of  its  own.  From  this  pu»x*]y  decorative  art, 
liieval  Italian  painting  took  itsrLse;  and  though  it  grew  uioi'e  and 
untrammelk'il  with  every  generation  from  Cimabue  onwai'd,  it 
e^entially  decorative  till  the  Kenaihsauce.  Giotto  orGlurlan- 
lid  not  paint  a  picture  and  then  soil  it  to  anybody  who  turned  up, 
ik  in  anywhere,  however  incongruous  the  place  might  be ;  they 
»k  to  ernVtelUsh  a  particular  church,  and  they  painted  particular 
or  aemi-circubir  or  conier-wise  frescoes  on  the  spot,  for  this,  that, 
other  individual  nook  or  angle  of  the  wall.  Even  the  great  Re- 
ice  masters  engaged  themselves  to  cover  a  certain  space  of  St. 
lor  the  Vatican,  and  covered  it  with  suitable  designs  accordingly, 
ibt  this  was  slavery  for  imitative  art,  but  it  had  at  least  the  result 
ig  decoration  truly  decorative. 
^  process  of  time,  however,  as  imitative  art  developed  to  its  full 
it  cast  off  entirely  the  trammels  of  its  architectural  imd  decora- 
ises.  It  became  a  thing-in-itaelf  (not  in  the  Kanti;in  i»euf^e,  of 
an  end  to  be  pursued  apart  from  all  idea,  of  special  purposes  for 
ted  product.  The  man  who  got  an  inspiration,  wrought  it  out 
ivas  as  seemed  to  him  fittest,  and  then  lef^  it  to  the  purchaser  to 
amid  congi-uoiis  or  incongruous  suiToundings  as  he  would.  Such 
wiis  absolutely  necessary,  if  imitative  art  was  evei*  to  become 
individualised.  Recognising,  as  we  now  do,  that  the  truth- 
exact  representation  of  nature  is,  to  say  the  lea&t,  one  among  the 
Ik  of  pictoi-ial  art,  we  must  sacrifice  to  that  end  ail  the  mere 
Ave  prettinesses  of  broad  and  effective  colouring,  of  mosaic-like  gild- 
form  backgrounds,  of  artificially  symmetrical  compoaition,  of 
and  hues  and  shapes.  Whether  we  are  entirely  realistic^ 
ier,  on  the  other  hand,  we  allow  somewhat  to  \ndiVv5L\i»\ \.^«i!^ia>\i\ 
ritual  insight  " — for  into  this  vexed  (\yLes\ioix  1  do  viSi\*  >h\^  N*i 
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enter  heie^we  all  ngi-ee  that  doee  fidelity  to  natmv  i^  i^uv  ii'  the  cW 
aims  of  pointing ;  an<l  that  any  moile  of  productiun  which  iultrfei*^  »iui 
UiAt  aim  must  be  promptly  BiipprosRcd.  Hence  we  all  allow  UiaI  it  u 
bwt  for  our  artista  freely  to  choose  Uieir  own  subjects  and  fvprt»ai\ 
them  on  tlirir  own  scale,  nnd  in  their  own  way ;  leavinp  the  ijon- 
tion  of  their  ultimati.*  ileritination  to  be  settled  at  a  lat<7  pmi^ 
by  the  person  into  whose  possession  the  finishetl  piclurea  may  ixojiy 
ooinr. 

This  Ifcing  so,  wo  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  new  diitic 
what  is  the  best  way  of  exhibiting^  in  public  or  private,  the  worksj 
imitative  art  so  produced  as  objects  of  intrinsic  beauty  1  This  diffic 
conld  notf  of  course,  ci*op  up  under  the  old  Byst^m,  wbt*re  such 
were  prodoced  as  ptirt^of  a  porticnlar  architectural  whole  ;  and  tLau^ 
it  seeuis  rather  far  at  first  sight  from  tlie  question  of  decorative  dectn- 
tion^i  I  think  a  little  consideration  will  show  us  its  appoaiteness  to  tb 
Bubjt'ct  in  hand. 

Probably  the  ideally  worst  way  of  exhibiting  pictures  is  that  adopltd 
in  our  Royal  Academy,  and  iu  most  galleries  of  painting,  at  borne  as^ 
abroad.  Jumbled  together  in  clothe  proximity  to  one  another,  amsgedto 
thf  most  fiAit  uocoidiug  to  idie  alone,  with  little  reference  toprenJatf 
tone,  hubjoct,  haniioiiy,  or  conttast,  and  destitute  of  any  liackgrouadw 
relieving  intei-spnoes,  the  pictures  become  a  mere  waste  of  coloured  c«a- 
mfa^t  separated  by  wearying  masses  of  gilt  ftume.  1  Udieve  the  well- 
TtnowuAcjideniy  headacliu  is  justasmuchducto  the  intuiiseaud  u; ' 
stimulation  of  red,  blue,  imd  yellow  pigments,  together  with  the  i 
oBeet  of  continuous  gilding,  us  to  the  constnuned  position  of  the 
the  constant  alteration  of  focu5  and  muscular  adjustment  in  the< 
and  the  mental  efToi-t  of  parsing  so  i-apidly  from  one  subject  of  atttnl 
to  another.  AU  these  things  not  only  weary  our  nerves,  bnt  al 
largely  from  our  critical  appi-eciation  of  the  paintings.  Of  ix)i 
fmme  throw.s  up  the  colour  of  the  picture  better  than  anything 
do  :  but  then,  in  order  to  produce  its  full  eflect,  it  requires  to  lie 
in  the  midst  of  a  compamtively  wide  field  of  neuti-al  or  darktinteJ 
yround,  so  that  the  picture  may  be  viewtMl  by  it.self,  as  it  wa-;  [€U 
uninfluenced  in  tone  by  the  inteifea-ence  of  other  and  often 
fields  of  coloiu*,  inti*oducing  fresh  and  perhaps  disturbing  sentimenUJ 
the  mind.  Accordingly,  1  believe  that  for  our  developed  imil 
divorced  as  it  so  largely  is  from  decoj-ative  intent,  the  be*%t  niod< 
biiiou  would  be  one  apart  from  domestic  adjuncts,  and  with  chcIi 
in  camj>arativcly  complete  i^latiou  agaimtt  a  studied  bnckgroiuiii 
this,  however,  would  deftat  the  object  for  which  most  pttsoiwlmj; 
tures — as  domestic  dt*coration8 — I  think  Llie  next  ^  u| 

Bultordinatti  Uie  room  as  iar  oa  poHsihlc  to  the  ] 
them  iLsfar  as  p<.»ssible  with  an  cyo  to  their  tfifeet  u|»on  one  fiitatt*' 
juxtaposition.     No   doubt  there  lu^  a  few  people  who  dot*" 
but  the  vast  majority  of  pic:tunhboyerb  are  iiuite  capable  < 
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Mr.   Krith  dose   to  n   Mndoiinu   bv   Mr.   RosaeWi.  and 
ugitUiMt  u  U-ickgnjimil  which  makes  oven  thi"  lii'st  uiinccea- 
ftQDoyinp  to  the  oyc. 

''^m  ptKMlhumoutvdly  Inuglied  iit  by  ii  friendly  eritio  for  pro- 

,n\  hhonld  turn  out  Turner  and  Dikvid  Coi.  I>ccnu8c  they 

tl  iioL  luiruianistt  with    yonr  ewilst'uttle.      Now,  though  this  is  au 

Km«  way  of  putting  tho  case,  I  am  not  tnire  that  it  is  wholly  wrong. 
■  all,  it  Is  better  at  any  rnto  to  make  your  coaI-;;cuttle  hannoniso 
yoor  Turnor,  and  then  to  abHtain  from  buying  a  David  Cox  unless 
It  -will  ft^t  wcW  witli  both.  If  the  picture  is  to  be  u.sod  as  a  household 
AecoriklioD,  care  shoxild  at  any  rate  be  taken  that  it  ia  relatively  deeora- 
tiv«.  Hqt  most  people  go  to  a  gallery,  see  a  thing  that  pleases  thom,  buy 
[•  loLliAerimtDately,  and  then  put  it  somowhei-e  whei*©  it  loaee  in  effect 
\t*-i   '  "its  the  effect  of  everything  else  about  it.     It  seems  to  mo 

iiyth©  ambition  to  have  pictuM-s  of  some  sort,  because  they 
lo  htghest  form   of  our  developed  art,  has  Iiu*gely  prevented  our 
ton  fnnu  working  into  niitunil  Hiiefa.     And  constidering  how  vei-y 
lie  can  affonl  n-»nlly  ^xh\  pictuifs,  I  think  it  would  l>e  better  for 
except  the  very  wwilthyj  t<3  confine  themselves  to  the  lower  but 
Baitageuble  deaii^i  of  planning  their  homes  decorativoly  with  good 
Thousanda  who  can  neither  understand  nor  affortl  Botticellia 
ituriocioK  can  do  thi^  and  do  it  well ;  but  their  impulAO  baa  b(«n 
tbe  wronj^  direction, anil  tlir-y  fail  accoiflingly  to  pi*o<birp  anything 
in  «ny  vmy. 
ancb  for  the  first  points  the  dangers  of  ambition;  now  a  few 
M  to  tho  fiocnnd,  the  neglect  of  the  principle  of  relief. 

poinR  to  con^i»tfor  the  most  pait  in  tho  due  inter- 
imd  rt-at.  If  tbci-e  is  no  stimulation,  thero  is  no 
but  if  the  Htimulntion  i»  i*jo  intense,  stuitained.  and  nnbtrikeii. 
are  mpidlygivt^  wny  to  fatigue.  In  ordinary  circumstances, 
r,  we  have  abuudnnt  opportunities  of  i-elief  in  tho  gonei*nl  dull  or 
background.  Henro,  what  we  usuully  call  pretty  thiugii  are 
IboH  which  yield  uh  eonsiderable  vinmil  8limulation  (tor  I  am  confining 
v>)v4f  bar*  to  viftual  I>eauty  alone)  in  lustre,  uvlour,  form,  or  detail. 
%  glancB  at  the  commonly  recognised  beautiful  objects  in  nature  will 
haw  QB  the  truth  of  this,  for  thoy  are  mostly  stieh  tbingn  as  rod.  yellow. 
In*,  pink,  anil  nmnge  flowers ;  ruddy  frutta  aiid  berriett ;  biight-rolounxl 
WiHniiiwS  beetlee,  birdK,and  animals;  golden  or  other  metallic  plames  ; 
jfrmit,  and  brilHant  stoneK;  rainbows  ami  aunset  clouds ;  autumn 
en  tbe  forest ;  blue  or  pur^do  sens ;  grrcm  fiold>*,  n>d  cmgs,  white 
Hifffi,  dazr.ling  Hkies,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
of  brr^wn  earth,  dingy  roads,  orerca.st  and  gloomy  skies,  do«ert 
or  doll  MA!*  M  in  theiM^lws  pretty,  though  they  may  become  no 
elfeot  of  eontraat  or  Hentiment.  In  fact.  sUmnlatlon  of  colour, 
lliancy,  and   light-und-sbade   forms    i'  've  tdoment  of 

feeling ;  wheivas  relief,  or  rest,  gj'  _  i  iie  iutecmcBdittr 
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tiom  of  duller  or  nmtiul  iMckgronmls,  forms  only  tU  aegatsva or  rtUtm 
eleiiKint. 

AciMHiugly,  WG  tisuftlly  rail  sUmuUtiug  objtH'ts  prf  ^  ■ 
tho  common  senm*  of  tlu!  wonl  iu  tlxji  inonUi8  of  hII  hut 
few.     Whon  avoi^ngc  people  want  to  buy  anytliiti^.  tUey  nAtu: 
"  pivtty  "  tbtng,  and  thoy  buy  everything  "  protty  "  alike.      I  .  . 
the  irnd  U»oy  want  to  produoo,  )>ut  Uiry  iniRtnko  the  meanA  ik-^'-^..  ^ 
pnxluoe  it.     So  tht'Vgf't  a  pretty  wliito  iwjifr,  with  ' 
aud  blue  floweis;  nud  n  pretty  piuno  with  a  pieci'  t  i  .  i.ii.:^ 

let  in  behind  iU  fretwork  front ;  and  a  pretty  caiiMt  with  gteen  mA 
orango  fpots  ;  ftud  a  sot  of  pretty  chaira  and  couches,  ■  ''    »    '     V'        •.  • 
wvcniij^s.     They  yvt  still  uiui'C  oilour  in  thWr  cii 
cuahiohs.wliile  tliry  lavish  a  s*^  of  jjiKlinjtf  on  their  niirpora  Rnd  c»nu«< 
besides  running  a  little  gold  over  Uie  mouldiuga  of  the  door  and 
the  ha£o)>oard  of  the  room.     Then  thoy  stick  in  a  lot  of  cUandclierB 
cnt-glaas  iirisuis  and  brllliuntei,  a  i>air  or  so  of  i;;Ia^  and 
an  ormolu  clock,  and  a  f«w  water-ctiloui-s  or  fuiuily  jm.i 
gilt  frames,  with  knolw  and  curls  to  bring  out  the  gilding  into  I'u'i  : 
minonce.     Wo  can  liardly  wondrr  at  them  when  we  look  at  what  ^fVAiw 
authorities  have  done— ut  the  jumbled  m)i£a  of  uitvmiil   decx>nUiafi  in 
Exeter  Calheilml,  or  at  the  ghifiKV-liMiking^  slippery,  oily,  over-poIiM, 
and  glisteiiinr;  interior  of  tho  Albert  Chapel  at  Windhor. 

Now,  the  error  of  all  this  consists  in  its  neglect  of  the  prinripi* 
relief.     In  order  to  produce  an  ti'sUietic  efCvct  you  most  have,  not  tml/i' 
few  pretty  tilings,  but  also,  if  I  may  be  allowe*]  tho  expression,  agrotX. 
manv  ngly  or  neutral  things.     You  mm^t  not  miikt*  your  lionipH't 
entirely  of  tuberose  and  gladiolus;  you  must  intrp>ii>oi>*o  a  littln 
foliage  as  well.   Yon  must  not  paint  your  picture  all  crimson  and  | 
you  must  iiave  a  bit  of  brown  hillnido  and  cloudy  sky.     Ilie  grwt 
of  int^rutbl  di^'i^ratiuu  consitits   in   mjiking  the  background  intuft 
ground,  and  allowing  your  pixrtty  things  to  come  out  against  it  bf 
trost.     Tlmt  is  why  overylKMiy,  or  almost  everybody,  prefer*  (wb«?iv 
they  have  seen  it)  a  neutral  or  retiring  wiUl-paper  to  a  white  *u»V  ^ 
patteni  inter8|H'rsed  with  wisual  bunches  of  red  m  "  Vo*^  ^ 

want  your  juiper  to  be  pretty  iu  the  sense  of  stin  you   "^»=^ 

to  l>e  restful,  delicatr,  relieving.     If  you  can  make  it  ricli  in  ^A-'^-JW 
fttitwork  as  well,  so  much  the  better:  but  its  tirat  object  must  bo  t-*    "^'^ 
not  to  obtrude  it.self  on  the  eye.     Then,  having  pecnnnl  mrh  a 
backgrf)un(l,  your  next  object  must  be  to  choose  wuch  '^  " 

show  well  iigainst  it.     In  short,  while  your  relief  ^h<   . 
your  decorations  shoulil  be  deoorativA.   It  is  not  enotrgh  tlut  tli^ 
be  pretty  Bejwratoly,  or  when  closely  examinwl ;  they    '      ' '  ' 
then  and  there,  as  they  stand,  in  conjunction  with  all  tl:  "* 

It  is  tho  neglect  of  this  condition  which  makes  moat  of  our  ix^j^^^^- 
bedlitm  of  conflicting  object*; ;  it  is  att^oition  tn  if  i*  iii.I,  al.  n< 
them  into  harmonious  and  intelligiblo  wholes, 
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^BAs  r  rule,  a  jp'oat  deal  too  much  labour  is  expended  upon  would-be 
P^bonental  producU,  atid   with  vary  little  artistic  eflVct.      Take,  ns  a 
•apreiue  and  awful  example^  the  old-fiuihioned  Berlin  wool-work.     Look 
ai  all  the  time  wasted  in  depicting  and  gi*ounding  those  iinjMJSsible 
bunches  of  patchwork  roses,  those  ladies  with  wjuaw  red  blrxiks  of  wttolleu 
mosaic  to  reprw^ent  their  cheeks,  those  lap-dogs  witii  lustreless  eyes  and 
xw:t*ngular)y  waving  t«ils.     Yet,  incredible  as  it  seems,  human  beings 
to  buy  pieces  of  this  work  with  the  pattern  already  tiriished,  and 
H  davB  in  mechanically  fi!ling-in  the  black  background.     They  paid 
k-girls  for  doing  tlie  oidy  intorosting  part  of  the  design,  sucli  as  it 
AS,  to  save  themselves  even  the  faint  intolloctual  eifort  of  counting  the 
holes,  and  then  content<!dIy  reducotl  thpir  individuality  to  the  level  of 
stoam  power-loom,  to  cover  the  ramainder  of  tho  oanvafi  with  uniform 
of  black  stitrches.     Hftppily,  crcwelwnrk  has  now  saved  one-hnlf 
British  race  from  this  dopth  of  artistic  degi*adation.  and  though  they 
still  buy  their  patterns  ready  traced,  instead  of  honestly  designing  them 
ibr  theniBcIves,  they  do  maiiago  now  to  turn  out  something  pretty  in  the 
end.  and  to  make  tlie  I'esult  not  wholly  and  ridicidously  tnade<'iuate  to 
^e  time  spent  over  it.     I    have  lately  seen  a  l>ejiutiful  brown-hollnnd 
d*do,  on©  of  the  most  c-ffcctive  bita  of  decoration  that  I  ever  saw  for 
people  of  moderate  means.     It  consisted  of  a  plain  wide  strip  of  the 
sitnple  mat<?rial,  unworked  below,  with  a  bni-der  about  eighteen  inches  wide 
on  top,  worked  in  crewels  with  original  designs  of  birds  and  water  plants, 
drawn  in  Japauose  fat^hion,  without  reference  to  the  artificial  limits  of 
tho  uiatei'ial.     This  piece  uf  work  was  very  i*apidly  wrought  in  outline 
niwiTilj    by  a  few  deft-fingere<l  girls,  and  yet  it  wuk  fifty  times  moi'e  effec- 
tSve  tiian  a  do/£n  autimacassurs  or  table  covem  of  the  ordinaiy  South 
Kensington  tyi>e,  which  would  have  taken  three  times  as  long  to  make, 
and  would  not  have  had  any  uf  the  spontaneity  or  originality  of  this 
pretty  and  clever  dado. 

Half  our  decoi-ative  work  fails  in  just  this  same  particular,  that  it 
lihos  labour  without  thinking  of  geneml  otTect.  Vases  ai'o  adoi*n»l 
th  all  kinds  of  quasi -ornamental  knobs  and  excroacenceR,  w*hich  take 
*  ^"oat  dfAl  of  time  to  make,  and  yet  only  succeed  in  spoiling  the  out- 
line of  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  pretty  form.  Pictures  are 
laboriously  paiutwl  on  porcelain  or  glfiss  which  would  really  look  far 
better  in  uniform  tints,  or  with  simple  p;irti-colour*^d  glaw«.  T^egs  of 
(^lair^t  and  tables  ai*e  turned  into  alternate  bulbs  and  contractions,  when 
tliey  would  look  much  more  solid  and  workmanlike  with  undecorated 
in.Y>ering  or  fluted  stems.  Cliairs  nnd  sofas  are  contorted  and  agunised 
into  the  stmngest  wriggles,  like  dying  serpents,  all  for  the  exprcBS 
patp*>8e,  appai-ently,  of  preventing  their  shape  from  being  i*eadily  recog- 
niaed  by  the  eye  in  any  ]»osition  whatsoever.  Mirrors  are  surmoimteU 
by  curls  and  ai-abescpies  in  gilt  plaster  of  Paris,  which  generally  mar  the 
good  eiFect  of  a  simple  square  or  canted  rectanguhir  frame.  A.t\A  wVV  ^^^w«a 
niiious  ugliijt«tio/w — to  borrow  an  ex|>r«*ssivo  witA  Hotiv  Al\c«!  \n  Vf<rt| 
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derifijvl — have  been  po«tiveIy  intended  to  beautify  the  objeciA  npc* 
which  they  are  imposed.  I  have  stood  in  a  pottery  or  glass  factMTuul 
actually  seen  a  workman  take  a  natunil  and  pretty  rase  in  its  pWic 
condition,  and  spoil  it  before  my  very  eyes  by  crimping  the  lip,  gaulferui^ 
the  neck,  and  adding  a  [lair  of  bastaifl  rococo  handles  to  the  two  aida. 

It  will  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  most  j)cop1e  like  these  things;  t^ 
the  taste  for  simple  decorative  object**,  for  relief,  and  for  qvuet  arrange 
ment,  is  confined  to  a  very  smiUl  nunibcr  of  people.  I  can  hardly  think 
so  ill  myself  of  the  avei-age  taste.  No  doubt,  there  are  some  people 
whose  natmidly  slronf;  and  hearty  nerves  wilt  enable  Uiem  to  stiuid  id 
mncli  stimulation  a>t  one  gets  in  the  ordinaj-y  blue  and  gold  dniwiii|> 
i-oom,  without  fatigue.  There  is  no  more  need  to  surround  these  strong 
minded  pei-sons  with  decorations  which  they  would  never  admire,  Uao 
there  is  neetl  to  compel  all  curi-y-luvin^  and  devilled-nieat~e&tiug  ludiis 
oolonelsto  forsweurt^hoiTy  and  madeira, abiindon  kedgeree  and  red  peppoK 
and  take  to  drinking  light  bucks,  euting  vol-aii-^^nis  or  smooth  jellifi^aod 
smoking  Turkish  cigiu*ottos  after  dinner,  instead  of  their  accusUncd 
Havauuiui.  But  tlie  vn.st  majority  of  English  |>eop]e  arc  really  and  a^ 
affecttMUy  cliiirmerj  w]\on  thoy  see  a  rof)m  pi*ettily  furnishetl,  wirJi  dnf 
wgard  l>oth  to  stimulation  and  relief.  They  allow  at  once  that  tbt»  cffatf 
is  pleasant,  and  thoy  are  anxious  to  imitate  it  &o  fnr  as  they  c&n.  In 
moKb  caaes,  the  fact  that  their  houses  have  been  already  ftimisheil  4iid 
decorated  for  them  on  the  gilt  mirror  and  blue  satin  principle,  prereoti 
them  from  adopting  oll'hand  the  fiLshion  thoy  admire;  Imt  one  oftm 
heai-s  them  say,  **  If  over  I  set  up  house  afi-esli,  I  sliall  ^t  all  my  thirigi 
iu  this  new  style."  Then  again,  there  are  others  who  like  the  ol4- 
fashioned  glitter  for  association's  sake,  and  find  quiet  papers  and  <*rp«U 
''gloomy  ;  "  but  the.se  p('oi>^o  often  come  round  after  a  whih%  ttud  Iolsh 
to  aihuire  what  at  liist  they  dislike*!.  Only  the  other  day,  jin  oM  laif 
wjis  looking  with  me  into  the  windows  of  a  good  upUolsterei-'s,  and 
piuising  the'  pretty  textile  fabrics  and  tlie  l>eautiful  jKittciy  dispUynd  ia 
taateful  black  cabinet-*.  "It  takes  some  time."  she  said,  **  to  aoqainft 
taste  for  things  of  tliis  sort ;  but  when  one  lias  acquired  it*  thev  are  so 
much  moi^  sati:^fying  than  tlic  gilt  absuixlities  we  Ufiod  to  put  into  oar 
rooms  a  few  years  ago."  This  is  the  feeling  of  thousands  and  thonsanik 
They  feel  rej>elled  at  tirst  by  what  they  thhik  the  dulne^  and  dioginHi 
of  restful  l>ackgroimds  for  decoration ;  but  when  they  have  lanil 
how  to  aiTange  them,  and  how  to  bring  in  those  bits  of  colour  »ai 
ornament  for  which  the  backgroimd  is  only  a  relief,  they  find  the  whok 
result  a  hundred  times  more  satisfying  than  the  old  chaos  of  glitter  uvl 
jingle.  The  juituuncliug  revolution  in  taste  within  the  la^^  ten  yaU( 
sufficiently  shows  that  the  world  at  lai'ge  Is  delighted  to  be  taught  deco- 
rative principles  when  any  one  who  understands  them  is  willing  to  imde^ 
take  the  task. 

G.  A. 
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1  had  often  longed — especially  iii  school  on  hot  stunffier 
iuit    I    could   only   travel.     And  of  all    countries    Greece 
Knt.     When  at  length  I  coold  indulge  my  wish  1  deter- 
icieut  rather  than  modern  Greece.     One  reason  was  that 
'0  bettor ;  another,  that  I  believed  I  should  aeo  moro 


•use  a  convenient  place  to  start  from.  So  I  went 
rht  nn  out6t  of  the  ancient  fashion,  purchased  a  slave 
ly  aet  free,  without,  of  con rse/ telling  him  bo),  and  for 
sum— only  tiiree  di'achma?,  I  remember — took  a  pag- 
»and  for  Athens  with  a  cargo  of  wine  uud  cheenee. 
lithe  middle  of  March  in  the  year  423  b.c.  On  lauding 
■md  myself  ht^mmed  in  by  a  awarro  of  men  and  heaps  of 
vhich  inado  free  movement  difficult.  The  <]uay8  were 
fpottrry  for  oxjioriiition,  and  tih\\i&  wer*'  delivering  cargoes 
MD  atntTn  and  caqiets,  pnitcr^  ^h^^j  Malttinh,  c'om,  and  hhip 
tfa  Ibid  interest  I  watclicd  the  loadiii;^  a]a(>  of  a  cargo  of 
be  back^ound  were  long  lines  of  whai-vos  and  warchouacH, 
iauttv,  betokening  a  largo  and  variouH  commerce, 
rof  some  of  my  fcllow-paaaengers  at  setting  foot  on  land  was 
ireaecd  it«elf  in  tears  and  Ungliter,  and  vowa  and  tltmikH- 
I  also  quietly  conjirntulated  mVKelf;  for  thotaltvtl 
[of  ptrat<^s  and  kidnapjwrs  matlenie  rather  nervous  when 
'  rcntiiil  altitude  of  our  Kkip|>er  towanU 
^'  but  con6dence  when  in  ojten  sea. 
np  to  Athena  I  could  not  help  reneotlng  what  a  happy 
of  a  fieaport  town  to  ^plit  and  have  the  Maport  four 
1  waa  leaving  behind  me  noise  ftnd  roughneM,  the 
ity  of  trmle,  the  recklesa  riot  of  seafaring  men,  mnd 
and  purer  air. 
clo&ing  as  I  reached  the  city.  Never  did  I  oome  so  near 
'  Atheoa  aa  when  1  aaw  her  gloiious  temple  standing  clear 
kjt  and  glowing  in  the  saffron  light  of  the  setting  Hun.  I 
ineome  acqiiainted  with  the  delicate  l^eauty  of  the  temple 
ift  numrela  it  contiiined.  I  iuiw  but  the  crowned  Acto^Hh, 
rity  aod  plain,  and  could  almost  believe  it  wa^^  indeed  the  Mat 
and  beloved  by  a  goddess,  who,  touched  by  the  devotion  of  a 
le,  had  adopted  the  city  laid  nubmiasively  at  her  feet, 
letter  of  introdaction  to  an  Athenian  gentleman.     1  ^va 
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told  to  ezpoct  from  him  the  most  generous  hospitnUlT,  m  he  out  nun^f' 
acoopted  gladly  the  customary  duties  of  n  foreign  fricii(U  bat  vm*  »  ma 
of  wealth  distiD^uishe*!  by  public  spirit.  On  my  way  to  hi»  h<nM  ia 
the  street'  of  Trii>o«l*(,  I  took  my  earliest  impressions  of  the  city*  Whai 
struck  me  then  most  was  its  flatiie»i.  Ko  hpinnf,  uo  towacK,  no 
nades,  notidl  chimneys.  The  houses  of  the  better  claxs  were  not  mi 
higher  than  our  garden  waUSf  and  almost  as  hliuik,  for  they  hwl 
ground-floor  windows  which  looked  into  the  street.  The  effect  wonld 
been  both  gloomy  and  \itisociul,  if  the  templeH  and  public  buildixigs 
not  made  ample  ciiuipi'n.satinri  in  their  number  and  KplciidoTu*,  and  if 
open  squai'cK  here  and  there  luid  not  relieved  the  sense  uf  morosexiess. 

I  did  not  know  then  that  to  an  Athenian  the  whole  city  was  his 
house,  and  hi.s  house  merely  hia  private  n>om.  From  eli- 
public  ;  but  still  he  lovoil  seclusion  for  his  family^  if  not  !■ 
house  I  entered  showeil  externally  not  a  fiign  of  the  lif^  within.  Hut  in 
an  instant  my  knock  was  answered  by  a  porbei*  who  dwult  just  within  the 
porch,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  narrow  hall.  The  porter  lianded  io<9  <d 
to  a  soi-vunt,  by  hi^  maiuier  obviouwly  a  doraestii-in-chief,  who  oudc 
forwai-d  at  the  moment,  and  led  me  in  silence  to  the  master. 

My  first  impression  of  an  Athenian  gentleman  at  home  was  pictu- 
i*e»^ue  and  plen.saut.  In  a  small  nxim  hung  with  pictorial  t&petttry,  ad 
lighted  by  a  single  lamp  placed  on  a  lri]KKl  nmr  the  door,  mis  a  In* 
broad  couch,  of  dark  wood  inlaid  with  ivory.  On  tluH,  tlie  wlu'te  foldi 
of  hi>^  dress  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rich  coverletts  and  the  hi 
handed  colours  of  the  pillow  he  was  resting  on,  lay  a  dark  hi 
nan,  of  clear  but  sun-tannod  complexion  ;  luid  in  front  of  him  wjis  fund- 
ing a  boy,  with  long  black  hair,  whose  lithe  figure  was  well  set  olThy 
simple  flannel  tunic,  bc^lted  round  the  waist  with  a  led  scarf.  Clo«e 
him  was  a  smidl  lowt^kVile,  on  which  were  a  silver  goblet  and  jug,  and  ii 
tliem  a  small  flute.  Thiswa-s  the  picture  that  met  my  eye  as  I 
and  from  sounds  which  had  met  my  ear  aa  T  neavcd  the  door  it  ww 
that  I  had  surprised  n  father  delighting  liimself  after  dinner  La  hitftoo' 
essays  in  music  and  recitation. 

My  host's  ready  smile  told  me,  befoi-e  he  spoke,  that  I  was 
and  welcome.     With  a  kiss  and  a  friendly  pat  on  the  head  he  disi 
the  hid,  who,  though  from  shyness  he  hardly  ventured  to  look  up,  bo' 
low  to  mo  us  he  took  up  liis  flute  and  mn  olf.     Aft'^r  the  Interchangs 
a  few  civilities,  I  was  conducted  to  my  quartera     Two  guest^rooziu  ««* 
assigned  mc,  both  opening  on  a  covci"ed  cloister  which  bonlered — rtndt^ 
the  dining-ixKiui  1  had  left — on  a  M^uaro  court,  m  the  centre  nf  which 
s-tood  a  rude,  weather-worn  stutue  of  the  tutehu*  deity  of  the  fiiiailj. 
facing  an  altar  fr<^m  which  xxme  a  tiny  fountain  of  smoke.     These  ^»""^ 
were  very  small,  tmd  had  no  other  entrance  for  light  tljan  tiie  d^ 
which  was  closed  only  by  a  curtain.     In  one  woji  a  bedstead  tfUp^M 
a  woollen  mattress  laid  on  girths,  on  which  were  lying  looMly  blit-  ■ 
of  coloured  wool.     In  the  other  was  a  chair*  a  stool,  a  cuihioq,  $ai  « 
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B^^B^UBipIe  rnmitui-o  was  of  .sin^tiliirly  Hub  worVmanship,  and 
mBPVni  drsi^i.  I  felt  in  luxuiy.  though  there  were  two  or 
»e  artit'Itfla  al»cjit  whicli  I  wa.**  jictrustoined  to  reqnire,  one  of  which 
A  eertamly  a  table.  It  liad  been  explaincil  to  me,  by  my  friend  to 
)om  I  owerl  this  intrwluctioD,  Ihnt  boing  hoepitAbly  entertained  at 
^pi  bsvLU^  !(e{)ai*ate  rooms  ^dven  mo  in  the  house,  tc^* 

B'«  ii:,  :ind  sjilt;  ihttl  I  might  expect  to  be  asked  pretty 

qtttAtly  to  tiu*  family  dinner,  and  to  receive  ^*am  Uie  family  some  ogch- 
nal  |>re«?nt«  of  wine,  or  fruit,  or  vegetalilf^  ;  but  that  I  muKt  c«tei*for 
raeU,  and  should  enjoy  entin*  liberty  of  action.     This  wna  exactly  the 
ation  in  which  I  found  myhelf  for  nomo  weelut,  though  my  host,  as 
on,  aitked  |»ennission  to  treat  me  more  as  a  brother  than  as  a 
That  evening  I  was  summoned  back  to  the  dining-room,  where 
bad  in  the  mrsmtimn  K^cn  servrd  on  a  li^ht  portable  table.     An 
spent  in  oonversjitioii,  and  1  went  to  my  conch. 
At  linybreak  I  waa  arouaed  by  the  entmnoo  of  a  slave  bringing  bread 
I  wiiie,  which  he  pUced  on  a  small  table  by  the  side  of  my  bed.   This 
t>ok  aji  a  hint  to  Hhc.     I  waa  fortunately  tn  one  of  the  few  wealthy 
■M  that  could  boa^t  of  a  private  l>atli,  80  that  the  desire  towards  the  tub 
i^Mvtty  lil»erally  mot.     I  found  my  ho-^t  iipand  carefully  ditvwed.  He 
t  nlready  been  out  to  make  u  call  on  a  friend,  and  was  now  ]*eady  for 
I  utuftl  morning  walk.     Before  leaving  England  I  had  1)een  told  by 
;  Iffthftlfy,  who  liad  been  in  anciont  tireece  some  time  before,  that  I 
PoU  find  toany  waya  of  thought  at  AtheuK  strikingly  nioilom.     I  waa 
undod  of  this  when  my  host,  without  a  hint  from  me,  or  any  know- 
^  wliateverof  my  taNtea,  supposed  as  a  matter  of  conrae  that  I  ahoald 
9  to  wn  the  sighta  ol  Athens,  Ute  Pantheon,  and  the  other  t(>roplesand 
■lio  bnildingM,  and  aaked  me  if  1  cam)  for  statues  and  (mintiDgri,  and 
bitcttnre.     Under  hi&  guidance  I  hiul  my  fii-st  actjunintant.'v  with  the 
■Urpfooea  of  Phnidias  and  Polygnotna.     He  was  not  learned  in  art, 
i  bit  Taa  proud  of  the  glories  of  his  city,  and  bad  a  genuine  delight  in 

Be  Maid  he  felt  happier,  more  nerene,  more  roligioua  for  haring  beau- 
Hfbnna  about  him  :  and  that  the  goda  also  vrttns  pleaaed  to  dwell  in 
^kosriL  He  thnoght  it  showed  a  high  wisdom  in  Penclea  and  Cimon 
^iMe  public  money  to  such  ornament,  aa  Athens  thereby  gained  a 
amo'  vwhere — his  "  everywhere  "  waa  rather  limited 

l«rloi{k»~  I  •«  must  needs  1)e  elevated  by  the  daily  oont^^m- 

pI»taon  of  whut  wns  fair  and  noble. 

Ax,  Cowikrds  noon,  we  j)asffod  through  the  market-place  on  our  way 
home,  tl  wail  evident  that  othoiit  In^Hide  oui'selres  thought  their  mom- 
tai^a  w^ork  to  Ite  over.  The  bankers  were  oloaring  th«ir  tables  and  locJc- 
tlteir  oruthboxes ;  vtalls  were  bttin^  csovered  np  from  the  heat  ami 
acid  the  nuuket-people  were  already  settling  themselves  in  Nhelten>d 
to  Mt  and  diink.  or  to  aloep. 
ftvakftftt  was  awaiting  our  return ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  vt  % 
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Bubstantial  meal.  Freeh  fish,  Bonp,  vogtitAblefi,  brmd,  cheese,  finat  Aoa 
honey -cakes  in  HucceBaion  were*  bfought  in ;  and  there,  lying  beside  ikem 
in  the  cool  dark  little  dining-room,  my  host  and  I  discHs&fid  tho  rivil 
merits  of  tiie  statues  of  Athonii,  com]iared  the  place  of  AfbieroWy  wiUi^ 
tlio  tbeatro  of  Dionysus,  talked  over  the  fresoO€H  in  tho  to^ket-pl 
and  in  the  Propyln^,  and  forgot  the  glare  nnd  dttst  oulside. 

Breakfast  ovor,  it  was  hinted  to  me  that  sweet  and  healthful  tm  X\ 
midday  sler-p.     So  I  retired  to  my  private  quarters  ftnd  fell  in 
Athenian  custom. 

After  the  fdesta  I  wa»  htudying  with  grave  attention  the  features 
the  tntelar  of  the  houiie,  whom   1   hare  before  descrilied  aa  sUinding  i^ 
tho  court,  wlien   my  host  approirhed  from  the  intior  part  of  the  bouj 
which  laftorwai-ds  found  to  be  a  second  court  liuliind  ours,  where  tJit 
womm-folk dwelt  iipai't.     It  wna  now  lute  afternoon^  and  he  proposed  « 
ntroll  towards  the  Gymniusium.      1  hail  heard  much  of  this  national 
institatiun,  and  was  glud  to  soo  it  under  such  good  escort.     Wo  toni^ 
our  sU^pH  towards  the  Lyceum,  our  abwes  of  course  in  attendance.    I 
need  not  de6cril)o  tho  building,  as  we  havo  all  read  Vitrnvius.     But  1 
wii-ih  I  could  so  desrril)e  the  scene  within  that  my  readers  might  neeil 
as  distinctly  as  I  cnix  recall  it.     We  KugUshmen  can  undendaiid  veil 
enough  the  intci-est  of  watching  games  in  wliich  we  onceesoeUeJ,  afi(inf 
looking  on  at  feats  of  strength  or  skill  wlueli  we  nM>d  to  ptractise^    It 
comes  natural,  therefore,  to  us  to  imagine  the  middle^g<»d  and  ddersof 
Athens  often  looking  in  to  see  their  youngsters  tndneil  to  manly  viipiir 
and  activity.     Up  to  eighteen  years  of  age  themselves  had  wrestled,  au*i 
run,  and  boxed,  and  leaped,  and  thrown  quoits  with  as  much  euer^Ti',  1 
suppose,  as  we  give  to  cricket,  and  mckets,  and  football.     Wo  do  not  all 
of  us  cai*e  to  watch  the  feats  of  the  gymnasium,  for  tiie  reason  tluit  sonif 
of  us  were  born  in  the  pre-gymufistie  age  in  Eugland,  aud  so  mnn(?t 
truly  criticise  them  or  enter  into  their  spirit.     Indeed  we  do  not  till  nt 
a  high  value  on   tliem ;  and  many  of  us  would  jircfer  to  see  our  mta 
handle  a  bat  or  an  oar  well,  or  ride  well  to  hounds,  or  excel  in  Bkatio^ 
shooting,  or  any  of  our  own  sports.     But  given  that  wo  had  oil  btcs 
trained  in  a  ri;gular  course  of  athletic-s,  and  all  our  live.->i  called  iheBi 
*'  thoroughly  Knglish,"  and  that  we  weixi  ac*'.ufttomed  to  think  our  natioiul 
Kuperiority  due   to  our  pre-eminence  in  such  training,   I  suppose  w 
might,  if  time  had  to  be  killed — as  it  always  had  to  l»e  at  Athens  in  lh<h 
afternoon — frequent  a  gymnaaium  daily,  oven  when  there  was  no  matidl 
on.     I  was  not  surprised,  thei-efore,  to  soe  groups  of  men  all  ostr  thi 
grounds,  eagerly  watching  the  jumping  or  the  quoit-play,  orthespMn 
hurling.     Here  and  there  two  or  three  youngsters  were  practising  H 
themselves  apart,  xmder  no  instructor.     Wlierc  a  cix)wd  was,  yon  kotfV 
that  a  contest  of  more  than  usual  interest  was  going  on.  I 

That  the  lads  were  stripped  for  their  exercdse  seemed  sui 
the  conditions.      But  tho  sight  of  them  all  oiled  and  sandeu  ^^-.^    J 
strange  impression,  as  of  animated  temi-cotta  statues.  J 
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K"-  'Miimoilution   of  MjvMjUtora  woro  uu  obvious 

Jr  men  wore  hats  of  any  kinii,  and  thn  sun  wiim 

T-  marble  HeAt8  were  r&nged  about,  in  the  open  air  or 
Mr,  1)1  Olio  of  tho  many  rooms,  Inrge  nnd  smn.ll,  which  oponrd 
IH  coIouutuiL'tt.  >temu-of  thi>^L^  braichcs  were  of  tbiii  Hi«micii-cu|ur 
k'h  A  t'^Iknlivp  poo|>lp  woubl  naturftlly  hit  upon,  ami  which  we 
l^t  onrKt'lvi'rt  in  -lillftgo  inns,  sutviviJs  ot  a  timo  when  tho  vil- 
K  to  tAlk,  Aod  "news  mnch  older  thiui  the  Mo  went  round," 
en  bud  tnvvnted  the  aodable  cnstom  of  retiring  apart  each  behind 
{iftpctr. 

k  eertainly  !mrpri8*.»d  at  fii*st  to  6n<l  bo  uiftny  people  asDemhIeid 
id  thought  it  mu&tbp  a  field-day,  era  festival.  JUut  I  soon  found 
^theuK  m^u  turned  out  in  th©  afternoon  as  i-egulatly  aa  Oxford 
mon.     Indeed,  tho  most  striking  feature  of  AUienian  life 

wits  over  by  noon.     And  iw  all  outside  work  was  done  by 

d  the  »ho|>ke<»jK»n»  were  m-urly  all  yithw  frtw^lninu  or  resident 

lai^  number  of  <«vcn  ttu*  very  poor  Atlienian  cittzeua  htu)  tho 

day  free.     And  thiK  producwla itrUiin  wMate  and  self- 

in  them  nil.  Ti>  walk  fri^iortilk  Inml  in  the  Kfreetwos 

3M  Yulgar.     Of  indolenoe  or  the  fruit  of  this  inMouciance  there 

rty;  hnt  irtill  tho  gpneral   lovol  of  intolligence  and  activity  of 

high  enough  to  umko  indolence  dihtvputjible.     They  rogarded 

a  mark  of  frcf^doni  and  hi^h  ]mvilc^.     This  8olf-conomt 

fingrveable  Hide,  but  I   doubt  if  th(>y  wen*  not  tlio  better  for 

e  to  call  their  own :  tspecially  ai$  rich  and  poor  at  Athens 

flame  amaneroentA. 

to  retam  to  thoOymnaxium.     To  all  the  youths  under  18  it 

■etiflo-^round  that  thoy  ntt<»nd<Ml  rrgiilmly,  the  l)oj*(*  in  charge 

ilavo  awrant,  the  elder  follows  by  thcmH_dvoa,  though  iloubtlcaa 

them  diidiked  tho  grind,  and  pr«*ft«rrod  a  quiet  quail  hght  wlten 

B   "  ■  '^n  Uu«  nly.      Full  prtm-n  men,  win*  had  not  lost  all  lante 

b^  ^-'t  fi»ind  then:'  nn  op|K<rtuuity  of  k<'oping  up  their  muaclo, 

JH  of  taking  a  constitutional,  with   the  luxury  of  a  bath  after- 

Bj^tl'*?  citizm  whoHC  athlotio  days   wero  tpiiU^  ovnr  it  WOA  a 

^pdub. 

y  lintt  introduction  to  K»ciety,  and  u  vniy  ploAAant  way 
to  know  jieople  X  found  it.  My  hoht  whs  in  his  dement. 
man  of  posHion  and  a  friendly  man,  with  a  strong  intcrofit  in 
a  liking  for  fr«<e  and  gi?Ttiji.l  conversation,  he  Ihoroo^y  tm* 
eonflounie  of  talkers,  (.hx*  wouhl  pull  hi.i  cloak  aa  be  paosed 
[lim  a  bit  of  news  ;  nnother  in  a  low  voice  would  ask  bin  a<lvico 
ulty ;  a  |froup  otf*  gentlemen  an  ho  approached  would 
room  for  him  on  their  bench,  and  draw  him  into 

weloomed  me  amongst  them  with  great  polit«ne>B,  wr^ilaXmil  \fy 
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me  over5*thing  that  waa  Roing  on,  and  asked  mftny  qu 
the  trainiiif;  of  tlie  youth  in  my  countiy.  As  At  that  time 
not  been  intiiKlut?o*i  into  schools  or  iiiiivcrsities,  I  did  vhat  I 
exalt  our  nAtiouiil  games.  Football  rather  took  tbeir  &iicy. 
as  I  described  it,  as  far  a&  poesiblo,  in  Homeric  language.  I  did  ti»| 
with  a  iinivei'sity  l>oat-raoe,  and  tho  Derby,  and  hod  a  Terr 
audionco.  I  then  ruflhly  tried  my  hand  on  a  cricket-match,  HUti, 
afraid,  effnwHl  thf^  excellent  impression  I  had  made  of  our  natioiul 
and  good  Bonse.  Perhaps,  na  it  struck  me  afterwards,  my 
mention  of  the  eleven  caUed  up  ludici-ous  associations  ;*  but  at  all 
•thay  seemed  to  think  thnt  tho  whole  story  waa  meant  aa  a  jo! 

len  a  aeedy-lookJng  byxtandor,  pouncing  on  my  admifision 
not  train  onr  youth  on  any  avKtem,  launched  forth  into  ao  oratioa, 
crowed  ovei*  all  foroignera  for  a  good  twenty  minutes,  tind  so  got* 
about  us,  which  1  was  glad  to  escape  from  at  thn  first  opportunitr. 
heard  afterwfti'd^  that  he  waa  a  rhetorician  of  the  baser  sort,  looking; 
for  pupils. 

I  would  here  i*omark  on  the  excellence  of  our  public  school  edfli 
whicli  could  enable  a  foreigner  like  myself  so  easily  to 
cultivated  Greeks.  My  only  difficulty  aroee  &om  my  liariag 
much  Greek  literutui-e  of  n  later  date  than  the  time  of  my  visit 
detected  a  pleaaaut  amile  at  my  u&o  uf  a  word  from  the  Uiet 
orators;  and  I  wjis  frei^uently  obliged  to  accept  an  ironical  co 
to  my  inventive  jft'nius,  and  check  myself  as  J  whs  on  the  poin 
schohir's  instinct,  of  justifying  mywlf  by  quoting  what  wis  c 
future  authority. 

After  this  it  waa  seldom  that  I  did  not  j^  in  the  Inte  iftenwMtt 
one  or  other  of  the  Gymmisia,  and  I  soon  had  many  frifmifi.   "Hie** 
demeia  was  the  pleosantest,  as  it  lay  among  olive  v 
planted  within  its  walla  with  olivo  and  i)lane  trees,  and, 
distance  from  the  dty,  it  was  not  bo  crowded.     I  tried  to  get  «>»• 
friends  to  take  their  constitutional  in  the  country  sometimes  Jbr  > 
and  ono(^  I  succeeded  in  dragging  thi-ee  of  them  to  the  top  of  L}***''^ 
—the  A  rthur*B  Seat  of  ancient  Edinburgh.    To  me  the  walk  w«  *•# 
ful,  but  they  abused  mo  all  the  way  thei-e  and  hack,  and  no  0** 
imagine  why  we  should  have  taken  ao  much  trouble  for  not 
not  a  few  thought  it  in  bad  taste.     I  tried  aftei*  that  to  find  » 
who  wotdd  iimkp  a  dayV  excursion  with  me  up  Hymettus— *lxiati 
to  Snowtloii  from  Cupel  Curig — but  I  was  obliged  to  do  it  b/m] 
all,  :md,  not  wishing  to  be  thought  eccentric  or  ill-bred,  I  took 
talk  about  it.     After  this  I  was  not  astonished  to  hear  tlut 
generals  held  the  Oymnaaium  to  be  but  a  poor  training  school  for 

I  sjjent  H  gcKxl  de>d  of  time  in  simply  walking  about  the  dty.  l'"* 
interesting  to  notice  even  tho  smallest  incidents  of  the  daily  li»** 
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^Bito  like  and  jrot  so  iinliko  oximelvo*.  The  urchins  playing  with 
^^^H^onc^  on  tlio  doorsteps,  or  driving  thvir  bfvips  betweon'voiij*  iegs ; 
By  n  l>oiurt  fot*-!!?^  from  the  cUy-nohool  by  thoir  nttend- 

Pbr     :  !,  I  oterv(.'tl,  the  Htrictest  govemetw  u{  n  ladiett'  semi- 

117  in  thoir  repeated  ordecK  to  thoir  pupils  10  walk  properly  and  not 
KAboattlicTCU  ;  (liu  novel  street  vriet>,  the  wino-airtK  goiag  their  rnundn 
^B  ibHBe  niiiiw»vi  mo.  Tho  stitji'ts  wer<»  not  orJy  narrow  and  dirty, 
KjUdAVourad.  TIk*  pooitr  hovihOH  won?  g<»uenilly  built  piirtJy  nf 
PKer.  and  of  two  8t<  tries,  Uic  u|»i>fr  ovnrluingin^.  I  had  to  be  wary, 
dirty  v»tiT  or  broken  crockery  followed  pr«tty  quick  nfW  tlie  warning, 
|t<i  '""  :  ^t  hnvu  |iavod   th«  Htrefte  with  tho  enormoiiB 

|»ji  ,    tlK)ut,  and  1  voi-y  oftoii  wished  they  hud.    It 

B»  aiways  a  rolinf  to  omerge  into  one  of  Uio  open  Hpnocfl,  and  of  Uicho 
-  *  ■•  r-n  WAS  the  ono  I  most  froqaently  mode  for.    During  luiirket  time, 
liine  till  noon,  it  was.  full  of  life,  and  presented  ti  tino  field  for 

^  ivftH  done  by  slaves.  A  head  slavo,  with  the  power  of 
le  pume,  and  a  train  of  dmdgea  to  carry  home  the  forage,  naturally 
at  thin  hour  a  man  of  itnportanoe.  Very  oft^m  he  ltK)ked 
fortuni-  of  war  and  the  cIovenjcHS  of  pirate*  had  often  nnide 
for  lifi*  of  A  luan  of  birth  and  ntnk^  And  it  was  foKuuiite  for 
man  if  ho  found  him>^olf  at  Athene,  for  there  a  i-espectuble  idave, 
ly  if  his  miustur  detected  any  refinemeat  in  him,  was  generally 
latad.  Sncb  a  l>and  of  foragi^rs  wtis,  of  cuurso,  eagerly  wntohod 
atallkeepers,  who  weiv  very  adroit  uud  shifty  in  tlieir  mnnrvuvivM 
costomora.  TIk*  art  of  Vj&rgaiiiing  was  well  undoi-Ht^jo*!  on  both 
4  Iba  price  wm<  iieldum  fixed  until  after  a  protriK'tod  skirmiflh. 
igera  were  an  exception,  Thoy,  1  obRrn-rd.  had  ^»cnenillv 
of  tha  adtoAtuMu  for  not  much  meat  wb«  eaten — scarcely 
unlflBB  ihftre  had  been  a  sacrifice—and  fish  being  almost 
ly  the  chief  diidi  at  tabic,  tho  supply,  at  all  eventa  of  fa^ion&ble 
uaually  short  of  the  demand.  This  marie  the  fifihmoiiger  a  care- 
oHin  insolent  tradesman.  It  waa  ea&ier,  they  said,  to  got  an 
from  ft  State  official  than  from  a  fiahmonger.  Perlu^M,  too,  their 
toe  wait  fotttered  by  gentlemen  coming  to  choose  their  own 
iu  Tho  inspectors  of  the  market  were  very  fitrict  over  this  trade,  anil  in 
nlor  to  aertxre  the  sale  of  none  hut  fretih  ^1,  forbade  altogether  the  use 
f  Ibe  waUiTing  pot ;  snd  a  vei*y  good  !*loi-y  was  told,  when  I  wu  there, 
P^mIb  certain  tlAiinionger.  whu  wiim  subject  to  fainting  tits,  and  could 
>  faroafbt  rounil  only  by  having  ]»itcheni  of  wat«r  thrown  over  hini. 
»  hr  always  eollapeed  oloae  to  hU  stall,  his  friends,  in  following  the 
VI  of  humat  ■  '  '^  almost  daily  the  law  of  the  mnrket. 

^Xbc  etalU  :   ooun»e,  ciiiti  what  they  had    tij  s«*Il ;  but  tho 

role  o£  market   criut  waa  often  i^eversed  by  a  slave  announcing 
what  he  had  come  for.     It  wa«  not  unusual  to  hear  a 
1%  into  the  market  and  sing  out^  "  Who  wants  to  undotUka  \)^ 
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supplying  of  a  dinner?"  This  demand  woiijd  bring  up  ftveor  H^H 
wbn  liiid  been  loitering  under  thu  porticoes.  Thej  w«i«  r  Strang  IH 
then  eookfl  or  ciiterorH,  or  whatover  oIbo  they  called  tisomaelvw.  Tiaf 
m\\  rather  «ierc,  or  prebondcd  to  l»o,  foreignorSf  nnd  ijpolce  cither  Doric  or 
broken  Attic.  I  liad  no  fM'CHKJon  to  enga^  the  aertdoes  of  oiub  of  thas 
gentlemen,  but  T  wmt  told  that  when  yon  did  you  eogsged  ft  trnot, 
whose  UwR  of  hiph  nrt  it  wh8  very  nv<U  to  defy. 

So  frir  WHS  comedy ;  but  a.  %*ory  serious  and  solemtujiing  ificcudff 
mif^ht  l>e  seen  close  by,  eepedallyua  it  dr<*w  near  to  the  end  of  thexnontii, 
at  the  tablen  of  the  money-] endera.  I  hoard  these  men  diacnbe*j  ouI/Ur 
their  natural  enemii«,  the  borrowere,  of  whom  I  had  many  nmoDg«t  mj 
chance  acquaintancoa,  hut  I  must  say  that  thoir  faces  tallied  with  ihs 
deacription.  They  wit  at  their  tables  with  a  severe  fourHmd-tweotrps^ 
cent,  look,  which  should  have  been  sufficient  warning;.  I  was  told 
they  did  a  little  legiliuiut^  banking  trade,  but  the  ulienta  ofteneat  at 
tables,  BO  fai*  as  I  observed  tbem,  were  voting  men  who  uegotUt/d  id 
whi8{ior,  an<l  looked  uncafUy  over  their  shoulder  if  any  one  passed 
near. 

But  the  market  square  held  more  than  the  market.     Tt  wasdi 
the  forenoon  the  very  centre  of  Athenian  life.     It  was  exchan^ 
park,  garden,  cnplanade,  kiirsaal,  re-ading-room,  club,  and  whataoi^rer 
any  place  is  the  common  meeting  c[>ot  for  men  of  business  or  mm 
leisure.     Being  close  to  the  law  courts,  it  was  also  WeatminHtei'  HaII 
orators  and  their  clients  and   witne«»eii.     Having  colonnades 
round   it  furnished  with  Btone  benches,  it  was  a   convenient  plow 
gokaip,  or  for  walking  np  and  down  in  pui*s\ut  of  an  appetite  for 
fa«t.     It  waa  here  that  you  heard  and  discuased  the  ttews,  wai* 
brought  fi-om  Pirwus  by  special  mes»eng«r,*  or  city  new», — wholnAj 
olKce,  who  had  been  cji8t  in  a  iHMsuit.  what  [>lay.s  were  l>cing 
what  new  edicts  to  be  put  in  force;  domestic  news  about  relationa. 
cropK,  purchaaes,  bii'tlis,  death.s  and  nmrriagea.     The  shojit^in  the 
bourhood  were  also  filled  with  loniigerfi,  especially  ih-  >^r'»»  urfl 

iKirbcr'fi,  and  the   shoemaker's.       It  wius   in   the  i  .ice 

neighbouthooii  thai  m11  business  wa^  Imnwu-tt'd.     Here  the  Al 
Idealised  tlicir  common  citizenship,  and  got  their  common  sense. 
intei-course  here,  rich  with  poor,  they  rubbed  down  their  anf;leB,i 
a  public  spirit,  and  by  interchnnge  of  ideas,  controlled  l-^ 
ciiticLKm,  developed  a  p\iblio  opinion.     It  was  in  the  m 
one  felt  for  the  pulse  of  Athens. 

Close  by,  as  I  siud.  were  the  law  courta,  and  I  oflen  found  itf 
fun  to  look  in  thei-e,  and  it  seldom  i-equii-ed  much  knowledge  of  li'J 
follow  the  proceedings.     Indeed  it  often  struck  me  that  1  knew 
much  as  their  honours  the  jurymen.     "  The  sovereign  people 
justice"  had  once  seemed  to  me  a  grand  idea,  and  doubtlea  the 

"  Tbare  was  lonu  lighting  goiag  on  in  433.  alon^  Iha  3£ae«doQian  couU  i(^ 
jitr  of  trace. 
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irpoHP  as  R  wifojifnnnl  of  jfrowii'  -  ;  hut  Uy  so«»  the 

H'uestly  trying  Uj  Ije  wini?,  or  m  iv  trying  to  look 

*  hid  another  effect  U{^n  nw\'    It  wn»RmuMng  to  watch  thoir 

of  i^ive  attention  whil&t  an  orator  was  laying  befuro  them 

»ntl  wiUlest  eviJenoe;  or  porhi»jis  flattering  their  logical 

bitiniT  a  strong  chain  of  reasoning,  while  all  the  time,  as 

ry  wuU  knnw,  it  wns  hanging  by  a  rotten  falliiry.     But  if 

be  tlie  end  of  oratory,  the  orators  had  moatercd  their  arL 

in  conrt  also  were  excellent  fooling.     The  defendant  was 

piug,  and  liow  well  and  natimilly  he  wopt !     Women  and 

'wnrti  i^roaped,  with  a  fine  eye  for  dramatic  effect,  in  VfiriouB 

of  alyect  misery.     One  heard  splendid  abuse,  too,  strong  and 

t  pfrnumaliticA,  its  the  oratoiii  drew  freely  on  the  vast  Te«)nrc«s 

What  one  did  not  meet  with  in 
hi-  I  .it*:)r!i  were  Xrny  Khi-ewd  and  practical, 

it,  to   throw  it  away   ou  an  i;arnorant  and   proju'.iicod 
But  if  a  qtinlitied  judge  had  replaced  these  panels  of  citizens 
ng  in  banco,  in  what  other  pnitftssftiou  could  many  of  tbein  have 
V  a  day  1     Th  it  was  the  fpii>xtioa. 
1  to  me  to  resemble  onr  vilLigettt,  not  only  in 
of  living,  and  in  their  readiness  to  help  each  other,  bnt 
m  which  they  irnineil  by  having  no  class  between  them 
IdbUe.     Fashion  hud  little  or  no  influence  npon  them,  and 
their  own  life  fi*ec  from  crilici:*m,  and  free  from  tjje  ambiticn 
t  they  were  unlike  our  poor  vilbigers  in  this,  thifct  the  hwid 
ow  his  worth  and  pri\n1egesfui  a  citizen,  and  gained  a  certain 
owledge.     Thou;fh  he  cei'tainly  was  not  enrichotl,  he 
by  the  exi^tf  nco  of  iUt?  rbuw  of  slaTes. 
of  the  rich  wei*e  twientially  Huch  tut  are  fonned  by  eity  life, 
and  intelligence.     Dinner  partie^i  wore  almost  daily  pvtmts. 
inviU^d  without  ceremony,  and  went  without  preparation,  or 
ration  than  wa^i  implied  in  providing  yourwlf  with  a  gown, 
ble  and  diAliketl  dining  alone,  just  as  they  disliked  sitting 
f  alone. 

I  saw  liin  hlrongiwt  likeness  t-o  university  habitf^  and  the  liko- 
ooi  in  mere  soiriabiiity.  I  was  present  at  not  ii  few  dinner 
rlucb  eecaned  to  me,  in  thn  tone  of  oonvcrsttion,  in  the  mngn  of 
BttMedfOnd  getienally  in  intelh'ctual  uud  social  merit,  not  greatly 
from  a  gradnatos*  dinner  party  at  Cambridge.  Tlie  cuxtoms,  of 
cliiTbrtmt;  having  your  feot  washed  by  an  attendant 
airival,  lying  propped  on  your  ellx-tw  to  eat  and  drink — though 
tbttt  at  picnt^'M — pouring  lil»>ition«  to  the  gof>d  Genius,  being 
on  to  rncite,  or  wng  a  niedloy  song,  vorso  and  verso  abont,  wore 
bat  onn  foil  in  with  «ttrh  usages  easily  enough.  Once,  I 
;  when  over  otir  wine,  tlie  sprig  of  myitle  wa»  paMod  to  mo  in 
my  tarn  to  entertiun  the  company  with  a  aon^  or  rad- 


.ii< 


might  1*0  AeoQ  close  bv,  espaciilly  aa 
at  the  tahW  of  Uia  monry-londer«i 
their  uatural  enemitw,  tho  ^lorro- 
ohaoce  nor]ttAintanc««,  but  I  ni 
description.     They  5»it  at  thi*» 
cent,  look,  which  nhould  h 
they  did  a  little  lejjitini   ; 
bibles,  so  fitr  a*  I  ol»    • 
whisper^  and  looked  ur 
noar. 

But  the  xoarkot 
the  forenoon  the  v* 


1 


tjike  »ny  noH'  ^-^ 
,  ail  twciilMit  tiMl* 
.lu   (inal  i-iiuw  o^  ^  *^°^ 
.<   it  di)iibtl(*fi  li> 
I>hilo*iophy.     I  waii  u -^ 
-d  which  excluded  Wips  frow  'OO* 
-IjixkmI,  but  I  have  no  pcreomdexp*^ 
-d  iij  my  note-book, 
.ion  from  all  social  mectinga  did  notool*' 
iriko  me  as  strange.     I  ^tpposo  thiflwasl 

park,  garden.  mp\  »^^''^^^'^^y  1^*-  '  **«  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  "**" 
»iny  place  is  ihf  fl**^'"  "'^'^  ***  **^^  mcket-courta,  at  the  Union,  na 
leisure.  IVir  — ^-  *'*^^*^^  I  *li*i  "^t  ^^^  fomaJe  society,  espociii 
I  lid  Ond  myself  was,  in  its  frnedom,  in  it*  tr 
uity,  so  wonderfully  like  thiit  which  I  kai 
iiink  more  au<l  moi-e  as  tl»«i  d;\yn  went  on,  i 
hIi-  tbe  effeft  on  sot'ial  life  of  excluding  the  w 
;,  .Uible  in  a  certain  rnughness  of  feeling,  in  the 
jtfHPBS  which  i)rodiicc8  pity  and  synijKitby  with  ww 
,1^  mi^n  from  selfiMluie-ss  and  cniolty.  Then*  was  not  mi 
/Tjo  age  at  AtheriH.  Poverty  pi*ovoked  rttther  than  diM 
r  lollies  cif  cruelty  might  ai-ouac  ilangeixtua  bitteru&«i,  a 
*^jcrletl  Athenian  citixens,  but  the  cruelty  did  not  in  i 
net'.  A  m;\ri  wbo  was  hjird  and  brutal  Lo'H:m'd^iu« 
I  eteni  master,  but  no  one  remonst 
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)»  a  long  wny  behind.     But  the  oafie  whs 

usa^.     Here  there  waa  iliaUnctly  ad 

ir\'ntivr  and  a  Liberal  camp.     Of 

»ke  oftcuer,  and,  I  need  not  aay, 

satire  were  woapoDs  more 

Lt  de&l  of  good,  thoughti'iil 

id  in  private  hotbies  afU^r 

1    had  consUinUy  to  rein:ii  k 

ithtoiiail  fact  the  arguin»'til.'< 

There  was  a  coiiMtfini  appenl 

*   pi-ovoking  va^ieness  in 

;  tJiinly  one  exception  to 

I,  his  viTv   wunls  wen*  ^'ivon,  and  won; 

piouH  respect  which  iiHUidly  Bilonoed  contm- 

Homer  when  I  wa^  getting  the  worst  of 

nit  to  make  llomer  support  ti  thcor}'  that  women 
0  aifairs  of  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  be  ahut 
•back  premt8e«  and  seldom  Heen.  He  wn<  often 
«ffect  against  thi:>aewho  maintained  that  women 
pro|>erly  employed  in  cooking,  weighing  out  the 
ng  U)0  house.  But  again  it  was  retorted  : 
ihom  women  are  the  beat  of  whom  you  hear 


fleeted  and  intemufied  the  controversy.     Rtin- 

ght  out  his  play  of  Inn  when  1  was  at  AUietis, 

•Uy  by  Uioee  w)io  held  women  inferior.     It  was 

play*  withoat  patting  into  some  one's  month  a 

■omen,  which  wns  caught  up  and   gave  another 

thoir  reWlern.    But,  corioitaly  enough,  it  cscapt-d 

Ui  bring  on  the  stage  types  of  noble  women  who 

However,  KuHpidea  never  hiui  a  fair  chance 

(tfoffcT  Aristophane-H  always  at  hla  Eeela     It 

iliut  n-ally  he  wan  strongly  on  the  woinfn'n  nide, 

their  hiifibands  that  they  weits  hiding  Uip  light 

«*ir  whole  house.     He,  or  wluit  "wiis.  the  same 

hating  heroe«,  had  said  that  women  were  a  Uul 

,  aee  that  the  stoutest  advcx?ute  for  the  emanri- 
lem  half  a^i  inch  more  freedom  than  hia  xieigh- 
ft  in  the  ability  and  iiitelligcmcn  uf  a'omm ;  he 

others  that  women  had  once  held  a  higher 
had  a  roal  iniiuenoe  upon  daily  Liicu     Ho 

latjng  on  the  cause  of  this,  oonvincp  himself 


eopiat  of  maiiy  of  the»«  playa  liare  been  »inoa  palitinhtfd 
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taiion.  I  rodted  to  them  some  imahtcR  of  my  own — m  tmrnbUkBtf 
*'  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  which  I  bad  written  some  tiine  bdbtt  lor  tk 
Bonon  Prue.  When  I  had  ended,  a  brisk  diftcosBion  «roae  on  lift 
question  out  of  what  tragedy  they  came.  Some  believed  tiwrWtb* 
ling  of  BophorleHf  others  decUred  that  tb^y  remembeM*]  the  |dinM  • 
oert&inly  these  of  Euripides,  but  no  one  could  fix  on  the  pnamfk^, 
nor  could  I. 

Wine-drinking  always  followed  the  dinner,  and  1fOn>  alxiut  tlimoir 
relation  to  it  that  it  did  formorly  with  us.     As  there  wcio  no  l«lia 
join  in  the  dnwing-i-ooiu.  it  wa»i  more  difficult  for  the  hoet  to 
moment  for  ajsking  sipiiGcantly  if  you  wo\ild  take  any  more  wii 
oaw,  tlierefore^  was  oflen,  1  am  couvinceil,  an  iuxMd*!iit  of  the 
Sotoetitueg,  of  course,  a  carouse  was  the  final  civuse  of  a  vine 
especially  amongst  the  younkcrh,  as   it  doubtleie  Ims   been  cf  e\ 
pArtiea  in  other  ahofles  of  tliviiic  philosophy.     I  wns  told  that  iis 
oocasbnii  the  usual  hard  ou^m  which  excluded  ladios  from 
tainments  was  sometimes  rdnxod,  but  I  have  no  pcnw^nal 
such  a  wine  party  recorded  in  my  note-bo(^ik. 

The  alisent'e  of  women  fi-oni  all  social  meetings  did  not  on  my 
at  Athens  at  once  strike  me  as  strange.  I  suppose  this  was  bKaaB| 
WHS  fi-esh  from  xinivei-sity  life.  1  was  so  mucli  uAed  to  mi 
jjnly  down  the  river  and  at  the  racket-courts,  at  the  Union,  anJ 
id  Bupper  ftarties,  that  I  did  not  mis&  female  society,  especially 
liety  in  which  1  did  find  myself  wius,  in  ita  fi^eedom,  in  it-*  • 
equality,  and  fmternity,  so  wonderfully  like  thut  which  I  L 
But  I  noticed  the  bhvnk  more  and  more  «.s  the  days  went  on,  and  tijni 
began  to  estimate  the  effect  on  social  life  of  e.^cluding  the  vromtiiu 
wan  plainly  visible  in  a  certain  roughness  of  feeling,  in  the  alKnofti 
that  tendomeflfi  which  produces  pity  and  »ym]>athy  with  wade: 
restrains  nien  from  st-lfishnesa  and  cruelty.  There  v.'fSH  n<tt  muek 
ahown  to  age  at  Athens.  Poverty  provoked  ntthcr  than  dii 
cule.  Tales  of  cruelty  might  aiY>nBe  dangerous  bitterne^ 
it  affected  Athenian  dtiaens,  but  the  cruelty  did  not  in  ii 
abhorrence.     A  man  who  was  hard  and  l)rutal  i  '  ir^  bUtu 

called  a  stem  master,  btit  no  one  remonstrated,     i    ;  nn\ 

wa«(  certainly  prized  highly  enough,  and  the  dvio  virtues  were 
worshipped,  l>ut,  to  my  thinking,  Greek  civilisation  w.-is    '""      .»] 
through  lack  of  that  sensitiveness  to  one  Mde  of  mor.il  ;  1 

not  help  believing  thiit  the  influence  of  women  in  daily  life  wouiJIi*'* 
helped  to  develop.     I  found  many  thoughtful  GrH^ks  holding  tJie 
opinion. 

I  fi'equently  henrd  the  subject  of  the  position     '  "     v 

part  of  a  larger  question  just  then  interesting  tho  i  ^  ^ 

was  the  question  of  Past  tv^fMUJi  Vmnnxt.     In  politics  no  ono  (awDi» 

a  moment  to  iJoubt — witli  the  exception  of  a  ff!W  t ^-^    .i  ,..i.«-' 

the  present  inntitutions  of  Athens  were  pei-fect,  ov 
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hey  hibtl  left  tbmr  ancestors  a  loog  way  behind.     Cut  the  coiie  was 

i«at  in  the  m)ilU<r  of  nocial  tifiage.     Here  there  waa  tlistlnctly  mq 

•fid  A  now  Achool — a  C-onaeiTfttive  aiitl  a  LiL»enil  cump.     Of 

on  tliiffie  matters  pr^udteo  spoke  ofteuer,  nud,  I  uoed  not  say, 

macU  Louder  than  ren«on.     Banter  mid  satire  were  weapons  more 

than  oz^^ument.    But  tltere  watt  still  a  great  deal  of  good,  thoughtful 

«>wr  it  to  Ikj  hoiirfl  at  the  (fymnasiuiu,  and  in  private  liouhrs  after 

lisLrnin;^  to  thof^e  dlscuBsionH   1   had  constantly  to  remark 

miill  an  amount  of  aiioortained  hi>>toncaL  fact  the  ai^gumfOitH 

Uw  moKt  loomed  disputants  were  baaod.     There  was  a  ooustant  i^ipeal 

authority  of  ^-rat  nituu>s»  but  a  most  proToking  vaf^enfes  in 

tjn^  ibrir  to.stimouy.     But  there  was  certainly  ono  exception  to 

Wb«i   Homer  wiw  cito*!.  his  very  words  wen*  ^vcn,  and  were 

by  all  with  a  cerUiin  piowircKpect  which  usually  Riiruoed  oontro- 

I  BOon  leai-ned  to  quote  Homer  when  I  wim  |!;etting  the  womt  of 


-  411  not  difficult  to  make  Homer  support  a  theory  that  women 

much  to  do  with  tho  oilairs  of  tbe  world,  and  ought  not  to  be  t^hut 

^  'hemaelvev  iu  the  l^ack  premiiieH  and  t^ildom  Hcen.     He  woa  often 

^^th  tTt'mn)douK  eHTeot  against  those  who  nmiutained  that  women 

no  raindS;  ami  weit*  properly  employed  in  cookinitr.  weighing  out  the 

A.  woavinj^,  and  j^niding  tbo  hoiine.      But  again  it  wiw  retorted : 

\  -4  hath  said  that  those  women  are  the  best  of  whom  you  hear 

-  ^   -      -    1  or  evil." 

;  iirally  r*'flected  and  IntcnKi£od  the  controveray.  Euri- 
nml  jiLHt  hi\iiii;ht  out  his  play  of  Ion  when  I  was  at  Athena, 
..^1  HA  n  strong  ally  by  those  who  held  women  inferior.  It  was 
HiUdom  wrote  a  pUty*  without  putting  into  Home  one's  mouth  a 
t  womei»j  which  was  caught  up  and  gave  another 
'if  llioir  reviJers.  But,  curiously  enough,  it  escapinl 
■d  to  bi-ing  on  the  stage  t;i*j)es  of  noble  women  who 
M  ^.^"-  ^..-..^uis.  However,  EuripideK  uuver  had  n  fair  chance 
^fkk  that  clevrr,  n^'klivi  mxjffor  ArLstophane-s  always  at  hin  hwla.  It 
Vvftiin  iiaa* .  -^  tliut  ii-ally  Ik*  wa*t  hlrongly  un  the  womnu's  mde, 

\ry    :  n"h  tliwir  IniHlMinds  tlmt  they  were  hiding  the  light 

vanid   tirighten   their  whole  hoiist*.     Hp,  or  what  wiis  the  same 
of  hiK  woincn-hating  hi*nie»,  had  said  that  women  wore  a  Imd 
*H^  simI  tbat  wait  enough. 

After  all*  I  oould  not  see  that  the  M/>nto«t  advocate  for  the  cittanei- 
fMioQ  of  wooiun  gave  them  half  an  int-h  more  freedom  than  his  neigh- 
^itar.  He  might  beliovo  in  the  atality  and  int««lligenoe  of  women;  he 
■"'  '  '■'(<!  otliiTH  that  women  had  onc«  held  a  highiir 

:!id  liad  a  real  influence  ufion  daily  life.     He 
go  fnrtiier,  and,  vpfwulatiog  on  the  onuse  of  iliia,  convince  bimstlf 


*  1  may  m  w»U  My  that  copiM  uf  many  of  tlioM  plnjs  harv  bcco  tine*  puMUbftl 
Ks^hisl, 
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tliftt,  in  tho  abflorbinp  pnrsuit  of  jMilitiraJ  int<TC«ctfl,  his  felIo»-^*iti«i 
wwv  gi-owing  soIHrIj  and  ileRpotic,  fotitemptuotis  towmrda  anforrrilii* 
wn«  Tint  koen  ivnH  jiractical ;  l>nt  all  the  iwm«>  ho  "wa*  a  dm^' 
huuso  and  sollUh  in  bis  pWiifniros.  It  may  have  beon  he  inck^u  •>.<' 
cout*ft^  to  face  ft  torrent  of  ritticule ;  but  it  may  hitvt*  been  ftlao  tbatbt 
flouMexl  in  his  soci'et  mind  u-betht*r  Bodety,  as  he  knew  it,  wv  fpai« 
refwly  for  hi>i  wifr. 

I  fancied  that  my  host  was  one  who  thought  tlitis.     He  vw  to 
kindly  ft  man  to  bo  a  tyrant  ftnjTuhero,  nuvl  I  rccnlleotthftt  in  niy  be&rin; 
he  oufo  oonipartnl  the  nxlo  of  a  husband  over  his  wife  to  tluit  of  aioft^ 
Ktitntional  ru lor  over  citizens  fret*  and  bis  et^unls.     Als-^.  aa  wp  becuuv 
mow  intimaU.*,   I  found  that  he   loved  fnmily   life;   fitilJ   he  jeftloiulj 
guarded  it  from  public  view.  When  ho  entertained  his  hiendfl  &t  diniur, 
hitf  wife  did  not  appear,  but  when  wo  were  alone  she  genenUly  bna^ 
fustcd  with  lis,  she  imd  her  thro<>  children,  sitting  at  tebles,  whOftOT 
reoliued  ;  and  not  unfrequejitly  she  dined  with  as.     She  was  rorr  gallft 
and  Bimple-mindod,  but  in  no  respect  shy  or  awkward,  but,  on  the  eon- 
trwry,  self-possessed  and  mtlier  etut^ly.     He  treated  h<»r  with  kindline* 
and  wurtesy,  told  her  the  newM,  with  a  little  reservation  whero  nrfrnnij. 
and  she  took  her  part  very  easily  and  naturally  in  conversation.     I  do 
not  think  her  life  wjis  dull.     It  is  true^  that,  no  far  aa  my  obso-rmtida 
went,  she  never,  while  in  Athens,  went  out  nnlt^sn  to  attend  r'*?'-">r- 
feBtirala,  processions,  and  sacritit'e^,  but  they  bad  a  house  in  the  c 
whei'e  they  sjH^nt  part  of  the  year.     There  t^he  enjoyed  more  It'"  rr ..    i,  i 
probably  8he  no  moi-e  winhed  to  frequent   the  Agoi-a  or  ihi* 'Jjiuiu^u 
than  our  ladies  wi^b  to  go  on  'Change,  or  have  the  evtCHis  of  oar  dobs. 

Festivuls  were  very  frequent.    Their  uf  uiil  pi-ogramme  was  a  retigiov 
L-eivmnniid  in  the  nionun*?,  and  high  ppiritB  in  the  oveniiig.     Thm 
monial  wnf4  ofum  made  imposing  by  a  j)roeehfiian  with  choml  livrnnf^ 
which  hi^h-bom  ladies,  youths,  and  uiaidoTis  took  graoeful  pert    ] 
people  who  do  not  wear  flowing  robos,  ami  cannot  sing  as  tUxy  wilfc, 
flhonltl  dai-p  to  bavp  a  proccAMon.     Racrifi(X>s  and   prayera  were  ofeid. 
It  was  diiiicult  certainly  for  a  foreigner  to  understand  the  attitude  of  tb« 
Greek  worshipper  towards  bis  gods.   I  learnt  by  obflervation  a  good  6ml 
about  his  ntual — little  about  bi^i  worship. 

The  great  Diouysia  had  taken  place  in  March,  some  days  befon  ay 
arrival.     On  the  whole,  I  was  veiy  gUd  to  bavo  missed  it ;  for  I  *» 
afraid  that  bad  I  taken  uiy  fii*.st  impression  of  Athenian  lift*  when  il 
in  drunken  riot,  I  could  never   have  laid  ill-prejudice  asidft. 
noif«,  buffoonery',  and  vulgar  revelr)*,  I  was  giTvtoful  to  the  ^-^ 
having  Ijeen,  to  Greek  judgment,  navigiiblw   in   time  to  >?ot  u 
the  midst  of  the  delmuob  thst  was  gning  on  in  honotir  of  tlmt 
table  {>erB0U  whom  Athens  delighted   to  honour  oh  the  giver  uf 
man.    As  it  was  described  to  me,  the  city  by  sunset  must  hAve  M 
unbearable.     The  dismal  merriment  of  K:    '    '    T    i  Va 

tiba  BiDpid  pleafiantrios  of  a  carnival,  the  1m 
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knrwt-l-  -licaded  orgioa  of  richer  young  Bocchozuils, 

|I9  ikli  .  <        wifiiin  one  city's   wnlls.     Tlte  CArlier  part 

Um  dfty,  beyoDii  doubt,  bnil  bliown  a  spectacle  such  as  few  cities 
jttd  pi*-"  V  "^  '  •'  r  this  1  Liul  greiitly  wished  to  reach  Athens  earlier. 
Hract  iiu  the  slope  of  tlie  Acivpolis  waa  empty  when 

Sw  it.  'io  iuivo  M^eu  thnt  hill-side  a  serridl  nia^^  of  men  and 
MBfiti,  aud  to  have  aut  amought  them  aiid  watched  theiu  na  they  tthaded 
mr  «y«  from  the  glare  to  outch  the  form  of  a  hero  whoee  name  they 
id  Imowii  from  childhood,  uud  leaned  forward  to  lose  uo  woi-d  that 
ndd  balp  to  make  the  stor^-  pUiiii,  the  story  they  had  heard  so  often 
■n  their  noneB,  of  those  dayn  of  old  when  the  gods  walked  the  earth 
m  DMOi  and  la\'ed  the  founders  of  their  race,  and  helped  them  to 
nvthrow  their  BDomiee,  and  io  buUd  the  city — to  have  seen  this,  Bitting 
■re  under  the  blue  sky,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Acropolis  and  its 
Bples,  with  H\inettus.  and  the  gleaming  eea,  and  the  far-off  [joaka  by 
llamia  in  view — to  rt-alise  thus  the  religious  power  of  a  Greek  dnuna, 
oald  have  been  a  memorable  expenenco.  An  Knglitih  traveller,  Mr. 
I^ib,  who  wan  at  Athens  some  years  before  me,  has  thus  vividly  re- 
HrOol  the  imprt«-iiun  loft  on  hia  mind  by  such  a  scene  :• 

••  Wo  arv  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  at  the  xreat  festival  of  the 

pii.     ILere  i^  an  audience  of  M>me  1^5,000,  not  otdy  Athenian  citizens 

||dwom«n  (the  latter  placed  ajiait  from  the   men  in  the  upper  I'ows). 

HCraeks  from  other  cities,  and  ambussadoi-s  seated  near  the  piiesta 

pM  •'^  in  the  places  next  the   orchestra.     We  arc  to  see  the 

M^"'  r  VuritM  of  «^Jschylus.     The  orchesti'a  is  empty  at  present. 

TUa  Mni«,  or  wail  Iteliind  the  stage,  represents  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 

?'-'■  -        It  has  three  doors.     Enter,  from  the  middle  or  *  royal'  door, 

i  primteas  of  Apollo;  she  wears  u   long  stri^x'd   robe,  and  over 

a  safiron  mantle.     Pil^^rims  are  waiting  to  consult  the 

-tiO  spoaiu  a  prayer  before  she  goes  into  the  inner  chamber  of 

jteiDple,  to  take  her  place  on  the  three-footed  throne,  round  which 

I  the  cavern  beneath.     Then  she  passes  into  the  shrine 

A  door. 

Itut  ahe  quickly  retui-ns  in  hon-or.    A  mui-dei^r,  blie  says,  is  kneeU 

^  there,  and  the  ghastly  Furies,  his  pursuers,  are  asleep  around  hiui. 

Ai  thfj  <|uit«  the  Atngu  by  the  side  door  on  the  right,  two  tiguros  come 

"rth  hy  the  centnil  door,  iis  if  from   the  inner  blu-iue.     One  of  thorn 

••*r«  the  ooatuniM  of  the  Pythian  festival  at  Delphi, — a  long  tunic,  gaUy 

*^i]«d.  vith  sleeves,  and  a  light  mantle  of  purple  banging  from  the 

"'      ■^.     In  his  left  hand  ho  has  a  golden   bow.     This  vn  Uie  gcd 

>Lm?4'lf.     The  other  tiguro  is  clnd  with  much  Icrs  iplendour  ;  ut 

B  W'k  liAUgK  loo»elv  the  [K'ta^us,  u  broud-briinnied  lint  woim  by  huntiTN 

Bdiepherds.  or  wayfarers  ;  in  one  luind  he  lieaza  a  lung  branch  of  hviur*], 

Bi7mbol  of  the  suppliant,  in  the  other  a  drawn  sword.  Thia  is  Orc«toA, 

Gfrek  titerOnrt^  hy  PralcHor  J«hb.    MacaiUaa  osd  Co. 
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who  lias  Kkin  his  mother,  Clytemnestra,  the   murdreas  of  hit 
AgumemnoD,  and  has  sought  refuge  with  ApoUo  from  th# 
Furies.     A  silent  figiuv  moves  behind  these  two ;  it  is  tlie  god  Ht 
carryiDg  in  hU  himd  tlio   herald's  stcJf,  decked  witii    whit^ 
Apollo  bids  Hermes  escort  Ore>tes  to  Athens,  to  seek  thejudflDenti 
the  goddess  Atliette. 

"  The  ghost  of  Olytemneetra  now  moves  into  the  orcbestn,  and : 
the  stAge.     She  calls  on  the  sleeping  Furiea  within,  and  then  vuidA^ 
They  wake  to  iiiid  Orestes  gone,  and  dash  on  the  stage  in  wild  n{^*J 
hazard   forms   with   Nible  robes,  snaky  locks,    and    bluod-sboc 
Apollo  apjiears,   and  drives  them   from  his  Hhrino.      Now  Uic 
clianges  to  Athens.     Mt^anwhile  the  Furies  have  taken  tlielr  sbtion. 
choms  in  the  orchestra ;  and,  in  gniml  choral  songs,  declare  their i 
as  Aveugofs  of  blood.     Athene  aitspmblc?^  a  Courl  of  Atb*  • 
Hill  of  Arc^,  (the  reiil  Hill  of  Arcs  was  not  half  n  mile  off, 
h'u\q  of  the  Acropolis,)  and  thus  founds  the  famous  Court  of  the 
gas.    The  Fiu-ics  arrai^  Oi^estes ;  Apollo  defends  him.    The 
the  judges  aw  equally  divided.     Athene^s  casting  vot«  aoqnitsOnitft 
The  wratl\  of  the  Furies  now  threatens  Athens.     But  Athoneul  Wtprf- 
vaila  on  them  to  accept  a  shrine  in  hor  land — a  eavo  beneath  the  EMj 
Ares ;  and  the  play  ends  with  this  great  rooonciliation,  as  a  pi 
torch-bearers  escort  the  Furies  to  their  new  home, 

"  Thus  a  Greek  tragedy  could  bring  before  a  vast  Greek  andienc^tl] 
ft  gi-andly  simple  form,  hnrmoniscd  by  choral  music  and  dance,  the  jw*] 
(igiuva  of  their  roUgious  and  civil  history  :  the  god  Apollo  in  hi?  Wnp! 
at  Delphi,  the  godd<?ss  Athene  in  the  act  of  founding  the  Court  of  AiW"] 
paguSf  the  Furies  passing  to  their  shrine  beneath  the  hill.  tHe  1w 
Oroetes  on  his  trial.  The  picture  had  at  once  ideal  IjeAnty  of  the  IrigW 
kind,  and,  for  Greeks,  a  deep  I'eality ;  they  seemed  to  be  looking  &t^ 
actual  &fr/i7i?i«7er^  of  those  rites  and  usages  which  were  most  desri 
sacred  iji  their  daily  life." 

I  stayed  at  Athens  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  year.  I  saw  maoT 
now  famous.  One  could  meet  Sophocles  aiul  Euripides  almost  anj' 
in  the  Academeia,  musing  on  a  bench,  tablets  in  band,  or  pacing 
the  olive  ti-ces,  Aristophanes  was  oftener  to  be  found  surrounded 
few  choice  fi'iends.  His  gix?y  observant  eyes  woidtl  rtat  for  awhil 
the  scene  around  him,  and  then  Ijc  lighted  suddenly  by  a  thoutrht,  wl 
being  altogether  irrepi'e:?8ible,  would  set  all  his  friends  off  laugl 
Cleon,  too,  I  had  no  cnuso  to  dislike  him,  but  I  never  saw  htm  wit 
wishing  I  had ;  but  it  wna  betti^r  jwi-lmps  as  it  was,  for  he  look< 
awkwanl  fellow  to  (piai'txl  with.  Who  could  help  knowing  Alci^l 
— the  lion's  whelp  whom  the  city,  having  brought  him  up,  was 
humour  1  He  was  the  spoilt  child  of  Athens.  His  follies — as 
— were  only  Athenian  virtues  run  wild,  and  his  virtues  Athenian* 
but  cast  in  the  beTo\c  T&owld.  And  friend  Socrates.  I  little  knew 
the  marveUouaspuUMaXi^Nfsac'^tv.Xji  %^  VstfCa.  v^sx  \$^s^^i 
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hrt  time  I  aiw  him  \w  waa  Mttiug  by  the  road  Hide*  in  a.  day  dre&m, 
ba  foantAin  of  Calliirhoc,  imcing  idle  fi^^ures  in  the  diiat  with  the 
Af  hilt  ktick.     I  stopped  for  u  dmtiglit  of  water.     He  looked  up  and 

Hw  if  1  dmak  bocaiise  I  w.\s  thirety,  or  for  any  oUier  neAsou.  Aa  I 
d  in  sorpriBe  &t  the  ({ueBtion.  he  got  up  from  his  scut  and  joined  me 
'tbv  road,  pra«ing  niH  for  a  reply,  tilt  from  tlmt  ho  led  mo  on — but 
be  can  i^ieafl  what  happened  to  me.  After  that  I  K4iw  him  every 
Nit  tmrw  again  alone. 

^nl^t  Rpeak  of  others ;  but  my  personal  recollections  of  the  oel»- 
I  men  I  met  have  already  been  published  in  a  dictionary  of  Greek 
^phy,  which  is  now  in  every  libraiy.  I  mipht  relate,  also,  many 
ial  ndventnxBS.  One  I  will  mentiou  because  it  is  illustrative.  One 
fag,  very  early,  on  entering  tixe  Agora,  I  saw  that  something  un- 
yaa  going  forward.     A  number  of  public  slaves,  armed  with  bows, 

pualdng  the  market-people  about,  pitching  their  wares  uncere- 
itialy  off  the  stalls,  back  into  their  ba^ketH,  and  clearing  them  out  of 
|UAm  bodily.  A  pninted  rope,  still  wet,  had  in  the  meantime  been 
8  bdiiud  the  group  in  which  I  was  tdajiding,  and  wo  all  were  forced 
•f  under  penalty  of  getting  our  white  cloaks  striped  with  rod  paint. 
Skiiig  this  1  looked  about  for  osca|>e,  but  the  side  Rtrect^  were  nil 
m1  by  hxuNlleA,  aud  liudiug  that  my  companions  enjoyed  my  dilemma, 
bok  their  own  shepherding  good-hum ouredly,  I  submitted  to  be 
b  oloug  until  I  found  myst'lf  within  the  Pnyx.  I  hud  uo  right 
f  I  kiK^w  ;  but  r  took  advftut;ige  of  the  irregularity  of  my  hujnmi>ns 
Bmd  th<!  AUieniau  House  of  Commuus.  I  cannot  fully  debcribe  the 
Moga,  for  I  was  too  far  oflf  to  he^r  all.  There  waa  a  solemn  lua- 
bbytbo  pnont ;  after  it  a  prayer  which  Bounded  to  me  very  like  an 
iDitaon,  and  incenae ;  and  tliuu  the  buaineas  began.  No  important 
|oD,  I  knrw,  cnqld  Ijo  before  the  |>eopIe,  as  1  should  certainly  have 
I  of  iu  So  I  amused  myself  by  looking  altout  me.  It  waa  a  mon- 
faeeting  in  the  oj>en  air,  conducted  with  tolerable  decorum  and 
inity.  There  waa  no  occasion  that  day  for  a  ballot,  and  the  votes 
^ken  by  a  show  of  hondji.  To  aee  H,()fH)  hands  gi:i  up,  with  one 
BMOit  US  it  were,  oertaiuly  made  utumimity  expressive.  This  ha|>- 
l  three  or  four  times.  Then  the  people  wanted  a  debate.  In 
kr  to  a  cini^r's  invitation  on  umtor — who  looked  very  ^mall  in  the 
bee — alowly  mounted  the  Ktone  platform.  He  was  a  practiaed 
■r,  and  h'vi  voice  was  hauxl  c-lnarly  over  the  whole  rast  arB&, 
bflr  wh(J  followed  was  not  so  well  prepared,  and  the  sovereaga 
iihowd  some  impatience.  Tliero  were  no  saitif,  and  the  boq 
Bmh  down  on  my  bead,  but  I  was  afraid  of  incurring  some  un- 
D  pHtialty  if  I  deserted.  At  last  fortune  was  friendly.  A  noisy 
I  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  had  l»oon  shouting,  and  ofibring  to 
iU  who  diflcrnd  from  him,  was  suddenly  clapj^d  on  the  shoulder 
krckwl  nut  by  the  bowmen,  after  some  alight  reastanoo.  lit  the 
kottIfiUp[MMl  out  too,  aad  went  home  to  breakfiwt 
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lienself  up  W  i*f 

grief.  She  hardly  knew  -what  had  happened;  osteDaibly  slie  hflil  <>t^y 
liftd  a  diflferenoe  with  her  loN'er,  aa  other  girla  bad  liad  before,  im-!  ^> 
thing  was  not  only  not  n  nipturo,  but  she  wns  under  no  oblii'^U'tJ 
to  ivgard  it  even  as  a  menace.  Xevertholeas,  she  felt  a  wound,  et» 
if  he  had  not  dealt  it ;  it  f«emed  to  lier  that  a  mask  bad  suddeidy  fiilln 
from  his  face.  He  hod  wished  to  get  away  from  her ;  he  had  been  an^ 
and  ci*uo1]  and  said  strange  things,  with  .strange  looka.  She  was  itmoib 
and  stunned ;  she  buried  her  head  in  the  cushions,  sobbing  and  t&! 
herself.  But  at  last  she  raised  herself,  with  the  fear  th^' 
or  Mrs.  Penniman  would  come  in ;  and  then  she  sat  tfr 
her,  while  the  room  grew  darker.  She  said  to  herself  that  pcrhifri 
would  come  buck  to  tell  her  he  bad  not  meant  what  he  said ;  sod 
listened  for  his  ring  at  the  door,  trying  to  believe  that  this  was  pmU 
A  long  time  passed,  but  Morris  remained  absent ;  the  shadows  gatki 
the  evening  nettled  down  on  the  meagre  elegance  of  the  li^bt> 
coloui'ed  room ;  the  fire  went  out.  When  it  had  grown  dark, 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  out;  she  ^tood  there  for  balf  an  hour, 
the  mere  chance  tliat  he  would  come  uji  the  stents.  At  last  ship 
away,  for  she  saw  her  futlier  come  in.  He  had  seen  her  at  the  \ 
looking  out,  and  he  stopped  a  moment  at  the  bottom  of  the  white 
and  gravoly,  with  an  air  of  exaggerated  conrtesy,  lifted  his  hat  to 
The  gestore  was  so  inoongruous  to  the  condition  she  was  in,  thif  <!>)■ 
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loor  girl  dcBpiaed  and  forsaken  wus  bo  out  of  place, 
{  gave  her  a  kind  of  hoiTori  and  ehe  hurried  away  to  her 
OBfid  to  her  that  Bbo  had  given  Morm  up. 
0  show  hei'self  half  an  hour  later,  and  she  was  sustainod  at 
immensity  of  her  desire  tliat  her  father  should  not  percoiw 
(  had  liapi^ienod.  This  wa.^  a  great  help  to  her  afWwardAy 
her  (though  never  as  much  as  ahe  supposed)  from  the  first. 
aiou  Dr.  Sloper  was  rather  talkative.  He  told  a  gi*eat 
about  a  wonderful  poodle  that  he  had  seen  at  the  house  of 
■ham  he  visited  professiomilly.  Catherine  not  only  tried  to 
•Q  to  the  anecdotes  of  the  poodle,  hut  ahe  eudeavoui^ed  to 
in  thorn,  so  on  not  to  think  of  her  soono  'with  Morris. 
an  halluctuatlon ;  he  was  mUtakea,  she  wna  jealous ; 
like  tliat  from  one  day  to  another.  Then  she  knew 
'doubts  before — strange  Huspicions,  that  were  at  once 
cute — and  that  he  had  been  difiVireut  ever  hIucv  her  return 
;  whereupon  xhc  tried  again  to  listen  to  her  father,  who 
10  remarkably  welL  Afterwarda  she  went  Htraight  to  her 
it  wag  l>oyond  Iu<r  strength  to  nndei*take  to  spend  the 
her  aunt.  All  tht>  evening,  alone,  ahe  qiiOAtioned  herself, 
was  terrible  ;  but  was  it  a  thing  of  her  imnginittiou,  engon- 
uctravagant  neiuiibility,  or  did  it  repi'esent  a  clear-cut  reality, 
worst  that  v,'wn  pofisihio  actually  come  to  passt     Mik  Pen- 

I  degree  i>f  tact  that  was  an  unu8ual  a.s  it  wa^  cuuimenduble, 
a4  loaviug  her  alone.  Tho  truth  Ls  that  hov  nut^picianH 
IdumhI,  ftho  iufluJged  a  desire,  natural  to  a  timid  jicrson, 
Sou  should  bo  locaiisdi.  Ho  long  as  the  iiii-  titill  vibi-uted 
of  the  way. 

9d  aikd  repasfled  Catherine's  duor  Mveral  timc«  in  the  course 
ng,  ajk  if  8h«  expected  to  hear  a  plaintive  mojin  behind  it. 
Eu  remained  perfectly  still ;  and  accordingly,  the  last  thing 
ig  to  her  own  couch,  nhe  applied  for  admibtancn.  Oatherino 
Lp,  and  had  a  book  that  t>hu  pretended  to  1>e  reading.  Sha 
to  go  to  1>c<],  for  Hho  had  no  ex]x>ctation  of  sleeping.  After 
lU  had  left  her  ahe  bat  up  half  the  night,  and  she  u^ered 
Hb^ucemtmt  to  remain,  liur  aunt  came  st^^aling  in  very 
Broachetl  her  with  gn^t  solemnity. 
H|<1  you  arc  in  trouble,  my  dciu'.     Can  t  do  ouythiug  to 

Win  Mny  tronbln  wh)»U*Tcr,  and  do  not  need  any  help,"  said 
[)hiu({  i-oimdly,  und  pro\  lug  ibi-reby  tlmt  not  only  our  faulta, 
'  mi^ortiiueM,  tend  to  corrupt  our  moiitls. 

,  ■  msd  to  youT  " 
^hatovor." 

sure,  dcur  1 " 
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**  And  cnn  I  really  do  nothing  for  you  t " 

"  Nothing,  aunt,  but  kindly  Iwive  me  alone/*  said  Catherine. 

Mis.  PenniniaUf  tliongli  nhe  liad  btMm  afnud  of  too  warm  a 
befoiVf  wan  now  disappointed  at  ao  ct^ld  a  ono ;  and  in  iTlaiin^ 
wardfl,  AS  she*  did  U)  many  persoma,  and  with  coiiftidcmblt*  xwaHkm  of 
detail,  the  htHtni-y  of  the  tei-minrttion  of  her  nioco'«  pnga$;«ni«nt,  thtr^ 
iiAnally  cjtroful  to  mention  that  tht*  youo^  lady,  on  a  certain 
had  "  hiwtlc<l "  ber  out  of  the  rctom.  It  was  oharactniatic  of 
Penniuian  tluvt  she  related  tlua  fact,  not  in  the  least  exit  of  maligail 
Catherine,  whom  she  vtjry  Bufficiently  pitied,  Imt  simply  &t>m  a 
diii[*osition  to  embellish  any  subject  that  she  touched. 

Catherine,  as  1  have  said,  sat  up  lialf  tbo  ni^ht,  as  if  she  sdll  e: 
to  hear  MorrL**  Townsend  ring  at  the  door.     On  the  morrow  this  c^k*- 
tation  waa  less  unreasonable  ;  but  it  was  not  fimtified  by  tlio  r«appe8rinar 
of  the  young  man.     Neither  had  he  wiitten  ;  there  waa  not  a  woid  tf 
explanation  or  renfisurance.     Fortunately  for  Catherine  alio  conid  tkW 
rctfu^  from  her  excitement,  which  hml  now  lieoomr  inten£«.  in  lio*  de- 
terminiition  that  h^r  father  should  see  nothing  of  it.     How  well  sW 
deceivrd  her  father  we  shall  hiive  occasion  to  loam  ;  but  her  inntioeflt  , 
arts  wei-o  of  little  avail  before  a  person  of  tbo  rare  porspicacity  of  Mn 
Penniman.     This  lady  easily  saw  that  she  waa  ngitated,  and  if  tbeit «« 
any  agitation  j?oinj»  forward,  Mrs.  Penniman  waa  not  a  pa-son  to  ftdW 
her  natund  share  in  it.     She  returned  to  the  charge  the  next  e? 
and    requested   her   niece   to  con6do   in  her — to   unburden  her 
Perhaps  sbo  should  bo  able  to  explain  certain  things  that  now 
dark,  and  that  she   knew  more  about  than  Catherine   suppoHdi 
Catheiino  had  been  frigid  the  night  before,  to-day  she  n*»s  haughty- 

**  You  are  completely  misUikeu,  and  I  have  not  the  least  iJa  ** 
you  mean.     I  don't  know  what  you  are  trying  to  fasten  on  zoe, 
have  never  had  less  need  of  any  one's  explanations  in  my  life." 

In  thix  way  the  girl  delivered  herself,  and  from  hour  to  hour! 
her  aunt  at  Iwiy,     From  houi"  to  hour  Mrs.  Penninitui's  curiositv 
8he  would  have  given  her  little  finger  to  know  what  Morris  li*ti 
and  done,  what  tone  he  had  taken,  what  pretext  he  had  found. 
wrote  to  him,  naturally,  to  request  an  interview;  bnt  she  reaai 
naturally,  no  an^^wer  to  her  ]>etition.    Morris  was  not  in  a  writing 
for  Cathcrino  Imd  addressed  him  two  short  notes  which  met  wit 
acknowledgment.     These  notes  were  so  brief  that  I  may  give 
entire.     "  Won't  you  give  me  some  sign  that  you  didn't  mean  to 
cruel  as  yon  seemed  on  Tuesday  1 " — that  was  the  first ;  the 
a  little  longer.     **  If  I  was  unreasonable  or  suspicious,  on 
annoyed  you  or  troubled  you  in  any  way — I  beg  your  forgii 
I  promise  never  again  to  be  so  foolish.     I  am  punished 
don't  understand.     Dear  Morris,  you  are  killing  me  I  ** 
wei-e  dispatched  un  the  Friday  and  Satui-day  ;  irday 

pat^^  withovit  bringing  the  poor  girl  tho  8iU<  -hedcsu 
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[imrut  nc«i]mukt«d ;  kLc  continue*!  to  bear  it,  Lowever,  with  a  good 
superficial  fortitude.     On  Hiiturdjiy  morning,  tbe  Doctor,  who  bftd 
Tralcliiu^  in  sileYioe,  s|x>ko  to  liit*  ulster  Ijnviaia, 
^TLe  itiing  L«s  ImpiwufKl — t!ie  sc'ouiuli*el  luia  bftcfceii  out  I " 
[Nfvtrr!"  rt-ifd  Mn*.  Peuniuum,  who  bad  bethougbt  hoiwolf  wliat 
inld  say  to  Catherine,  but  was  not  provided  with  a  lino  of  defeuoo 
kef  brothor,  8u  that  iudii^ait  negaliun  vaa  the  only  weapon  in 
r  hftiuU. 

••  lie  ]iaa  begged  for  u  reprieve,  then,  if  you  like  that  betti-r  !  " 
JSJt  aeeniA   to  inako  you  very  happy  that  your  daughtci's  affections 
[iwfin  trifl<Ml  with." 
^i  Joe^"  haid  the  Doctor  ;  **  for  I  had  foi*otoId  it  I     It*B  a  great 

to  be  in  the  right." 
"aiir  pleaaurea  ni«ko  one  shwddor  ! "  liis  sifter  exclaimed, 
ithorine  went  rti^dly  tlirough  her  usual  n(X!U|>ation5 ;  that  is,  up  to 
»u>t  of  going  with  her  aunt   to  ehutx^h  on  Sunday  morning.     She 
ly  went  to  afterntton  serv-ioo  as  well  ;  but  on  tliis  occasion  her 
£al(ervd,  and  uhe  begged  of  Mrs.  Pfuuinian  to  go  without  her. 
I  am  sure  yon  have  a  acscrut/'  Niid  Mrs.  Pennimaa,  with  grent  sig» 
too,  looking  at  her  rather  grimly. 

If  I  have,  1  Hlmll  keep  it !  "  CiLtherine  answered,  turning  away, 

Pt^nuiumn  htai'toil  for  cluirch  ;  but  before  she  had  arrived,  she 

and   turned   l^ack.  luid  before  twenty  minute's  biul  elapaod  she 

the  hotutt>,  looked  into  the  empty  juirlouni,  and  then  went  up- 

'loketl  at  (.'athorinc'a  door.     Slie  got  no  ariBwer  ;  Catherino 

I  room,  ujid  Mrs.  Penniman  prcjiontly  aiM«rtainLvi  that  nhe 

in  tJie  houfte.     •*  8he  Iuia  gone  to  him  !  she  luia  fled  ! "  Lavini»i 

King  her  hatids  with  udmiiiition  and  envy.     But  she  itoon  per- 

kt  Catberinrt   had   taken  nothing  with  her — aJl   her  pemonal 

ty  in  lir«r  room  waH  iuta^Jt — and  then  she  jumped  at  the  hyiJOlbtsia 

tho  gill  had  gone  forth,  not  in  tenderneafi,  but  in  i-eeentment.   *'i$he 

)now*'!d  him  to  hi«  own  door  !  bhe  lias  burst  upon  him  iti  hia  own 

it  1 "     It  wa«  in  these  terms  that  Mn*.  Penniman  depicted  to 

bar  nicceV  errand,  which,  viewed  in  thin  ligltt,  grutitied  bcr  sense 

piciurowjue  only  s  8hade  Icmh  btrungly  Ihun  the  idea  of  a  claudes- 

To  visit  une'is   lover,  with  toir^  and   roproaches,  at  his 

waa  an  image  so  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Pennimim's  miud  that 

It  a  sort  of  trslbutic  diHfip{>ututninnt  at  its  lacking,  in  Mr.  cose,  thn 

acoouipHnimcntH  of  diirkuens  and  Ktorm.     A  quiet  Sunday 

kQ  Ap(N3aTcd  an  inadt*(|uate  acttin^'  for  it;  and,  indeed,  Mr».  Fea- 

quito  out  of  humour  with  the  conditions  of  the  time,  which 

idowly  as  aho  sat  in  the  front  parlour,  in  b«r  booast  and 

shawl,  awoitiitc:  ^'ufViftin*****  r<?tum. 

at  butt  took  pW'o.     >Slit>  Miw  her — at  the  window — mount 

and  sho  wont  to  await  her  in  tJio  hall,  where  she  pounood  upon 

•00&  OS  she  hod  entorod  the  house-,  and  dr«ir  hnr  voto  ^iVa  \McWkx« 
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clo&ing  the  door  with  solemnity.     Catherine  w&^  flushed,  and  ber  ejt 
was  1>right.     Mrs.  Penninmn  hardly  knew  what  to  tliink. 

"  May  I  venture  to  aak  where  you  hnve  beeii  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  I  Imve  been  to  take  a  walk/'  said  Catherine.  "  I  ihou^t  joii  bii 
gone  to  church." 

**  I  did  go  to  church  j  hut  the  tfervioe  vaa  shorter  than  Uaoal.  And 
pi-ay  where  did  you  walk  1 " 

**  I  dun't  know  ! "  said  Catherine. 

"  Your  iguonuioo  is  most  extraordinary  1  Dtsur  CaUrarin^  you  cu 
tru^t  uie." 

"  WTiftt  am  I  to  U-uat  you  with  ? " 

"  With  your  secret — your  sorrow." 

"  I  have  no  soitow  ! "  «iiJ  Catherine,  fiercely. 

**  My  jioor  child,"  Mrs.  Peuniman  in.sisted,  "  you  can't  denh* 
I   know  evei-ything.     I  have  been  requested  to — a — to  conrerBe 
you." 

"  I  don't  want  to  converse  1  " 

"  It  will  relieve  you.    Don't  you  know  Shakespeare's  lines  1^' i 
gi'ief  that  doo«  not  speak  ! '     My  dear  gii'I,  it  is  better  as  it  is  I ' 

'*  What  is  better  J "  Catherine  afiked. 

She  was  really  too  pervet-se.  A  certain  amount  of  pervfreity  w">it' 
he  allowed  for  in  a  young  lady  whose  lover  had  thrown  lierover  ;  Imt  inJt 
such  an  amount  as  would  pix)ve  inconvenient  to  his  apolugists.  "  1^ 
you  should  be  retiNonable,"  said  Mrs.  Peuniman,  with  some  sternne*. 
*'  Tliat  you  sliould  take  counsel  of  worldly  prudence,  and  submit  U 
pi-actical  eoiisideratiuns.     That  you  should  agree  to — a — sepanta,** 

Catherine  had  been  ice  up  to  thiii  moment,  bat  at  this  voH 
ilained  up.     "  Separate  f    What  do  you  know  about  our  Stiparatingt 

Mrs.  Ponniman  shook  her  head  with  a  sadness  in  which  there 
alinoht  a  sense  of  injury.  "  Your  pi'ido  is  my  pride,  and  your  suscfpU- 
bilitics  are  mine.  I  sec  youi- t^ido  pei-fectly»  but  I  ahso —  "  and  she  smiW 
with  melancholy  suggestivcness— "  1  also  see  the  situation  as  a  whol*'' 

This  suggestiveneKS  was  lost  upon  Catherine,  -who  repeated  br 
violent  iiu[uiry.  "Why  do  you  talk  about  separation;  what  do  f* 
know  about  it  t " 

**  We  must  study  resigmxtion,"  said  Mrs.  Penniman,  hesitating,  b* 
sententious  at  a  venture. 

"  Resignation  to  what?" 

**  To  a  change  of — of  oiu*  plans." 

*'  My  jiliins  have  not  changed  !  "  said  Catherine,  with  a  little  bogh. 

*'  Ah,  but  Sir.  Towm»nd'a  have,"  her  aimt  answered  rory  gentJ^. 

**  What  do  you  mean '/  " 

Thei-o  w.is  un  imperious  brevity  in  the  tone  of  this  incjuiiy, 
whirh  Mi-s.  Penniman  felt  bound  to  protest ;  the  information  with 
sae  had  \iufela.Vtiv\  Vi  ttx\\k\\^  Vttx  \^s«fcNTtta  alter  all  a  favour.    She 
ti'icd  siiarpncas,  cuA  ^o  \tfA  Vvwi.  ^\«TOSiS»&%  \s>aN»  -^i^S^^ljK^&^^^^E^do ; 
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fihockod  at  the  girl's  obstinncy.     "  Ah  well/'  she  said,  "  if  he  hasn't 


you 


and  she  turned  away. 


Catherino  watched  her  a  moment  in  silence ;  then  she  hnrried  after 
her,  stopping  her  Ijefore  she  reached  the  door.  "  Told  me  what?  Whiit 
do  yoH  mean  ?     What  nro  you  hinting  at  and  threatening  me  with  ] " 

"  Isn't  it  bi*okcn  off  I "  asked  3Irs.  Penniman. 

"  My  engagement  1     Not  in  the  least !  " 

*'  I  b^  your  pardon  in  that  ease.     I  have  Bpolten  too  soon  ! " 

*•  Too  soon  ]  Soon  or  late,"  Catherine  broke  out,  "  you  speak  foolishly 
and  cruelly  !  " 

"  What  has  happened  l)ctwecn  yon  then  1 "  asked  her  aunt,  struck  by 

sincerity  of  this  cry.     *'  For  something  certainly  has  happened." 

**  Nothing  has  hrtppene4l  but  that  I  lovo  him  more  and  more  !  " 

Mra.  Penniman  was  silent  an  instant.     *'  I  suppose  that's  the  reason 
w»*nt  to  see  him  this  afternoon." 

Catherine  flushed  as  if  she  had  been  struck.     "Yes,  I  did  go  to  see 
*     But  that's  my  own  business." 

"Very  well,  then;  we  won't  talk  about  it."    And  Mrg,  Penniman 
"ttiOTed  towards  the  door  again.     But  she  was  stopped  by  a  sudden  im- 
ploring cry  from  the  girl. 

Aunt  Lavinia,  ichere  has  he  gone  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  admit  then  that  he  has  gone  away  I  Ditln't  they  know  at 
his  bouse  1 " 

"Tliey  said  he  had  loft  town.  I  asked  no  more  qneations ;  I  was 
ashamed,"  said  CaihorLae,  simply  enough. 

"  You  needn't  have  taken  bo  compromising  a  step  if  you  had  had  a 
little  more  confidence  in  me,"  Mi*s.  Penniman  observed,  with  a  good  deal 
of  grandeur. 

"  Is  it  to  Now  Orleans  1  "  Catherine  went  on,  irrelevantly. 

It  waiii  the  first  time  Mi*s.  Penniman  imd  heard  of  New  Orleans  in 
tltis  connection ;  but  she  was  arerae  t-o  letting  Catherine  know  that  she 
ymms  in  the  dark.  She  attempted  to  strike  an  illumination  from  tlie  in- 
atmctions  she  had  received  from  5Ion"is.  **  My  dear  Catherine/*  she 
Aftid,  **  when  a  separation  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  further  he  goes  away 
the  better." 

*•  Agreed  upon  I  Has  he  agreed  upon  it  with  you  t"  A  consum- 
mAt«  sense  of  her  aunt's  meddlesome  folly  had  come  over  her  during  the 
IjLst  five  minutes>  and  she  was  sickened  at  the  thought  that  Mre.  Penni- 
man had  been  !et  loose,  as  it  were,  upon  her  happiness. 

"  He  certainly  haa  sometimes  adviaed  with  me,"  said  Mrs.  Penni- 
man. 

"  Is  it  you  then  tliat  luive  changed  him  and  mode  him  so  nnnaturoH  " 

Catherine  cried.     "  Is  it  yon  tlmt  have  worked  on  him  and  taken  liim 

"rom  me?     He  doesn't  belong  to  you,  and  I  don't  aee  how  you  liave  any- 

hiiig  to  do  witli  what  is  between  ns  !     Is  it  you  tlmt  liave  made,  UvU 

jdot  and  told  him  to  leave  me  ?    How  could  you\)e  so  •vi\cVo9i,«i  cn\^\ 
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W)iAt  have  I  ever  done  lu  you ;  why  c*n't  yoa  Icsirc  me  akmet    I 
Afrnid  yon   would   Rpoil  everything;  for  yim  r/o  spoil  cVBryihiftg 
touch  !     I  was  ftfraiil  of  you  all  tho  time  wc  were  abroad  ;   1  '     ' 
wh'^n  T  thoufjKt  thnt  you  were  olwiiys  tiilkiiijf  to  hiiu."     C- 
ou  with  gTLiwing  vohemcuco,  pciuHng  (»Ht  in  her  bitterness 
clftirvoynnce  of  her  |i«ssiou  (wlucli  suddenly,  jumping  ull  pi 
her  judge  her  nunt  tinilly  and  trjtliont  ftp|«vil).  the  TmoasineaN  whicb 
Irtin  for  so  many  mouths  upou  hor  heart. 

Mrs.  Petuiimau  wns  Kaiitnl  aud  bewiMt^red;  sbo  atiW  qo  pro6| 
introducing  her  littlo  nocotint  of  tho  |>unty  of  3[orri»*a  cnotiveA. 
ar«  a  mo&t  ungrateful  girl !  "  she  cried.     '*  Do  you  scold  me  for  till 
with  himi     I'm  sure  wo  never  ttdked  of  anything  but  you  t  " 

**  Yes ;  and  that  wuh  the  wuy  you  woiried  Liui  ;  you  made  him 
of  my  very  nnme  I     I  wish  you  had  never  spoken  nf  me  to  him  ;  I  nei 
aftked  your  h«lp ! " 

"  I  am  sure  if  it  hftdn't  b€»on  for  mo  he  would  never  1 
the  house,  and  yon  would  nevor  have  known  that  he.  thoui 
Mrn.  Peruiimjin  i-ejoiiu  d,  with  a  •.'ood  deal  of  ja^tico, 

*•  1  wiidi  he  never  had  come  to  the  house,  and  that  I  never  had  law»2 
it !     That*8  better  than  thlt/*  said  poor  Ciitlierine. 

"You  are  a  very  nngmteful  girl,"  Aunt  Lavinia  i^pCMt^ 

Catherine's  outbreak  of  anger  and  tlie  sense  of  wrong  gave  bcr,  «We 
they  lasted,  the  eatisfaction  that  comes  from  all  assertion  of  fon*;;  Uny 
hurried  her  along  and  there  is  always  a  sort  uf  pleasure  in  cb^a^in^  ibcj 
But  at  }x)ttom  she  Imte*!  to  bo  violent,  rtnd  she  was  conscious  of  nu 
tude  for  orpiriise*]  resentment.     Sheralmed  hereclfwith  ''< 

with  ^3at  r-ipidity,  and  walked  aljout  the  room  a  few  i 
to  Hay  to  herself  that  her  aiint  had  meant  everything  for  the  bert, 
did  not  sucoee-d  in  saying  it  with  much  conviction,  but  afUr  a  little 
was  able  to  speak  ipnetly  enough. 

"  I  am  not  ungrateful,  but  I  am  very  unhappy.     It's  liard  to 
grateful  for  that,"  she  said.     "  Will  you  please  fell  lae  whnre  le  ial 

'*  I  haven't  the  least  idea :  1  am  not  in  ^ec^ot  oontiaBpondGnoo 
him!"     And  'Mvs.  Penniman  wishotl  indeed  tlmt  i^h**  »  '  .t 

might  let  him  know  how  Catherine  abn.<t.Ml  her,  after  nil  .oiy. 

•'  Whs  it  a   plan  of   hU,  then,   to    bn:^k  oflf ?"     hy   tiiia  III 

Catherine  had  become  completely  qtiiet. 

Mrs.  Penniman  lie^n  again  to  have  a  glimjise  of  her  chonM 
explaining.     **  He  slirauk — he  sluTink,"  hlie  said.     **  He  lacV 
but  it  was  the  eourage  to  injure  you  !     He  couhlu^t  h\:-nr  t-^  ' 
on  yuu  your  father's  curse." 

Catherine  listened  to  this  i;^-ith   her  eyiw  fixe<l  upnn  iin  .■^um.  ■ 
continued  to  gazo  at  her  for  some  time  aAx^rwardrt.     *'  Did  he  lell  ymi^l 
any  tlmt?" 

*'  iic  told  me  to  say  many  tidngs — all  bo  delioate,  mi  dicrrtuiuuti 
And  he  told  xue  to  tell  you  he  hojic«l  yon  woidda't  dftsplse  htui. 
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*•  I  don't,"  Raid  Cathorinc,     And  then  aho  iiddod  :  **  And  will  ho  fltay 
away  for  nvor  1 " 

**  Oh,  for  ever  is  a  long  time.     Your  fathor,  perhaps,  won't  live  for 

Perhaps  not," 

I  am  sure  you  a|>preciate — you  understand — even  though  your 
hefirt  bleeds,"  said  Mrs.  Peuniman.  "  You  douhtless  think  him  too 
scrupulous.  So  do  I,  but  I  respect  his  scruples.  What  he  asks  of  you 
ifi  that  you  should  do  the  same." 

Catlierlue  waK  Htill  gazing  at  her  aunt,  but  she  spoke,  at  hist,  as  if 
ahe  had  not  heard  or  not  understood  her.     "It  has  U«n  a  regidar  plan, 
.ilifliL.     Ho  lias  broken  it  oflfdolibemtely  ;  he  luis  given  me  up." 
"  For  the  present,  dear  Catherine.     He  has  put  it  off,  only." 
"  He  lias  left  me  alone,"  Catherine  went  on, 

"  Haven't  you  ine  ?  "  uKked  Mrs.  Penniman,  with  some  nolonmity. 
Catherine  shook  her  head  slowly.     "  I  don't  believe  it !  "  and  sfao  left 
ihe  room. 


XXXI. 

Though  she  had  forced  herself  to  bo  calm,  she  prefen-ed  pinctislng 
ihbi  virtue  in  private,  and  she  forbore  to  show  herself  at  tea — a  i*epast 
which,  on  ^^undays,  at  six  o'clock,  took  the  place  of  dinner.  Dr. 
Sloper  and  liis  sister  sat  fjice  to  face,  but  Mi's.  Penninmn  never  met  her 
bivatber'a  eye.  Late  in  the  evening  she  went  witli  him,  but  without 
Cktberine,  to  theii*  sister  Almond's,  where,  between  tho  two  ladies, 
Oacherine*H  unhappy  situation  wtis  discussed  witli  a  frankness  that  was 
conditioned  by  a  good  deal  of  mysterious  reticence  on  Mrs.  Penniman's 
part. 

"  I  am  delighted  he  is  nob  to  marry  her,"  said  Mrs.  Almond,  ''  but  he 
ought  to  be  horsewhipiMMl  all  tlie  same," 

Mrs.  Penniman,  who  was  shocked  at  her  sister's  coarseness,  replied 
■JoAt  he  had  been  actuated  by  tho  noblest  of  motives — the  desire  not  to 
impoverish  Catherine. 

"  I  am  very  happy  that  t^athorino  is  not  to  be  inipoverishod — but  I 
Iiope  he  may  never  liave  a  penny  too  much  !  And  what  docs  tho  {>oor 
Iprl  say  to  i/oti  f  "  Mrs.  Almond  asked. 

"  She  says  I  have  a  ^nitis  for  consolation,"  said  Mrs.  PennJman. 
This  was  the  account  of  the  matter  that  she  gave  to  her  sister,  iiml 
was  perhaps  with  the  consciousness  of  genius  that,  on  hei*  retiun  that 
evening  to  Washington  Square,  she  again  presented  herself  for  admit- 
at  Catherine's  door.  Catherine  came  and  opened  it;  she  was 
tly  vei*y  quiet. 
I  only  want  to  give  you  a  little  word  of  advice,"  she  said.  *'  If 
yeor  father  a.^ks  you,  say  that  everything  is  going  on," 

Catherine  stood  there,  with  her  Laud  on  the  knob,  \ocfk\'Qk%  «X\ax 
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aunt,  bxit  not.  asVinj?  Iior  to  romn  in.      "  Ho  von   think  ho  ^-iU  uk 
met" 

**  I  nm  sure  he  will.  He  askcxl  mo  just  now,  on  our  way  ' 
your  Aimt  Kltzalx'th*«.  I  oxplaintnl  the  whole  thing  to  j 
EUzat)oth.     I  snid  to  your  fiilhcr  I  know  nothing  About  it.** 

"  Do  yoti  think  lio  will  ask  me,  when  he  sees — when  he 
iJut  here  Catlierine  stopjwd. 

"  The  more  he  sees,  the  raope  disagreeahle  he  will  be/*  Baid  her  »ant. 
"  He  shall  see  as  little  ns  possible  !  "  Ontherine  declared. 
"  Tell  him  you  are  to  be  married." 

"  So  I  am,"  said  Catherine,  softly  ;  and  she  doscKi  the  door  npw 
annt. 

She  could  not  hnve  sfiid  this  two  days  later — for  instanoe,  on  Ta< 

when  Hhe  at  lost  received  a  letter  from  Morris  Townaend,     It  wu 

c?pistlc  of  conaidomble  len^h,  measuring  fire  large  square  pages, 

written  at  Philadelphia.     It  was  an  explanatory  docnment,  and  it 

plained  a  great  many  tilings,  chief  among  which  M-ere  the  considc 

that  had  leil  the  writer  to  take  ndvantaf^  of  an  urgent  " 

absence  to  tiy  and  banish  from  his  mind  tlio  ima^  of  one  wh< 

he  had  ci-osBcd  only  to  scatter  it  with  ruins.     He  ventured  to  cx{)ect 

pirtial  fluccess  in  this  attempt,  but  he  could  jimmi-se  her  that,  whatewf 

his  failure,  ho  wotild  never  again  interpose  l)etween  her  generona  hmxi 

and  her  brilliant  prospects  and  filial  duties.    He  closed  with  an  intii 

tliat  his  professional  pm*8uit6  might  compel  him  to  travel  for  some  mt 

and  with  the  ho|)e  that  when  they  should  each  have  accommodated 

selves  to  what  was  sternly  involved  in  their  res}»ective  positions— i 

should  this  result  not  be  reache<l  for  years — they  should  meet  as  fn< 

as  fellow-suffeiisrs,  as  innocent  but  philosophic  victims  of  a  great 

law.     That  her  life  sliould  be  penccful  and  hiipj»y  was  the  deareit 

of  him  who  venturerl  still  to  subecribo  himself  her  most  obedient  wri 

The  letter  was  Ixsiiitifully  written,  and  Catherine,  wlio  kept  it  for  n\ 

years  after  this,  was  able,  when  her  sense  of  the  bitterness  of  its  mc 

and  the  hollowness  of  its  tone  had  grown  less  acute,  to  admii«  ita  gnO^ 

of  cxprcssion.     At  pi-esent,  fur  a  long  time  after  she  received  i^  aD 

had   to  help  her  was  the  detennination,  dnily  more  rigid,  to  mafc* 

appeal  to  the  compassion  of  her  father. 

He  suffered  a  wei^k  to  elapse,  and  then  one  day,  in  the  mnmln;?.  «H 
hour  at  which  she  rarely  saw   him,  he  sti-olled  into  tbe  b«ck-f«*rlc 
He  had  watched  his  time,  and  he  found  her  niom'.     She  waa  sitting 
Bome  work,  and  he  came  and  stood  in  front  of  her.     He  was  tnung 
he  bail  on  his  hat  and  was  drawing  on  his  gloves. 

'*  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  you  are  treating  uie  jum   now  witfci 
the  consideration  I  deserve,"  ho  said  in  a  moment. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  have  done,"  Catherine  answered,  vith  bciri 
on  her  work. 

'*  You  liave  appaiently  quite  banished  from  your  oxixiU  the  naqoff 
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yen  til  i.MrrjHMjl,  lioforo  wo  Bailfitd ;  the  rc<inr*t  tlint  yon  wouM 
m*  in  utlvftuco  bftfoiv  loAving  my  Iiouso." 
"  I  hftvo  Dot  left  yovir  house  !  *'  tmid  VniUvthic, 
But  \'uu  intent!  to  leiivc  it,  and  by  what  you  gave  me  to  unJeratAcd, 
dqiAHure  must  ho  iiupendm^.     In  C&ct,  though  you  ai-e  still  hei^o 
r»  you  iii-«  III iTtwly  absent  in  e|iint.     Yonr  uiiul  lnw  lak^n  njj 
mcij  witJi  your  (tronpecU^'e  htislxind,  anil  you  uii^'ht  quit<j  aw 
ho  Ind;^  ondor  tlic  oorjnga.1  roof,  for  all  thn  Iwnefit  we  get  from 
hattaociifty." 

^V  I  will  try  And  ho  more  cheeriiil  I  **  said  Catherine. 
^H^  You  (wrtoinly  on;^l)t  to  be  choprful,  you   ask  a  prr;it  deal  if  you 
j^Vnot,     To  thf»  )>1easuro  of  marrnng  a  charming  young  mnn,  you 
Vm  that  of  having  your  own  way  ;  you  strike  me  as  a  very  lucky  young 
'   "     I 

ine  got  np ;  shfl  wn«  suffocating.     Bat  she  folded  her  H-ork, 

itrfilyand  corn-cily^  bending  her  burninfffu^o  upon  it.     Iter  father 

where  ho  ha<l  planted  liimself ;  she  hoped  he  would  go,  but  ho 

[|  and  buttoned  hiA  glorw^  and  then  he  rested  hia  hands  upon 

lip.. 

it  woald  bo  aconvenlenee  to  me  to  know  when  I  may  expect  to  havo 

hou«!,"  he  went  on.     "  \N1ienyoup),  your  aunt  maivhes." 

looked  at  him  at  Ituit.  with  a  long,  silent  gaze,  which,  in  hpite  of 

and  her  revolution,  uttered  part  of  the  appeal  she  had  tno<I  not 

Uer  father's  cold  grey  eye  sounded  her  own,  and  bo  insisted  on 


la  it  to- morrow  t     la  it  next  week,  or  the  week  after  t  " 
1  shall  not  go  away  t  '*  said  C-athciinc. 

DiK'tor  niisod  his  eyebrows.     **  Has  he  backed  out!  " 
I  have  broken  otT  my  engagement." 
Broken  it  off  t" 

I  have  asked  him  to  leave  Kew  York,  and  ho  has  gone  away  fur 
time." 
Doctor  wa«  both  puzzled  and  di^ppointed,  but  be  ■o1ve<l  hiM 
Uy  by  saying  to  himself  llmt  \nn  daughter  Dimply  mt^repn-tientc'd 
iWy,  if  one  would,  but  neverlhelc*s,  misi^pJ-eBeutftd — the  fact*  ; 
CMed  off  hia  disappointment,  which  waa  that  of  a  man  losing  a 
for  a  little  triumph  that  be  had  rather  counted  00,  by  a  few 
tiiai  he  utt'fml  aloud. 
How  dueM  he  tnku  hiK  dismissal  1 " 
1  don't  know  1  "  said  Cutlierino,  less  ingeniously  than  she  bad  luthor- 


You  DMan  yon  don't  oaro )    You  are  rather  cruel,  after  enoounging 
pUying  with  him  for  6o  longt " 
Doctor  bad  his  revenge,  after  all. 
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Onr  story  bftfi  hiUiorto  moveil  witli  very  shoi-t  Rteps,  Imt  an  H 
prouchcw  ItA  tormi tuition  it  mtut  tak^  a  long  stritle.     A«CilXk^veul 
it  might  Imve  ijppcared  to  the  DoctOf  that  his  ilavight^^r's  occonnt  yif 
rupture  with  Mnn-is  Townsend,  more  hmvndo  lut  ho  liAd  deemed  It, 
in  some  degree  justified  by  the  sequel.     Moiris  remainc*!  a»  rigidU 
nnromittingly  abst-nt  aa  if  he  luid  died  nrf  a  liroke-n  h«ii-t.  luid  CatLci 
had  Hpparectly  buiied  tht?  moniory  of  this  frnitlets  episodo  as  deep 
if  it  had  terminated  hy  her  own  choice.     We  know   that  sh©  liad 
deeply  and  incmubly  wonnded,  but  tJio  Doctor  had  no  menus  of  kntrrio^' 
it.     lie  was  certainly  curious  about  it,  and  wouhl  have  giren  a  good 
deal  to  discover  the  exact  truth  ;  hut  it  was  his  punishment  that  he  n*;»-r 
knew — his  puuishment,  I  menn}  for  the  abuse  of  8ai'<^aani  in  his  nl  ii 
with  his  dau^'hter.     There  wa^  u  good  deiil  of  e^leotivc  fluraBni  ii.  it 
keeping  htm  in  the  dark,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  con^piroii  with  ber. 
in  this  sense,  to  he  sartwitie,     JVIrs.  Ponniman  told  him  not' 
because  he  never  qutistioneil  her— he  made  too  tipht  of  M^^ 
for  that — and  partly  because  she  flattered   herself  that  a  tornnaitim 
rwferve,  and  a  Borene  profession  of  ignorance,  would  avenge  h**r  for  hi* 
theory  that  sho  had  metldled  in  the  nu&tter.     Ho  went  two  or  three  tiim 
to  HOC  Mrs.  ^lontgomer}',  hut  Mrs.  Montgnnjery  Imd  nothing  to  iojj*rt. 
She  simply  knew  that  her  brother's  engagement  was  broken  off.  and  DOw 
that  ]^IiKs  Sloper  was  out  of  danger,  she  prefeired  not  to  bear  wHoeM 
any  way  against  Morris.  She  had  done  so  before — however  imwiUiJujT- 
liecause  she  was  sorry  for  Miss  Sloper;  but  she  was  not  sorrj-for  Miss  tilui*^ 
now — not  at  all  sorry.     Moiris  had  told  her  nothing  about  his  relatiov 
with  Miss  SloiX'r  at  the  time,  and  he  hail  ioUl  her  nothing  since.     Hem* 
always  away,  and  he  ver)'  seldom  wrote  to  her ;  she  believed  he  had  gone  to 
California.      I^lrs.    Almond   had,   in   her  lister's  phrase,    *' taken   uy" 
Catherine  violently  since  the  recent  catastrophe  ;  but  thuugli  the  girl  »*^ 
very  gi'ateful  to  her  for  her  kindness,  she  revealed  no  secret^,  and  tKi« 
good  lady  co\ild  give  tlie Doctor  no  satiafaclion.     Eveti, howe\-er, h-'  ' ■■ 
been  able  to  nairate  to  lum  the  private  histoiy  of  hLs  daughter'ft  ii  r 
love-rtffidi*,  it  would  have  given  her  a  (xrtain  comfort  to  U  • 
ignorance  ;  for  Mr^.  Almond  was  at  tliis  time  not  altogether  i; 
with  her  brother.     She  had  guessed  for  herself  that  Cathigrine  hu 
cru&Uy  jilted— she  knew  nothing  from  Mi-s.  Penmman,  for  Mr*.  I 
man  had  not  ventured  to  lay  the  famous  explanation  of  MmriVs  i 
bcfoi'e  Jill's.  Almond,  though  she  had  thought  it  goo*!  tjnoii 
— and  sho  pronounced  her  brother  too  consistently  ih'ii' 
the  poor  creature  must  have  suffered  and  must  fitlU  ho  suti 
Slo[)er  had  his  theory,  and  he  rarely  altered  his  theories,     lu'-  mumi^ 
would  have  been  an  abominable  one,  and  the  girl  had  liad  a  hloav 
8he  wai  not  to  be  pitied  for  that,  and  to  pretend  ia  caado' 
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hei*  would  Imve  Iwen  to  umke  concesiaioris  to  tlie  idea  tUnt  she  bad 
ever  had  a  fight  to  think  of  Morria. 

"  1  ptit  my  toot  on  tJiis  idt^a  from  the  lirst,  and  I  keep  it  theie  now," 
aaid  the  Doctor.  "*  1  dou't  seo  axiytliing  cruel  in  that ;  one  can't  keep  it 
there  too  long."  To  thiH  Mrs.  j:Vlnioiitl  uioi'e  thiin  once  replied,  that  if 
Giktlicrine  had  got  rid  of  her  iiifon.<^iion.s  IovcTj  she  deserved  the  credit 
of  it,  and  that  to  bring  herself  to  hor  father's  eniightenetl  view  of  the 
matter  muHt  hiivo  cost  her  an  effort  that  he  was  bound  to  appreciate. 

'*  I  am  by  no  menDH  snn^  she  lias  got  n<l  of  him,"  the  Doctor  said. 
**  There  li  not  the  smallcat  probability  that,  after  having  been  as  obstinate 
ikfi  a  mule  for  two  years,  slie  suddenly  became  amenable  to  reason.  It  is 
Infinitely  m(»re  prolMible  that  lie  got  rid  of  her." 
m  **  All  the  moro  ren*ton  yon  sboiild  be  gentle  with  her." 
^  "I  am  gentle  -with  her.  But  I  can't  do  th«:i  pathetic ;  1  Gin't  pump 
I  op  tears,  to  look  graceful,  over  the  most  fortunate  thing  thiit  ever  hap- 
kbttied  to  her." 

^^  **  You  have  no  sympathy,"  said  Mrs.  Almond ;  "that  was  never  your 
•trong  point.  You  have  only  to  look  at  her  to  8ee  that,  right  or  wrong, 
and  whether  the  rupture  cjime  fi"om  herself  or  from  him,  her  poor  little 
benrt  in  grievously  bruised." 

"  HaiulUug  brnises — and  even  dropping  ttvii-s  on  them — doean'tmake 
"tlietn  any  better !  My  business  is  to  nee  nhe  gets  no  more  koooka,  and 
that  I  Khali  carefidly  attend  to.  But  I  don't  at  all  recognise  your  dfr- 
vcription  of  Catherine.  She  doesn't  Rtiike  me  in  the  least  as  a  young 
■woman  going  abtiut  in  si.'sirch  of  a  moiiil  jiouitiw.  in  fact,  Hhe  seems  to 
me  much  better  than  while  the  fellow  w;is  hanging  iibnit.  She  is  per- 
fectly comfortable  and  blooming;  she  eats  and  sleeps,  takew  her  usual 
exercise,  and  overloads  herself,  ks  usual,  with  finery.  She  is  always 
knitting  some  purse  or  embroidering  some  handkerchief,  and  it  seems  to 
mo  she  tiUTis  these  nrticles  out  alxjut  as  hist  as  over.  She  hiLsn't  murh 
to  Bay  ;  but  when  had  she  anything  to  way  1  She  had  hor  little  duncCy 
And  now  tiho  is  sitting  down  to  rest.  1  suspect  that,  on  tho  whole,  she 
etyoys  it." 

"She  enjoys  it  as  people  enjoy  getting  rid  of  a.  leg  that  has  been 
crushtnl.  The  state  of  mind  after  amputation  id  doubtless  one  of  com- 
punitive  re[K)8e." 

*'  If  yoiu'  leg  is  a  metaphor  for  yomig  To^nisend,  I  tsin  a.ssure  you  he 
hftiS  never  been  crushed.  Crushed  t  Not  ha  I  He  is  alive  and  j>eilectly 
iataet,  and  that's  why  I  am  not  satistied." 

**  Should  you  have  liked  to  kill  him  1 "  asked  Mi's.  Almond. 
"  Ye*s  very  much.     I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  ifl  all  a  blind," 
-A  blind  i" 

"  An  armngenient  between  them,  II /ait  h  jnort.^  us  they  say  in 
^uuce ;  but  he  is  looking  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye.  You  can  depend 
Upon  it  he  has  not  burned  his  ships  ;  he  haa  kept  one  to  couie  back  in. 
"When  I  am  dead,  he  will  set  sail  again,  and  then  aha  ^viW.  isiBst^  \iasir 
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'*  It  in  ini€ire&rting  to  know  that  yon  nocu^  y\:u: 
>)oing  the  vilest  of  hypocrites,"  aftid  Mrs.  Almond. 

'*  1  tlon't  see  what  tliflferetice  her  being  my  only  .i<in 
is  >»otUT  to  iu*ruRe  i»mm  ilmn  ft  down,     lint  1  dou't  ami- 
is  not  the  Bmall^t  hy^KW-visy  Jilwiit  <!at.herine,  imd  I  d^iy  tb»t  »■' 
prctoruis  to  b*^  iniKenibh?." 

The  Doctor's  idm  that  the  thing  wrs  a  "  blind"  hifcd  its  i 
inul  ifviviiU;  but  it  may  1h»  .«aM  on  th«  whol 
grt^w  oUh'f  ;  togellier  with  hi»*  iniprr^jsion   of  i 

comfortftbltt  ooiuUlioiu    Naturally,  if  he  luid  not  found  grounds  for  n»T- 
iag  her  as  ft  lovelorn  maiden  during  the  year  or  two  that  followed  lux 
grcAt  trouble,  he  found  none  nt  n  time  when  she  hud  completely  roooreml 
her  Holf-iKwuession.      He  was  obliged  to  recogniso  th»^  fnrt  tli 
young  jMjojile  wero  wuiting  for  liini  lo  get  out  of  thi*  way,  t. 
lettat  wniting  rery  patiently.     Hn  hud  heard  from   time  to  time  tbl 
Morris  wiis  in  New  York;  but  he  never  remained  there  long*,  and,  totfc* 
bort  (if  Uie  Doctor's  lK*lief.  hail  no  comiuunication  with  Cntherin*',    He 
was  sure  they  ni'ver  inet,nnd  ho  bud  reiison  to  .suspect  tlmt  Morris  nww 
wrote  to  hor.     After  the  letter  that  htiR  lxy>n  montionod,  she  houtl  fron 
him  twice  again,  nt  conKiderahle  intervals ;  baton  none  of  tbew  oocaciois 
did  shK  writf  herself.     On  the  other  hand,  ajs  the  Doctor  obMn*al,  fibo 
avert«l    herself  rigidly  from  the  uhni  of  nuurj-ing  other  propln,    Hv 
opportunities  for  doing  so  were  not  tmrnorous,  but  they  occurred  of 
enough  to  tost  her  disposition.     She  refusetl  a  widower,  a  man  wilb 
genial  temperamejit,  a  handsome  fortune,  and  three  little  girig  {he-  bid 
heard  tliat  she  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  he  pointed  to  1 
some  confidence);  and^he  tui'neda  deaf  eitr  to  the  8o)icit4itioii - 
young  lawyer,  who,  witli  the  prospect  of  a  great  pmctire,  and  the  refm* 
tntion  of  a  most  agreeable  man.  had  ha^i  the  shrewdue^j^.  when  becuxivbt 
look  about  him  for  a  wife,  to  believe  that  she  would  8uit  him  better  thin 
aeveral  younger  and  prettier  girls,     Mr.  3I«CJ\li«ter,  the  widownr.  W 
desired  to  make  a  marriage  of  reason,  and  kid  chosen  CuthoriDO  for  vlisl 
be  HUppotsed  to  be  her  latent  matronly  qualitiea;  but  John  liwUor, 
who  wiu>  a  year  the  girl's  junior,  and  npoken  of  alwn^tf  as  a  yomig  bibs 
who  might  have  his  "  pick,"  was  serioutily  in  love  with  her,     CatiwriiK 
however,   would   never  look  at  him  ;   she   mnile  it  plain   Xo  him 
she  thought  be  came  to  see  her  too  often.     Ho   ai\erwards  con 
himitelf,  and  mairied  a  very  different  person,  little  Miss  StuKo 
whose  attractions  were  obvious  to  the  dulle*;t  com  prober  i  ' 
at  the  time  of  these  events,  harl  left  her  thii-tietli  yeai'  \ 
iind  had  quite  taken  her  place  oh  an  old  maid.     Her  father 
preferred  eihe  should  marry,  and  he  once  told  her  that  he  hopeiJ  ^.i^  - 
not  be  too  fastidious.     "  I  should  like  to  see  you  an  hooest  maa'o  ^'^* 
before  I  die,"  he  boid.     This  was  after  John  Ludlow  had  been  comiwil«* 
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to  give  it  up,  though  the  Doctor  had  advised  him  to  perseven!.   ^ 
Doctor  exercised  no  further  pressure,  and  had  the  credit  of  not  "  *^ 
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Tb^"  at  all  over  bis  dntighter's  singloness.  In  fact,  he  womed  mtlior 
more  tlinii  iip|)ejire<l,  and  tjiere  were  considoniblo  periods  during  which 
he  felt  t<urG  tlu\t  Monis  Townsend  wa-s  hiddoTi  Ijchind  some  door.  "  If 
ho  is  not,  -why  doesn't  she  mniTy  ?  "  he  a.-^kcd  liiniself.  "  Limited  as  hor 
fstelligence  may  he,  she  iniist  understand  perfectly  well  tliat  she  is  made 
to  do  the  usiuil  thing."  Catherine,  however,  became  au  ailmirabie 
cild  luaid.  She  formed  habits,  regulated  lier  days  upon  a  system  of  lier 
own,  inteivsttMi  herself  in  charitable  institutions,  a-syhiiUH,  hospitals 
and  aid-8ocietias ;  »nd  went  generally,  with  an  even  and  noiseless  step, 
B.boub  the  rigM  business  of  her  life.  This  life  had,  however^  a  socret 
history  as  well  as  a  public  one — if  I  may  talk  of  the  public  history  of  a 
mmtui'e  and  diifideiit  Hpiuster  for  whom  publicity  hotl  alwajTi  a  combina- 
tion of  terrors.  From  her  own  point  of  view  the  great  facts  of  her  career 
^^ere  that  Morris  Townsend  had  trifled  with  her  affection  and  that  her 
Cathcr  had  broken  its  spring.  Nothing  could  ever  alter  these  facts  ;  they 
^rere  always  there,  like  her  name,  her  age,  her  pLiin  faca.  Nothing 
could  ever  undo  the  wrong  or  cure  the  ptiin  that  Morris  had  inflicted  on 
tier,  and  nothing  oould  ever  make  her  feel  toward  her  father  as  she  felt 
in  her  younger  years.  There  was  something  dead  in  her  life,  and  her 
duty  was  to  try  and  fiU  the  void.  Catherine  recognised  this  duty  to  the 
Utniont ;  she  had  a  gieat  disapproval  of  bi-ooding  and  moping.  She  had 
of  coui-KC  no  faculty  for  ipionching  memoiy  in  dissipation  ;  but  she 
iningletl  freely  in  tlie  usual  gaieties  of  the  town,  and  she  became  at 
lattt  an  ineviUible  figure  at  all  I'Cflpectivblo  entertainmentti.  She  was 
greatly  liked,  and  as  time  went  on  she  grew  to  )ye  a  sort  of  kimlly 
maiden-aunt  tt>  the  younger  portion  of  society.  Young  girls  were  apt  to 
ormfide  U^  her  their  love-affairs  (which they  neverdid  to  Mrs.  Permiman), 
and  young  men  to  lje  fond  of  her  without  knowing  why.  She  developed 
a  few  liarndess  eccentricities  ;  her  habits,  once  formed,  were  rather  stiffly 
maintained ;  her  opinions,  on  all  moral  and  social  matters,  were  ex- 
treraoly  conservative  ;  and  before  she  was  forty  she  was  regarded  as  aa 
old-ftisliionod  perHon  and  an  authority  on  customs  thnt  had  passed  away. 
Mrs.  Penniman,  in  couiparisnn,  waw  (juiU)  a  girlish  ligure;  she  grew 
younger  ns  she  wlvanceil  in  life.  She  lost  none  of  lier  reliali  for  bwiuty 
and  mystery,  but  she  had  litlle  op[)orf  unity  to  exercise  it.  With  Cathe- 
rine's Uter  wooers  she  failed  to  establish  i-elations  as  intimate  as  those 
which  had  given  her  so  many  interesting  hours  in  the  society  of  Morris 
Townsend.  These  gentleinoii  had  au  indefinable  mistrust  of  her  good 
olKces,  and  they  never  talked  to  her  about  (Catherine's  charms.  Hei- 
ringlets,  her  buckles  and  bangles  glistened  more  brightly  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  she  i-emaiued  quite  the  same  officious  and  imaguiative 
Mrs.  Penniman,  and  the  odd  mixtui-e  of  impetuosity  and  circumspection, 
that  wo  have  hitherto  known.  As  i-egai-ds  one  point,  liowever,  her  cir- 
cumspection ])vevailed,  and  she  must  be  given  due  ci-odit  for  it.  For  up- 
wards of  seventeen  years  she  never  mentioned  Morris  Towiisend's  name 
to  her  nieee.     Catherine  was  grateful  to  hor,  but  th\&  coT«i\¥^feTi\.  t^^i&\tfyb 
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■o  little  in  aooord  wiU>  her  mint's  cUajvictcTy  g^^'vo  hcsr  m.  oortaitx  alonn, 
ami  afae  could  nevw  wholly  rid  hei'Holf  of  a  Btispiciou  Uml  Mr%,  Ptfiai- 
inan  sometimes  bad  QewA  of  him. 


xxxia 

Little  by  little  Doctor  Slopor  had  retii-eil  ironi  his  pn-tf^iMii  k 
Tiaited  ouly  those  putioutH  in  whiwi*  AyiuptouiH  hp  rcvui-uisi m.1  a  t^ruiu 
originality.  Ho  went  ngii'in  to  Kuii'Jk*,  iiud  retiuiinetl  two  y  < 
Catheriue  weut  with  him,  aud  oii  tbia  ocoA^iou  Alxa^  pGxuxiaum  v^^  I 
tho  party.  Eiiro^ie  apparently  hod  fuw  surprisoN  for  Mis.  Peoxumu, 
vho  frequently  rcmarkdl,  in  the  uiobt  romantic  sites — **  Yoa  Icnov  I 
am  very  familiar  with  all  this/'  It  »^hoiild  be  addivl  that  siirii  reniirtii 
were  usually  not  addressed  to  her  brother,  or  yet  to  her  ziieoe,  but ' 
fellow-tourist«  who  liappened  to  be  at  hand,  or  even  to  the  cioeroQe 
the  goiit-hcr«l  in  the  foreground. 

One  da.y»  after  his  retuni  from  Europe,  the  Doctor  said  someduag  b 
his  daughter  that  made  her  stArt — it  stM»me<l  to  como  from  so  &r  oat^ 
tho  pa.st. 

**  I  should  like  you  to  promise  me  something  beioic  1  »lu-.  ' 
"  Why  do  you  talk  about  youi*  dying  1 "  she  aeked. 
"  Because  I  am  sixty-eight  years  old." 
*'  I  hojie  you  wUl  live  a  long  time/'  said  Catherine. 
*'  I  hope  1   shall !     But  soiuo  day  I  shall  take  a  had  cold,  tuid 
it  will  not  matter  much  what  any  one  ho[>e8.     Thai  will  be  Uie 
of  my  exit,  and  when  it  takes  place,  remember  I  told  you  so.     Pi 
mu  not  to  marry  Morris  Townsend  after  I  am  gone." 

This  waa  what  made  Catherine  start,  us  1  have  said  ;  hut  her  stRft 
was  a  silent  one,  and  for  some  moments  she  eaid  notldni;.  **  ^Vbr  ife 
you  sjtonk  of  him  1 "  she  naked  at  last. 

*'  You  challenge  everything  T  aay.     I   speak  of  him  bocftUM  Ivl 
topic,  like  any  other.     He's  to  be  seen,  like  any  on«  else,  and  he  ia  fittB' 
looking  for  a  wife — having  had  one  and  got  rid  of  ber,  1  don't  knov 
what  means.     He  has  lately  been  in  New  York,  and  at  your 
Marian's  house;  your  Aunt  Elizabeth  sjiw  liim  there," 
*'  They  neither  of  them  told  me,"  tuiid  C'-rtthorine. 
*'  That's  their  merit ;  it's  not  yours.     He  has  grown  fist  and 
and  he  lias  not  made  his  fortune.     But  I  can't  trust  those  fiu^tsakn*! 
steel  yoiu*  heart  against  him.  and  that's  why  i  ask  you  t4>  prnoaifw-" 
"  F»it  and  Vtald :  "  these  woi^  pret^ated  abtrange  im 

mind,  out  of  which  the  memory  of  tho  mobt  l)oii)iiful  ,\  -...., -  m' 

world  had  never  buled.     '*  I  dou't  think  you  uuduintaad,"  abejatiL 
very  seldom  think  of  Mr.  Townsend." 

"  It  will  be  very  easy  for  you  to  go  on^  then.     Promin  oi^  aft" 
death,  to  do  the  same." 
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I^Pn^ftlPiOlllAmoillints,  Oatheriuo  was  silent;  her  futher's  request 
ily  aintiiifd  tier ;  it  opened  lui  old  wound  and  made  it  adie  &fre«h. 
don't  think  I  can  promise  tbftt."  slie  answpiTd. 
*•  It  would  Ik;  a  grwit  siiLLsftit-tioii,"  siiid  htT  fiUln'r. 
**  Von  don't  mHU'i-sUiml,     I  can't  prouuM?  tlmt." 
Tbe  Doctor  vma  siU^nt  a  miniito.    **  1  nak  you  for  a  jNirticiilar  rctujon. 
I  am  altering  my  will." 

lU   rrftson    failed    to   Rtriko   Catlionn^;    and    indned  she  Hcorcely 

«nitood  it.     All   IwT  feelings  wore  merged   in  tlio  sfn^  that  h«>  wn» 

in  treat  her  iw  he  hud  troated  her  yeai-a  Iwforp.     She  had  sufferod 

it  then;  and  ntiw  all  her  experience,  all  her  acquii-ed  tranquillity 

rigidity,  protested.     Sbfl  had  been  so  humble  in  her  youth  that  «ho 

dow  mffonl  to  Imve  a  little  pride,  and  there  was  something  in  this 

It,  and   in  her  fathor's  thinking  himself  so  free  to  muke  it,  tlmt 

Us  iiyury  to  her   dignity.     Poor  Onthorino's  dignity  was   not 

ive ;  it  never  snt  in  stiite;  but  if  you  pushed  far  enough  you  conhl 

IUt  fatlirr  had  puslu'd  very  far. 

'**  I  can't  pn^miivo,"  sho  vimply  re|»eated. 

You  are  >Try  obstinati',"  wud  the  Doctor. 
"  I  don't  think  you  nnderptand." 
'**  Flenao  explain,  then." 

'*'  I  can't  cxphun,"  Haid  Catherine.     *' And  I  can't  promiao." 
'  Upon  my  word,"  her  father  pxelaimed,  "  I  luid  no  idea  how  obeti- 
you  are  ! " 

UiQ  knew  heiiMjlf  tlint  ahe  was  obgtinatef  and  it  gave  bor  a  certain 
8)t«  was  now  u  middltv-aged  woman. 

.bout  a  vftir  after  thin,  the  accident  that  the  Doctor  bad  spoktsn  of 

be*  took  a   violont  cohl.      Driving  out  to   Bloomingdale  one 

il  day  to  nee  a  patient  of  unAOund  mind,  n'lio  waM  confined  in  a 

ayylum  for  the  inHaue,  and  whose  laiiiily  greatly  desired  a  medicid 

from  an  eminent  source,  he  wim  ctiii^ht  in  ii  ti]>ring  sbowci*,  and 

in  a  buggy,  without  a  hood,  he  found  himself  soaketl  to  tbe  skin. 

It  home  with  an   ominoutt  chill,  and  on  the  mort^w  be  waa 

ly  ill.     "  It  ia  oongestiuu  of  the  lungo,"  be  Raid  to  Catherine;  '*  I 

need  very  good  nursing.    It  will  make  no  difference,  for  I  Bhall  not 

but  I  wish  ever>-tluDg  to  be  done,  to  tbe  amallofit  detail,  aa  if  I 

dd.     I  bate  an  ill-cuuducted  sick-room  ;  and  you  will  bo  su  gtMxl  aa 

tone  me  on  tbe  hypotheais  that  1  shall  get  well."    He  told  her  which 

^ifl  fellow-phyBidanii  to  send  for,  and  gave  h^r  a  multiiudr  of  mtnuto 

inn;  it  waa  quite  on  the  optimistic   by|)otheM>  tJiat  Hhe  ntii*»od 

But  be  bad  never  Itoen  wn^ng  in  hiH  life,  and  be  wila  not  wrong 

.     H«  waa  touching  bin  seventieth  year,  and  tbuugli  he  bad  a  veiy 

-Mfnperod  c^^n^tituUon,  bis  hold  upon  life  bad  loett  its  ttrmnc«».     He 

after  thme  w«eka'  illmiiiM,  duiing  which  Mrs.  Peiuumaa,  as  well  u 

ii/BT,  bad  been  awtiduoud  at  his  bedaida. 

bia  will  being  openeal  after  a  decotit  interval,  it  waa  found  lo  oon- 
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1  sbe  W^ 


U8t  of  iwo  {Kii'lious,  The  first  of  Uicae  dated  from  U-n  jcarv 
consisted  of  n  scries  of  ilbqM>sltioii5  V»y  which  he  left  the  grc*t  nu0  of  hn 
proporty  to  hia  daucihtA>r,  with  liecoming  legacies  to  hia  two  Bistirrs^  Tha 
second  was  fi  (XHlieiK  of  n^ent  ot-igiii,  mniDtaining  tbn  anniiiticta  to  Mrs, 
Ptmniuiun  and  Mrs.  Almond,  but  reducing  CaUmrioe's  stimre  to  ■  fiftbof 
M'hat  be  hud  first  lie*itieathed  her.  **She  is  amjily  providcxl  for 
luothwr'b  side,"  tlie  ducument  iiiii,  "  never  hnvintj  spent  moretium^ 
tion  of  hev  incHjme  from  this  soupoe  ;  so  that  hor  fortune  U  aXnmdy 
than  Builieiout  to  nttract  tho^e  unscrupulous  adventurers  whom 
given  me  reason  to  believe  thiit  sho  persists  in  regarding  as  an  iniereitziig 
clafis."  The  large  rumaiuder  of  his  ]>roporty,  tliorcforc,  Dr.  Sloper 
hod  divided  into  seven  unequal  jtartB,  which  he  left,  as  endowiiiontA,  Ut  m 
many  difTerent  hospitals  and  schools  of  medicine,  in  various  dtiee  of  tii« 
T'nion. 

To  Mrs.  Pennimnn  it  seemed  monatrons  that  a  man  shoidd  play  Eticli 
tricks  with  other  |>cople8  money  ;  for  after  bis  deftlh,  of  course,  na  6h« 
said,  it  was  other  f^eople's.  "  Of  coarse  you  wii!  iinmc<Uately  breal;  tli^ 
will,"  she  I'emarked  to  Catherine. 

**0h  no/'  Catherine  answered,  "I  like  it  veiy  much.     Unly  1 
it  bad  been  expressed  a  little  difiercntly  !  " 


XXXIV. 

It  was  her  habit  to  remain  in  town  very  late  in  the  eummer ;  iiba  {ic»- 

ferretl  the  house  in  Washington  Square  to  any  other  habitation  vha*- 
ever,  and  it  was  under  protewt  that  she  used  to  go  to  the  M^sido  for  thf 
month  of  August.     At  tlie  sea  she  spout  her  mmitli  at  an  hotel    Tht 
year  that  her  father  died  nhe  iutermittod  this  custom  altogether,  nnt 
thinking  it  consistent  with  deep  mourning  ;  and  thft  year  after  tliafc  sli* 
put  oifbcr  depai'tiirG  till  so  late  that  the  middle  of  August  fouinl  hir 
still  in  the  hcate<l   Holitudo  of  Wawbington  Square.     Mrs.   PtenniniUL 
who  was  fond  of  a  change,  was  usually  eager  for  a  visit  to  the  coiuitrr; 
but  this  year  Kht>  appeared  quite  content  with  snch  rtiral  impreaiooiM 
Kho  crould  gather,  at  the  parlour-window,  from  the  ulanthos  tr«e«  behind^ 
the  wooden  paling.     The  peculiar  fragi'anco  of  this  vegetation  used 
diffuse  itself  in  the  evening  nir,  and  Mrs.  Penniman,  on  the  warm  niflit 
of  July,  often  sat  at  the  open  window  and  inhaled  it.     This  was  a  hjipl 
moment  for  Miv.  Penniman  ;  after  the  death  of  her  brother  si" 
free  to  obey  her  impulses.     A  vague  oppression  had  dtsapix 
her  life,  and  she  enjoyed  a  sense  of  freedom  of  which  she  had  not  Imj 
conscious  since  the  memorable  time,  so  long  ago,  when  the  Doctor  ynsA 
abroad  with  Catherine  and  left  her  at  home  to  entertain  Morria  To"^ 
send.     The  year  that  had  elapsed  since  her  brother's  deatli  remindtt!  ^ 
of  that  happy  time,  because,  although  Catherine,  in  growing  oldiTii' 
become  a  person  to  he  reckoned  with,  yet  her  society  wns  a  very  dMta 
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1m^^  as  Mrs.  Ponniman  said,  from  that  of  a  taiik  of  cold  water.  The 
fllder  huly  hftrdly  knew  what  use  to  make  of  this  larger  margin  of  her 
life ;  she  sat  and  looked  at  it  very  much  as  she  had  often  sat,  with  her 
poised  needle  in  her  hand,  before  her  tapes  try -frame.  She  had  a  confi- 
dent hope,  however,  that  her  rich  impulses,  her  talent  for  embroidery, 
wovild  still  find  their  application,  and  this  ooxilidence  was  justified  before 
many  months  had  elapsed. 

Catherine  continued  to  live  in  her  father's  house^  in  Bpite  of  itfi  being 
ivpresented  to  her  that  a  maideulady  of  quiet  habits  might  find  n  more 
'Omvenient  abode  in  one  of  the  smaller  dwellings,  with  i)rown  stone 
fronts,  which  had  at  this  time  Ijegun  to  adorn  the  transvoi-so  thorough- 
fares in  the  upper  ]>art  of  the  town.  She  liked  tbe  earlier  structai'e — it 
hm/A  begun  by  this  time  to  be  called  an  *'  old  "  hotise — and  proposed  to 
.Iwrself  to  end  her  days  in  it.  If  it  was  too  large  for  a  pair  of  unpretend- 
ing gentlewomen,  this  wa«  lietter  than  the  opposite  fault;  for  Oatheiine 
^^■Ed  no  dcdiru  tu  find  hoi-self  in  c^o^cr  qtiartcis  with  her  aunt  She  ex- 
HPEetcd  to  spend  tho  rest  of  her  lifo  in  Washington  Squmc,  and  to  enjoy 
'Mrs.  Penniman's  society  for  the  whole  of  this  j>enod  ;  as  she  had  a  con- 
▼iction  tbat,  long  as  she  might  Jive,  hor  aunt  would  live  at  least  as 
long,  and  always  retain  her  bnlliancy  and  activity.  Mrs.  Peniiiman  sug- 
gested to  her  the  idea  of  a  rich  vitality. 

On  one  of  those  warm  evenings  in  July  of  which   mention  has  l^een 
made,  the  two  ladies  sat  togotlur  at  an  open  window,  looking  out  on 
tbe  quiet   Square.     It  was  too    hot  for  lighted  lamps,   for  reading,   or 
for  work ;  it  might  have  appeared  too  hot  even  for  couverwition,  Mrs. 
Penniman  having  long  been  speechlesa.     She  sat  forward  in  the  win- 
dow,  half  on   the   biUcony,   humming   a   little   song.      Catherine   was 
witliin  the  room,  in  a  low  rocking-chair,  di-ossod  in  white,  and  slowly 
using  a  large  palmetto  fan.     It  was  in  this  way,  at  this  season,  Uiat  the 
i&iuit  and  niece,  aft<;r  they  had  had  ton,  habitually  s^ient  theii*  evenings. 
"  Catherine,"  said  Mrs.  Periuiirum  at  last,  "  I  am  going  to  say  some- 
ig  that  will  surprise  you," 
Pray  do,"  Catlierine  answered;  "I   like  surprises.     And  it  is  BO 
iet  now." 
"  Well,  then,  I  Iiave  Keen  Moms  Townsend." 

If  Catherine  was  8uq>riBod,  she  checked  tlio  expression  of  it ;  she 
gave  neither  a  start  nor  an  exclaimition.  She  remained,  indeed,  for  some 
momentf^  intensely  still,  and  this  may  very  well  have  been  a  symptom  of 
emotion.     "  I  hope  ho  was  well,"  she  said  at  last.  j 

**  I  don't  know ;  he  is  a  groat  deal  changed,     lie  would  like  very 
tuch  to  SCO  yon." 
**  I  would  rather  not  see  him,"  said  Catherine,  quickly. 
**  I  was  afraid  you  would  say  that.     But  you  don't  seem  surprised  1 " 
•*  I  am — very  much." 

"  I   met  him   at  Marian's."  said   Mrs.   Penniman.     ''  Ho  ^les  ta 
1*8,  and  the/  are  so  afmid  you  will  meel  Aim  V\\^\ft.    \>i%  tw^ 
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belief  that  that's  vrhy  he  goes.     lie  wants  ao  much  to  see  yoVL,"   f^V 

rino  mtulo  no  i'C6])oa8e  to  Um^  and  Mrii.  Pooniman  went  on.     *^  I  ^ifl 
know  him  ut  first ;  be  is  so  remarkably  chau^^.     But  lie  kuew  me  id 
miuiit<>.     Hf>  8avs  I  am  not  iu  the  least  rluinged.     Voii  know  how  {Mq| 
ho  always  was,     lie  was  coming  iiwny  wlu-n  I  camcy  and  wo  vaikad  A 
Utile  distance  together,     lie  is  still  very  handsome,  only  of 
lookfi  older,  and  he  is  not  ho — bo  animaUvl  as  he  used  U>  h&*     Then 
a  touch  of  sadnoas  altout  him ;  hut  there  was  a  toucli  <  ^ 
him  }>cfore — efaiiecially  when  he  went  away.     I  am  bI 
heen  very  suctessful — that  he  has  never  got  thoroughly  eatabUsbftl    1 
don't  suppojie  he  is  Buttictently  plodding,  nnd  that^  after  all,  is  w]M  <u^ 
ceods  in  this  world."     JSlrs.  Pennimun  bid  not  mentioned  Morris  Toto- 
Bend's  name  to  her  niece  for  upwards  of  the  fiflh  of  a  century;  1"  ' 
that  nhe  had  broken  the  8p<?ll,  fthe  >«emBd  to  wi^h  to  make  np  f' 
time,  fxs  if  Uiere  had  been  a  sort  of  exhiUiation  in  hearing  herself  talk  of 
him.     She  proceeded,  however,  with  considerable  caution,  ]»iuiang  ooc»- 
sionally  to  let  Catherine  give  some  sign.     Catherine  gave  no  other  sign 
than  to  stop  the  rocking  of  her  chair  and  the  awayinsf  of  her  £ui ;  flb« 
sat  motionieas  and  silent.     '*  It  was  on  Tuesday  last,"  said  Mrs.  Pemu* 
man,  "  and  I  have  heen  ht^itating  over  since  about  telling  you.    I  didn^ 
know  how  you  mi^ht  like  it.     At  last  I  thought  that  it  was  so  loTtgapi 
that  you  would  probably  not  have  any  jKirticular  feeling.     I  aiiw  liia 
again,  after  meeting  him  at  Mariiin's.     I  met  him  in  the  street^  ami  U 
went  a  few  steps  with  me.     The  6rst  thing  be  said  was  about  yoa 
a^ked  ever  so  many  questions*     Marian  didn't  want  me  to  speak  to 
slie  didn't  want  yon  to  know  that  they  receive  him.     I  told  him  1 
sui-e  that  after  uU  these  years  you  couldn't  have  any  feeling  aboat 
you  ooiUdn't  grudge  him  the  hospitality  of  his  own  cousin's  bouse 
said  you  would  Ife  bitter  indeed   if  you  did  that.     Marian  has  iho 
extniordinary  idean  about  what  happened  between  you ;  slie 
think  he  behaved  in  some  ver^'  unusual  manner.     1  took  th 
reminding  her  of  the  real  facts,  and  placing  the  story  in  iU  ■ 
He  has  no  bitterness,  Catherine,  I  can  asstiro  yoa;  and  hn  might  h* 
cused  for  it,  fcir  things  have  not  gone  well  with  him.     He  has 
over  the  world,  and  triffd  to  estjihli»h  himself  everywhere  ;  hut 
Ktiu*  was  against  him.     It  in  muAt  intt^renting  1o  hear  him  t^Ok  of  luR 
star.     Everything  failed  ;  everything  but  his—you  know,  you  rpuitni 
— his  proud,  liigh  sjiirit     I  l)elieve  he  married  rtome  lady  aomewhoc 
Kurope.      Yo\i  know  they  man-y  in  sucb   a  [keculiar    i;  '  ' 

way  in  Eiirojw ;  a  marriage  of  reason  they  call  it.     She  j 

wards ;  as  he  said  to  me,  she  only  fitted  nci^oss  his  lifo.     He  hoic 
been  in  Now  York  for  ten  ynaiti ;  he  come  Imck  a  few  day»  ago. 
lii-st  thing  he  did  was  to  ask  me  about  you.    Ho  had  ba&rd  yirn 
never  mai-ried  ;  he  seemed  very  much  interested  about  that.     He  ttH 
you  h)ui  }ieen  the  real  romance  of  liis  life." 

Catherine  had  suiVered  her  companion  to  prooeod  from  point  to  pQflt 
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md  puwD  to  pmain,  wltboat  interrupting  Lor ;  she  Hxad  her  oyee  on  tbo 

|mind  «n«l  iuUmetl.     But  the  last  phnis^  I  have  quot^^l  wan  foUowod 

•iv   of  poculiar  si^^iiHcftncv,  and   then,  at.  last,  Catherine  Bpoke. 

•  •  obwrvol  tluit  Imfort*  ilotiig  bo  who  lm<l  i-eceivoil  ii  good  dt>al  of 

aftinxLAtion  atjout  Morria  Townsrnd.     '*  PIcaso  say  no  more ;    please 

foUov  up  that  subject." 

Do^wn't  it  iutct-est  you  ? "  Asked  Mre.  Poimimau,  with  a  certain 

:iu»*s8. 
_,  ^  „_-  uio,"  8aid  (JAtherioo. 
I  W1M  afniid  yon  would  say  that.     I3ut  don't  yon  tlunk  you  could 

to  it  t     He  want8  so  much  to  ivo  you." 

Pknae  doti't,  Aunt  LivLnia,"  said  i-athoiino,  getting  up  from  her 

She  moved  quickly  away,  and  went  to  the  other  -A'indow,  which 

Ofxii  to  thi?  lialcony ;  And  here,  in  the  embraam-e,  eouccaled  frum 

ler  Aunt  by  tlic  white  curtains,  she  remained  a  long  time,  looking  out 

wATm  darknesfl.     She  had  had  a  great  shock  ;  it  was  as  if  the 

lio  |uut  had  ^udtlealy  o|)ened,  and  a  spectral  fi^n*  had  riutiu  out 

Thnrp  were  M>me  tilings  nhe  believetl  Bhe  had  got  over,  some 

that  hhe  hud  thouglit  of  a»  dctid ;  but  H]iparontly  there  was  n 

Titality  in  them  still.    Mrs.  Pcnniman  had  made  them  stir  thcm- 

It  WAS  hut  A  monienbiiy  ai^ibuion,  Catherino  said  to  lierHclf ;  it 

pfAMmtly  [iftKh  away.     She  wiuj   trembling,  and   her   heart  wft*» 

AO  that  sJie  oould  feel  it ;  but  this  also  would  subside.     Then, 

dy,  while  she  waitt^ii  for  a  return  of  her  calmnc&s.  »he  bm-st  int<> 

Unt  hor  ti^irs  (lowed  very  silently,  so  that  Mrs.  Pcnniman  had 

i-vatiou  of  tlieni.      It  was  pci-ba|)K,  however,  bocauso  Mi-s.  Penni- 

;ted  them  t'it»t  ^.im  ^,i(l  no  more  thiit  evening  about  Morris 
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refreshed  attention  to  this  gentlomiin  hail  not  thoAo  lunita  of 

CAtherine  df^ire<3,  for  herself,   to  be   conwiotiji ;    it   histiyl   long 

^    to  enable  her  to  wait  another  week  before  tip«.*aking  of  him  again, 

km  ondiv  the*  «»me  ciicum^taocc**  that  sho  onco  more  att«ckc<i  the 
^    8bo  hod  been  sitting  witli  her  uiecse  in  the  cveniug ;  only  on 
oocAfsoUr  iLS  thu  rjght  wuji  not  ho  warm,  thu  lamp  had  Vic«n  Ught«d, 
*»4  Catherine  bad  ploci-J   h'TW-lf  near  it  with  a  moi-sol  of  fancy-work. 
niman  wrnt  and  sat  nlono  for  half  an  hour  on  the  balcony; 
came  in,  moving  vagudy  about  thn  room.     At  hunt  aho  lank 
^a  aeat  nnir  (-athennt*,  with  cloHpe*!  liandn*  and  u  little  look  of  vx- 
It. 

yon  bo  angry  if  I  apeak  to  you  again  about  him  f  "  ahe  AMked. 
le  looked  up  at  her  ((uintly,     *'  Who  w  Afif** 
irhoiQ  you  once  loved." 
IJ  ahall  not  Ijc  angr^,  but  I  Ahnll  not  like  it." 
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•'Tie  sent  you  A  message,"  sjiid  Mrs.  Pecmm^i.        i  jm  ' 

to  tieliver  it,  and  I  miist  keep  my  promise.'' 

In  al!  tboMO  yeius  Catherine  hud  had  time  to  forget  liow  Ut:i 
hud  to  thank  her  uunt  fur  in  tho  season  of  her  miner^' ;  bbe  bad  luu^  ^•' 
forgivea  Mrs.  FenDiman  for  taking  too  mucli  npoa  herself.  But  (art 
moment  this  aiittude  of  int<«rposition  and  diant^'rcHtediiess,  this  carTTing 
of  messa^fes  and  i*cdec*aiing  of  promises,  brought  luu-k  the  sentae  thatba 
companion  was  a  djingoroas  woman.  She  hail  s^d  she  wonld  lut  \t> 
angiy;  hut  for  an  inRtont  nhe  felt  «ore,  '*  I  don't  core  what  ynti  >!<• 
with  your  promise  !  "  she  anawerod. 

Mrs.  Penniman,  however,  with  her  high  conreption  •■ '"  "  lity  of 

pledges,  carried  her  point.     **  I  have  gone  loo  far  to  n  ■■  &io, 

though  precisely  what  this  meant  she  was   not  at  puins  to  expljun. 
•*Mr.  Townsond  wishes  most  particularly  to  8C«   you,   Catherine; 
believes  that  if  you  knew  how  much,  and  why,  he  wishes  it,  yon  woi 
consent  to  do  so." 

"  There  can  be  no  reason,"  said  Catherine ;  "  no  good  reason.** 

"  His  happiness  depends  upon  it.  Is  not  that  a  good  r«aaon  f  "  ruked 
Mrs.  Penniman,  impressively. 

"  Not  for  me.     My  happiness  does  not." 

*'  I  think  you  will  be  happiei*  afbei'  you  have  seen  him.  lie  is  goiii| 
away  again — going  to  resume  his  wanderings.  It  is  a  very  lonely,  rttt- 
less,  joylesfl  life.  Before  he  goes,  he  wishes  to  speak  to  you ;  it  is  a  fiisd 
idea  with  him — ho  is  alwa}:*  thinking  of  it.     He  has  .;  twy 

important  to  say  to  you.     He  bolimva  thnt  yon  never  nii  ,  liim— 

thftt  yoti  never  Judged  him  rightly,  and  the  l>elief  has  always  weichtJ 
upon  him  terribly.  He  wishes  to  justify  himself;  he  lielievea  that  in  » 
very  few  words  he  could  do  so.     He  wishes  to  meet  you  as  a  friend." 

Catherine  listened  to  tliis  wondoi-ful  speedi,  u-ithout  jvmsini:  in  Lcr 
work  ;  she  had  now  had  several  days  to  accustom  h«?rself  to  iJiiiik  of 
Morris  Townsend  again  as  an  actuality.  When  it  was  o\'er  she  said 
dmply,  "  Please  say  to  Mr.  Townsend  that  I  wish  ho  would  leave  m 
alone." 

She  had  hardly  spoken  when  «  sliarp,  fii-m  ring  at  the  door  vi' 
through   the   summer  night     Catherine   looked   up  at   tho  elocl. .  - 
marked  a  quarter-past  nine — a  very  late  hour  for  vifiitors,  especially  in 
the  empty  condition  of  the  town.     Mrs.  Penniman  at  Um 
gave  a  little  start,  and  then  Catherine's  eyes  turned  quii 
They  met  Mrs.  Penniman's  and  sounded  them  for  a  moment^  i-t 
Mi's.  Penniman  was  blushing ;  her  look  was  a  conscious  one;  it  fe•''.^-• 
to  confess  something.     Catherine  gue.<«ed  its  meaning,  and  rose  q 
from  her  chair. 

"Aunt  Penniman,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  acarr>d  her 
"  have  you  taken  t/ie  liberty  .  .  .  1 " 

"  My  dearest  Catherine,"  .stammered  Mrs.  Pdiitiimany  "  ju&i  ^bis 
yon  see  him  I " 
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^^^^Plrafe  bad  frightened  her  aunt,  but  she  was  also  frightened  her- 
^^HHb  wAfl  on  thc>  point  of  riiahing  tn  givn  oHom  to  the  soivunt,  who 
^m-  pUBing  to  the  door,  to  admit  no  one ;  but  the  fear  of  mocting  her 
^Btor  checked  her. 
^m^  ilr.  Mortis  Towusend." 

^RThvi  WH«  wiiftt  sho  hejird,  vaguely  but  rcoogniaably,  articuhited  by  tho 
Hkfiititfr  while  Hhe  hesitated.  She  liad  her  back  turned  to  Hie  door  of 
kh*  pAtlouT,  and  for  some  moments  she  kept  it  turned,  feeling  that  he 
in.  He  had  not  spoken,  however,  and  at  last  uhe  fticed  about. 
she  ntkw  a  gentleman  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  from 
htt  annt  had  di^K^eetly  retired. 

would  never  have  known  him.  He  was  forty -five  years  old,  and 
\te  wms  not  that  of  the  stmight,  slim  yoting  man  she  remembered. 
it  wtLfi  a  very  tine  |K*i-sou,  and  a  fair  and  lustixius  beard,  spreading 
itetr  upon  a  well'[in'scnted  che£it>  ountributod  to  its  etfect.  After  a 
Bsoment  Catherine  recoguised  the  upper  half  of  the  fuce,  which,  though  her 
i|||ilUn''8  c1u:&tering  locks  had  grown  tliin.  was  still  remarkably  handsome. 
^Bstood  in  a  dcvfily  deferential  attitude,  with  liia  eyes  on  her  faoe.  "  I 
^■li  ventured — 1  have  veiiture<l,"  he  mliJ  ;  uud  then  ho  paused,  looking 
^■Hi  Itiffi,  as  if  he  expected  ber  to  ask  him  to  sit  down.  It  was  the  old 
Hp» ;  but  it  hod  not  the  old  charm.  Catherine,  for  a  minute,  was  ron- 
IKoB  of  a  distinct  determination  not  to  invite  him  to  take  a  seat.  Wliy 
hm  comet  It  wok  wrong  for  him  to  come.  Morris  was  embarra»ed, 
ine  gave  him  no  help.  It  was  not  that  she  was  glad  of  hts 
lent ;  on  the  contrary,  it  esccited  all  her  own  liabilities  of  thin 
Ictaul,  and  ^ve  her  great  pain.  But  how  could  she  welcome  him  when 
the  tAt  m  vividly  that  ho  ought  not  to  have  come  1  "I  wanted  8o  mudi 
— I  W1U  determined,"  Moii*is  went  on.  But  he  stop]>e<l  ii^in  ;  it  was 
nul  f«ay.  Catherine  still  said  nothing,  and  ho  mny  well  liave  recalled 
MriLb  appn^hension  her  oncieut  faculty  of  silence.  She  continued  to  look 
ft4  him,  however,  and  as  she  did  so  she  made  the  strangoat  observation. 
ItMHneil  to  l>e  he,  and  yet  not  he;  it  was  the  man  who  had  been  every- 
l^  and  yet  this  pei-st-ui  was  nothing.  How  long  ago  it  was — how  old 
had  irrown — how  much  .she  had  lived  !  Shu  had  lived  on  something 
vas  connected  with  /tun,  ami  she  had  ooiisumod  it  in  doing  bo.  This 
did  not  look  iinh.appy.  He  was  fisir  and  well-preserved,  perfectly 
maiui-e  and  oj^mplete.  As  Catherine  looked  at  him,  the  «tory  of 
defined  itself  in  his  eyes  ;  he  had  made  himself  oomfortabley  and 
never  been  caught.  But  even  while  her  perception  opened  itself 
hta,  site  had  no  dossro  to  catch  him ;  liis  preKmce  was  painful  to  lirr, 
ud  *li<^  only  w  inlied  he  would  go. 
^■1**  Will  you  not  nil  down  t  "  ho  iiflkeil. 
^P'*  1  think  wu  had  bt*tter  not,"  said  Catherine. 

*•!  aflTmid  you  by  coming  ("     He  was  very  gravio;  ho  spoko  in  a  tone 
ndwRt  rcHiiect. 
X  ika't  think  you  ou^t  to  have  come." 
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"  Did  hot  Mrs.  Penniman  tell  you-- did  Rh6  not  g 

"  She  toUi  lue  aomethiiig,  but  I  did  not  understand." 

**  I  wish  you  would  let  me  tell  you — let  me  5[ieiik  for  iDjwlt* 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary,"  said  •Catherine. 

*'  Not  for  yoii,  perhftjjft,  but  for  me.    I(  would  Jx>  a  gi\*at  satii 
I  have  not  uuiuy."     1\**  swun'd  lij  l»  coming  aenrer; 
tumed  away.     "  Can  wo  not  be  friLntds  agaiu  7  "  he  naked. 

*'\Ve  arc  not  eoemiee/'  catd  C^itheniio.     "  I  have  iicme  but 
fecIingB  to  you." 

**  Ah,  1  wonder  whether  you  know  the  happinfew  it  gives  me  ta 
you  say  that ! "     Oatheinne  utt«rcd  no  intimation  that  she  measure 
influence  of  her  words;   and  ho  pro»ently  went   on,  "You  have  nnl. 
I'han^jed — tho  years  have  passed  happily  for  you." 

**  Thry  hav«  parsed  very  quietly/'  Miid  C'atlimne. 

"They  have  left  no  marks  ;  you  are  admirably  young."  This  tin* 
ho  aucoeedod  in  coming  nearer — he  was  clus45  to  her ;  she  saw  his  gloHj 
])erfumed  beanl,  and  his  eyes  above  it  looking  Kti^nge  and  hard.  It  vw 
very  different  fiom  his  old — from  hi-s  young — face.  If  ^he  liad  first  swft 
him  this  way  she  would  not  have  liked  him.  It  seemed  to  her  that  be 
wiu)  .imiiling,  or  trying  to  smile.  *'  Catherine,"  he  said^  lowering  his  vm, 
*'  I  have  never  ceaaed  to  think  of  you." 

"  Please  don't  say  those  things,"  she  answered. 

"  Do  you  hiite  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  no/'  said  Cathei-ine. 

Something  in  her  tone  discouraged  him,  but  in  a  moment  he  tecomH) 
himself.     " Have  you  still  some  kindness  for  me,  then  1 " 

"  1  don't  know  why  you  have  come  here  to  ask  me  sucli  thin£&l] 
Oitherine  exclaimed. 

'*  Because  for  many  years  it  has  been  the  desii%  of  mylifethtt 
shotdd  be  friends  again." 

"  That  is  imposaible." 

"  Wl»y  so  ?     Not  if  you  will  allow  it." 

"  I  will  not  allow  it ! "  said  Catherine. 

He  looked  at  her  again  in  silence.     "I  sec;  my  jir-wifr..-.  frLiiH* 
you  und  paina  you.     1  will  go  away;  but  you  must  give  liie  i  :i\^ 
come  again/' 

*'  Please  don't  come  again/'  she  said. 

"  Never ! — never  t " 

She  made  a  great  effort ;  slie  wished  to  say  something  llmt  vfluid 
make  it  impossible  he  should  ever  again  cross  her  threshold.    "It 
wrong  of  yon.     There  is  no  propriety  in  it — no  reason  fur  it." 

"  Ah,  dearest  lady,  you  do  me  injustice  I "  cried  Morria  Tc 
"  We  have  only  waited,  and  now  wo  are  free." 

"  You  treated  me  badly/'  said  CatlierLiie. 

"  Not  if  you  think  of  it  rightly.     You  had  your  qniet  life  wit^)* 
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just  what  I  could  uot  make  up  mj  mind  to  rob 

»*Y«;  Ihwllliat." 
i^lomfl  felt  it  to  lie  a  conAidemble  dAnuige  U*  hift  cau»e  tbat  ho  could 
^hd  ituit  Kill*  liiul  Itiul  Kiiinethiug  uiore  lieflides;  for  it  is  neeJle&s  to 
P«iit  Im>  h»il  learnt.  tlit>  coiiU*ntH  of  Doctor  SlojK»r's  will.  Hp  wuh 
wwrtholaw  not  ut  a  lois.  "*  Tliero  uro  worse  fate?  than  that !  "  lie  ex* 
kimed  with  exproddou ;  and  be  might  have  been  suppottod  to  refer  to 
siiuatioo.  Then  he  added,  with  a  deeper  tendomtse, 
bar©  yon  never  forgiven  me  ?  " 
vtts  yon  years  ngo,  but  it  is  useleas  for  ns  to  nttempt  to  bo 

Tol  if  we  Cbr^t  the  past.     We  have  Btill  a  future,  thank  God  I " 
can't  forpet — I  don't  forget,"  said  Catherine.     **  You  tretited  me 
\y.     I  felt  it  very  murh  ;   [  felt  it  for  years."    And  then  sl»e  went 
witli  her  wibh  to  show  him  thut  he  must  not  come  to  her  this  way, 
1*1    Irgin  again — I   cnn't  tike  it   up.     Everjrthing  is  dead  and 
It  wa^  Uyo  serious;  it  mnde  a  groat  change  in  my  life.     I  never 
d  to  see  you  here," 
[All,  you  iiru  augry  !  "  cried  Morris,  who  wished  immensely  that  he 
extort  ttome  floiih  uf  pas&iou  from  her  calmness.     In  that  case  he 
bcpe. 
1^0, 1  am  not  angry.     Auger  does  not  last,  that  way,  for  years, 
are  otlier  thingv,    Impreasiuns  liuit,  when  they  biive  been  strong. 
X  ouk't  Ulk." 

stood  stroking  his  beard,  with  a  clouded  eye.     "  Why  have 
If  married  1 "  he  asked  abruptly.   ''  You  have  bad  opportunities." 
*1  didn't  wish  to  many." 

Yew,  you  are  rich,  yon  are  fi-ce ;  you  had  nothing  to  gain." 
I  had  nothing  to  giun,"  said  Catherine. 

[orris  Kxilced  vaguely  round  him,  and  gave  a  deep  sigh.     '*  Well, 
in  hopeN  thut  we  might  Htill  have  lx«n  friends." 
I  meant  to  tell  you,  ))y  my  aunt,  in  answer  to  your  message-^if  you 
ited  for  an  answer — that  it  was  unneoessaiy  for  vou  to  come  in 
»ope." 
IGoocl-bye,  then,"  said  Mori-is.     '*  Excuse  my  indiscretion." 

bowed,  and  she  turned  away — ftanding  there,  averted,  with  her 
the  ground,  fur  sonie  moments  after  she  bad  heartl  him  clo8e  the 
[of  the  room. 

ikw  haUbeftiuod  Mm.  Pounimau,  fluttered  and  eager;  she  appeared 
beau  buvering  there  under  the  irreconcilable  promptings  of  her 
\»Sid  her  dignity. 

was  a  preduus  plan  of  youra ! "  said  Morris,  dapping  on 

Is  she  ao  hard  t "  asked  Mxa.  Penniman. 
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"  She  doesn't  care  a  button  for  me — with  her  oonfounded  littk  dif 
manner." 

"  Was  it  very  dry  t "  pursued  Mrs.  Fenniman,  with  solidtude. 

Morris  took  no  notice  of  her  question ;  he  stopd  musing  an  insta&t, 
with  his  hat  on.     "  But  why  the  deuce,  then,  would  she  never  manjt' 

'*  Yes — why  indeed  t "  sighed  Mrs.  Fenniman.  And  then,  aa  if  frcn 
a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  explanation,  "  But  you  will  not  des|iiir 
— you  will  come  back  ? " 

"  Come  back  ?  Damnation  I  "  And  Monis  Townaend  strode  oat  d 
the  hoiise,  leaving  Mrs.  Fenniman  staring. 

Catherine,  meanwhile^  in  the  parlour,  picking  up  her  morsel  of 
fancy-work,  had  seated  herself  with  it  again — for  life,  as  it  were. 

HENRY   JAUES.  Jt 
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Miss   Willumsov, — 

Jetterft  ha%'o  come  fly- 
i  the  ravines  aud  ovei* 
waterfalls,  and  the  sunlight 
plains  aiid  the  hnlf-WAy 
>toriii»»  and  thmugh  all  tho 
freshnt'ss  na  well  iw  the  less  ag^*x^- 
able  ^'hiilit  fi-um  the  viUii^t*.  Wo 
are  very  comforUvMy  encampod 
At  our  hot^'l  ;  mamriia  ik  wiind*-r- 
ftilly  well  For  hor.  My  father  is 
in  Sciuhutd,  liiit  wo  ore  not 
Nmrly,  rmrl  havo  found  several 
It iontU  horc  (.'hiff  amonfj  tbcm 
iro  2fottr  friends  iho  Aiuheiuitt, 
who  uuW  wfjit  dtiwn  to  Inlcr- 
Uikm  this  uioming — we  follow 
on  MontUy,  Mr.  Amheim  hiui 
an  t.*n>,*iigcmait  to  play  at  tho 
cotiL'crtfl  there.  Firm,  the  littlo 
^nrl*  hiiH  Htjkrteil  up  wuuderfiilly, 
and  rrtichea  hrr  fathnr's  shonldvr. 
I  lold  her  1  Khuuld  Im;  writing;  io 
Mill  ^o\\  hor  Xove  and  he^ud  mo  tu  ti^U  ^ou  tAutX  -Ai«^  tsMtkiSub 
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her  fiitlier*!)  cloUu's  now,  and  tulds  np  Uie  Mils,  anJ  ke^fis  «ll  tlie  mc 
She  hu  grown  very  like  her  poor  mothor.  whom  1  reroeful>pr  se^iit 
yotir  lodf^ngs  in  Old  Street.    I  wonder  if  those  v^^rv  diiagi* 
her  relations,  are  living  near  you  still  :  that  pompous  Mi 
the  Colonel,  nnd  the  silent  younger  ausler  and  the  delightful  old  ladj 
J  wonder  if  you,  too,  are  in  your  usual  comer,  where  1  can  eco  yotti 
plainly  a«  I  can  see  mamma  in  her  chair  on  the  tovmoe  opposite.     Tl 
writteu  from  a  bii>ad  green  balcony  overhung  with  clematis ;  all 
people  come  out  of  Uie  dining-room  and  sit  here  to  look  at  the  mount 

*'  The  day  the  Amheims  were  here  they  t<:K>k  me  out  for  a  \vu^  da^'  ia 
the  mountains.  Mr,  Arnheim  led  the  way,  Fina  and  1  folIowMl. 
cannot  tjdk,  hut  one  g<M?a  on  clirahini^ever  through  oluinging  liijhts, 
one  height  to  another,  higher  and  higher  Mtill.  AVe  left  autumn  at 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  aft«^r  a  iitno  found  ounw?lves  in  ntimmer 
spring  once  more.  Far  above,  striking  the  blue  nky,  hnn^  winlftr  xtt 
and  crj-stiila,  V)ut  round  ns  was  Kprin^.  A  Hood  of  fragrant  AI| 
flowers  spread  by  every  rocky  ridge,  along  every  Alp  and  plntcftu, 
dodendrons  crimson  incandescent;  violets  and  8axifi*qge,  nnd  light  irui 
lilies  with  a  delicate  pale  fragrance;  mountain  moss  and  wild  axalc&,i 
indescribrtbly  faint  and  lieautiful.  It  seemed  as  if  our  souls  aud  *.M 
were  refreshed  and  puritied  by  this  calm  ether,  and  able  to  receive 
sacrament  of  nature,  the  outward  sign  and  the  inward  grace, 
beyond  one  blazing  slope  of  green  and  crimson  studd^l  flowers, 
ocroKB  the  vast  valley,  rose  the  great  might  and  silence  of  the  nitiqnl 
chain,  and  higher  .still  a  liun  of  clouds  was  striking  Fail  in  sol 
rank  iind  drifting  towards  the  peaks.  A  sense  of  awe-strickeu, 
embracing  beaut}',  of  all-enclosing  power  and  mj'strry,  came  upon  n 
we  stood  together,  I  fel*  as  if  I  bad  lived  for  year^  alone  with 
and  her  father.  He,  too,  seemed  to  feel  some  of  the  Bam«r  coin]m&i 
ship,  for  be  turued  fi-om  her  to  me  and  said  very  gently  : 

"'  Fina  will  never  forget  our  walk  together,  nor  tlie  wonderful  thi^ 
we  have  seen  to-day.     My  old  violin  has  often  talked  of  it.  hut  it  n* 
showed  us  what  we  liave  seen  to.*lay/     And  then  with  a  half  sij|»li, ' 
her  mother  would  have  enjoyed  it  all,*  he  added. 

"  But  tliough  we  all  enjoyed  our  walk,  it  was  too  lon^.     Mr. 
hoim  was  ill  for  two  days,  I  am  sorry  to  say  ;  Fiua  and  1  have 
been  beyond  the  green  terrace  of  the  hotel  Nince  thrn,     I  am  not] 
mantic  tm  you  know,  and  so  I  like  .sitting  when*  1  win  see  Uie  roatl 
the  people  imsaing.     There  go  two  Swiss  maidemi.     I  wisJi  T  could  dl 
them  for  you.     They  seem  to   be  carrying  two  of  tlie  mountaiiu^! 
their  backs.     I  don't  know  whether  they  are  going  to  set  them  dowi 
sight  of  thy  new  hotfl  or  elsewhere.     Now  our  artist  g«i*»?<  by.     lb 
Mr.  Bi-acy,  and  stjiying  in  the  hotel.     He  walks  aVioiit   with  his  hrti 
ooe  side,  and  his  portfolio  under  his  arm.     SkeU*hing  jn  such  a 
this  aeema  to  me  a  ludicrou.s  prooeas.     You  might  aa  well  attenij 
sketch  a  sonata  with  a  {wuiiy  whistle  as  to  iwt  down  Uw  Kignr  on 
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fa^  nad  tlie  Wettorhoru  aud  Uh  crowu  of  cloud  un  ani»ther.  TUei'C 
vouUi  he  Boine  sensr  in  it  if  he  wpro  to  draw  that  nico  load  of  wood  and 
lU  wliit4*  hoi-Ne. 

'*  I  don't  know  how  to  deacnbe  everythin^^  here.  Lifetiegins  nt  d^wn 
&ad  jBoea  on  till  sUrlight-  Thn  terrnw  itsrlf  is  rathm-  a  chuking  plnoe, 
■  -''"U  with  heavy  [H>rrumtv<,  bill  through  its  gre«u  wbidows  an«l  dflicnte 
n  nf  hnnging  tftndrit  and  trhitc  hln«(som,  a  gn^at  sight  is  revealed. 
luihl**  Eij*i'r,  withdiay  ht*ii<hUaiid  hiitthHueuU  pihi]  aifniii*.t  time, 
1,;  nivt  iiim,ngiuiiMt  ninds  and  st*>niiH  ami  M'UHons.  Thriv  IuoijiIh  froxon 
vinUr,  rtenmlty  Nni*tile<l  on  Uiu  Kumuiit.  Aa  for  the  Aittiimn  in  the 
vWh-^-,  \i  ij<  a  lovtjy  and  iilcntifiil  show;  yc-llow  ci-oiw  nnt  all  tvapod 
yet,  lironic*!  e«rs  and  sh(nvps  in  t\w  honicxtejid,  flux  awinijiiii;  fi-tnii  thi» 
jpiUrn'wi  uf  t!ir  I'lirtli'ls,  iMit  wrKul  fur  winUT  |tiU'd  li^aiust  llip  oiiU'r  wnjln. 
The  n:*»  ('f  ti»*  tmivnt  i*  in  thn  air,  mul  uiinglrM  with  the  |ia«ti>ral 
imtiwla.  Atl  u^-er  Switxerhind  tiie  rush  of  rnnuitig  vratur  ivhoce,  fix»iu  the 
dojiernte  htr<'nm«  Umt  couiso  in  thi^  valleys,  to  the  swwt  high  niouuUiu 
rivnh-ts  floAhing  (hfir  wuv  to  (lie  (>luin. 

"  Tlivt-©  i»  om*  i-oloiim  i  nd  to  our  (pithcv,  the  other  chittem  with  knivoa 

and   forks,  nud   i>  within  vir*w   of  tho  uamnv   viltogo  Htnvt     A  fleep 

imtU^r  huM  henu  cut  in  tho  rcntrc  of  the  roiid,  rrujocMl  at  lnlr.rYa]ii  Itv 

^f<>  Tin'  childn^n,  with   Iheir  hwwn  fun-^  and  white  hmd**.  Wt 

k».  liolr  \tnrr  li'^-i  over  the  uati^r;  thoy  r^Uiud  on  the  Hif\m  of  ihf 

drta,  ihcy  \tti']t  fn>m  crary  iKdLHinic^.  that  .^trirt  fi-om  every  Coinor,  liqulej 

fith  ^"i'n  and  criuiHon  llowi'i-potH  ;  and  then  tht*r»*  iim  (ijjnirr*  cvery- 

whrtv  climhin)^  kddeiN,  leaning'  from  u)>f>cr  windows,  nji  Uiey  do  iu  1  lermoii 

;ure-liookh.     A  hnrs**  led  hy  a  Iwhy  nnnon  to  drink  at  thf  trongh  at  the 

ler  of  the  mad  ;   a  g<i  cart  rolU  by,  dntxjp'd  hy  n  pretty  young  mother 

-««he  haa  ti^d  her  child  hy  a  lini'n  cloth  to  the  fihafta;  the  baker  shuffle) 

friQUi  lirticAth  hrn  gnhle,  our  hoiit  of  *'  The  Bear  "  upjioani  for  a  moment  ia 

hiJi  dtMirway.     Opinaite  i*  tJ»erountry  coflTef-hoiisv,  with  "Milkauil  Bet«r 

tSI»u|f "  paint*'d  in  rudi*  IftteiTi  over  IhH  <h)Oiwuy ;  nud  through  thn  o|»en 

tattui.^  and  behind  thr*  re<l  rurtfliuH  you   «'p  thr  r<iiintry  f  ilk  n*lre.'«hing 

UMEflUwlroi  at  wooden  iJiMeH.     BowU  piled   vritli  hraiiUfut   ml  and  gold 

ftre  »t  U'fore  them.     It  i»  only  a  ftawi  of  npplrr.,  hut  Paria  hiniHelf  might 

ba%<rplucki^  thrni.     The  (iotdcn  Agi*  never  pn»durf*d  ii  more  sumptuoufl 

crop,  htimnj;  rrimon  :tnil  lighting   \\w  djtrk  kit<'hrn.     Then.  U*yond  all 

i«  elnmour  of  the  little   villagi*,  the   voicvs,  thi*  hli'ating  of  gotibt,  thn 

tug  of  walera,  you  Gomo  u|KJn  Uic*  titOr  rhuiTh,  aituit  in  it«  alatcU 

i\f,  watx^hing  over  the  tr.inipiil  ^T-a\ryanI   when'  i»fH»ple  lie  aidivp, 

Itn  good  iitfuruier7«,  nut  iM'nnUh  ihr  hh:idow  of  iht*  rroM.  hut  under 

tabernarlm  and  tleviit*-*,  nnumg  witiJn  and  flowrm,  with  tlie  rock* 

•'•"  '''"hhorna  III  twund  the  \iew  und  the  valJcy  o]ientng  lo  the  wwt- 


'  II  t tie  op|H)Hnii'  t|i«o«tiM>  a 

litU<^  lid  all  l>e if  thn.  -  m  coming, 

if  oeljf  for  a  forlnighU     NVe  will  nac  all  our  inlluv-iioe  with  Mr.  (IroJig'4 
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BftUow  son  U>  get  you  a  room  on  thn  proiter  sirle  of  Ujc  house, 
view.     Do  think  of  it  and  of  all  you  will   havo  to  writo  tlowiiJ 
buloved  diary. 

"  Always  your  most  aflectionate 

"Sonnr  Kixo.' 
II. 

I  hAVo  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  1>nm  my  diaries.     I  hare 
looking  them  over  to-night,  and  tjjere  they  «re  lying  in  a  Leap,  a  cairn 
upon  the  rtoor.     Ijich  ye»xr  piisaing  by  hiia  ofldod  its  stone.     My  nti 
hour,  Josephine  Ellis,  caukO  in  to  see  lue,  and  exclaimetl  at  the  pile. 
told  her  it  was  the  funeiul  pyre  of  my  familiar  blue  devila.     There  0 
were,  all  dated  and  docket<?d.     •*  Huve  you  nc-v^r  kept  a  tliary  1 "  I  ii 

**  What  should  I  put  into  a  diary  7  "  auid  she,  **  Nothing  ever  hft( 
in  our  house.     I  was  (juite  glad  wiien  tlie  little  |H%'t'-boy  tumbled  doi 
atoirs  yesterday,  and  broke  the  tencnps.     But  Ceshie  bus  nuitcIiL-d  tl 
already,  and  everything  in  the  same  again  as  ever." 

*'  T  don't  writ^  my  diary  when  I  have  nn^fi-hing  better  to  do,' 
re[>Ued.  **  It  is  only  when  you  ai-e  a  very  long  timr  without  coming 
aec  me,  or  wht-n  Sophy  King  docs  not  write,  that  I  have  recourse  to 

Ijiving  ulono  na  I  do,  buHy  and  trudging  altout  all  day  with 
lessons,  and  tirod  at  night,  most  of  my  dissipation  oomoa  to  me  In 
flhajio  of  i>en  find  ink.     For  my  public  opinions,  indeed,  I  HuWriliel 
the  Daily  Xetrs  ;  but  for  my  pnvate  fcelii^gs  I  have  long  ktjpl  u  diarj. 
The  extra  bUnk  sheeta  are  very  convenient  to  vent  one's  mooda  up 
and  thei'e  i^  a  certain  amusement  in  the  £  w.  d,  column,  down  which 
figures  go  tumbling  headlong  to  the  teriible  totid  at  the  bottom.     Bx 
confess  that,  with  the  best  good  will  in  the  world,  there  arc  time.-*  w\ 
a  clean  ruled  page  is  not  much  comfort,  when  a  well-balanced  colw 
is  of  little  avjvil,  when  what  you  want  is  a  voice — a  hand,  roi^b 
clnmay  though  it  be — sometbing  ulive  that  is  not  the  eternal  refl« 
of  yutir  own  self  in  the  glass  or  on  the  i>apei"  before  you.     In 
ways,  however,  I  am  well  oontenteil  with  my  lot.     It  scemwl  a  hard 
at  first,  and  i>erhups  things  don't  change ;  but  one  suit*  om-self  to 
cii'Cum&tanceB  round  about  one.     In  coiupurLng  one  life  with  anot 
people  often  fori;et  to  take  states  of  mind  into  consideration,  and  do 
rcjilisc  bow  habit  and  natund  adapUibility  often  make  a  sort  of  arli 
luippincfis  when  none  other  might  seem  possible.     •*  I»avc'  humiui  nat 
alone,"  atid  a  Fi-onch  lady  two  hundred  yeai-s  ago,  "  and  it  will 
some  happiness  for  itoelf  out  of  the  things  round  about  it."    In 
ways  1  like  the  monotonousneas  of  my  existcucr,  my  earK 
I'etum  home.     I  ha\'e  fi-ionda  williout  a  niime  who  look  a  k 
ingj  I  have  a  corrcapoudent  to  whom  1  owe  many  a  happy  hai(-h< 
1  live  a  great  deal  outside  my  quiet  room  ua  well  aa  In  it*     JMy  landtl 
ki!e[>8  my  home  bright  for  me  and  in  good  ordci%  and  welcomes  mn  l» 
to  cheering  cups  of  unstintod  bolica.     In  tlic  i  '■      to* 

my  day's  peregrinations,  the  street  lookw  phut-.'  p-* 
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ie  mist.  It  is  not  ono  of  your  ilrdU'V,  atuecNi,  ^mliurbaD 
Ijitt  a  litlio^  old,  cheerful,  vulf^vr  street,  with  a  cortjiin  stir  uf 
dty  and  life  about  it,  and  a  tHirltcr's  shop  nt  the  comer. 

horc  let  luo  note  down  a  curioim  little  discovery  I  hftvo  is«de 
(toy  life  in  Old  Street  licgan.     Thero  is  nothing  in   reality  more 
than  this  apjMuoutly  L-rmtu.'  stroot  life  that  we  sw  flowing  pfl«t  M 
without  mcihod  or  reason  ;  but  |>eople  whofie  business  takes  tliem 
kin  bour^  in  certain  diroctions  know  how  the  same  figures  recur 
iMitDo  places  with  a  cimous  order  and  por«istonce.     As  I  go  to  my 
in  the  early  uionilng  1  am  met  ttgain  by  certain  faces  at  certain 
dome  of  theni  sooni   fnonds  iilmOHt   after  a  wwk  or  two  of 
ition.     I  know  the  trim  clerks  on  the  way  to  tlieir  offices,  and 
gan  men  who  meet  uiulor  the  same  tree  in  Kauaington  Gardens, 
if^  aftor  mrtrning,  to  settle  the  plan  of  tlvoir  diy's  campiiign.     I 
Kltked  them  iit  first,  hut  by  doftrees  l>etiamo  (piite  interoHto^l  in  their 
rll-bcing.     A    jnig  doj;,  anxiously  followod  by  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
wayn  mt*ota  mn  at  aci^rtain  tree  along  the  path,  and  lookn  up  in  my  (nee 
(|uinrig1y.     At  the  gate  U  the  apple-woman,  sitting  at  her  stall.     All 
IMB  people  have  Ixscome  quite  habitual  and  comj^>onojit  {tarta  of  my  mind 
\Vo  meet  in  sunshine  ;  we  meet  in  rain.    Shall  I  eror  forget 
r*ly  morning  when  some  miracle  liad  been  worked  for  us,  and  th© 
had  descended  in  a  fiilver  vapour,  through  which  wc  humdrum 
ojilft  driftjMj,  idlentJy  appearing,   vanishing,  tramiiigurod    in  a  pale 
Bii&g  cloud  of  li^Mit  1     Another  day  was  evon  more  beautiful,  whnn 
k^iole  world  ot  the  irardms  suddenly  fliushed  into  glittering,  diauioiul- 
^■arfrofit,  every  blade  and  twig,  every  dead  lonf,  every  iron  railing 
^Bd  by  this  mxigic.     But  those  are  holidays.     Who  does  not  know 
Hpn'a  workaday  livery  of  heavy,  dull  groy,  the  laurel  bushes  and 
ito  «if  cbangalcn  hnr^  tlio  dark,  straight  rows  uf  smut  and  brick  1    Tho 
made  of  Ijricks,  tho  houMM  of  smut  and  mist.     The  world 
Itsuddfudy  ;  the  bcntitifal,  shininj;;,  gay  world,  all  alight  antl  alive^ 
of  the  voitvs  of  children  an<l  the  hiiiu  of  htrollerh,  seems  blown 
a  putf;  and  the  [Mioplo  are  gone  too.    One  day  you  iint  walking 
^pany  with  a  thousand  biiKtling  fellow-crciUures.  in  wiiurly,  sun- 
plaoeii,  wbM-c  the  \m'  Htoni»  nt  yotir  feot  are  .-shining  and  full  of 
»e  ;  the  next,  you  are  phxlding — uo,  not  plixldtng,  it  is  too  hopeful  a 
rd — you  are  fttarnHng  still  on  onti  foot,  Hhaddn*ing,  and  not  knowing 
to  suip  next, 
weatlier  of  our  muls  is  not  altogether  unlike  this  outward  weatlior 
■iip|K>sod  U>  affect  our  IWum  morn  rs^imally.     PcopUi  nay  that 
cui  cx|iru9i^  ccrttun   uiootls  ami   thiu^n,     Weather  soero*  to 
itH  own  which  everylK>dy  understand.^  c\im 
tilings  as   welt  as  philosopliers  and  idiots, 
s  aboald  Ije  tihiloHOpherx,  I  HUp|)CMii\  but  I  am  afraid  my  poor 
'.  who  arrt  uvrrytliinf;  but  idiots,  toll  wludi  wind  is  blowing 
-ivoaal  but  fi-um  rvllcctcsl  fxjicnence.     t*lang!  clang  1  dattgl 
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till?  bell  ebAkw  iu  the  r^ht  wind,  nncJ  JRr»  and  jnn  tlic  imfortimftl 
are  of  irritAlile  non'p  and  ttf'u»j»er,  and  who  iire  comlemne^i  Uj  tome  out 
in  it  while  the  grim  reverberations  Rtnito  and  ^wingand  strike  those  wbo 
are  already  btnckeu.  Huppy,  and  comfortable,  and  ihick-ftkinned 
do  not  fiiel  »uch  |>a<taing  sonnda  and  influences  any  mor^  than  child] 
do.  Ala-s!  for  tho  nervously  irntable,  lliore  i«  a  whole  world  of  tmdijt- 
covisred  luiaery,  of  rhill  Hinit>*.|»lHrw,  nf  inipiitient  uuuoyunceK.  into  vrl 
they  drift.  And  thow  who  fall  victinui  to  thoe  idiotic  domona,  iu( 
Buutlesa  worries  of  the  luoueiit  without  meaning  or  tragedy  to  dlf 
their  jirankx  demons  with  whom  battle  is  ijinorainious  and  ri< 
almost  as  unworthy  as  defeat — mnj'  well  grudge  iho  precious  hoiusi 
life  that  posB  Gtniggliug  with  minor  and  intolerable  worries. 

I  remember  meeting  Josephine  Elliet  iu  the  coat  wind  one  day  at  lbs 
street  corner,  and  bein;^  quite  frif^liioued  by  hrr  face,  it  looked  ao 
in  het,  BO  utterly  Ktony  and  iniR«Ma'  It*.     I  Bpoko  U>  her,  but  «he  dii: 
notiw  me  and  humed  on.     Tlie   church  Ih'IIk  were  clanging  overhi 
and  the  cloudA  tuftsin;;  up  into  the  high  hluo  Bky.     The  wky  always 
bigheat.  at  the  corner  just  by  the  hteeple,  where  all  the  rouds  meet^  wl 
the  cabs  and  carls  Litjsa  eat-h  <»tht'r'8  ti*uck,  and  one  oM  street  rouk  wiDiP 
ing  uphill  by  the  chuirh,  while  the  other  mertmlei-s  off  into  th*'  count] 
jMist  thr  suburban  ganlens  and  villaa,  post  Hammersmith  and  ila  brie 
and  stagnant  ditcUfS,  into  the  open  fields.     Another  road,  j^'ining  on 
this  one,  goes  luick  to  tho  very  heart  of  I^ondon,  with  a  steady  rumblitijl 
pulse  of  calw,  eaii^,  cairiagf^R,  all   lu'lon.     U«*sidc8  thoiWf  there  was  tbo 
foot-fitrcam,  into  which  I  saw  JusajdiinM  rngidfed. 

I  wntched  hor  tall,  tpiick  6^ira  sliding  through  the  crowd.  GBm 
dressed  all  in  bhu'k,  for  tbt*  family  wcrt*  Ktill  in  mourning  for  poor 
Andieim,  the  second  ihiu^'ht^n',  who  iiad  died  abixwid  the  ywir  Won*. 
Josephine  in  her  (lowiug  rubcH  watt  a  noble-looking  woman,  with  a  lovclj 
mouth  and  a  hooked  nose,  not  a  snub  like  her  aistcr  Be-ifttie's ;  nor 
her  hair  red,  but  black,  waving  ami  frixzling  like  iho  (track  ladirs* 
on  the  coinH.  Her  face  in  often  grey,  ollen  dull.  It  wa«  bt ' 
when  I  knew^lun-  firiit,  wvcn  years  Ixjfore  &ho  jMissed  me  in  : . 
that  day.  l^ong  aftcrwarda  fib e  came  and  told  tue  whut  h.'ui  iiapjicii^! 
that  day,  and  my  heart,  sank  for  her. 

8ho  hns  an  ofld  hard  plausible  way  of  relating  the  roost  iutij 
things.      Her  manner  is  at  time«  just  like  her  sister  h*  'I 

fehake  her  for  it,  but  hei-  looks  are  Miv.  Arnheim's,  win  .  an< 

heart  is  her  own  •  fiiitliful,  gentle,  diffident,  rescr*«I,  uDchangiog. 
Josephine  I     How  I  should  have  Hk^  to  se«  her  happier  t     Shu 
that,  as  she  hurried  along  on  that  Iwwildering  walk  through  Uie 
the  sound  of  the  church  )jell»  stvmed   to  be  her  own  -^.Utty  prucl 
in  some  noijiy,  ol>streperous  fashion  :  "  Awny  with  him  !     Away 
him!    Go!  Go!  Go)  Go!  Ooi    Bend  him  off! "  the  hella  had 
to  say  while  sIm  puhhed  ipiickly  forwartl,  not  1-^*''       '         *'   twij 
much  elae  lieyomJ  the  ditfieuUy  of  ]}Aa!ung  iu  iiii>(  L« 
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iviiflt',  who  WCTV  cro^  iling  thr  nunow  {mvi-meut.  To  hev  it  w.»»  all  like 
Ji  ilii-ain  from  Iier  own  heart,  luul  t^hv  womit'ir^l  to  fiu*1  horM-lf  quiio 
alone  in  ibis  crowO,  elbowing.  r>houMrmig,  pivliitig,  while  nil  the  wbiltt 
th''  incnvont  M\  kept  up  ilis  uiuddeuiu^  clau^  of  pftTting. 

lit. 

.■•- '  I'luii'-  Klli-\  nt  tiiirty  migbt  htivo  been  a  liaiul>omr  happy  vomnu, 
■*iiii  *i  111. Ill"  ind  morn  tu  flo Umnslioronld  fin'l  time  for,  with  mnnvtitrea 
and  ftoxirtirH.  nnd  u  thoiuuiiid  things  to  oi'cupy  her,  witii  a  rhiM  or  Iwu 
ha  teuii,  tir  with  nmall  [ue;mii  pcihA|>s  to  eke  nut  to  th(f  uttermost  (which 
is  in  itflrlfri  profeaHion),  with  cheerful  iioii^A  and  biiatir)  in  her  life,  and 
plrbty  nf  coming  m\>\  gvtin^',  of  hrwlthyfrttipj*^  und  jw.'ireful  rt«t — all  this 
roifiht  hnTo  U*<«n  hfnt.  tiud  li^idt^H  and  iH'Vund  it  all  it  1>]es!»iu^  of  faithful 
low  atid  tMinpnniotixhip  ;  but.  unfortiimtt^tly  for  herHrlf,  khe  wiui  of  good 
fiiinily,  wril  rotmocttHi,  accutitouied  to  every  eomfort,  devoted  to  her 
mt'ihkT.  virldinK  and  obcflimi  to  thr  elder  «i%t^r,  who  had  ruled  the  bouse 
*  ■  "hine  ctnild  fHtuvlul)er.     A  Bliahby  middlr-o^rd  doi'tor  of 

hi  "11,  withnut  nny  pmctice  to  »pp}tk  of,  and  with  n  piitchod 

I  ami  ahifcbhy  buine  in  Pimlii'o,  wnR  nut  to  be  welcomed  na  a  hufilwiid,  ex- 
Lhm^^  defiance  of  ovory  law  which  sUt*  hud  been  brought  up  to  look  upon 
^^^^^^^.  She  lind  Imh^u  liftb*  more  than  a  child  at  the  time  of  |u)r 
fh^pr  MaryV  ei^ipiuncnt,  but  i^hp  nnild  rt>memlier  the  dismay  it  rnused. 
Povtnly  hbe  did  not  fnar  (thcmgb  aho  somewhat  oxu^gemte*!  its  ten'ort), 
laat  rrmome  i^he  feared,  and  renewed  anf^iuUi  for  her  mother ;  and  aho 
At  '  '  ■  r  Ni^trr's  blanio  and  \\rv  friendV  ^hnllldt■r  hhrHjj>,  And  then 
b-  '    o  |Mxir,  tbuuxb  of  Kuch   bumble  oriKin,  vrnturwl  l*i  i-eprt«cli 

her;  be  waa  rude,  he  waa  nnjjry.  *'  If  *ihe  loved  him,  why  did  alir  heat- 
Ut«  I  **  lie  anked  ;  "  if  nhe  did  not  love  htm,  it  wa*  fi*  who  wotdd  wiah  to 
ktreiik  it  nfT.  8be  muat  faon  it ;  ahe  muv^t  be  peHWtly  Kimplr  and  lioooat 
ahotit  it.'*  U'lH  vrhemeutv  fillMl  her  with  fnm  of  what  ho  might  demand 
iriiiD  her  in  thf  future, 

Ilia  not  unoof  the  MumlleKt  iU(ncultie»of  lifr*,  that  of  being  per^ectlv  trno 
und  riaiflc-mindetl  in  the  mid!.t  of  a  greut  network  of  influence^:,  of  which 
Uh*  rope*  and  Ktiinj;ii  uiwi  tbifutiU  jjuU  from  grnrnitiomt  and  generutionx 
hm:kt  ;>  I  out  in  every  dirr-ctioii.     Wht-n  JortephiDo  bi-oke  offlier 

flngi»f;<  ,  Munrly  knew  whiit   i^hr   was  doing.      She  ho(»tH|  (hingM 

would  coate  right.  Slu?  Mud  one  thin;;.  ah«  meant  another,  ftho  diii  what 
MomH  to  hrrr  U^t,  but.  hnr  h«*ari  resistpil.  JtiArphine  wna  weak,  afraid  of 
tbs  Cblonel  and  UeH<de,  and  full  of  tender  sithcitndr  for  the  d<vir  ohl 
IBOllwr  who  love«l  lu-r  chihlivn,  but  whose  \o\f*  and  hmgins  for  their 
ImpfiinfM  only  sifmed  in  oiuf  way  or  nnothur  t4i  bring  so  much  truubln 
and  rtorrow  u|M>n  them.  "  llr  **  ^aid  abe  did  not  lovo  him  enough.  It 
miubt  Im>  mi.  She  had  tM*en  him  a  dnrrn  timna,  |»erhapK,  but  it  weaiad  to 
iMr  •hn  knew  every  look  and  liiit^  iu  bi<i  faei:?  uh  wrll  aa  abe  did  h«r 
■Dtbor'a  wnlMoviid  »fau«.  Whin  be  wun  angry  with  her,  »he  felt  an^^ 
Kr  him.  f^ry  with  bnwlf.     Ah  !  if  he  thought  nbc  did  not  lore  Lim 
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enough,  it  wofi  iK'tter  for  him  to  bo  froOt  and  not  Uod  to  n 
woman.  So  Josephine  said  **  Goo«l-bye."  It  wh£(  i*aMily  iloae  ;  Um  easO/ 
(lone,  she  thoiijE^ht.  She  wroto  to  Ikt  lovrr  to  niwt  her  in  Krnsin^n 
rianlcnjt  that  i*ttht  windy  autumn  dny.  and  thcit\  h\  Llie  |K>tid,  ami 
babies  and  nun^uiatds,  to  the  pliuth  of  tlic  dull  tipples,  and  to  Utc  aoi 
of  the  children'^  voices  and  the  givody  gahhlo  of  the  watei-fowl^  *-ith  mi 
rifting  bhin  against  the  stems  of  the  trt«Sf  tihc  li>t  hiit  uunn  huod  dropAi 
turned  away  alone,  strangely  lij<ht  of  hrart  aA  poople  are  who  have  lui 
up  their  minds,  very  sad  a**  a  woman  may  well  Iw,  who  is  turning  m 
fW>m  life's  haj^pinees,  from  itsi  cheer  and  iototoet,  tu  a  chamber,  9ve\ 
indeed,  and  gamishwl,  and  empty. 

It  IK  tnie  there  are  marriwl  people  and  nuDiariied  ones  lb  the  worl 
and  some  of  the  married  live  utterly  fllon**,  and  isome  of  the  uiimj)rri( 
have  their  hearts  full  and  overflowiitg,  and  lire  married  to  tLe  liroK 
interests  of  otfaei-s.  But  Josephine  Kltis  wax  not  one  of  these.  She  bi 
not  energy  of  eharacter  or  force  of  will  enough  to  compel  cireumstAnon. 
She  was  going  home  to  a  lonely  life  and  ^he  knew  it,  f^he  had  spared 
her  mother  a  irruel  {HUig  sjul  she  gnul^^ed  it.  She  hiul  sent  him  fram  he 
and  it  was  she  would  i-emember  and  ho  who  wouhl  forget  iu  time.  Th! 
also  she  knew  and  ociwptetl.  But  presently,  as  she  walked  along  nnd  tho 
>jeUs  Wpnn  to  clang  aloft  once  more,  every  noU^  seemed  t-o  her  like  a  craA 
of  pain  falling  on  her  heart, — every  stroke  seemed  to  Imflet,  to  bewilder 
her.  She  could  have  ci-ied  out  loud,  only  8he  was  too  well  brought  up 
to  make  a  disturltance  in  the  sti'eet,  and  bo  she  tnulged  on,  crossing 
road  under  a  horse's  nose  and  heedles-s  of  the  driver's  cry.  As  she 
turning  the  corner  of  the  sti^eet  that  leads  to  her  home  in  Old  Pn 
Square,  she  saw  some  little  children  iu  rags  witli  fluttering 
dancing  hand  in  hjind  to  the  tune  of  the  very  l>el]s  that  sounded  to 
like  a  knell.  Tlien  she  reached  home  at  last  Tliere  was  the  house 
its  broad  front  and  usual  row  of  windows,  the  blinds  were  not 
there  were  no  mutes  standing  at  the  door  to  i^liow  to  others  that  a 
funeral  had  taken  phtoe,  that  a  tender  frieudship  was  dejtd  ami  bui 
away  by  Uie  Rovuid  Pond. 

A  long  time  of  waiting  followe*!,  while  she  hoped,  she  knew  not  wl 
and  nothing  canu;  of  lier  ho|3es  ;  and  then  she  began   to  ()e  aft^d, 
nothing  happened.     Then  she  thought  she  hated  John  Adams  (that 
the  Doctor's  name),  until  one  day  liy  cliauce  she  saw  him  in  the  di 
a  long  way  oflT,  at  the  end  of  a  street ;  and  tlien  slio  felt  her  whole 
melt  with  forgiveness.     But  ho  did  not  see  hor,  and  wall. 

Facta  cannot  be  changed,  but  in  time  wc  can  change  • 
help  from  new  things  to  pu^h  away  the  old  ones ;  but  for  poor  Joatphi 
BO  few  new  things  or  thoughts  or  events  came  to  mako  a  diff 
ut  thirty  she  was  the  same  woman  she  bad  l>een  at  twetity-fi- 
yeam  of  hope,  and  yonth,  nnd  confidence.     She  did  not  ; 
dimmed  as  p«)plo  <h>.      lT»'r  l>nL'hfrirs.-i  fad.-d,  ;iim]   Iht  In  \U 
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**  Sho  wants  change,"  Raid  "Bftaie  tlio  tymnt,  8liar|>Iy,  wben  she  saw 
h«tr  motlicr  anxiously  watcliLug  JoHepliino  with  soft  wjiiiiTel-lUcft  ©y«, 
**  Thomas  is  going  a1>roml.  Let  her  go  vith  him."  But  Jo«Of>hiiie 
|»rotf*Bt«l  she  did  not  wnnt  nnrthing,  only  to  lie  lofl  alone. 

Thomiui  \rajt  Ju>ti>j>hiiio>*fi  imA  BoeHic'H  older  brotbov.  He  had  retired 
from  thf  anny  with  a  r<-lonclry  when  bo  marriod  the  srcond  timo,  and 
hard  M«tLlo<l  tluwii  us  a  cutmtry  geuilemau  iii  Su8SC*x.  On  the  pretiout 
ocmston  hn  lind  got  a  cough,  which  gave  liim  and  hin  good-natured  wife 
ii>>  ixit'ty,  and  had  come  up  to  to\%ii  to  cxjnauU  a  doctor  about  it. 

'J'l  'd  ci>Ion«l  had  l>ecn  struck  with  the  change  in  Jow^phiuc.  and 

eomphitXLed  of  \\\ir  dress  to  liLs  wifo. 

•'  Jt»K)phinc  don't  nmko  any  tiling  of  herself,"  he  saiii ;  "  she  wah  a  pretty 
girl  not  luugai^o,  but  now  she  ih  a  iH^rfu^t  KCjirecrow.  My  mothor  looks 
tho  yonnijr.^t  of  the  two,     I  wish  you  woidd  j;l  vo  lu>r  a  hint  or  two,  I{fl«a." 

Dut,  notwithstanding  Kosa'a  oxo'llcnt  liinU,  Jofu^phinc B  comploxioi) 
did  not  improve.  '      * 

I  have  vftgue«l  away  in  a  sort  <if  circle  louml  my  diftHcs  still  heaped 
on  the  tlcH>r.  and  Jus<?pliine  standing  between  me  and  the  lamp.  Sho 
waa  jierfictly  comiKised,  and  looked  aa  if  ahc  had  never  done  anything 
bnt  tie  her  Ijounotstiiugs.  The  window  was  opea,  and  Ih*?  huge  atilJ 
fltans  were  glowing  over  the  opposite  hou«e,  the  lighted  pmos  of  which 
1ook«5d  like  lunterax. 

**  1  am  waiting  for  a  servant  to  fetch  mo/'  said  Jo&ephino.  "  Thonuut 
atsd  Bescie  won't  lot  mn  stir  without  one,  and  it  isn't  wortli  a  battle. 
On»  thing  more,"  she  athled,  *'  1  wanted  to  tell  yoiL  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  FinA,  and  a  few  lines  from  her  father.  Ho  {wrsists  in  I'cftising  to 
let  ufl  Bend  him  one  farthing  of  Mary's  money.  I  think  it  i«  very  wrong. 
Ho  dragKi  this  child  fi-oni  place  to  place,  and  livoa  in  a  strange,  misi«ral>k% 
hatid-io-moutb  way,  when  he  might  liave  iniougb,  and  welcome." 

**  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  don't  ask  me  what  I  think.  No  woiim«t 
Mr.  Amhcim  is  Kore,  remembering  how  he  hasl>een  ta'atinl.  An  hom-st. 
man  doem't  like  to  be  ao  treated.  Your  brother  once  calleil  him  '  ad- 
Ventoreq* '  to  hi*  faci>." 

'*  He  calLi  him  '  that  fiddler '  uuw,"  said  JoaepluDe,  witli  a  fiunt 
■nUe.  "  Hr  ivtems  to  ihink  it  ecjuaily  dijtgntceful,  and  vk  cpute  furtouK 
booiufle  Mr.  Amlieim  won't  take  the  money.  Ali  1  it  ia  tnm  what  yon 
my,  boncat  moji  cah'i  bear  sucJi  mean  euspiclons.     Do  you  kn*iw,"  ahe 

\%  on,  "  1  nmotimts  think,  if  it  had  not  lieen  for  Bftoic  and  Thomas, 
always  agrees  with  her,  we  might  have  all  moile  it  up  years  before 
fau  poor  Mary  died.  I  Hometimca  think  Lhingt^  migiit  Iw  diflrrt^nt, 
•T«n  now.  Bnt  oh  I  Mary  o\ight  not  to  liavo  left  ua  an  she  did,"  the 
^\  cotittnunfl  with  a  auddnn  outburst  of  emotion.  ''It  half-killed 
taamma,  and  she  would  have  died,  I  know  ahe  wouM  have  died,  if  I  too 
*o»d  deserted  my  poat." 

I  ■carwly  know  how  to  answer  Josephine'^  outbtirKt.  She  vtood 
tni>il-1iiu'  fitr  nil  instant,  and  then  all  the  momt-nt'..  emotion  aeeioMl  lo 
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paA6  ftway,  and  th«r«  4galo  Btood  tbo  st^t.  liAml  ^<1p 

I  WAS  U9«d  to  gee.     The  gods,  wo  kunw,  ta-t  -  j  wi 

|ierlui]jii  tome  Buch  decree  had  bem  utmod  to  the  Eltia  boutehold, 
Josf'phinp  forp«n5  Uirk  her  tmni. 

At  that  tasUint  itu  iatctruptiotk  came  iu  tlio  Bliapo  of  o  ctasIi  out 
the  door.     Mrs.  Taplow  looked  in  demurely. 

**  Miitfi  Ellifi'b  servant  has  come,  iWam.  Tlit  poor  l»oy  Uns-  met  wU 
an  accident  over  tlie  hanui&ters.  He  doD'i  seem  mtic/*  hurt/*  tddt 
Mrs.  Taplow  considomtely,  for  fenr  we  shontd  bo  slarracd. 


IV. 

People  IteKtow  stnuige  gift*^,   atid  leave  odd  legHcifs  hchiiul  t\ 
which  ai"*^  not  mcntioneil   in  their  wills  nor  UxtMl    l>y  n  irtiteinal  guvci 
tnetii.     Be>«ides  Li^  tuonoy  in  the  fimdH,  hut  huided  e*iLates,  hU  han< 
fumily  plaUi,  Mr.  Ellis  hud   left   his   teiu|HT  to  lus  two  eldrat  cbiWt 
The  two  younger  danghlern,  Josephine  am!  MHry.look  »fl«r  their  toothf 
Jasephini'  suecuuiWd  to  tlie  fnmily  demon,  and  jX)or  Mary  had  fle*l 
it  with   Francis  Amheim,  the   "  advpntui-cr,"  as  Thomas  called  bii 
The  story  of  her  man-iage  waa  a  dreary  one  ;  but  it  coatAined  one  lH 
episode,  which  has  been  told  elsewhere,  and  which  I  cannot  think  of  st 
without  some  emotion — a  meeting,  a  ruconciliatiou,  when  mother 
daughter,  after  year«  of  eHtian^enient.  hy  a  happy  chance,  ran  intooue 
otherV  armH  one  summer  evening.     Alaiy  was  forgiven,  hut  that  was 
Her  family  would  not  accept  her  husband,  and  uhe.  \ie'u\g  m  proud  womiui 
and  true  wife,  went  away  with  him  oneo  more,  and  not  veiy  lonj;  ofler- 
ward  had  pa^^cd  tteyond  all  eBtningomont  and  all  repfoach.     She  died  »t 
Munich,  tenderly  waU'he<l  and  cared  for  to  the  lajit.     The  |>oor  muhicifto 
remained  abroad ;  lio  eouhl  not  face  the  fKVi])le  who  hml   made  1m 
iuihH}ipy  for  w»  long;  he  could  HCiu-cely  for^vp  her  mother,     Jotqibi 
the  youu^-PKi  hister,  who  had  l>een  faithful  in  a  timid  way,  wits  the 
one  of  the  family  hecver  wrote  to.     He  would  touch  none  of  ptx>r  M 
money.     He  couhl  keep  the  rhihJ,  he  said  ;  the  intorejst  of  her 
fortune  might  accumulut*^.     Fina  wnidd  &ome  day  appreciafA  her  lit 
fortune,  the  nioie  l-iecau.*;o  her   iip-hnn;jfing  hail  hern  murlebt.     A  m 
cian*3  life   lielonps  to  towns,  and  Amheim  waudereil  ahotil  Eurojie  i 
biH  vHolin  and  hi.s  little  daughter,  from  one  city  to  another,  from 
concert  to  another,  carrying  his  loneliness  and  bis  patient  tnui>dc. 
was  not  a  great  muNirian.     He  was  a  conscientiouK  and  puiustjikitig 
With  Mrti-y   he  had    lxM"n   hnppy,  and  purposefiill,   and   hurd-workii 
Without  her  he  w:is  all  htst  and  at  jca. 

1  could  undcistind  what  had  occm'red  at  the  time  of  Mnry  Araheij 
marria^,  wUeu  I  heard  the  Colonel  and  hi«  aititer  tiiliciuf*  abotrt  Jt 
phine  one  day.     I  hud  guuc  with  a  to  OhI  P.i1 

HeemtHl  ua  if  it  were  somo  grim  ivheai  -u  of  whn 

there  before.     After  lUJ.  events  are  only  romlnuatiunt;  out  of  pe< 
eliAiTicterfl,  thought*,  jum!  v  T-1.«>c       Acfnin  nnd  a^ln  wr  irntch 
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HrtoHt^  TvjwvitiTJg  Uiomu'lvrs,  ftn<l  on**  tUv  we  iliBOovrr,  in  nnr  mir|triHe, 
Bow  Urge  a  %\m.i<3  v,v  Kiive  hiid  ourselvei  in  things  wULcb  Imve  U>rnllcn 
U(*  appaimtly  from  without. 

K  When  1  mlltMl  on  thnt  oroftsion.  Jospphinc  had  goriP  i»ff  to  some  v^k- 
|ky  »M'rvio<%  of  wliit'h  lh»Mv  an?  a  gmat  nmny  nt  our  PaH»h  CV.bwiral. 
The  jMrncefol  old  lady  in  hpr  fiofl  Indinn  Mmwls  But,  owMike,  in  hor 
wmicr,  waUhiiig  ui  Kleopily.  Tlie  Coloiirl  v,iuk  |>acin<;  the  room  imd 
•nDonnrinK.  with  iinmnnso  dwirtion,  that  ho  wrh  goinj;  to  thr  riub. 
B<wiio  Willi  nninhitii^  her  notes  ut  the  writitij^tahle.  Yon  ha*!  onlv  to 
Jopk  At  h^r  bAi'k  as  Hhi<  Mit  unHinrhin^^ly  dotting;,  rroNMJnfj.nml  dc*|mtching 
Br  miKKii-pts  to  sm  wluit  n  fund  of  energy  vah  M-mpped  in  witli  hn* 
BilMr  t4*lt  and  silver  chainH.  Th»  (.'olonrlV  wife,  who  had  t>ooo  an 
^^Hb  and  urriiHtoine<l  to  her  comfort*^,  was  lyin^  on  tho  8«>rft,  nttoi'lng 
thn  moist  placid  uiidaciond  hn;^jo*itionM. 

"  But  afU»r  nil,  if  J(»se}ihiue  wished  it,  why  didn't  she  h«v«  him  1 "  baid 
Mrs.  Colone^l  to  her  mother-in-law. 

**  \h  it  happens,  ^IK'  diiln'l  wish  it,'*  said  Bt-ssie,  AUildonly  joining  in, 
and  Hinging  the  worda  o\<*r  her  hhould<»r.  **  Jottephinr  nvver  wished  to 
l*«Te  her  mother :  and  I  don't  know  why  Kosa  Khouhl  intorfoi-e." 

"  Interferff !  "  «ud  Kosu.  u  lio  had  u  sort  of  fe,ithi'r-b«Hl  manner  when 
Bnue  attarked  her.  '*  Interfere  ?  1  only  a«ked  a  qufction.  What  ia 
be  like,  fieMie  dear  I  " 

"  1  CATinol  trll  yuu.  Hfi  ie  no  friend  of  mine.  Joaepfaiu^  made  hia 
ifeoqnaintttuc«  at  the  ho«pifnl,  and  not  under  her  own  mother's  roof." 

'*  It  don't  do;  it  don't  do  !  "  the  Colonel  said,  stopping  short  in  hia 
prrmmhulaiiont*.  and  seitling  himself  in  his  tight  coot.  **  Young  lailira 
hliuuldn't  ntnldte  with  Imnpitals  and  diX'toi-n.  They  aix'  all  very  well  in 
their  proper  p bice,  and  a  mnn  may  do  ua  ho  like^;  hut  a  lady  should 
alwuvB  have  »amo  one  with  her — a  servant,  if  noWly  ©W  can  go." 

TliU  •rfipii'iit  mnark  wan  greatly  approved  Ky  M\r^  KIlis  who  em- 
pbaiicnllv  i*i>il>'iKed  it  with  "That  i»  alhO  my  humltle  <i|iinion.  8o  I 
haV^  alwayfc  naud  fnua  Ih^  tir%t." 

*^  A  »»r**Hnt  '  Tlait  miglit  l*r  vw^  awkward,"  laud  Mm.  Tlinmaa, 
n*Bectively. 

A  .  ",  thi?  diifjr  openetl  ami  the  red  head  of  Hoopers,  thn  pago 

b^r,  VI  .  I'n  iqMN:iiilly  engagnl  to  rhaperon**  JiMophine,  apiiearorl  in 

tbo  <k)Qr.     "If  yon  plea«e,  Miw,**  «J»-id  Iloo^iera  myaleriously,  *' them's 

[icentlefnaa  rnng  nt  the  M\.     Ho  aak  if  the  family  were  alone,  and  I 

him  aA  how  Mim  Jo^i^ithine  waa  out.     8o  he  said  n«  how  Miss  Kllis 

rill  do,  and  I  thoiiifht  as " 

"  What  w  all  tliih  I"  «ayH  Misa  Klli>*,  wheeling  ronnd.  "  Cio  down 
diiHilly.  HoofaTS.  and  send  Burrouglu«  up," 

^*  Plmw'm.  Mr.  BuiTuughi*,  \\v  havi'  tt  friend  dropped  in — be  myn  m 
lM>ir  hn  can't  Ite  niQ:^  up  no  mort*." 

•'I  had  Vwtter  «"•*  alj«iut  it.  lU-^ie."  Kii'l  the  Colonel,  hri*dtlr  marc^* 

00*,  delighleil  at  harin;;  a.-Am»'thmff  to  do. 
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'*  "So,  TliomASf^saul  MissKUts.     *'Tlii.*i«n,v(jmfiii*H  ji^ovirwv.     T  wi 
tipettk  U)  Knrroiigheei.     Show  U»o  gfntlGmau  uitu  the  liVirary.  Hooprrft.' 

Hero  Hoo|>eni,  who  wiw  ccrtAiiily  a  very  vulgar  boy,  began  uuki 
Big&alH  with  hJA  thuuilf  iu»l  wiiiks  und  siinis  avr.r  hU  shuultler.  to  iu'l 
cate  that  the  htmngrr  was  close  h^*hiniJ  him,  bihI  tho  (.'-oloiiel,  who 
gono  to  tho  Uoor.  rati  up  agaiiiBt  n  tall  loo.'^e  joinli'*!  man,  vUo  luul 
up  and  now  confronted  liio  Colonel  Hoiuewhut  cdViiliorly. 

T  coald  ^esH  who  it  waa.     A  inao  nbout  forty,  i-s&ther  uhahbi 
drAMod,  with  hair  alrt^y   tnrniiij^  oirey.  and  a  brown    hatchet  f» 
AVh«n  ho  8jK)ke,  rotop  alight  iiorth-countr)'  Umv  U'tniycd  him,  but  h 
voice  waa  low  and  deoi>  and  hia  wordh  measni^d.     Uv  ditl  not  *MVin 
thf»  loaxt  diM'oncert<»d  by  the  phahmx  of  ladicst  and  ivrm-rliaira,  nor  1^ 
the  comnianiling  a^ftect  of  thn  Colonel.     H(^  lookcnl  round  t|titetly,  wi( 
bright,  fthiijrffy  eyes. 

*'  I  askud  for  MisK  KIHa/'  ho  said.  *'  I  wom  tuld  Mm.  EUijt  wan 
invalid.  My  name  is  John  Adnnia.  Tou  may  hare  hoard  of 
from " 

**  From  my  sister  JosepMnc,"  the  Colonel  answered  hauglitiiy.     " 
iH  perhapn  just  na  well  she  is  Out.     If  you  "will  oomo  down  with 
Mr.— Dr.  Adams " 

"  I  have  nothin;^;  to  ^y  to  yon  in  private,"  said  thfi  aliabby  mi 
looking  doulitfully  nt  the  Sf>niw^  onn.     *'  T  wanted  to  s|»fuk  txi  Mrs.  EUi 

**  My  mother,  ns  you  know,  is  an  invalid,  and  mtu^t  be  tipai*ed  difct 
^ion,'*  said  Miss  Ellis.     '*  Anything  you  may  wish  to  bay  will  be  li 
to  elsewhere." 

"  AVliy  not  heret "  aaid  the  old  lady,  seemingly  interested,  and 
ing  very  vigorously,  while,  to  my  nmusomeut,  Mrn.  Thomnfl  rose  from  the 
Bofa^  came  forward,  and  said  in  her  most  languid  tones  :  *'  De  «o  good 
to  come  a  little  ncyirer.     Mrs.  Ellis  is  i-athor  deaf." 

"  I  don't  know  why  my  coming  shouhl  trouble  you,  ma'am,"  said 
Doctor,  stridintf  up  the  mom,  and  utterly  ignoring  the  two  wardens 
the   door  (where,   by  the  way,  I   could  set^  that  little   wretch  Ht 
grinning).     "  What  I  want  to  say  ia  soon  said.    I  admire  your  daughl 
very  much,  and  I  asked  her  to  marry  me,  as  you   mny  perhaps  haj 
heard.     There  seumed  to  be  family  difficulties  which  i\t  the  time  I 
net  sufficiently  allow  for,  and  I  am  afraid  I  whs  imjHitient  Mod  hi 
It  has  since  occurred  to  mo  that,  jjorhaps,  as  you  did  not  know  me, 
imagined  I  was  behaving  in  an  underhand  way.     I  thercforo  dt>termii 
to  come  and  a^k  you  for  her  hand  before  b'peaking  to  her  apun 
now  I  hope  I  may  be  allowe<l  to  see  Josejihino  whon  sh*' 

"Oh,  no,  no.  no,"  cried  the  old  lady  uervouHly,  and  - 
"Pray  don't  do  anything  of  the  sort."     And   Miss  Besiiiei  rcooveniji 
herself,  came  quickly  to  the  reecuo, 

"  You  aw  very  much  in  error  if  you  ixnagino  any  roprcsontalti 
can  now  make  will  influence  my  FLstei 
her  mind  is  made  up,  and  that  she  h-ts 
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B    **  Av&  YOU  quite  Biro  her  mind  is  nia<ld  ap  7 "  said  Bosu,  once  more 

K6ectivc. 

K    "  Perfectly  ceitrtia/'  said  Misa  Ellis. 

"  And  yon  must  allow  me  to  adil,"  criotl  tlio  Colonel  bursting  in, 
"  that  I  Iieai-tily  cnngnUalate  lier  ou  her  good  scuae.  It  is  a  luost  un- 
suitable match  for  a  gii-l  of  her  }K>sitiou." 

**  There  is  no  matter  for  congratulation,  if  what  I  hear  ho  true/*  said 
ibe  Doct«jr  ii.iu^^htiJy.  "  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  not  suit  each  other 
in  the  leiust.  1  camo  in  pL'rfect  Kincerity  to  you  and  youi-w,  an<l  I  hare 
been  ivceived  with  imj>ertiuenco.  Yon  may  toll  hor  I  shall  not  traublo 
you  or  her  with  any  moi-e  advance?^.  If  she  changes  hor  mind  she  can 
lefc  me  know."  And  he  turnetl  and  marched  out  of  the  room  without 
Another  word. 

*'  \Vr)l,  I  do  fe<'l  hniall,"  said  Mrs.  Tliomaa. 

Thei-e  was  a  dead  silence.  Tlien  the  storm  hrokp.  l^liss  Klli^  burnt 
lurth  in  her  fury  at  me,  at  her  sister-in-law,  at  the  iinlutky  Bun*oiigheti, 
who  w:is  niiin^  up  and  rung  down.  When  Jow^phine  came  home  from 
church,  jH>or  Mr.s.  Ellis  w;us  in  hysteiical  teai-s  ;  lilrs.  Thomas  hivd  locked 
Ifcersielf  into  her  room ;  the  Colonel  was  fussing  and  fuming  liko  tho 
Tunnel  of  a  steam-engine. 

Her  mother  clung  to  Josephine.  *' Oh  take  mo  to  my  room,  take 
xne  to  my  room.  Don't  leave  us  alone,  Bessie  is  so  angry,  poor  dear. 
That  dreadful  man  was  here,  and  frightenetl  us  all,  my  child." 

**  What  did  he  say,  mammal "  said  Josephine, 

•'  He  calle<l   us  impertinent.     Ho Oh,  my  Josephine,  do  not 

leave  mo." 

"  Let  us  forget  Iiim  altogether,"  cried  Miss  Ellis,  "  Never  let  rao 
Itoar  Ilia  name  tuiy  more." 

Misa  Ellis  might  say  what  she  liked,  hut  we  all  remembered  our 
vi8iU)r,  and  not  without  a  Pertain  respect,  John  Adams  was  not  one  of 
-(hoHO  men  who  ar«  forgotten  as  soon  as  their  bai'ks  aiti  turtujd.  To  bo 
remembered  is  a  gift  in  itself  of  vital  worth  to  those  whose  business  it 
ts  to  lead  othoi-s.  John  Adams  had  a  gi*p:it  reputation  as  a  lecturer,  and 
his  pujjils  oprMied  thoir  eyes,  mouths,  cui-fi,  at  what  he  8aid  that  week  in 
the  loctnre-hall  in  the  great  London  Hohpitjtl  to  whicli  he  l)elongefh 
What  had  come  to  him  ]  He  Wiis  eloqnout  enough,  but  sarcastic,  irate, 
.intolerant.     They  haitlly  recognised  him. 

I  saw  Josephine  again  after  this,  but  T  foun<l  her  very  reser^'ed  and 
evidently  disinclined  to  speak  of  what  bad  lifvp|k'ne<i.  When  I  ventorotl 
^  say  a  word,  nhe  stopped  mo  at  once. 

"  Pray,  dear  Miss  Williamson,  do  not  njieak  of  it  anymore,  I  should 
not  be  happy.  You  see  what  a  life  it  would  be  for  my  motlier  without 
jne.     He  will  forget  all  about  it  very  soon." 

Perhaps  she  was  right ;  and  yet,  at  John  Adams'  age,  time  Is  short, 
•nd  new  impressions  nve  not  easily  made.     With  older  Yeo\t\B  ^aissXSlfc^  Sjfc 
Si  habit  as  n'ell  as  a  qafility. 
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Mrs.  Tbomn*  EUU  camelo  »ei?meoneSnmJn.v,  on  l)or  wav  ftom  il; 
ID  iDont  gorgtH7ti8  array.  Shelcx>keii  like  a  nortof  (!aUirmic  wbirvlof  ^/wu;^ 
touched  u\>  with  f;(A*\  bmid.     8bo  wiwevidcnUy  auxiouai  Ut  talk  it  allowr. 

'*  I   don't  lit  all   ii^eriHi  with   th«  folonH.     Boann  i  ■       '  .*  iiK*t 

ridiculously/' Niid  th**  ludy.     "  What  do  Uicy  exjioctt     i  iv  r»n't 

\m  rich.  HDd  Jospphinf!  might  do  h  grmt  dt'itl  wni>r.  I  hope  iJr.  AdAHu 
will  conK*  and  pay  iia  n  nico  loiiR  visit  at  CnwIJehun',  I  nhiUI  gpt  th« 
<  'olonrl  to  jHM-sua<I''  him.'* 

"  Tho  (.'ylonel !  "  Briid  I. 

"  Thomas  is  r**ry  pood  Hboiit  doing  what  one  wulieB  when  he  is 
to  biuucir.     It  is  ifnch  wiiste  Air  dcHr  Bewtip  to  bikn  so  much  Ironl 
ttlM)iit  hiin.     But  wliai  hiu*  I»ccoiup  of  Dr.  Adams  7  I  can't  hear  onrll 
of  him.      1  l»t?hVv«'  ho  Is  \^x\e  fiwny." 

The  Doctor  hwl    vnnii-bcd,    l»iit   ho  re-sppcattsd  before  long — odil 
raough,  in  Sojihy  KingV  cunmpondcuoe. 


Bophy  King  w»s  a   great  fnrourite  of  mice,  nnd   Iter  lelten 
always   welcome   when    th^'y  arrived   with   thetr  odd-looking  stuaji 
whether  cross  keys  of  Borne  or  fierce  mofitAchioa  of  Italy,  or  LOi 
vith  ficaleit  luid  uutfitretched  arms. 

Sophy  w»t4  evid*'ntly  very  much  taken  with  the  Amheims.   Her  lett 
were  f\ill  of  thciu.     "  Wf  hiid  n  delightful  drive  fn^ni  (Irindelwdld/'  ftl 
-wrote;  "  as  wc  were  tn.>Min;;j  down  the  i-oud  we  met  Fimi  and  her  h(tit 
who  hnd  comt-  Imlf-way  to  meet  us.      1   leH   mnroraa  with  h^r  inaiil 
the  auriage,  and  walked  Iwtck  with  tliem  hy  a  pretty  rrosis-maj}  Fina 
discovered.     She  looked  like  a  little  Proserpine  with  a  great  Upfnl 
flowers  which  she  luul  Ifren  >*ivthpiing.     She  bej;an  telling  me  wIioil-  n» 
one  of  thnn  jp-ew  and  Imw  sli*^  luid  found  it.  '  Don't  you  like  Euphniaijil 
fihe  BBid,  holding;  "p  a  tiny  Hi.wer;  •  thiHfrmws  in  thrropon  Alpt*.     X)o 
know  it  in  my  niime  as  well  as  Josephine  1     Wo  call  that  the  Shcpbc 
btaircahO  just  Udow/     The  Shepheixl*»  StiurcaM  consifit^Ki  of  a  few  ro( 
fttep^  of  rock  and  htone,  over  which  a  (toft  net-work  of  niotyj  hi 
V)ilherry  had  ijuickly  f^pread.     The  girl  sprang  li^ditly  ftxttn  <_»i 
another,  but  Amheim  hat  down  to  i-Oht  for  a  moment,  when  we  nat 
the  Ixjttom.     'Isn't  this  n  pretty  phtw  t  *  mid  Fina,     'Don't  yon 
we  always  lived  here,  papa,  or  that  tUeiv  wei-e  mountains  in  the  KtrBOtaj 
'  The  mountain-tops  of  cities  must  l»e  in  the  houIs  of  tlio  mem 
there/  said  Amhcim,  looking  at  her  fondly.     'Sit  down  und  reat,^ 
you  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet.'    •  But  why  do  we  alwnya  Uvfi  in  towoi 
pereLsttni  Fina.     '  Bccamto   I  muke  my  living  by  music,'  wad  her  fath 
*  and  muhicians  must  live  in  cities  where  there  arc  orcboetms  and 
enceti.  and  A'hero  the  mountains  are  mnntitains  of  men.     Mu^ic 
is  not  quite  l»om,  somehow^  like  sometliiiig  Iio^mm]  f<ir  but  unfull 
don't  think.*  be  added,  'that  anything  even  rn  nature  ic  niutJi 

ious  thnn  a  symphony  of  Beethov«>ttV,  with  the  pnlftw  of  a 
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^■dtenco  to  be.it  tiino  to  it.'  '  Li&ton,  tht^re  i&  mu&ic  for  yon,  jwfMi,'  mid 
^■MdMriiin^,  nA  fi  lu'lirir»ii8  loo  loo  loo  Tv^chH  up,  sounding  from  a  little 
^^^UHP^thtA  plnUviii  Imlow,  whrre  n  valinni  ton  Hat  who  had  ordrnHl 
Bnne  (pn;r»'rlM^'r  whm  trnn){>oiing  to  the  iThtw  and  the  ht'nmpi'riiig  gowta. 
■  '*  Tlie  lijuriMi  juiued  otir  perLy,  and  came  triidginc  along  with  its  for 
oomiMiny.  Thn  day  ■wtw  hot  and  hviltry,  and  the  luidgea  were  Imxzing 
■K>ut  the*  fe**t  of  tho  moiintoinK.  When  wo  rpuche<l  the  valley  crery- 
Bing  Wfts  cool  and  bilcnt  ovprhoad,  hut  the  VHlIey«  whip  alive,  echoing, 
flowering,  fructifying,  and  Kteaniing  with  July.  We  all  cjimr  Ktrnggling 
^Xtmg  a  loiiQ  that  lay  between  two  wide  ch&1otrl>eByiriiikk-d  mciidowH  ; 
BlitUe  brook  btibhled  swiftly  along  with  tliciu  ;  it^  Hpray  0*11  upofi  Uie 
gna»  and  Howeni.  T\w  afternoon  raVK  writ)  ihijuling  aiitl  ^lowildrr- 
ing,  tho  miats  of  hrM  roM-  with  dull  Rrcntn  from  tho  tirldK,  fi^nflher 
ether  oLVie  streaming  down  frum  tho  torrents ;  wu  were  in  a  states  of 
■ngne  worry  and  rnpturo  comhinc^l,  bitten  by  niidgoH.  danletl  l>y 
Pllddcn  sirenmn  of  light,  footsore,  and  tplnKhing  among  the  sftorkling 
poolft  that  lay  in  thfir  trnrk,  but  nirrierl  on  by  the  fiweet  and  irre«i«tiMo 
jpint  of  this  .Vlpino  life.  Iloraee'  lioofs  were  stamped  in  tho  roail, 
ftlicate  flowerw  were  starting  through  tho  fences,  pretty,  dirty  little 
^kldren,  wbQs<^  golden  erowtui  of  curly  hair  were  sadly  in  want  of 
Bimir>hitig,  came  out  from  their  iNimdike  honieti,  like  little  living 
MMveo  of  Indian  com,  carrying  flowers  and  uuiling  innocently.  An 
HS  Kjiqihenle:^  in  spectacles  wa«  turning  over  the  hay  in  fnmt  of  her 
Hoodtn  h'xibe.  Ciirln  with  l^bioK  in  their  annK  weitt  perrhcMl  here  ami 
there  on  tiio  balconieH  ;  clTll^a  lights  nhowed  the  juteriorH  and  figurea 
^  work  in  the  rooma  within.  The  goata  ranv  thtir  tinklini:  l>elli<,  but 
■c  oowK  were  still  up  in  Uie  mountains. 

"  Mr.  Amheim  and  1  woi-e  tired  out  Iwfuir  \\i-  n-ftchpil  home  ;  ho 
walked  along  l>entnnd  heavy  footed,  but  Kina  seemed  qnit«  revived  by 
Ae  R^ht  of  the  \i11nge,  I  saw  more  thnn  one  |>er%on  lo<)k  kindly  at 
Mr  a«  she  paned  up  the  buity  Htrcet,  walking  ahmd  with  her  flowor«, 
followed  by  ua  two  wp«ry  |>edostriana.  Sbo  walkorl  li;;htly  on,  cai-rying 
h#T  Htore,  fttray  fmgnienU  fixjm  tluit  U-autifiil  earthly  rainlmw  which 
uirixi^rH  up  year  by  year,  aa  much  the  oflrtpriog  of  the  hun  and  rain  *m* 
Mpto  area  we  all  \ovr  to  gii^e  ii|>on.  Finu  haa,  t<H),  ^p^lng  up  Hincf*  you 
Cbir  her  la^t.  She  ha^  a  crop  of  dark  curly  hair,  a  quaint  irreguUr  faoo 
with  a  very  Kwoet  expreKnioo  ;  aa  for  her  ryer*,  they  aetuu  to  King  and  dance 
to  her  father's  violin,  they  flaah  and  Nhino  with  maiTelloiiK  bHghtnoNi. 
I  think  FinaH  great  charm  in  in  her  self-<:otilidence,  or,  rather,  in  her 
'na*  in  others,  and  her  tru8t  in  their  sympathy.  It  ia  a  carious 
taking  in  balf'a-dozen  thinga  at  outx* ;  ahe  liatrnx  to  all  the 
down  Ixjth  aidea  the  table  ;  her  father  call»  her  little  pitcher; 
Abcui  spy  out  fftruwlitirnca  far  away  (witikling  oraon^  tho  rooka,  and 
ahtt  rvtiognian  little  black  dot«i  on  the  laiMintain  side  u  human  bein^ 
and  frierods  at  a  glaocn.  Her  father  told  me  tliat  ahe  hod  Kuch  bright  eyM 
aa  a  haby  that  be  ohrietened  her  Kiiphraai*  for  a  »«oood  namflL 
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"  "VNThon  Film  appears  drosBod  for  the  (ahU-J'hvff,  in  her  w 
with  Iter  amlwr  uookUoo  dftspod  round  her  Uiruat,  axuX  sU 
crisp,  (LDd  clean,  and  fresh,  sho  looks  like  her  pretty  luuaeeake  flower 
alive  aiid  chattering. 

"  We  are  glad  of  our  white  droraee,  for  it  is  very  hot  and  saltry 
in  the  valler.     As  I  write,  iho  dinnor  is  OA'er,  the  fountain  and  boi 
distant  piano  are  playing  n  <luet ;  a  sort  of  sleepy  dream  tonchcui  01 
thing.     The  founUin  sliould  be  boiling  after  the  long  day's  Imrni 
glare,  but  how  tranquil  the  water  sounds  to  parched  ears.     TTie 
of  the  plscc  don't  mind  tlie  heat :  thoy  go  hy  dragging  tlioir  children 
little  j,'o-ortrts,  or  titA)3;gr'ni»g  along  with  luiy-fieUls  on  their  heads.     Th< 
come  inulcK  from  ilm  uiounUun,  then  a  travelling  carriage  jin^hsi 
Such    a  carriHgc'fiU   came   tip    to   the   door  just   now  ;    an   immei 
and  noiKy  English  fumily  whow*  heels  and  voices  revorlieratod  thrtm 
the   hotel.     Thoy   were   all   having    tea  while   some   of  the   comi' 
dined    at    the    tnhl<-i]'hote ;     brothers,    Histers,    big    boys    and    lii 
boys,  an  old  aunt  or  two,  nondescript  cciuBina   of  various  ages, 
giggling  girhi,  and  a  huge  and  good-humotired  mother,  who  seemed 
take  noise  as  a  matter  of  counw,  aiid  who,  so  long  as  her  phitc  wa«  di 
rcplenislieil  by  the  attention  of  her  chiUh-en,  soomeil  to  nxjuire  noil 
else.     When  a  smaller  child  fell  under  the  table  with  a  crH&h^  she  mii 
no  remark  beyond  looking  vaguely  at  oite  of  the  daugliters ;  when  one 
the  lK)yK  gave  a  sudtlen  yelp  and  upset  the  coffee-pot,  this  mother  of  Isr 
paused  for  one  instant  jiikI  went  on  with  her  bread  and  buttci'. 

"  *  Did  you  see  her,  papa  1 '  said  Fiiui,  laughing ;  *  what  a  lazy  mothnr^ 
Why,  my  mother  always  was  thinking  nf  your  things  and  my  Uii 
Orandmammii  is  more  like*  that  lady  :  T  could  imagine  her  letting  llu'f 
go.     AVas  mamma  very  unhappy  at  homo  ? '  the  giil  askeil  suddonl] 
looking  up  into  her  father's  ftice. 

**  *  No,  my  child,'  her  father  answered  gently  ;  'aho  was  very  liAppyi 
and  always  contented,  luid  you  must  be  like  her.     It  was  my 
tem]ier  that  could  not  fit  itnclf  to  her  relations.     But  she  loved  them,i 

for  that  ifAson  I  feel  in  charity  with  them  now Your  yoiitig* 

aunt  is  something  like  her,  I  tliiuk.' 

"'Not  Aunt  Bessie,'  wiid  Fina,  with  a  sparkle  in  her  dork  eyoR. 

"  *  Aunt  Bessie  is  the  devil/  said  Aruhtim  with  a  wry  face,  notwit 
standing  his  charity. 


VI. 

*  Wo  all  met  again  that  evening  at  the  ftahlistaemfni,      Fii 
with  mamma  and  me.     Ai'nheim  wtis  tit  his  |K>8t,  commanding 
army  of  violins  and  violoncellos.     The  mu^iciuns  sat  in  a  phalanx 
sort  of  inclosed  Htage,  hrilliantly  lighted  up.      Tlie  dark  »!:« 
-was  lighted  up  too,  but  in  a  different  fashioTL     A  few  lit 
cigar  emla  and  cigarettes  had  fallen  into  the  parterre.     T! 
very  comfortably  estnblished,  aittincj  nnt  in  tbo  lmmLmi 
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111  t  ho  cool  of  the 


Our  noisy 


evening. 

M^y  liuJ  iHH:tu-wl  a  LX>nplo  of  tiiMo*  by  \\s^  the  mamma  wiut  instjillw! 
^ka  K^MK'i.'il  fix>Utoo].  Thcrn  was  li  clieerful  ilroue  of  voict*.-^ ;  chiMi-i*ti 
^BierR  tiud  tbrre;  waitet'K  were  dnrting  iu  and  out  among  the  crowd- 
Hv  are  oorUiinly  mvaUowb  /vuioug  bumnn  beiiigs,  us  they  skim  hither 
tn!   thither,  mifjnitin*;  iu  autumn  hcixj^-*  t!io  Al|m,  vauiBliing  for  tlio 

ff  and  rcappeiuMug  with  the  tourists.     Ono  of  them  came  Hitting  up 
wo  exoelleai  cups  of  chocolate  for  me  and  mamma  in  ono  liand  ;  in 
ipr  hn  caniod  a  huge  tray  full  of  cakes  and  icoj*  for  iho  family 
Tht^  mti^idans  bcgtiii  to  play  a  lovely  sort  of  dance  by  Sohuui.inn  ; 
10  lltUo  lioyK  went  ou  kicking  their  liools  in  valiant  time  U^  the  mutuc  ; 
and  i  fiat  Hipping  our  chocolate  to  the  very  sweetest  cndonoo ; 
wa«  too  mnch  excited  for  cups  of  any  sort, 

*  Thcrr.*  iMiitl  f*hn  suddenly;  'that  stupid  cr»rnet  hiV*  pUyM  K  flat 
of  I.'  isharp.     ]!«  always  iKiesjust  in  that  pUct>.    Pi>or,  jxior  pii[>.i ! ' 

[Amhcim  hnd  turned  in  warning  tovrards  the  unlucky  cornet,  who 
OQ  nervuusly  liluudoriug. 

*  It  is  enough  to  keep  my  father  awake  all  night/  little  Fina  ci-ied 
ir ;  '  you  don't  know  how  easily  he  ia  mad«  ill — (juite  ill/ 

u^  After  the  Scbumanu  lume  a  pniise  ;  and  the  fttars  twinkle^l  forabU, 
^kn  the  tuuaic  began  again  in  a  diiforeut  key.  1  do  not  kiiow  why 
Hheim  hud  selected  oxw  of  Meudelaaohn's  Songs  without  Woinls — u 
drnin,  melaitdioly  march,  too  sad  for  the  occafuon,  it  silenced  the  talk. 
H|  *  I  aliould  say  that  was  tho  tune  tho  old  cow  dinl  of/  cricxl  ono  of 
^Ktmug  uu*u  at  the  tabic  next  ours. 

^■iKina  gnve  him  one  look,  such  n.  look  of  scornful,  contemptuous  in- 
||mtioii.  Tlie  yunth  Htari'd,  start<*d,  got  up  uneasily  and  walkiNl  iiway, 
itb  bis  tuindrt  in  his  piK-kets,  whistling,  and  iu  hin  e^^tufusion  n\n  up 
pUnHt  a  gentleman  who  was  coming  tlirough  tlio  crowd,  marching 
at  haphayjird,  Btumbling  up  agttiivtt  bi«ckh  of  ehaii*h,  Mud  over  out- 
imI  leg^  and  KtickN. 
'^Fiim,  ■ujiting  tho  stranger,  forgot  her  indignation  ;  she  t*Ki  jum|K*d  up 
hor  cliiiir,  cidliug  out,  *  Mr,  Adams  I  Mr.  Adamit!   won*  yyu  look- 

me)' 
)ilr.  Adams  is  a  groat  friend  of  the  ^Vmhriuut*.     He  is  n  doctor — in 
pnuftim*,  tht-y  tclL  mo.     Tie  has  nuulo  all  sort-^  of  dinciivnriiis  in 
ince ;  but  ho  has   never  hud  time  to  i*cim  any  money.     Hi*   hiL**  a 
ihip  at  one  of  thn  gnvit  I/indon  univprsiticA.    He  cured  Amboim 
a  daugerouM  ilhicss.     He  is  qultl^  nmplo;  but  be  impream 
•I  can't  trll  you  why. 

miut  wait  U>  talk  till  your  father  has  finishi^l  what  htt  haa  to 

is  doctor  *xid  to  I'ixm  ;  an<l  ho  f^tooil   by  her  chair  while  Amhcim 

a  toucbitig  Qirlomx),  in  which  tho  whole  orcbmtra  ropUrMl  with  a 

iwnFp  («f  chnnls,    Theu  c»n)0  chair-scraninK ;  the  Hwallowit  ru)th>^ 

'  'nv,  and  th-  '   w'lu  ovi»r. 

itdtoureiit  m  tlivArnheiiuaAzul  their 
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frieiidet ;  even  mAnim»,  vho  iff  not  eiithnsiasiir,  has  tAken 
dont  know  what   my  fntliRr  will  Kuy  w1ia«i  lif*  joiuH  lat.     Cbnrch  &ni 
HUte  baB  itl«ra>*8  t)«pn  his  jiartiniUr  Kphere  hitherto,  and  ha  is  toi 
Kntfpicion«  of  nnythitig  outsido  it.    Art  aud  »ri<»ucc  Bvetn  to  !»  nuturall] 
QpfXHiet]  to  Church  nnd  Stiitc^,  don't  you  think  sol  and  ns  for  all  thtM^ 
kind,  cl>?v('r,   iuiimlsivn  pc3oplc,    they   havr  ururoeiy   m  vhite  neckdoib 
i^oioDg  them. 

**Tbe  ooncci'i  la  all  over  ni  t«n ;  and  the  gaalights  go  out,  ami 
rJiairs  and  taUus  turn  over  on  Ihmr  Imcka  and  ^  Ui  sleep.     Arafatii 
caniP  up  l<x>kinpf  very  tired,  hut  ho  hnghtem»d  diiectly  at  tho  «gh( 
hiis  frientL 

*'  *  Y(Hi  heret  *  li«  said.     *  I  imaginf-l  von  in  T^indon       !?!• 
lectures  getting  on  I ' 

"•  I  have  l>wn  enjoying  i/our  leciurt*  very  njf.ch.'  ivAia  the  U< 
*  1  MW  the  oonoeiiA  advertised  at  the  sl-ution  nt  Batud,  nntl    h<»  I  oitnl 
on  to  find  you.' 

"  Tho  people  >ictvttflrcd.     Srimc  wont  home  ;  some  turue<J  into  the  itr 
lUMfmrnt,  which  sitjf  up  later  than  the  giinltii.     Muniiua,  Atjange  to  a] 
hud  «  ftincY  fur  a  »tnill.     Wo  WHlke-d  j»loni»  the  avtnue,  and  ctobmU 
riMttl,  and  tlm  pinnrji,  and  tht-  hrid<*Oj  and  got  out  int<^  the  open. 

**  High»   cliair,  chill,  with  atrangu  luirtvfKinding  beiutty,  tiie  tooou 
shonci  ui»on   the   widu   hhick  vulley ;  the  wntera  of  the   torrent  w««j 
Itrawliiig  and  circling  in  cik>1   (Hldir*ii ;  some  pines  crowdo*!  dark, 
whisjifrrd  mysteriously  fiiigrant.     What  hmj*  that  fliufht     Some  plftW 
changing  fr(»ui  niinlww  to  niinlraw.     We  %vftlkoil  a  little  way  hy 
rushing  stream.     It  wag  all  dim,  r.oisy,  bewildering,  and  sleepy  at  one 
Weeds  ilrvited  on    tho  wjit^r ;  the  moon  HouU-d  in  the  «ky.      At 
tho  plain  rose  n  ^hudiiwy  prt<M.<nce — thi?  Jungfruu — which  t^^tfiiied  to  ttn 
u«  in  Home  iudifli'rcnt  moot!  of  chilly  life.     The  dew  wa£  frilling  ]i«avilj 
and  I  heard  Amheim  nigh. 

" '  Come  hack,'  Kiid  the   Doctor — it  Was  quite  a  relief  to  hear 
comfortable  voice,     '  It  is  loo  dark  to  gltty  out  any  longer.' 

**  Many  of  the  windows  of  the  hotel  were  lighted  wp  Hiill  when 
reacbfd  it.     Tho  [(orterH  and  waiters  wuixj  clo»dng  for  the  night 
om*  way  we  pa.s«ed  a  ground-lloor  window  thrungh  which  we  could 
a  peaceful  int^^iHor  wvne :  u  little  child  lusloop  on  a  low  conrh,  with 
itM  hair  fulling  ii|K>n  the  pillow  ;  the  night  light  \sa8  sUadL-tl :  a  wonw 
Ijcnt  over  the  little  one,  and  then  muie  t»  the  window  and  rjiitrnlly 
dowu  the  blind. 

'•■  In  tho  great  gaU^  the  giu*  was  htill  flaring,      I" 
and  the  red  velvet  bofaa  were  empty.     One  lady  *>i 
great  empty  room.     She  was  old,  painted,  /md  wrinkled  ;  ^he  bad  a 
of  flaxen  tow,  cheek.<  of  chalk,  eyebrows  of  tdacklead.     Sho  wa*  di 
in  Kome  grand  satin  dress,  and,  us  wo  came  in.  w«a  kneeling  un 
the  high  red  sofaa  looking  at  hi-r^elf  fixwlly  in  the  gliu^      I  -l 
what  mad«  Arnhtjim's  friend,  tho  I^tx^or,  give  a  ciirioii*  bort  ■ 
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o  think.'  he  ^id,  "of  bdusq  womon,  and  not  Uwl  womrn  citber, 
[ilieratety  choosing  nuch  a  life  im  that,  nnd  giving  up  evprythinp  in  the 
>lt4  world  for  H  1  *  and  then  he  stalker!  ftw»y. 

Bni»  doar  Misa  Williamson,  it  is  not  irun.    Women  don't  delil)f'rntrly 
choose ;  Lhoir  lives  come  tu  them,  niid  they  cau  but  t&ke  them  n^  thi*v 
le." 


vn, 

I  went  to  rthow  this  letter  to  JoBC|danc,  for  I  knew  it  would  ini<:Teii>t 
;  but  fllie  had  ^'onc  away  with  bci*  inotlior  for  a  few  wiH*kh,  un  u  viKit 
MfM.  Tliomits  at  Cradb'hiirr,  and  1   did  not  send  it  nfler  bcr.     The 
donel  w«K  to  st^y  on  with  Misn  Beft^ie  in  lyjndon.     He  bad  bnsiutw* 
attend  to  before  lie  went,  abrotid.     The  Colonel's  bttsiness  wam  atwAyft 
>kod  upon  with  grwit  i-eni^oct  by  hiH  family.     There  wiw  not  xnucb  of 
;  bnt  wbitt  there  vriix  always  wsenied  more  iui|)ortnnt  thnn  anybody 
'iL     I  l»elieve  he  wiw  cnjjiVfJKH.!,  amon;,;  other  thini^'H,  in  negotintionis 
the  exchange  (if  the  old  .-ilver  teu-uru  for  a  dozen  fliit  cnndle^^tioks 
wmnt  of  which  att'mdlebnry  he  felt  keenly.     Mr.  Elli^,  the  father, 
been  a  collector  of  old  plat«,  nod  the  ^fioous  and  forks  in  Old  F&laoo 
yarnxv  were  certainly  a  plcji^un?  to  conb/inplat-e.     Burrou^bcf*,  in  tipito 
0t  his  fiiilings,  use<l  to  rub  up  bis  silvisr  to  a  bright  iR-rfootion  in  thosA 
iderjfTt)und  regions  he  HllVutioned.     Theiv  were  long  hlim  r^hkius  and 
-k.t  with  tlio  handles  all  cui*led  the  wmn^  way,  to  the  delight  of  Uih 
lowing  ;  oIm  the  Rpoons  were  on  egg-Hha[ied  and   rounded  ovn],  not 
B  ours  are,  attd  heavy  and  ma»Givc  to  wield.      Kiirly  <'S*v»rp;inn 
hail  certainly  mneb  of  the  spirit  of  the  powdere^l  and  duIilK>ratn 
ipany  for  whose  mouths  it   wn.s  int-entbNl.     It  did   not  f-prnwl  into 
ornaiocn  tat  ions  ;  it  <lid  not  lietit  out  one  Holid  fork   into  sevenU 
four-pronged  imposRiliilities ;  it  ronlrntnl  iti>rlf  with  throe  hand- 
prongs,  firmly    und  mannividy  net,  i^binih^   nnd   Kutbcicnt.      Hut 
wbethor  it  in  bottrr  that  one  man  should  havn  a  handar>me  fork  all  to 
liifluelf,  or  that  two   men  should  enjoy   tliein»  llim^y,  ui  a  difficult 
qBfatioQ. 

A  romico  trn^nly  was  enacted  nt  Mrtc  Hlli.H'ft  roncertitng  thi«  very 

plate ;  for  when  it  i-flme  to  Ih>  counted  ovr-r,  a  o-rtain  rpiantity  was  found 

ht  mi»#infir.    WbattluTe  wa^  left  wa^  in  a  iNviuliful  KbiningcMMidition. 

though  the  motb  and  rust  had  \>wu  kept  at  bay,  not  eo  the  tbieven.  It 

not  that  which  was  ua*d  every  tUy  that  was  gone,  butarrrtain  fuitr^i 

which  hud  Ik«u  fetched  fmm  the  bsnk  and  contidril  to  Burixiug] 

<!iiM  of  cmergnnfy,  was  fountl    to    In-    doJirient.      The   old    ft»Jlow*» 

ity  wna  not  to  be  doubted;  he  had  rubbod  those  spoonn  for  twenty 

and  tiis  life's  energy  wa«  to  be  sty*n  twinkling  in  maiiifeitt  activity 

liaudlcti.     Hh  liiuiself  had  diMV>VHred  the  If»*,  th»it      *  o 

wv  have  been  ^iuspitrtrd,  xtnd  tuul  xto^eretl  in,  in  eon  >, 

to  aonouncis  it.     Tin*  |wliiN)  wen*  bad  in.  and  their  opinion  was  no  doubt 

ftty  TaltJ«ble,  but  did  not  levl  to  mnrb.    Th**  »ilvfr  was  already  melted 
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I  down,  said  they;  witliotit  doubt  it  hnd  hoen  hUjIpti  }>  "  >'W^    Mifl 

f  Ellis  and  the  t'olunel  wutv  much  [K.Tturlx*<I  at  tiie  lil»  ii  had  \xtm 

takon.    *'  Fow  poople  oouM  spuro  ko  much  plat^*  bptter  than  yon,"  mid  S 

by  way  of  conaukticia  to  Miss  Ellis.     But  to  this  &bt*  made  uo  nsponKU 

I   left  the  poor  lady,  little  thinking  what  a  miaeimble  expericmce  waaj 

still  in  Htoro  for  her.  m 

Hoopers,  who  was  a  youth  of  an  excitable  and  romantic  dixpositiotH 

seems  to  have  bi^'n  ver}*  luach  engroaaod  by  this  oveut  in  the  fouiilya 

and,   moreover,   having   been   lately    thrilled   by   mriotis   accoiiniB  ofl 

robberies  in   the  pa]^r  and  elsewhere,  which,  in  Mrs.  Kllis*s  absenctivi 

he  had   time  to  jwndor  nn  thoroughly,  thoiight  this  a  good  o\<^  v 

for  exereisiug  hi>*  ingenuity  and  venting  his  fooling  against  h 

whom  he  had   taken  a  dislike.      Miss  Ellis,    it  seemfl,  waa  i>e4KKfiiU|| 

■  aaleep  in  her  bdil  one  night,  when  alie  wtia  awakened  by  an  alanuinM 

Mpparition  of  a  fthort   figure   swathed   in   a   tab1»vloth,    with  a   crapM 

aoroos  ita  face,   which  exclaimed  in  a  crowing  voice — "  Ho,  ho,   I  ohm 

the  robber.     Your  money  or  your  life.'*     The  poor  lady  t^prang  frouH 

her  bed  with  a  screaxa,  and  in  so  doing  fell  lo  the  ground,  ujisi^tting  tKfl 

night-light  which  always  burnt  at  he-r  side.    The  wretched  boy,  who  had 

merely  intended  a  wild  pr.tctic^al  joke,  tried  to  ru^h  from  the  room,  huM 

oould  not  find  the  door.     The  maids  came  down,  the  Colonel  aimeap^ 

from    liis  bed-ro4»m  on  the  ground  floor  in  an  Indian  dresaing-gowu^ 

Hoopers  was  caught  i-ed-haiided^  the  jx)lice  were  again  sent  for,  and  noH 

only  tlie  police.     The  doctor  wa.s  also  n^x^cpysarj*,  for  Misa  Ellis  was  hurtJ 

Her  ankle  was  badly  ejiraint'd,  and  for  many  weeks  she  wom  (y>nfine<l  Um 

the  Bofrt.     Tot  a  jjerson  of  her  enei'getic  temper  this  was  no  amiUl  1 

infliction.  I 

This  absurd  piece  of  newa  was  all  I  had  to  send  to  Sophy  in  exchange  i 

for  her  faithful  long  letters.     I  think  sho  was  as  glad  tr>  writo  as  I  foj 

ixitxd.     Her  mother  was  to  her  an  aflVction,  a  tender  solicitude,  but  nam 

com^ianiou  to  the  girl.     Her  only  lister  was  married  and  away,  hc» 

father  had  little  sympathy  for  the  things  she  cared  about.     The  girl  wu 

full   of  interent,   emotiou,    kindness,   sympathy,   and  talkativeness  j  ^he 

wanted  a  vent,  some  one  U>  con  tide  in;  and  her  old  goverueasonhier  J 

aecond  floor  was  only  too  glad  to  reejiond.  j 

One  mora  letter  reached  me  from  Sophy,  still  engrasaod  in  heir  new 
friends. 

"  Alas  1  we  all  part  to-morrow.  Mamma  and  I  go  on  to  SL  Pierre. 
I  don't  like  saying  good-bye.  Oh,  Miss  Williamson,  why  inu«t  ona 
always  be  Raying  good-bye  I  We  have  all  la^n  sitting  out  fur  ihe  Uw»i 
time  in  front  of  the  hoUd,  wat<-hirig  an  o*ld  mixture  of  elemont«  upon  thr 
terrace.  Ku8>*iau  human  imttire,  smoking  c:i;L,'arMtU'-. 
English  human  natui*e,  simple  and  bhuisy,  sitting  on  tlr 
at  the  sky  and  the  jieople  underneath  it  ;  Fivuch  human  uaUin^ 
exchanging  goo<l-natured,  cheerful  greetings,  talking^,  and  langbtrr. 
Then  thu  piano  strikes  up,  and  some  of  them  go  in  and  begin  to  danof. 
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^j^ABia.  g^%  with  us  for  n.  while.  He  was  anying  he  could  mugino 
A'jpMBon  for  tmturL'  tximing  luU*  in  life  to  people  for  whom  all  other  patt- 
•ion  waH  over.  cwptvlAlIy  to  wommif  uiifl  that  fi  noet]  for  alworbing  intereht 
ill  purt  of  the  miiclxinen*  of  life,  and  does  not  end  with  youtli.  He  talkft 
aa  if  he  wvru  uu  old  mimf  but  ho  is  ivnlJy  quito  young.  Ho  hato  sitting 
Mtill,  and  stmu  went  off  fitmggling  down  Uie  ]iathw&y.  Amheim  hjoked 
mitA'T  him  iind  said — 

"  •  I  envy  him  hia  energy  ;  he  will  make  a  name  for  himself.     H*  ha* 
wonclfrfiil  gift  for  discovering  work  for  bimHelf»  and  for  helpizig  otben 
ith  theirh.' 
"  *  He  otijght  to  1)e  a  clcrg}'man/  said  I. 

"  *  \\1iy  should  he  be  a  clergyman  t '  F^aid  Aruhelm.    '  The  i*etigion  of 
strong  helping  the  weak  is  the  natmiil  religion  all  the  world  over. 
ire  need  be  no  paid  clergy  to  teach  r^tich  a  simple  doctrine  uk  that, 
must  not  forget  ua  altogether,'  he  Jidded,  when  he  said  good-night. 
'  *  There  in  no  fear  of  that.     It  hae  been  a  real  liappinem  to  mo  to 
inw  thorie  pDod  simple  ])eople,  aud  I  shall  always  feel  as  if  Fina  was  a 
le  niece  of  my  own.' 
•*  GtxKl-bve  D'om  your  evei^  aifectionate 

"  Sopnv." 

Alas  I  th©  time  came  only  too  quickly  for  Sophy  to  prove  the  roality 
hi?r  gocxl-will.  It  was  the  last  ditv  V»efoi-e  the  Kummer  hoUilnvfi  began. 
\uul  had  a  lung  day  h  work  going  fii>m  8uhoo]  to  school,  from  pupil  to 
pupil.  1  had  tieen  thinking  of  my  own  arrnngemonts  of  Margate  or 
utheud  BA  a  eonvenieut  change,  my  wildcv^c  ambiUun  reached  no 
trr  than  f/alais  or  Boulogne.  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  an  my 
Way  homo  I  sat  do\Mi  to  reut  on  one  of  the  benches  in  Kenhingtou 
Gardens  and  w^atched  tlie  sun  Matting  in  iloods  of  ri*d  behind  the  old 
Dutch  palace.  There  I  sat  feeling  a  little  idone  perhups,  as  if  the 
shadows  wrre  cnvping  fix>m  afar,  juid  uii^lii  engulf  me. 

My  frii'iuU  wciv  all  awny,  lieiitg  amasetl  in  cuuijwny  ;  Miss  Ellis  had 
tieen  cnnvryod  tit  Cradlrbury  with  miuiy  piwiiutions ;  tlio  Colonel  was 
abruul  with  a  Captain,  a  friend  of  his;  even  my  thri<e  urgiuigrindem 
bad  trudgeil  off  to  the  M^u-sidr,  no  doubt;  and  I  went  homi*wuixl>t  dull 
d  out  of  8i>irit4,  little  thinking  what  trouble  some  of  those  I  most 
for  were  in. 

Mre.  Taplow  was  standing  at  my  door.  "There's  a  telegram  come 
fbr  you/*  she  said  ;  "  a  foreign  tclegnim.  I  have  bvun  looking  out  for 
you." 

Ttiti  tcUgrnm  %viw  from  i^i)hy  Kiug  at  St,  I'ion'e.  '*  Andiciis  dan- 
prously  ill  at  liiWiliJi^on.     I.et  wtiiio  one  cume  to  Fiuo." 

Tbti  mcssago  >ioctnoii  to  luivu  buGu  dvlayol|  fur  tlui  date  wot  t«0 
days  old. 
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A  uive  of  l)io  country  ts  Ukon,  I  know  not  why,  to  ioilicatp'  the 
of  nil  Uio  ciiiiliiial  vIHiioh.     ft  i«  oiip  of  thow?  outlying  quttliticA  which. 
ar»  not  naciotly   uwritoriouH,  but  ^vllicIl,  for  that  vory  rc^OHon,  hti* 
nioro  jirovocrttivo  of  a  iilawint;  HiOf-ooniplafOtipy.     Peopln  pnde  Uiom- 
«p|%'m   u|kiii  it  (LS  u(Min  liabtts  of  early  rising;,  or  of  answering  lette 
Ity   Tetin*n   of  jto^t.     Wo   wvoifnine   tlie  virtiions   hero  of  a    novel 
soon  ns  we  ure  tjiM   that   th(»  ctit  inatiiictivtMy  crwjw  to  bus  kuof>, 
that  thf»  little  cbild  clutclieH  Uih  haiul  to  stay  its  tott«ring  Bt^pK     To  u; 
iLat  we  love  the  country  is  to  make  &n  indirect  claim  to  a  similar 
Icmce.     We  assert  a  tiislo  for  swei-t  anil  innocent  ploasiirfti,  and  an  indifi 
feronce  to  the  feverish  excitoinHuta  of  HrtiUi-ial  Hoeiety.     I,  too,  love  thi 
country     if  siirh  n  stat^'nieut  can  Iv  received  afU'i* Micli  nn  exordium  ;  hu 
1  confess— to  U*  duly  mo«le8i— that  1  love  it  beat  in  boiikfl.     In  r»^il  life 
have  remarked  that  it  is  fmim'ntly  daiDp  and  rheumatic,  and  nioAt  ha 
by  those  who  know  it  lieht.     Not  lonj;  ago,  I  hcjird  a  woHhv  oratiar  at 
couutry  scIkkjI  treat,  ihvlare  to  hU  Hiimll  Hudieniv  that  bi>ne?<ry,  sobritstr 
and  indiiTilry,  in  their  station  in  life,  might,  ponsibly  enable  them 
become  caUliivern  in  London.     The  pi-eciae  form  of  the  reward  was  nng 
gest^,  i   fancy,  by  Home  etiifying  history  of  an  ideal  ciibman  ;  but  t! 
Hpeaker   cleiirly   knew  the  itwid    1o  lii?^    hcareiV    heurL.'*.       Perhaps  ll 
i-ealisatiou  of  tliiii  high  deatiny  might  diajiel   thrir  illu.^ious.      Like 
Sumo  at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  they  would  aeu 

IVigtit  volMin«  of  vapijur  tlirough  Ixithbiiry  glklf, 
An<l  u  rivrr  flow  uu  (bruugh  th'«  inir  of  OhuiiMuJc. 

The  SwiKR,  who  at  home  reganlH  a  mouutiiin  ua  an  nnmiti^ated 
miisanco,  is  (or  once  wivs)  c»[>ab1e  of  developint?  Rentimentnl  yiwi-ninga 
lor  the  Alp**  nt  the  sound  of  a  rfutt  tU»  vnchrn.  Wo  nil  a^v*^  with  Horace 
tlmt  Rome  i.s  most  atlnictive  ut  Tibur,  nnd  r/f-  rrmd.  It  is  thn  man 
who  luLs  been  "long  in  |iopulo\Ls  oitii^K  |Ktnl,"  who,  uA-'cordlng  tu  Aliltuu, 
enjoys 

Ihc  f>x\\i'\\  of  gmin  or  tcliUd  gnu*  or  kiop, 

Or  (iftivy,  ench  rurid  sight,  each  rural  laand  ; 

and  the  phrase  \a  employed  to  illustrute  Ihe  Kentimeut;;  of  a  \m) 
enjoyment  of  paradirv  was  certainly  eubnncnl  by  a  MiuVirlrniU  . 
exjiericncei 

1  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  good  old  moral  saw^i  ejcpounUed  l!>  ^ 
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ny  pneftchers  And  poets.  I  am  only  fing^3tinc(  a  |)Osai}ile  gi-oimd  of 
Jipolozy  for  one  who  prefers  the  ideal  mode  of  rustication  ;  who  can 
•bare  the  worthy  Johnson's  love  of  Charing  Cross,  and  sympathise  with 
IkiA  pathetic  remark  when  entjce<l  into  the  IlighUnds  hy  his  hoai-leader 
^hat  it  iH  pflay  **  to  sit  at  homo  and  conceive  rocks,  heaths,  and  water- 
IWil-H."  Some  Rliirht  Iwisis  of  experience  must  doubtless  he  provided  on 
which  to  i-ear  any  imaginary  fahricj  »ind  the  mental  opiate,  which 
fltimulates  the  sweetest  reverie,  is  found  in  chewing  the  cud  of  past 
rw»llections.  lint  with  a  good  guide,  one  requii*eH  amall  external  aid. 
Thon>;h  a  cockney  in  ^'niin,  I  love  to  h'lin  upon  tht*  ftirinyard  ^'ate  ;  to 
bear  'Mis.  Poyser  i^ivca  hit  of  ln-r  mind  to  tin-  st^Hire;  to  Ih;  lulled  into  a 
plaoid  doze  hy  the  humming  uf  JJoilfcoto  Mill  ;  to  sit  ilown  in  Diuidie 
IMnrnoni's  p-irlouiv  and  Ix-stt^w  criirohn  fi*om  his  ^jroiininK  tahlo  iipon 
geneiutioim  of  Pej»i>t*rs  and  MustardH;  or  to  dro[i  into  the 
en  of  a  irtwd  oUl  Lounlry  inii  nnd  to  Hmoko  a  pi|w  with  Tom  Jones 
or  listen  to  the  BinijJe minded  iihilusi)|»hy  of  Pai-sou  Adam.«.  When  I 
lift  my  eyes  to  rfalitifH,  I  can  dimly  d'^scry  ucr-oss  the  sireet  a  virion  of 
my  neigldtour  hohind  his  lotikin^'^ljisH  a*ljiiHting  the  parting  of  his  Iwck 
hair,  ami  achieving  triiuuplis  with  liiw  white  tie  calcniaLed  to  excite  the 
envy  of  a  Ihnmmell.  It  is  pleasant  In  tiike  down  one  of  the  magicians 
tit  tlie  shelf,  to  annihilate  my  ncighhour  smd  his  evening  i)artie.-i,  and  to 
der  off  thruuj^h  (piirt  country  lanes  into  some  sloppy  holhiw  of  the 


Who  are  the  nuist  potfiiL  wp;iveis  of  that  dp'ii^hlful  magi**?  T'learly, 
in  the  firat  pluoe,  those  wlio  have  Itoen  theuiaclvcrt  in  contact  with  rural 
Mghta  and  nuunds.  The  echo  of  an  echo  Iomw  all  Hharpucfta  of  definition; 
our  guide  niMY  s;ive  us  the  tronhte  of  stumhiino;  through  farmyaida  and 
acro»t  ploughed  fields,  hut  he  munt  have  gone  through  it  hiniiself  till  his 
V©r>'  voice  lias  a  twang  uf  the  true  oonntrv  accent.  Milton,  as  Mr,  Pat- 
tifloa  haa  lately  told  us,  '*  saw  nature  through  hooks,'*  and  is  therefore 
DO  trustworthy  guide.  We  feel  that  he  hiw  got  a  Theocritna  in  bis 
pocket;  that  he  is  using  the  countr)*  to  refresh  his  memories  of  Spenser 
or  Chaucer,  or  Virgil ;  anil,  iusU'ad  of  forgetting  the  existence  of  liookii 
ID  bus  company,  we  shall  Im»  painfully  aUished  if  wc  miss  some  obvious 
ftUufiioD  or  fail  to  identify  the  ]»asH:iges  nfwu  which  he  \uis  moulded  hia 
own  description*.  And,  luihvd,  to  put  it  hrojidly,  the  p<:>ets  ai-e  haully 
to  he  tnisteil  in  this  ntutter,  however  fri-sh  and  ajtontancKms  may  be 
their  song.  They  don*t  wiint  to  oUer  U8  a  finuial  sonnon,  uidess  **  they  " 
means  Wui*d«worth;  but  tliey  have  not  tlie  leas 'got  their  little  monU  to 
insinuate.  Shelley 'a  skyJitrk  and  Keats's  nightingale  aiv  wjuidly  deter- 
mined that  we  shall  iudulgu  in  meditationa  aWit  life  and  d(!:ith  and 
the  mynterious  meiining  of  the  universe.  Thnt  is  ju;?t  what,  on  these 
occosiuus,  we  want  to  forget;  we  want  thu  hinl's  song,  not  tlie  emotions 
which  it  excites  in  our  abnonimlly  sensitive  natui-es.  I  can  never  rend 
without  fresh  ailmimtion  Mr.  Arnold's  f»'*/'*.v  Scfiuiar,  hut  in  this  nonse 
that  ilelightful  pei-8on  is  a  ty[*icul  ollondov.    I  pul  uxywAt,  vvV  "^Vv .  \\wOv5i^ 
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request,  in  the  oomer  of  the  high  hatf-reikped  6elil ;  I  aeo  the 
peeping  tbrongh  the  grti(*D  roots  and  yellowitig  stems  of  the  i 
lajdly  watch  tlie  scholar  with  "  liis  hat  of  antdqtm  ahupe,' 
country  sidn,  and  becoming  the  living  centre  of  one  bit  of  Into 
fuxhiouod  rustic  fioenory  after  another ;  and  I  feel  in>'Be]f  half  penmsiM 
to  be  a  gip*>'-  But  then,  before  I  know  how  or  why,  I  find  thttt  I  ua 
to  bo  worr)'in^  mvHclf  about  the  ntrange  disease  of  modem  life ;  shout 
"  our  bmiiiH  o'ertaixe<I  and  palsied  hearts,"  and  so  forth  ;  and  instesd  of 
being  lulled  into  a  delicious  dream.  I  bA\'e  somehow  been  entrapped  ti 
a  meditation  u]x)n  my  incapacity  for  dreaming.  And  tnore  or  Lea», 
is  the  fuhion  uf  all  poet8.  Vou  con  never  be  suit;  tliat  they  will  Ivt 
liave  your  lUvom  out  tjuirtly .  TI»o\-  must  al wa\-s  bo  l>othenng you  al 
the  Ata to  uf  their  uouIh;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  when  they  try  to  be&dxDftly 
descriptive,  they  hjv  fur  the  must  \Mirt  intolorubly  dull. 

Your  poet,  of  coui-se,  is  bound  to  Ijc  an  intoi-preter  of  natnn; 
nature,  for  the  pix«ont  puiposc,  mufet  \jq  i^gfu'dod  aa  simply  a  nni 
The  poet,  Viy  hi«  own  account,  is   condeecsending  to  find   worvL*  for 
inarticulate  voieeti  of  sea  and  nky  and  mountain.     In  i«ulity,  natorel 
nothing  lint  the  sounding-board  which  i.s  to  gK'e  offrct   to     his 
vuluuMe  observations.     It  is  a  general,  hut  biift-  rule  that  wlienever 
conio  acr<M*3  theplirase  "laws  of  nnture  "  in  an  article — cspcciajlv  if  it 
by  a  profound  pliiIoK>pher — you  nmy  exj>ect  a  eophistry  ;  and  it  is 
more  certain  ttmt  when  you  come  across  nature  in  a  \nMim  yon 
prepare  to  receive  a  Hormou.     It  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that 
will  be  a  liod  one.     It  may  \to  ex'juisite,  grawful,  wlifying.  and 
lime;  but,  as  a  sormou,  the  more  effective  the  h'sa  fiivoumhle  to 
reverie  which  one  dosirei*  to  cultivate.     Nor»  lie  it  observed,   does 
matter  whether  the  jirophet  be  more  or  less  openly  and  unhlnshij 
didactic.     A  good  many  Imrd  things  have  l»een  siiid  alwut  f»oor 
worth  for  his  delight  in  sermonising ;  and  tlio\igh  I  love  Woi 
with  all  my  heart,  I  certjiiuly  cannot  deny  that  he  is  capable 
coming  ft  portentous  weariness  to   the  flesh.     But,   for  tiiiA  pui 
Wordsworth  in  no  liotter  and  no  woi-se  tlion  Byron  or  Bhclley,  or  K( 
or  Iloassi*au,  or  »ny  <.>f  th*^  dealei-s  in  praifies  of  ^Vrft/rc/tmrrz,  or  men( 
dysjicpsiii.  Mr.  lluskin  has  lately  told  iis  that  in  his  opinion  ninelv-i 
things  out  of  a  hundred  are  not  what  they  should  be,  but  the  verr  o) 
site  of  what  they  should  be.     And  theivfore  he  s>'mpi»:'  '■ 
WordswortUthan  with  tJyixjnandKousseau, and  other  di^t 
sentatives  of  the  same  agi'eeable  creed.  Frotn  the  pre-Ment  point  of  view 
question  is  irrelevant.     I  wish  to  be  for  the  nonce  a  fKH=-f  ■  **  •    •t^^ 
a  philosophei*,  either  with  a  healthy  or  a  disturbed  liver,  d.  i  {i 

oiul  opinion  aboiit  nature  ns  a  whole  or  declaring  wh-  * 
repn'sentinga  satisfrtctory  or  a  thoi-oughly  nacouifoi  i 
demn  neither  opini^m  ;  1  will  not  pii>nouncr  Woiilswort 
to  l»p  simply  tho  glow  th!'(»wn  fmm  hin  romrortahU'  domi-^.tn   t.  .^tJ, 
the  ouUidc  dai'kness;  or  Jiyron«  wrntb  wguinj^t  imuikiud  to  bo 
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f^r  .     "■    '^Fa  *ipoiU  pliild   wiUi  a  liigestion  rmued  by  swcotniwit*.     I 
dv  f.  lo  think  about  it.     Preirtchinp,  gc»odoi'  Viad,  (rtjiu  thoaugolio 

■t  tliAlKilical  [mint  of  view,  cuiiTiingly  UMden  nwny  in  deliaite  ariiKtio 
^■m^  or  JtishtHJ  <jHt«ntjitiotisly  in  oul*'m  Cuca  iu  n  ahowor  of  moi-al  pUU- 
^fPEifl  (Mjiialiy  ^lut  of  |ilnce.  And,  thereforv,  for  tbc  tiuie,  I  would 
I^Odse  for  niy  guide  to  lUe  A]|i^  bouic  j^^ullo  untliusiast  in  I*eak*  and 
Pa$9«M,  who  telifl  rae  in  his  admirably  maiter-of-fiict  spirit,  whtit  be  had 
for  lunch  and  how  many  stops  ho  had  to  cut  in  the  mur  de  la  eSie,  and 
cataloguctr  th^^  uonntmns  which  he  could  sec  as  calmly  iixif  hewere 
ropoitang  n  m.'1uk)Uk-iy  Ic&sou  in  geo<^ni{tby.  I  ettchow  tho  uieditatioos  of 
Obei-junnn,  and  do  not  cato  in  thi-  lojist  whothor  Iin  ^t  int-o  ti  more  or 
Icaa  maudlin  frame  of  ntind  about  tilings  iu  gt*ut*riil  as  cuntomplntcd  from 
ihie  Col  do  Jauau.  I  nhrijik  orou  from  the  admirable  doacripUon^  of 
Alpinn  fiwnery  in  tho  AffMhrn  Paintrrji,  leat  I  should  be  launched  un- 
AW&rea  into  etbiatl  or  o.'flthotical  s|)eculatioa.  "  A  plague  of  bi/th  your 
lioiisw  I  "  I  wish  to  ootu-t  oQtire  absence  of  thought — not  even  to  talk  to 
A  grmooful  gipey  Hcholar,  troubled  with  aspii'ationB  for  mystprious  know- 
ledge ;  but  rather  to  the  genuine  article,  8uch  as  the  oxcoUeut  HamGeld 
Hoore  Carow,  who  took  to  be  a  gipsy  in  earnest,  and  was  content  to  be  a 
thorough  loafer,  not  even  u  J3ob(*mian  iu  oonscioua  revolt  agaiubt  society, 
Imt  almply  outside  of  Uie  whole  social  framework,  and  accepting  hiM 
pQsitJon  with  as  little  rotlection  as  some  wild  animal  in  a  congonial 
eoantry. 

Homo  kiml  pbiloaopber  professes  to  put  my  thoughts  into  correct 
t.Kf.iiir^Iogy  by  aayiug   that  for  such  a  puipO(»e    I   rwiuire  thoroughly 
live''  trentmrnt.     I  munt,  however,    reject  hi«  ftuggestions,  not 
c.  -f*  *'oljjccti\e"  Kud  "  Kubjectivti "  tu-o  vile  phi-anes,  used  foi-  the 

ii>  •>  cov'iT  iudolcnop  and  aml'i^fuity  of  tbuiii^ht,  but  also  IjocautfOt 

if  1  and(5i-ht^in<l  tht*  word  rightly,  it  desaibes  what  I  do  not  deaire.  Tliti 
OtOy  Lhorousbly  objective  worki)  with  which  I  am  aofjuaiuttHl  arc  tltoflo 
of  which  ISriulhUaw'a  Kailway  (.ruide  ia  an  accepted  tyjw.  There  are 
QOauwaitf  I  will  oilmit,  in  which  auch  literalun^  ia  the  l>oiit  help  to  Uio 
iliiA|{inatiun.  When  1  reiul  iu  prosaic  black  and  whit<>  tliat  by  leaving 
Roston  Sc|naro  at  10  A.u.  I  tdudl  reach  Windermemat5.40  km.,  itaoma- 
titnea  heljw  me  to  [>erform  an  imaginary  journey  to  tho  lakea  even  belter 
than  a  study  of  Wordawortb'a  poems.  It  Msenut  to  ;;ivo  a  fixed  point 
itNmd  wliich  t>hl  tauciee  and  memories  can  crvMtalUae;  to  supply  a  naeful 
piamntce  tiiat  <.*raamere  and  Rydal  do  in  hoIxjt  oamoat  bo]oxtg  to  Uie 
world  of  nMlitiev,  ami  are  not  mere  jmiHa  uf  the  decaying  phantasmagoria 
of  u«citory.  And  J  whh  much  pUvuM.*d  the  other  day  to  llnd  u  compti- 
mmtary  reforrnai  in  a  conU-mpomry  cnsayint  to  a  lively  work  called,  I 
believe^  tho  Sh^jJitT*r$  Gui/lr,  which  once  beguiled  a  leiiture  hour  in  a 
lonely  inn,  and  which  simply  rrioords  tho  distinctive  mark«  put  upon  the 
iAMM(t  of  the  difttrict.  Tho  sheep,  aa  it  proved,  was  not  u  mere  poetical 
fiKmiv*  'lyll,  but  u  ri'jj  Uuigiblt*  onimnl,   with  wool  callable  of 

tei&g  f  -'  niddlcd,  and  eating  ivul  gr^A  in  n.<ai  felU  andotnjiMiiUe 
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mountain  diJe*.     In  our  childhood,  when  auy  old  broouutiek  vtl) 
a«  well  Oft  tho  wondrous  horse  of  biii^^ 

On  which  Uie  Tartar  luiig  ditl  title, 

in  tho  days  when  a  cylinder  with  four  pogs  isfts  good  a  atoedoa 
animal  in  tho  Elgin  marbles,  and  when  a  puddle  swarming  with 
or  a  streamlet  hanntcHl  by  water-rata  ih  us  full  of  ronmncc  aa  a  jiin^ 
full  of  tigPTS,  the  barest  catalogno  of  facta  is  the  most  eftcctivo.  A  cJii 
18  deliciou»Iy  oxcited  by  Robinftju  Cruaoe  because  r>e  Foe  i*  ojntcnt 
give  the  naked  scaffolding  of  direct  narmtiver  and  leaves  hii»  resdet 
supply  the  sentiment  and  romance  lit  pleaisure.  Who  does  not  fear, 
returning  to  the  books  which  delij^hted  his  childhood,  that  all  the  fai 
gold  should  have  tumcKl  to  dead  leaves  1  I  rcracuiher  a  aioiy  told 
Home  forgotten  book  of  ti-aveb,  which  haunted  my  dtx^imn,  und  Bt 
titrikes  me  as  terribly  impressive.  I  see  a  traveller  benighted  by  iviiatt 
accident  in  n  uuLlnh  where  a  tiger  has  already  supped  upon  hi'^  eompani 
and  listening  to  mystorious  sounds,  as  of  fiendish  laugbter»  which 
is  afterwards  cruul  enough  to  explain  away  by  some  iiitionuliKin^  tin 
as  to  gnacR.  IIow  or  why  the  traveller  got  into  or  emerged  fmm 
scrape,  I  know  not ;  but  Home  vo^uo  association  of  ferocious  wild  henstji 
and  wood-demons  in  ghastly  and  havinted  solitudes,  has  ever  sinc^ 
excited  in  uie  by  tho  mention  of  a  nullah.  It  is  as  redolent  of  avi 
mystcrifta  a^  the  chasm  in  Kul,la  Khan.  And  it  is  painful  to  wfli 
that  a  uldlah  may  he  a  commonplace  phenomenon  in  real  life;  and  tl 
the  anecdote  might  possibly  affect  me  no  more,  could  I  now  r«Hd  it 
the  first  time,  than  one  of  the  tremendous  adventures  recorded  by 
Kingaton  or  (,'aptaiu  Mayne  Heid. 

As  we  become  leas  Cfipablu  of  sup[>lying  the  magic  far  onnwlves, 
i*eqnire  it  from  oni*  author.     He  must  have  the  art — the  less  coDsti 
the  better — of  placing  us  at  his  own  pouit  of  view^.     He  should,  if  ; 
sible,  l>e  something  of  a  "  hnnnuirist,"  in  the  oM-fa6bioned  j^use  of 
word  ;  not  the  man  who  c'u)/i|>ounds  oddilieH,  but  tlio   man  who 
oddity;  the  win  ve,  not  tho  mast<'r,  of  hi«  own  occontricitiea;  one  al 
liitely  unconscious  that  the  ntningt*  twist  in  his  mental  vision  i* 
shai-ed  by  mankind,  and  C]i|ial)le,  therefore,  of  prcevnting  tho  fant 
dictated  by  his  idiasynei-nsy  n.s  if  they  correK|>onded  to  obvious  and  p 
nJly  recognised  realiti(«;  ami  of  jn-opounding  Konio  ijuaint  and  iitti^ 
pifpostci-ous  thcoi-y,  as  though  itwei'e  a  plain  deduction  frum  undenial^ 
truths.     The  modern  hnmouriHt  \a  tho  old  humourist  p/tu  a  ranK*iot 
neas  of  liLs   own   eccentricity,  and   tho  old  Intmunriflt   is   thn  mitdi 
humourist  utiuua  that  oonsoioUMnoft-^.     The  order  of  his  i 
(as  philosophers  woiihl  have  it)  \te  idenliciil  with  the  or*!' 
be  determined  by  odd  aibitrary  freakn  of  purely  iwrsooal  assodaliOD. 

This  is  the  kind  of  originality  which  wo  specially  demiuv!   ** 
eflicient  guide  to  the  country;  for  the  country  meauH  a  n 
men  have  not  been  ground  into  the  munotony  by  thu  friction  of  our 
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mill.  The  secret  of  bis  chunu  liee  in  the  cleamesB  with  wLicti  be  brings 
faifore  US  some  (jiuint,  old-faahiouod  typ&  of  existeace.  Us  must  know 
4B  little  for  what  [NUiaea  in  the  great  world  of  dtiee  and  parlia- 
the  family  of  Tullivers  and  Dodsons.  His  horixon  should  be 
limited  by  tliO  neoruet  country  town,  and  bis  politicfl  confined  to  the 
disputm  between  the  parson  and  tho  Dissenting  minister.  YIo  ahould 
havo  tborou^'lily  abnoriteii  the  chamcteriatio  prejuilicea  of  the  little  society 
ia  which  he  live.i,  till  he  Ls  unaware  that  it  could  ever  enter  into  any  one's 
head  to  doubt  their  nbtirtlute  Irutli.  He  slioulil  htive  »  share  of  tlie  pecu- 
tiArity  which  is  often  ho  pitthetic  in  children — the  nnhesitating  conviction 
that  Mtne  little  family  arrangement  is  a  put  of  the  eternal  and  immu- 
table BV&tem  of  tilings,  and  be  ta  macb  Huq>rijied  at  discovering  an 
in«rereut  world  outeide  as  the  child  at  the  discovery  that  there  are 
penona  who  do  not  consider  hiii  pajm  to  Vio  omniscient.  That  is  the 
tem|«r  of  mind  which  sbouM  characteribO  your  genuine  ruatic.  Ai 
a  rule,  of  course,  it  condemns  bim  to  mIcuco.  lie  bus  no  more  I'eason 
for  supposing  that  somt^  qoaiut  peculiarity  of  hi«  little  circle  will 
be  interesting  to  the  outside  world  than  a  fro;;  for  imagining  tliat 
A  iwtiiral  philoeopber  would  be  interested  by  the  statement  that  he 
was  onoe  a  tadpole.  Ke  toJces  it  for  granted  that  we  have  all  beeu 
tshdpoles.  In  the  queer,  outlying  corners  of  the  world  where  the 
IhtiMn*  goes  to  lied  and  ia  uursi'd  upon  the  birth  of  a  child  (a  siysteoi 
whicli  has  its  attractive  tiido  to  some  pontons  of  that  pei-suasion),  the 
uh&r  custom  in  so  much  a  matter  of  courat;  thut  n  village  historian 
Did  Dot  think  of  mentioning  it.  The  man  is  only  induced  to  exhibit 
hoiDDur  to  the  world  when,  by  sorae  happy  piece  of  fortune,  he  has 
slArted  a  hobby  tiot  Htiflioieiitly  uppreciateJ  by  liirt  neighliours.  Then  it 
maj  be  that  he  Uvitinrjt  a  prophet,  and  in  bis  anxiety  to  recommend  his 
own  |)t«i  Cmcy,  uneoaHciouMly  ilUmti-atesalso  the  interesting  social  stratum 
in  which  it  »»[»rung  to  lifo.  The  hobby,  indeed,  is  too  oflen  xinattractive. 
When  ft  (*elftftught  philoMOphcr  airs  some  pet  crotchet,  and  proves,  for 
ffcample,  Uiat  tlio  tegitimato  deiioendnntaof  the  lost  tnU\i  arc*  to  lie  found 
aiuongxi  tlio  Ojibboways,  bo  doubtU-ss  tlirows  a  singular  light  upon  the 
!  pfculiivrities  of  bLs  dUtrict.  But  bo  tllustrutes  chielly  the 
trulli  thut  a  hulf-taught  philosopher  may  l.>v  as  dry  and  as 
bnmu  at  the  one  whu  has  been  itmoVe-dricd  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
art  in  the  most  learned  academy  of  Europe. 

llicro  an?  a  fuw  familiar  books  in  which  a  happy  combitutiou  ofdrcum- 
Staxuxashoa  providdl  us  with  a  true  country  idyll,  fre»h  and  racy  from  tho 
woU,  Dot  confiLiou%ly  c«naitiuctcd  by  the  most  nWilful  aitiAtic  liuud.  Two 
oftht-m  have  a  kind  of  acknowUil^rMil  pi'e-cminence  in  tlieir  own  depart- 
DLont,  The  man  i»  not  to  be  enviinl  who  hajt  nut  in  hi>i  Iwyhood  fallen 
InlovB  with  Iisaak  Walton  and  Whito  of  ^*11>onie-  Tlie  Ijoy,  indoml, 
is  hafipily  '  I  a**  to  IJi.*  true  sonrooof  the  chsrra.     Ileporwover 

thfl  Compi^  r  witii  ih>-<  iniprcaaion  that  he  will  gain  somn  hintii  for 

^guilini^,  if  not  the  wily  carp,  who  is  accounted  the  water  Cox,  lU  least 
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the  innocent  roAch,  who  "is  ftocotitiUMl  tlie  wftte^«hcop  for  hU  hi; 
or  foolishness."    Hia  mouth  watere  n^^  ho  it^adfl  the  diirctioDS  for 
verting  the  pike — that  compound  of  mini  aiid  neediM — into  '^  a  dish 
meat  too  good  for  any  hut  anglers  or  very  honeet  men," — 
Uon  vrhich,  if  aathentic.  is  little  less  than  miraculoua.     He  does  not 
what  is  the  secret  of  the  charm  of  the  book  oven  for  thcvse  to 
fialiing  is  an abontination — a  charm  wliich  induced  cren  the  arch 
Dr.  Jolinsc^n,  in  spite  of  liis  famous  definition  of  angling,  to  piximpt 
republiaitiou  of  this  angler's  bible.     It  ia  only  na  hr  grows  older, 
has  plodded  through  other  sporting  Literature,  that  he  can  at  all  e 
why  the  old  gentleman's  gotksip  ifi  ho  fascinating.     Walton,  undo 
ia  everywhere  charming  for  his  pure  Kimplo  Kugli»h.  and  the  un 
tious  vein  of  natural  piety  which  ervcrywhcro  lies  just  beneath 
of  his  writing.     Kow  and  thon,  however,  in  rending  the  Liwst  we 
quite   avoid   a   seose  that  this  excellent  tradesman   hna  jnst   a  touch 
of  the  unctuous  about  liim.      Ho  la  given — it  ia  a  fault  from  wL 
hagiogrnphcrs  can  scarcely  ho  five — to  using  the  rose-colour  a  Httlo 
iVeety.      He  holdH  towards  his  heroes   the  relation   of  a  fientimim' 
churchwarden  to  a  rcvcroil  parish  parson.     We  fancy  that  the  eyw 
the  preacher  wo\ild  turn  instinctively  to  Walton's  seat  when  he  wished 
to  catch  an  admiring  glance  from  an  upturned  face,  and  to  assure 
self  that  he  was  touching  the  "  sacred  fount  of  hympathetic  tears.* 
imagine  Walton  lingering  near  the  porch  to  submit  a  deferential  oom 
ment  as  to  the  *'  florid  and  seraphical "  disoom-se  to  which  he  has 
listening,  and  Hcarcely  raising  his  glance  above  the  cleiical  ahoe~ba 
A  portrait  taken  fi*om  this  point  of  view  is  apt  to  bo  rather  uosatisl 
tory.   Yet,  in  describing  the  "  sweet  humility  "  of  a  George  Herbert  or 
the  saintly  Mi*.  Farrer,  the  tone  is  at  letist  in  keeping,  and  is  consist 
even  with  an  occasional  gleam  of  humour,  as  in   the  account  of 
Hooker,  tending  ahoep  and  rocking  the  cradle  under  stringent  fern 
supremacy.     It  ia  leas  satisfactory  when  we  ask  AV'alton  to  throw  eome 
light  npon  the  curiously  enigmatic  character  of  Donne,  with  it-s  stran, 
element  of  morbid  gloom,  and  masculine  passion,  and  subtle  and  in 
intellect.     Donne  married  the  woman  he  loved  in  spite  of  her 
and  to  the  injury  of  his  own  fortunes.     "His  marriage,"  howe- 
serves  the  biographer,  "was  the  remarkable  error  of  his  life;  aa 
which,  though  he  had  a  wit  able  and  very  apt  to  maintain 
yet  he  was  very  far  from  justifying  it."     From  our  point  of  view, 
only  error  was  in  the  dedie  to  justify  an  action  of  wliich  he  should 
lieen  proud.     We  must  make  allowance  for  the  difference  In  Walton' 
views  of  domestic  authority  j  but  we  feel  that  liis  prejudioe  diaqualili 
him  from  fairly  estimating  a  chai-acter  of  great 
trait  of  Donne  caxmut  be  adetjuately  brought  v^ 
by  the  writer  of  orthodox  and  edifying  tracts. 

In  spite  of  this  little  failing,  this  rather  massive  stibfiervioDce  to 
refcpectabLlitiusj  the  Livc-a  foxTU  a  dvlightfid  book ;  but  wc  get  tlw  gew 
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Wallon  at  full  length  iu  hiu  AwjI^rr,  It  was  first  ptiblisliecl  in  tbirk 
dftji;  when  tlic  hiof^mphcr  might  bo  glad  th&t  biH  pious  heroes  had  bcoo 
taken  from  tlit*  sight  of  the  coming  ovil ;  when  the  scattcrtKl  survivors  of 
his  Ikvourito  whool  of  divines  and  jKwta  worn  tumod  out  of  thoir  wcll- 
beloved  oollo^«  iind  ]iar><inages,  hiding  in  dnrk  comers  or  plotting  with 
(km  mehincJioly  lioiid  of  cjciles  in  France  and  Holland ;  when  Walton, 
instSAd  of  ItAtcninj^  to  the  Bound  and  witty  dificourses  of  Donne, 
would  find  the  pulpit  of  hU  piirish  church  profaned  by  some  fanatical 
ParitAXi,  expoundini;  the  Westminster  Confession  in  place  of  the  Thirty- 
nitie  AritrleA.  Tlie  good  Walton  found  consolation  in  the  almost  reli- 
gloiM  pursuit  of  Ilia  hobby.  He  fortifie*!  himself  with  the  authority  of 
fOCib  Admirable  and  orthodox  anglers  as  Sir  Ilenry  Wotton  and  Dr. 
Howal,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Dr.  Nowel  had,  "  like  an  honest  angler, 
ibut  gfxptl,  plairt,  un}>erplexc4l  Catechism  wlucb  is  printed  with  oar 
d  Hervice-lx)ok  :  "  for  an  angler,  it  seems,  is  most  likely  to  know 
the  road  to  lioaveu  is  not  through  '*  bard  questions.'*  The  Dean 
died  at  the  ago  of  ninety-five,  in  i^rfcct  possessiou  of  hia  fooultiee;  and 
*'  '^ti«  said  that  angling  and  temperance  were  great  causes  of  those  hleni- 
Svidently  Wu]t^)n  had  somehow  taken  for  granted  that  thero  is 
i  harmony  Iwtween  angling  and  tnie  religion,  which  of  courso 
for  him  implien  the  Anglican  religion.  Ho  docs  not  trust  himself  in  the 
eril  times  to  grumble  oprnly,  or  to  indulge  in  more  than  an  occasional 
fiUiqiM  rsferoDoe  to  tht*  dealers  in  liard  questions  and  m(*taphyHi(!&l  dog- 
matism. He  takes  his  rod,  leaves  the  populous  city  behind  him,  and  makes 
a  day's  march  to  the  banks  of  the  quiet  Lea,  where  he  can  meet  a  lik&- 
minded  friend  or  two;  sit  in  the  sanded  pai-luur  uf  the  countr}*  inn,  and 
Uatrn  to  the  milkmaid  Hinging  that  "smooth  song  made  by  Kit  Marlow, 
aow  at  le«»t  fifty  years  ago,"  before  English  fields  ha<l  been  ilrenched 
witii  tho  bliKxI  of  It^iunilhenxbt  and  Cax'iLlicrs  ;  or  lie  under  a  tre*',  watch* 
lag  his  (I'M  till  the  nhower  had  |>a^MOtl,  and  tbcn  culling  to  mind  what 
"  holy  Mr,  Herbert  says  of  such  <hiys  and  llowers  as  these."  Hwoot  day, 
cool,  so  cnlm,  rto  bright  I — but  everyljody  has  Iciu-ut  to  frliaro  Walton's 
iration,  and  tho  «|uotati()n  would  now  be  sw[>ornii(>uK.  It  is  nowhoro 
10  efieetive  as  with  Walton's  illustrationtt.  We  uee<l  not,  indeed,  r»- 
nmnbcr  thn  background  of  storm  to  enjoy  the  quiet  sunshine  and 
■bowors  on  the  aofl  English  landscape,  which  Walton  painted  so 
lovingly.  Tlu^  fitct'  thut  he  wiu  living  in  tho  roidxt  of  a  turmoil,  in 
which  tho  objoctd  of  his  special  iilolatry  had  been  »o  ruthlessly  crushed 
Mtd  iCAtterc<],  may  hrlp  to  explain  the  intense  relish  for  the  jieacrful 
ffiv«^«ide  life.  His  rcxl  wii^  tlie  magic  wnnd  tointerpo«n  a  soft  idyllto 
nfai  between  hta  oyns  and  iiuch  *cones  as  were  visible  ut  timee  from  the 
vinddwv  of  Wnutj^IiMll.  He  Iov»h1  hit  pumdise  the  better  becatiM*  it  waa 
po  from  a  pandmumiiim.  Ttnt  whatever  the  CftOM?  of  Ids  enthu* 
it»  itincL*rity  and  intensity  Lh  the  main  cause  of  his  attractivimfes. 
T  '-  of  Walton's  time  loved  the  ojuntry  as  well  as  he;  and 
u  eomi*  of  the  deUoiti)   lyriusi  which   find   an   appropriate 
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polting  in  hla  pages.     But  we  hflve  to  infer  tliwr  exqui-- 
ijf  CHuntry  Bights  and  &ounil»  from  Bueb  briof  utterance*.  ■  ki 

allusions  in  drnmutio  scenes.     Nolx)dy  can  doubt  that  SfankKpcnre  loved 
tlafTiidilti,  or  ft  bank  of  wild  thyme,  or  violets,  aa  kwnly  a**  Wordgwoi 
When  ho  hn]»pous  to  mention  theiu,  hia  voice  treruhlea  with  fine  ei 
lion.     But  nont*  of  the  |KK?ta  uf  the  time  dart^l  to  moke  a  p»- 
countiy  the  main  theme  of  their  more  pretentious  song.    They 
beoeBsary  to  idealise  and  transninte;  to  substitute  an  indefinite 
for  plain  Kngli5.h  fields,  and   to  pojiulate  it  with  piping  Bwains 
nymphs,  Corydons  and  Amorct^  and  Phylliaew.    Poor  Hodge  or  Cis 
only  «Uow«h1  to  appear  when  they  were  miudfMj  to  indulj^e  in  a  litl 
liroad  comody.     The  coarse  rustie-s  had  to  he  washed  and  combed  he 
they  conld  present   themselves  before  an   arislocratic  anilience; 
plftin  English  hilh  and  river«  to  be  provid«l  with  tut^-lary  jfoda 
godde^iacs,  fitted  for  the  gorgeous  pngountry  of  a  coimtry  inasajue, 
l»e  it  from  me — with  the  fear  of  n'sthetic  critics  before  my  eyes — to 
that  very  beautiful  poems  might  not  be  prwlucwJ  under  these  eondttxc 
It  is  proper,  as  I  am  aware,  to  afbuire  Browne's  Brittinnxn*»  Pfttfomh, 
to  s|>eAk  reverently  of  Fletcher's  Faith/nl  Shtph^rdftiy  and  Ben  Jon 
Smi  Sfiephtrd,   I  only  venture  to  suj^ge^t  here  that  «ncli  work  in  cnvinrt 
the  multitude  ;  thut  it  requires  a  fine  literary  sense,  a  happy  superit 
to  dull  realiHtic  suggestion,  and  a  power  of  accepting  the  convMitioi 
conditions  which  the  ailist  hns  to  accept  for  his  guidnncr,     I'ovib 
may  go  so  far  as  to  hint  without  oOl'uct.'  Ihiit  the  nwMSwity  of  using 
artificial  opjjaratus  wns  not  in  it^^lf  an  advantage.     A  gi-oat  nia.Mter 
harmony,  with  a  mind  overHowing  with  majestic  imagery,  might  achioi 
fiuch  triumphs  as  Comvs  and  Li/cidasj  in  which  even  the  ArcAi1i:'in  pi] 
lA  miido  to  utter  the  true  organ-tones.      We  forgive  any  incongniiti 
artificialities  when  they  are  lost-  in  such  a  blare  of  poetry.     The  ati 
sphere  of  Arcadia  was  not  aa  yet  fiickly  enotigh  to  uaphyxiate  a  MiH 
but  it  was  ceasing  to  be  wholesome ;  and  the  weaker  &ingers  who 
bilRM^  it  suflereil  under  distinct  attacks  of  drowsiness. 

Walton's  go(Kl  sense,  or  his  humility,  or  perhnpa  the  simple  anloufi 
his  devotion  to  his  hobby,  encouraged  him  to  deal  in  realities.     Hb  giil 
the  genuine  sentiment  which  his  contemporaries  would  only  gii^  int 
rtctly,  trausfigurod   and   be<lizene<l  with   due   omamonts  of  classic 
ix>mantic  pnttcm,     Thei-e  is  just  a  faint  touch  of  univality — a  ' 
c.*ptible  flavour  of  the  Eontimental  alKtut  his  personages  ;  but  oi 
to  give  a  permissible  touch  of  pastoral  idealism.     Walton  is  pain1 
dij-ectly  from  the  Ufc*.  The  *' honest  alehouBe,"  whi^ro  ho  finds  •'  a  clean! 
i-ooni,  lavcn<ler  in  the  windown,  and  twenty  Uilhwla  stuck  about 
waP,"  Wftfl  standing  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea,  as  in  quiet  oonntry 
nooks,  here  anil  there^  occasional  representatives  of  thi*  true  angicr's 
are  Btill  to  \te  found,  not  entirely  cormpteti  by  the  modem  tourist, 
good  man  is  far  too  much  in  earno^t  to  Ix^    '    '  ' 

he  ifl  n  gemilQe  siniple-mindwl  enihu?»hi#t,  i 
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^BSoSnonncouMlous  tniiche*.  Tlio  common  objection  ia  n  misimclt»r- 
ftwjtiiu^;.  Evor_v'x>tl)'  tjuol*?^  tbt*  phi*a80  nbout  using  the  frog  *'  iiu  though 
you  \o\Vi\  him;"  nml  it  i?i  the  more  {liquaiit  nn  following  one  of  hw 
tiixkracUfiibiiciiWy  piom*  rouiurkn.  11»o  frog's  moutli,  ho  itlU,  grows  tip 
for  frix  nirmihs,  iukI  lit?  ii\'Hs  for  six  inonthK  wiUiovtt  eHting,  *'  feUBtiuned. 
none  hut  IK'  whoao  tuim**  is  Wondt'ifttl  knows  how."  Ilo  reverently 
iuiaiirr»  tho  care  t^ikcn  of  tho  U-og  hy  Providpncc,  without  tlmwiiig  any 
aons  Inft-rencB  for  htn  uwti  ounducL  thou  if  he  wci^  a  atodorn  phy&iolo- 
i.  It  in  jii>'t  this  nhK)lii1e  unronMMoiisnt^iS  which  uiiikcs  his  love  of 
e  ^(lort  tttlnictivo.  IIo  hiui  never  lookfd  nt  il  fi-orn  the  frogV  point  of 
virw.  Vonr  niojrrn  iin^'Irr  has  to  t»xriiB(?  Itiinsrlf  hy  itomo  Ecientific 
hy|K>thoflifl  nn  to  fo?liD;*  in  thr*  lower  aniiuhLs,  nnd  thereby  betmys  cortain 
qunJnui  of  cuiiMrimoo  which  hiul  not  yet  come  to  light  in  WuUou*ri  day. 
)\v>  ij;  no  mor*^  cruel  ihnn  h  «ch*toU>oy,  **  ere  he  grows  to  pity."  He  is 
btn!ply  ihsehurging  liis  fMnctions  as  a  part  of  nnturr,  like  tht*  pike  or  the 
f rt)s  .  nnd  eonvinced,  at  the  vcny  bottom  of  hi*i  heart,  that  the  angler 
r..f  .r...,  nt*  the  most  eminent  type  of  enjoyment,  nnd  r.houUI  be  the  humble 
lor  of  the  virtue*  of  the  finberti  of  Oiililee.  The  ffpnilest  nnd  mnet 
■  imtiirnlly  into  hU  ^nindwllil^t  hi»worm  is  wriggling 
1  <  I-  the  luckleutt  ti-out.  It  in  |wi?-ticnUrly  plrasnnt  to 
notim  thn  ijnot^ition-s,  which  give  n  coi'tnin  air  t»f  leuming  to  hi*  book. 
^*':  f-c  tliat  the  lovr  uf  ungling  Imd  become  so  ingi*aine«t  in  hiR  mind  n*  to 
;  hiK  reading  ok  well  h&  to  providp  him  with  Rinusomcnt.  We  fancy 
im  |K)ring  on  winter  evenings  over  the  pag*>  »'f  Aldrovandup  and  f  »ei»tDer 
■nd  Fliny  nml  TopbollH  hiHtoriea  of  beipeiitJs  ami  four  Riotetl  iK-iuilK,  auil 
humbly  nccrpiing  tho  teuching  nf  more  leuraed  men,  who  bad  recorded  ao 
ny  btrniige  fai-tn  uiiol«erved  by  the  filmple  angler.  He  produces  m 
ph)  of  bUhofM,  DiibraviuB  and  Thtuwi.aa  eye-witnessee,  to  testify  to  a 
marveltouH  antx^lot^  of  a  frog  jumping  upon  a  pike's  head  and  teurinff 
t  but  ey(»,  aft*'r  "  exprtMsing  malice  or  unger  by  swollen  chcekB  and 
g  «y««.'*  Kven  Walton  cannot  fnrlMwr  a  'pilot  Kmilu  ot  thia  qu&int 
TiJ  Ihit  hu  \*  iTiitly  to  lielievM,  in  all  Mt?riouhnt«>,  that  eela,  **  like 

ro  I  ■  -  of  liecM  and  waMpft/'  nre  brrtl  out  of  di^w,  ami  to  canHrra  it 
liy  the  parullt*l  ciiso  of  young  grwIiuKH  bird  hy  the  hiin  "  fi-om  the  rotti^u 
pUiikii  of  an  <»ld  ^hip  <uid  hatclu»d  up  trtx*'.'*  Srimoo  wn»  not  a  dry 
muv#um  of  hard  foct^,  but  a  quaint  Kton^huuw)  of  scmi-mythical  curt- 
nwitif«  ;  nml  thorHfoitj  exffllf^ntly  fitted  to  fill  upam  hour*,  whnn  ho 
rotild  not  mwlitalively  indulge  in  "  the  eonlumplative  inairh  ii>cit»ation." 
WolUm  found  eomo  queer  texts  for  his  pioujE  mcrlitatiomi,  and  his  puntuit 
:^ttbont  its  drawbarkH.  But  bin  ipmintncos  only  addA  a  xrst  to 
meet  of  hia  book  ;  anti  wo  mv  cnnl«*nt  to  fall  in  with  hl» 
and  to  bi'Iiiivi*  for  thir  uoncv  that  the  luve  of  a  uport  which  «> 
this  fiiuiple,  kiniUy,  rovcn-nt  nature  nuist  bt*,  as  he  takf«  for 
^rantvd,  Um  vrry  crowning  gmci!  of  a  character  moulded  on  tbc  prio- 
f '  '  itind  Chriwtiau  philoKiphy.  Angiitis?  becomes  mionynoo* 
of  oiind  and  Minplirity  uf  character. 
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Hr.  I»well,  in  oDe  of  the  most  charming  eeays  over  written  ftboati 
len,  takes  hu  text  from  White  gf  SelliurDe,  and  admirably  expl 
the  cljarm  of  that  worthy  representative  of  the  Wit'  I'irit, 

ih  goo<l  for  us  now  and  then,"  says  Mr.  Lowell,  "t**  ■  m  m  worj 

like  Mr.  White'H,  whoit;  man  La  tlie  loiLKt  importAnt  of  aniioald ; '*  to 
ono's  «*hole  world  in  a  gnrdciL,  lieyond  the  reach  of  warn  acid  rumours 
wiiTS.     Whito  dooH  not  givo  a  thought  to  the  littie  troubles  which  wc 
distnrbinjf  the  souIh  of  Burko  iuiil  Geor^  IJ  I.     The  **  natural  terra  of  i 
hog'a  life  has  more  iat«re8t  for  him  than  that  of  au  empire ; "  he  tit: 
not  trouble  his  head  about  dtplomniic  complications  whilst  ho  is 
covering  that  tho  odd  tumbling  of  rooks  in  the  air  t&  caused  by  the 
turning  over  to  scrat/^h  themsftlves  with  ono  ct&w.     The  great  events 
his  life  are  his  making  acquaintonee  with  a  stilted  plover,  or  his  Iod^ 
for  it  was  protracted  ovor  ten  yoars — and  finally  triumphant  po&sion  fa 
"on  old  family  tortoise."     Whito  of  Selbome  is  clearly  not  the  u 
p*T8on  of  Oeoi-ge  Herbert's  time ;  nor  the  parsou  of  our  own  d;iy 
poor  atom  whia*led  about  in  the  disti*acting  tsldies  of  two  or  thi^e  c< 
llicting  movements.     He  is  mei-ely  a  good,  kindly,  domestic  guntlemi 
on  fiiendly  terms  with  the  squire  and  the  gamekeejier,  and  ready  fori 
chat  with  the  rude  forefathoi-s  of  the  hamlet.     Hia  horizon,  natural 
unnatural,  is  U)undod  by  the  soft  round  hills  and  tlft  rich  luuigersof 
Ixilovetl  Hrimpshire  countiT.     There  is  somothinij'  KiMjciiiUy  chanicl 
in  his  taste  for  scenery,     Thongh  "  I  have  now  travelled  the  Si 
Downs  xipwards  of  thirty  yeai-s,"  ho  says,  **  I  still  invostipito  that  eh 
of  majestic  mountains  with  fresh  admiration  year  by  ycAr;  "  and  he  (-• 
'*  Mr.  Ray  "  to  witnesri  that  there  is  nothing  finer  in  any  jiart  of  Enn^i 
"  For  my  own  part,"  he  says,  **  I  think  thoi-e  is  somewhat  pecuUi 
sweet  and  amusing   in  the  shapely  tigm*ed  osjiectH  of  chalk   hltU 
preference  to  those  of  stone,  which  are  rugged,  broken,  abrupt, 
sha[>eluiis."     I,  for  my  part,  agree  with  Mr.  White^so  long,  at  least, 
I  am  i-Crtding  his  book.     The  Downs  have  a  singidar  charm  ia 
exquisite  play  of  long,  gracefully  undulating  lines  which  liound 
gentle  edges.     If  not  a  "  majestic  range  of  mountains,"  as  judtred  bv 
Alpine  standard,  there  is  no  want  of  true  sublimity  in 
curves,  espocitilly  w)»eu  harmonised  by  the  lights  ami 
cloud-mnKses  driving  before  a  bix)ad  south-westerly  gale;  and  when 
reach  the  edge  of  a  gi«it  down,  and  suddenly  look  down  into  one 
the  little  hollows  where  a  ViUnge  with  a   grey  church   townr  amlj 
grove   of   noble  elms  ncstlw?  amidst  the  fold  of  the   luUSy  you  (tn 
that  in  such  plac*'^  of  refuge  there  n»ust  still  be  relics  of  tho  qi 
domesticities  enjoyed  by  Gilbert  White.     Here,  one  fluieie«|  It  mil 
good  to  live;  to  dischai-ge,  at  an  easy  iiite,  all  the  '  '     * 

whicli  i^  but  a  hir<;c  family,  and  find  iiutplo  exoit* 
rambles  of  a  tortoise*,  fitrmin^j  intimacios  with  mol 
mice,  and  bnt£,  and  brown  r.uU  ;um!  wui^-liinL' *1m 
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wheeling  round  tKe  old  cJiurrh  tower,  or  httnting  fline  at  tJie  edge  of 

10  vooil  in  the  quiet  Muumor  cveniDg. 

In  raiubluig  thixtugh  the  huxee  mcvt^d  to  the  m*?mory  of  White,  you  may 

Cuncy.  at  least)  meet  nootlier  ligiu^  not  at  first  sight  c|uite  in  harmony 

ith  the  clerical  Mr.  White.    lie  is  a  MalH^ai-t,  broad-chested  m&n  in  the 

?'b  drens,  even  ostentAtioiisly  roj)ra0eutiDg  the  old  British  yeoman 

it  up  on  1x>er  rvnd   bfM*f,  and  with  a  certain  touch  of  pugnacity 

[yc  of  the  retired  prize-iightor.     Ho  tttops  his  borae  to  ohat  with 

laboorar  brvaking  stones  by  the  roadside^  and  iiifonuB  the  gnping  roaiio 

WA|{es  are  made  bad  and  food  dear  by  tlie  dialxjlical  machinations 

the  Tories,  and  the  fnndholdors,  and  the  bfirou^hmnnger^  who  are 

ling  away  nil   the  {atncss  of  the  hind  tc>  nonri>ih   the  portentous 

|wen  "  called  London.     He  leaves  the  man  to  meditate  on  this  sagges- 

ind  jogs  off  to  the  ne-arest  country  town,  where  he  will  meet  the 

at  their  ordinary,  and  deliver  a  niuting  radical  address.     Tha 

•quire  or  the  pardon  who  recognises  William  Cobbett  in   this  sturdy 

iT«Uer,  will  mutter  a  hejirty  objur>jation,  and  wish  that  the  disturber 

rustic  peace  could  make  n  closer  accjuaintance  with  the  neighbooring 

>raepoud.     Portsibly  ini<8l  readem  who  hear  his  name  have  vaguely  set 

Cobbett  as  onn  of  the  demagogues  of  the  anti-reforming  days,  and 

remember  little  more  than    the    fact  that  he  dabbled  in  some  rather 

nonablc   srjuabbles,   and   brought   bock    Tom    Paiiie'a    l»one8   from 

.ouirica.     But  it  is  worth  while  to  read  Cobbett,  and  especi^Uly  the 

Jiiilr^,  not  only  to  enjoy  bia  fine  homespim  English,  but  to  learn 

»w  the  man  a  little  better.     >Vbtttt;ver  the  deserts  or  demerits  of 

>l>bett  as  a  politics!  a^tator,  the  true  man  was  fully  as  much  allied  to 

Y<  ' '     l.iud  and  tJie  lat4u*type  of  conservatism  as  to  the  modem 

]  i  lt>t  Scotcii  "  feeloflophera  '* — as  he  calls  them — Parson 

ins,  the  political  communiats,  tlie  MancboHter  men,  (bo  men  who 

brcBik  up  the  old  social  Nyntem  of  the  country,  at  the  bottom  of 

hoort ;  and,  whatever  might  lie  Kis  superficial  alliance,  he  loved  the 

oouutrv  lifo  wbc^n  EnHlisbmen  were  burly,  indopnndent  yeo- 

«((ual  to  tJireo  I'l-o'j-eiitinj:  Fit^nchmen.     He  remembered  the 

ralioi  of  the  ^yAt«m  in  the  dnyn  of  bis  youth  ;  he  thought  that  it  had 

hc^m  to  dfitny  at  the  time  uf  the  Rcfurmatiotu,  when  gmspiug  htudlords 

Olid  unprincipled  statebmon  had  Ktolen  Church  property  on  preteooe  of 

vsUgi'  '  vi*r  xincey  tlu*  gro\t'th  of  manuiactureH,  and  conuption, 

^'<     ^        'iv^  had  been  un^Kipulating  the  oimntrr  to  swell  thi>  towns^ 

broken  up  the  old,  wholesome,  (Vieiidly,  £ugli*ili  life.     That  in  the 

whicl)  he  is  always  dilating  with  genuine  enthusiasai,  and  the 

tnia  or  false,  givai  a  [tleaaant  davour  to  his  intense  relish  for  true 

itr)'  scenery. 

Uo  looks  at  things,  it  is  tme,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  ikrmar,  not 

Uuidaoape-}ttinter  or  a  lover  of  the  pictoreBqaa,     He  Fsvsa  agaiiwl 

'Mcnrasd  hill  **  Ifindhentl ;  he  swears  that  he  will  not  go  oTsr  it ; 

OS  rtry  amoangly  how,  in  spite  of  himself,  ha  foond  himself 
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i>n  the  vei7  "  tip  top"  of  it,  in  n  pelting  rain,  owinij  ti>  an  incompfiwwl 
guide.  But  be  love«  the  woocUanda  nnd  the  do\\-ii.H,  and  burBta  into  , 
vivid  enthufiiasxn  at  fin©  points  of  view.  He  is  flpeciallr  ecstatic  inl 
White'H  counti^.  *'  Ou  w©  trotted,"  he  say»,  *'  up  this  junjtty  green  Uno^^ 
anJ,  inilwd,  we  Imd  Vieen  coming  gontly  and  gT*dua)ly  up-hill  for  a  good 
while.  The  lane  was  between  high  Ionics,  aud  pretty  high  stuff  growing 
on  the  banks,  so  that  we  could  see  no  distinct  from  «a.  and  cmihl  reoeire 
Dot  the  smalleet  hint  of  what  was  so  near  at  baud.  The  Une  had  a  little  j 
turn  towards  tlie  end,  so  that  we  <rame,  all  in  a  moment,  at  the  very  edg«J 
of  the  hunger ;  and  never  in  my  Ufe  wtw  I  bo  surpri^d  and  delighted  !  1 1 
pulled  up  my  horso,  and  t«t  and  looked.  It  waa  like  lookinjj  from  the  } 
tof)  of  a  castle  duwn  into  the  sea,  except  that  the  \*aney  was  hind  andj 
not  water.  I  looked  at  my  servant  to  see  what  effect  tbta  unexpected 
sight  had  upon  idm.  Hia  surpi-Lso  was  as  gi'cat  as  mine,  Ihongh  he  hodi 
-bwn  hrod  iimonjufst  the  Nortli  HampBhire  hills.  Those  who  have  so  ' 
Ktit^nuously  dwelt  on  tho  dirt  and  dangers  of  thin  road  liave  said  not  a 
word  about  tlie  beauties,  the  nmtchle«s  beauties,  uf  Uie  M«nery.'*  And  , 
Cobliett  goe_s  on  to  describe  Uip  charms  of  the  \'iew  over  Splbome,  andl 
to  fiuicy  what  it  will  be  "  when  ti*eeB,  and  luingei-s,  and  hedges  are  in\ 
leaf,  the  com  waving,  the  meudows  bright,  and  the  hops  upon  the  polcs^*J 
in  language  which  i»  not  af\er  the  modem  style  of  woixl-paiuting,  bafl 
excites  a  contagious  onthusiuam  by  its  freshnesH  nnd  sinceritr.  He  ijl 
equally  enthusiastic  soou  afterwards  at  tl»c  sight  of  Avington  Park  and! 
■lb  lake  awnrming  with  wild  fowl ;  and  complains  of  llie  fully  of  modern^ 
rapid  travelling.  "  In  any  sort  of  cairiage  you  ctinuot  get  into  the  r*ftL 
country  pUwrt,  To  travel  in  stage-coaches  ia  to  be  harried  along  hn 
force  in  a  box  with  an  air-hole  in  it,  ami  constantly  exposed  tit  brokea 
liml»tf,  the  danger  being  much  greater  than  that  of  shiplxiard,  and  tha 
isoise  much  more  disagreeable,  while  the  company  \h  frequently  not  J 
great  deal  more  to  one's  liking."  What  would  Cobbelt  have  said  to  m 
railway  1  And  what  has  become  of  the  old  fArmhouM>  on  the  banks  <m 
the  Mole,  once  the  liome  of**  plain  manners  and  pkatiful  living,"  witd 
"  oak  clothcs-cheslfi.  ouk  bcdsteails,  oak  chests  of  drawers,  and  oak  tabl^ 
to  eat  on,  long,  strong,  and  w(*ll  supplied  with  joint  stoolst"  Now,  bJ 
sighs,  there  is  a  *^ parlour f  aj-e,  and  a  carpft  and  Ml-pull,  tool  nod  ^ 
mahogany  table,  and  the  tine  chairs,  and  the  fine  glast,  and  all  a^  \jtkxfm 
fftce<i  upstart  as  any  Bt.c>ck -jobber  in  the  kingdom  can  lwHJtti>ff*'  PnJ 
bably  the  farmhouse  Iuik  followed  the  furniture,  and,  meanwhile,  whaH 
baa  become  of  the  fine  old  British  hospitality  when  the  farmer  and  hifl 
lads  and  lasses  dined  at  one  table,  and  a  solid  Er.''  •  n  did  col 
squeeose  money  out  of  hia  men's  wages  to  fiurroiind  bin  trumpuni 

finery  1 

To  say  the  truth,  Cobbett's  fijio  flow  of  invective  is  a  little  tooj 
exuberant,  and  overhbys  too  deeply  the  picturosque  toucliea  of  waxtxm 
and  the  occiisional  bits  of  autobiography  which   recall   I.'  1 

pvrience  of  tlie  old  country  life.     It  would  ho  idle  to  iji  ,A 
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viiion  of  the  olJ  En^Uslk  countnr  Uiul  any  founJution  in  fuot.     Our 

In  and  fieldB  luay  bo  na  lovely  ft*  CTer ;  ami  t-hew  i«  nti]l  aiuple  room 

for  tho  lovers  nf  "  niittim"  in  So«trh  mnors  anil  IocHh,  or  ovon  tttaong»t 

thr  Enj<li»Ii  fcIU,  or  amoi»j;  the  Htonnhwitcn  clilfs  of  Devon  and  (^oro- 

w»ll.     liut  nature,  ns  1  linvti  Kiitd,  i.-*  not  iIip  cunntry.     NVe  arc  not  in 

March  of  ttie  «OE>ccry  which  AppGar«  now  a«  it  a)i|>«ii^red  in  the  remote 

dsyg  when  painted  hivh^ps  lnannft(*d    to  raitte  a  ^anttt*  h1»ck  ti|»oo  it« 

•iipportii  for  Ihf*  auiusouionl  of  futuro  antiquarians.   Wo  wont  llie  country 

which  Ik^hit*  the  iuipro.Nh  of  some  uhanicteristio  social  growth  ;  which  has 

Ivnen  uiuuliied  by  it^  inliahitunt:)  na  the  inhabitantM  by  it.  till  one  in  oa 

much  adaplod  to  the  other  tui  the  hchi^n  to  the  rock  on  which  it  grows. 

How  bloUc  and  uomfotilcHK  a  it^illy  natural  country  umy  1»o  in  apparent 

to  tlip  nwrlem  of  Thorcan.      Hr  had  all    the  will   to  bccomo  a  pu't  of 

natnrc,  and  to  sholco  hituhclf  fret*  fmrn  the  varioUH  tt-auiuit>1»  ofcivilittvd 

liltk,  Aod  ho  tiad  no  small  Mhai-r  of  th(*  noccsKary  quiililiraiions  ;  but  ono 

auuMit  reml  biH  actxtunt  of  hLs  life  liy  Waldon  pond  without  a  Hhivering 

MMA  of  dis«'onifort.      tl<*  is  not  really  urclimatiKed  ;  ko  far  from  being  a 

truQ  cltild  t>f  nutiirt',  hr  ih  a  man  of  tlieoricH^  a  piTtdiu-t  of  the  M>cta1  btate 

ftjpun«t  which  ho  trim  to  levolL    Ho  does  not  ho  much  rrliah  the  vilder- 

u«  to  go  out  Into  the  wildf  rnesd)  in  order  to  rebuke  his  contem|>omiies. 

IlMre  IH  something  harsh  alout  him  and  hiA  KurroundingH,and  he  a^ords 

nnronr*'iou'»  proof  thut  aometliing  nioi^  ih  necCKsary  for  the  civiliaed 

n  who  would  U-ci^tmo  a  true  man  of  the  woodH  than  wmply  (o  ulnp 

his  clothes.     He  has  got  tolerably  fnw  front  tailora  ;  but  he  hIaU  livrfr 

tbrt  intellectual  atmosphere  of  t.*am>n'idge  dolmiiu^-roomH. 

To  find  a  life  really  in  harmony  with  u  nislin  environment,  we  moflt 

go  to  mw  Kcttlomeut8  whert^  man  ia  ntill  tight ing  with  the  outride 

Id,  hut  to  Mime  region  where  a  reconciliation  Iihk  Iwen  worked  out  by 

pcrienoe  of  centurioN.     And  amiiUt  all   the  i>'iitUwhn»«  of  mudtsm 

s  wo  may  ^i.ill   find  a  few  regiouH  whertj  the  old  genius  haa  not 

quite exorcibed.    Ilemand  tliere,  in  country'  lunea,  anil  outhee*!^  of 

QDtndeasd  oomroomc,  we  may  btill  meet  the  gipsy — the  ty|>e  of  a  race 

•dapled  to  live  in  the  intpniticca  of  civiltMtiou,  having  something  of  tho 

Indatfiiahlc  grace  of  all   wild  animals,  and  yet  free  from  the  obsolute 

SftVai^ry  of  the  genuine  wiMemrM,     To  mention  gif«ip«  is  to  think  of 

Mr.   Borrow  ;    and   I  alwuyH   wonder  that  tin*  mitlior  of  the  JhU^  in 

^^nM4n  and   Aae«7)^ro  ia  not  mon*  popular.     <*4irUinly,  I  have  fonnil  nn 

^^KoB  delightful  guide   to   the   charming  nookn   and   rornrrN   of  rural 

^^^PpUid.     1  would  give  a  good  deal  to  idimtify  that  remarkaldi*  dinglo 

fa  which  he  met  so  lingular  n  oolloction  of  clmructem,     J)och  it  reaUy 

ttist,  I  wonder^  anywhere  on  tlu-«  islnnd  I  or  did  it  ever  cxt*t  1  xinJ,  if  so. 

haa  it  bcoomo  a  railway-filation^  and  what  htks  booomu  of  Itiopid  Benmu 

and  "  Bhuing  iViAville.  the  flaming  Tinm.^uiV     His  voiy  narnu  is  aa 

good  aa  a  poctu,  and  the  battle  in  which  Mr.  Itunt)w  flooml  tho  Tiiiinaa 

bj  that  happy  left-hainliNl  btuw  ia,  to  my  mind,  more  delightful  than  tlia 

t  jn  7V.ni   /?r<  r.'i  iir  tint  Iti  M  hlch  Dobbln  Mctod  u  th*  duuDpioii  of 
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Oaborno.     Mr.  Borrow  is  a  *' Lumoari^t  *'  of  tho  first  t?«ter.    Htlb*^ 
in  a  worM  of  hiA  own — a  queer  worM  with  livws  poculi&rtoitedCMi- J 
yet  ono  whidi  has  all  maimer  of  odd  and  unexpocterl  points  of  eotfMU 
with  the  proBftic  world  of  daily  oxperiencfl.     Mr,  Borrow's  Bohei&bnsra 
is  no  revolt  against  ihe  oetaltli&hed  order.     Ho  iloeB  not  inTolce  utail^ 
or  fly  to  tho  hedges  because  society  is  onmipt  oi*  the  world  unsalisfying, 
or  because  he  baa  some  kind  of  now  patont  theory  of  lif«i  to  work  noL 
He  c&roB  nothing  for  such  fancies.     On  tho  contrary,  he  is  a  Btamd 
oonfiervativc,  full  of  good  old-faahtoncil  prejutlioes.      He  aeems  I^^H 
Cftso  of  the  sti*ange  ro-api)carance  of  an  ancestral   instiuct  undt3*l^^H 
circuinstancoH.      Home   of  Uis  fon^fathers   muat    bftve    been   giptt^^l 
touperamont  if  not  by  race;  and  the  impulses  due  to  that  strazn  nS" 
got  themsolvea  blended  with  the  characteristics  of  the  avera^  Eii^lwb 
man.      The   reaidt  is  a  sti-ange  and  yet,  in  a   way,    harmonioua  iol 
original  t)*pe,  which  made  the  ItihU  in  Spain  a  puzzle  to  the  ftvoifi 
reader.     Tho  name  suggested  a  work  of  the  edifying  claaa.    Here  vb 
a  good  respectable  emissary  of  the   Bible  Society  going  to  convert  &ar 
papists  by  a  distribution  of  the  Scriptui-es.      3Ie  Las  rotumed  to  wiid 
a  long  tract  setting  fortli  the  dilKculties  of  bis  enterprise,  and  the  riiff> 
ncckedness  of  the  Spanish  people.     The  luckless  re«der  who   look  n 
ttte  book  on  that  understanding  was  deatined  to  a  strange  dianpoiBt* 
ment.    True,  Mr.  Borrow  appeai-od  to  take  bis  entei'pme  quit<*  ^wiomh, 
indulges  in  the  pix)j)er  i*eIioctiou.s,  and  gets  into  the  rcgulatimi  ^lifcIhT 
involving  an  appeal  to  the  British  minister.     But  it  soon  .*\ppif«n  Uitf 
luu  Protestant  zoal  is  somehow  mixed  up  with    a  pAssion  for  stnofft 
wanderings  in  the  queerest  of  company.    To  him  Spain  is  not  the  lauil  of 
BtjLuntb  Catholicism,  or  of  Cervantes,  or  of  Velasquez,  and  still  Ifta  » 
country  of  histonc  or  political  interest.     Its  attraction  is  in  tli«  pictu- 
resque outcasts  who  find  ample  roamiug-gi-ound   in  it^  wilder  RcioA 
He  r^ards  them,  it  is   true,  as  occasional    sal^ects   for  a  little  pid- 
aelytism.     Ho  tells  us  how  he  once    deliverwl    a    moving   adilroB  t« 
the  gipsies  in  tbt'ir  own  langimge  to  hiii  most  promising  eongreeaticD. 
When  he  hiul  iinLshed,  he  looked  up  and  found  hini*«lf  the  centi^ofaD 
eyes,  oach  pair  contorted  by  a  hideous  squint,  riralling  each  other  id 
frightftdmvss  ;  and  the  iwi-formtince,  which  he  soems  to  have  thCTrwgMy 
approciat^.'d,   proUy   well  expreased   the  gipsy  viow   of   his   minOBaiy 
enterj>rist!.     But  they  ilelighted  to  welcome  biui    in   liis  other  chand* 
a.s  ono  of  thcmselTeB,  and  yet  as  dropping  amongst  them  from  the  botftib 
world  outfiide.     And,  certainly,  no  ono  not  thoroughly  at  home  wiA 
gipsy  ways,  gipsy  modes  of  thought,  to  whom  it  comes  quite  natonily 
to  put  up  in  iL  den  of  cutthroats,  or  to  enter  the  field  of  his  micodonu; 
enterprise  in  company  with  a  professional  brigand  travelling  on  boaaM^ 
covdd    have  given  us  so   singular   a   glimpse  of   the   most  pictaifa]W 
elements  of  a  strange  coimfcry.     Your  refq)ectAble  compiler  of  handboob 
might  travel  for  j'ears  in  the  same  districts  all  unconscious  that  pafBBg 
vagabonds  were  m  fertile  in  romance.     The  freemasoxiLry'  which 
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l^iug  ouUitl"  tlio  jMtlf'  of  ryspcctabil i tv  enaMes  .'\lr. 

iUi  iidveutures  full  of  mjr-st«rinus  fiwcinntion.     Hp 

ight  aud  liiB  horse  Huddenly  ittojis  anil  tremblt?^, 

m  ami  rustling  brAnrhcn,  and  H)mr  hmrjr 

icrou)  the  road  by  pandiif;   but  inviRiblt) 

owy  piLss,  aiitl   is  mot  by  a  man  with  a  faco 

o  iiuplorcs  hiin  not  to  go  furnniriU  into  Ihv 

>t>prs ;  and  Mr.  Borrow  is  too  stcopy  and  inditTctrent 

r  in  BiLfoty  without  meeting  the  knifo  which   lie  hulf 

x-;  not  MO  written,"  he  Bays,  with  tlio  j^'enuine  fatalism 

■  luth  liubomiHii.     He  ci*o«*03  a  wild  mcKtr  inth  a  Imlf- 

i.w  .tuddonly  denert«  him  at  a  little  Uvorn,     AfU*r  a  m  ild 

pony,  apporently  half-witted  also,  he  at  last  pojoins  tho  guide 

n  fountain.     This  gentleman  condetiWDdb  to  explain  that  he  in 

habit  of  bolting  after  a  couple  of  gla&M«,  luid  novcr  htojvt  till  he 

to  ranuing  water.     The  congenial  pair  lo^e  Ihi'msclves  at  night- 

Uie  guide  obsei-veR  that  if  tlicy  ahooJd  meet  tho  KHtadon,  whicli 

te  of  the  dead  nding  with  candlen  in  their  baniU — a  phenomenon 

ilv  rarn  in  thi.s  region — he  shall  "  nin  and  run  till  hp  drowns  him- 

the  sea,  somewhere  near  Muros."     The  Estadtia  do  not  ap|wur, 

-.  Borrow  and  his  guide  come  near  biding  hangeii  as  Don  Cai'loa 

■     . ,  escaping  only  by  tlie  help  of  a  sailor  who  knows  tho 

knife  ami  fork,  ami  can  therefore  teatifv  to  Mr.  Ihu-row'a 

ty;   and  i^  tmally  lilioratetl  by  an  utticial  who   ia  u  dovoUsl 

tof  Jerpmy  Bcntham.    Tho  queer  stumbling  upon  a  name  roilolent 

-day  Britisb  life,  throws  the  s;nrrounding  o*ldity  into  quaint 

t  Mr,  iJorrow  encountet-9  mori'  mysterious  characti'rs.     'ITiuro 

droutt   Ab{iH)eneIt,   whom  In*   m"*'l«  riding    hy  night,  and 

whom    he  soon  becomes  liaud  and  glove.     Abarbcnelt  i&  u  huge 

in  a  broad-brimme^l  bat,  who  itbin.*^  at  him  in  the  moonlight  witli 

calm  eyen,  ami  fftill  itsvisiUi  him  in  drwim.H.     H»i  Ima  two  wivw  and 

tn^wure  of  old  coinn,  and  whnn  tho  gi»tes  of  hiM  hou'*o  ai-o 

and  the  big  dog*  loc»ftO  in  the  court,  ht*  dim^  otV  ancient  plato 

before  I  lie  discovery  of  America.     1*hoi-o  are  many  of  hia  race 

iffiBt  the  prie^Uiood,  and  even  on  Archbisht^p,  who  dtM  iu  grcttt 

WR  for  fnnrtity,  had  como  by  night  to  kir^  hin  father'ct  hand.     Nor 

y   rrudei-   firir*^    the  singular    hiatory   of    IVncdict    M«j1,    the 

g   SwiMi,   who  tumii   up   now  and   then  in  thn  coantc  uf  Ui» 

for  the  hidden  troa^un^  at  ComposteUa.    Men  who  live  in  cttraiigc* 

T  I  (ulvauti^ie  of  ti 

te    I.  !Uld    tllCMO    81  n. 

they  vouiP  and  go,  balf-revt*aling  tit 
P,,„i.:.  .  ...^  outaide  myetory  ;  as  th*  .. . 

ir  .'lona  of  alufolute  commonpUce.  tind  thcai  diroe  down 

auHacu  into  the  I  • '  <-ial  hibyrinth. 

Umtv  may  b«  I'  hutck.     In  the  trim, 


IS  or  following  out 

ili»3  mon<  atlractivu 

tor  a  momrnt,  and 

>i  himself  Homatimtin 
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Oshomp.  ^Ir.  Borrow  is  a  **  humourist.  **  of  ihp>  first  water.  He  Uvfl 
in  a  world  of  hm  own — a  queer  world  with  Iawh  jif^culkr  to  tci»lf,  &!■ 
yet  one  wbicli  has  aU  manner  of  o<lfl  mi<l  nnexpcctotl  points  of  coqIbA 
with  the  prosaic  world  of  dftily  exporieueo.  Mr.  Borrow'^  BohttzuAniflr 
is  no  revolt  against  the  estii^iUshed  order,  lie  doec;  not  inTQke  natnra 
or  tly  to  Uic  liodgGs  because  soci(?ty  im  corrupt  or  tI»o  world  ua-^t^fl^H 
or  beci&UMe  he  ha^i  some  kind  of  now  pntont  thonry  of  lift.*  to  woE^^| 
He  c&ros  nothing  for  such  fancieii.  On  the  coutr&ry,  he  is  a  stauufl 
conservative,  full  of  goorl  oM-fiishionod  prcjudiocs.  He  seems  to  h^l 
vanQ  of  the  stiuiip^  re-»ppoaniiiCu  of  an  uiieestrul  instinct  und*!r  ulterM 
circunistAnoea.      Some   of  his  forrfnt,hoi*s   muht   have   hevu  i 

temperament  if  not  by  race;  and  the  impulses  due  to  Uuit  hi:  .:  -•■ 
got  themselves  blended  with  the  characteristics  of  the  average  Tiit|^1iiM 
xuan.  The  result  is  a  strange  and  yet,  in  a  way,  harmonioua  afll 
original  t)*pe,  which  made  the  Itihlf  in  ,s'pain  a  puzzle  to  ihe  avera^ 
reader.  The  name  suggested  u  work  uC  the  edih^g  chuss.  Here  vu 
a  good  rospectable  enuHsary  of  the  Bible  Hodet)-  going  tc*  ooDV«rt  foia 
{Nipists  by  a  distribution  of  the  SoriptureH.  He  lias  returned  to  ht9 
a  long  tract  sotting  foHh  the  difhciiltica  of  hi;^  cnterprLs4\  and  the  stifl 
ucckcdnnss  f»f  the  SpiiMiHh  ficoplc.  The  luckless  r«i<ler  who  took  J 
the  lxK>k  on  tliat  understanding  was  dej;tine<^I  to  a  strange  diisappotJ 
ment.  True,  Mr.  Boirow  api)eareil  t<)  take  his  enterprise f^uite  seiiousM 
indulges  in  the  proper  ix^iloctions,  and  gets  into  the  regulalitm  difflrtilB 
involving  an  appeal  to  the  British  minister.  But  it  eoon  appears  thd 
bi8  Protestant  zeal  is  somehow  mijced  up  with  a  pa£8ion  for  stfana 
wanderings  in  the  queerest  of  company.  To  him  Spain  is  not  fiie  UuhI  I 
staunch  Catholicism,  or  of  Cervantee,  or  of  VeLisquez,  auil  Etill  Ims  I 
country  of  liistoric  or  political  interest.  Its  atlratTlion  in  in  tlie  piet^ 
resque  outcaste  who  find  am]>le  roaming-ground  in  iu  wilder  regioitL 
He  regards  them,  it  i»  true,  as  occasional  subjects  for  a  litUe  pn- 
sel^'tiKm.  He  tells  us  bow  he  once  delivered  a  mo\'iug  address  t9 
the  gipsies  in  their  own  language  to  his  most  proniLMn  ^s4feH 

^Vhen  he  hiul  finitshed.  he  looked  up  and  found  himself  '>•  <;  ^^M 

cyoR,  each  pair  contortcil  by  a  Iddcous  Bf|iiini,  rivalling  eat'Ji  other  ■ 
frightfulnesH  ;  and  the  jieiformanco,  which  he  sooms  to  have  •*.... ,,...s,B 
appreciated,    pi-otty   well  cjxpresMod   the  gipsy  view  of  hta  ri 

enterprise.     But  they  delightcfl  to  welcijrne  hiui   in  his  4ifl 

n.H  one  of  themselves,  and  yet  as  dropping  amongst  thorn  i:  Iv^l 

world  outside.  And,  coi-tainly.  no  one  not  thoroughly  at  borne  w9 
giptfy  ways,  gipsy  modes  of  thought,  to  wliom  it  como«  quita  mtunil 
to  put  up  in  a  den  of  cutthroats,  or  to  enter  tho  tield  of  his  niaaioiHfl 
enterprwp  in  company  with  a  prof€«aional  brigimd  travelling  ou  bvunnfB^ 
oould  have  given  as  no  singular  a  glimpse  of  the  most  plcturcaqv 
elements  of  a  stran^  country.  Your  respccttvble  oompilsr  of  handboa| 
might  travel  for  years  in  the  same  districttt  all  uxusoorIuu 
vagabonds  were  so  fertile  in  romance.    The  trowia&mx: 
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Wj/jMfi  the  cla«it  1>ii]g  oTiUido  the  jvOo  ot  ^uiMcfi  Mr. 

HBn  to  fivU  iu  with  lulvoaturoi  full  vt  up,  iiintion.     He 

pMKflS  ihrougli  forestH  at  night  and  his  horae  auJUenly  Ktojjs  ami  trembloa, 
whilfl1>  hn  hears  heavy  footrtcps  ami  rustling  branchrs,  Mid  some  heavy 
bodjr  in  iippajrutly  thug;^*)!  aci'Uhfi  the  ronil  by  [Hintin/;  hui.  invtRiblo 
bearers*  H»  miters  u  ^ltuvlowy  ]uis5;,  an^t  is  uir«t  by  a  irian  with  tv  fiice 
Btrmming  with  hkK)d,  who  implores  him  not  to  go  fiir\iiu-i1s  into  Hw 
banda  of  a  Uvod  of  robbere ;  anil  Mr.  Borrow  is  tf>o  sleepy  aod  indilTeirent 
to  stop,  and  joga  on  in  siifoly  without  uieuLing  iho  knifn  which  hn  half 
earpectcd.  "  Ft  was  not  so  writtt-n,"  Ito  sjlvm,  with  the  t^'umiie  fatitlisDi 
of  your  han<I-tt>- mouth  nuhemiau.  J{o  cro^iwejt  a  wild  moor  with  a  balf- 
vitted  guido,  who  Middrnly  dworta  him  nt  a  little  tavorn.  After  a  wild 
pdl(^  on  a  pony,  apparently  lialf-wittcnl  also,  ho  at  last  rcjoiiiB  tlio  guide 
rvtiDg  by  u  fountain.  ThU  geutletnan  condescendA  to  explain  that  he  is 
in  Um)  habit  of  ItoUiog  after  a  couple  i>f  glafttes,  nad  nover  htopH  till  bo 
coBWH  to  runuiug  water.  Tbo  congpnial  pair  loc^e  thcm»eh*w  at  iiigbt- 
fdl,  ami  tbo  gnido  observes  that  if  tlioy  should  mwt  the  I*>tAd<^a,  which 
mnpirit^  of  thf  dead  riding  with  candles  iu  their  han<b— a  phcmomcuon 
hA|»|»tly  rare  in  this  i*ogion — be  shall  **  nin  and  nm  till  bo  drowns  blni- 
Mif  iu  Uu^  ee&,  Momcwb'-n*  near  Mutoh."  The  Kstad^i  do  not  appouTt 
tmt  Mr.  Borrow  and  his  guide  coxun  near  being  hanged  as  Don  Carloa 
and  a  n^^pbcw,  4>smping  only  by  tho  holp  of  a  (uulor  who  known  tho 
Knglinb  wonL*  knife  .'uid  fork,  and  ft\n  tboreforo  (tsUfy  U)  Mr.  Hant)w*s 
UAtionslity ;  and  i*  tiniilly  Hberat<?d  by  an  fillicial  who  in  a  devoted 
■tndontof  Jervtny  Hcnthnni.  The  quc^r  stumbling  upon  a  naiuo  reiloleiit 
of  crery-day  British  lifo,  throws  the  surrounding  o*ldity  into  quaint 
nlic£»  Uut  Mr.  Borrow  encounters  more  niysteritiuH  chumct-im^  *l*hcrr 
is  the  WDudruuK  AUir1>oncltf  wliom  hu  m^^otA  ridin;;  by  ui^ht,  and 
with  whom  be  soon  bccoutas  band  and  glove.  Abarbenelt  is  a  liuga 
tn  a  broatl-brimmeil  hat,  who  Htanv  nt  him  iu  tiie  moonlight  with 
calm  pyfl,  rind  .<«tiU  reAnKils  biw  in  dreams.  Hr  ha^t  two  wivos  and 
A  hiddrn  tn-naure  of  old  coins,  and  when  tho  gfitet*  of  hLi  houw  are 
locked,  and  Ihe  Ing  dogs  loofie  in  tiie  court,  bo  dineji  off  an(dcnt  plato 
SmIo  before  the  discovery  of  America.  Thore  aro  many  of  bin  mro 
t}j.  •'  o^id,  and  oven  an  Archbishop,  who  dir*d  in  graiat 

for  Ii4d  CKtino  by  night  t^>  kin.-v  hiji  fathers  hand.     Nor 

can  any  ri^:ider  forget  tho  singular  history  of  Ik-nodict  SIol,  th* 
vaaitoring  Swuis,  who  tunis  up  now  and  then  in  tho  cuunn  of  his 
ooarch  for  tbo  billion  troatjarv  at  Oompostolltv  Mod  who  live  in  Ktrango 
oompai'  '  ige  of  not  tmVu  i<»ni»,  or  following  out 

<leti0at'  iM-ne  fsinguL^r   ii  •    the  mon*  attraetivs 

barmuae  tbvy  (xjuie  acwi  go,  biUf-reveuliug  Uu*mseivn«  for  a  inon>ent«  and 
ihon  TMUshiug  Into  outside  mystery ;  as  the  narrator  bimntilf  numeiirov 
linmnr  into  the  rvgious  of  absolute  communplaco,  und  then  diroe  down 
helow  the  suriaoe  into  the  rent*  '  f'  th**  Nocial  labyrinth. 

In  HfMun  tbero  may  be  roou:  1  odventum.     In  the  trim. 
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orderly,  Kaglifib  couuity  we  might  fAncy  tbcy  hat!  ^one  out  wI^^H 
fairio8.     Aiul  yet  Mr.  Borrov  xuectRn  decayed  pedliir  in  Spaiu  who  mIH 
to  echo  his  owu  cieiitiments ;  and  telln  him  that  even  the  luo&t  prottpmons 
of  hia  tribe  who  have  mftde  their  fortunes  in  Amorira,  return  in  their 
drmms  to  the  green  English  lanes  and   f.iruiyardH,     "  Thertt  Ihey  are 
with  their  ?)OxeH  on  the  ground   dispUying  their  goods  to  the  boncet 
rii»tic«  and  their  damtvt  and  their  daughters,  nnd  selling  away  and  ch(ifli 
ing  and  laughing  just  as  of  old.     And  there  they  are  ag»in  at  nigh 
in  the  hedge  alehouse*;,  eating  their  toiL^^trd  cheese  and  their  brrad, 
drinking  the  Suffolk  ale,  and  libtejiing  to  the  roaring  song  and  merr^'j 
of  the  laliourers."     It  is  the  old  picttiresque  country  life  which 
Mr,  Borrow,  and  he  was  fortxinaU*  enough  to  plunge  into  the  hpjirt  of  it 
liefore  it  hud  t>wn  frightened  away  by  the  rmlwHyn,     Afrp^nvTo  iaa 
Htrungo  mtMlley,  which  is  nevertheless  chanuin^  by  rc-aiion  <T  the  ndi 
idiotiyncmRy  which  (its  the  author  to  int<^rpret  this  fiuit  vaiiiahing  pb 
of  life.     It  conliiinK  queer  controversia]   irrelevance — convers«tion8 
Btoriee  which  may  or  way  not  be  more  or  Ic&s  founded  on  fact,  tendi 
to  illustnite  the  |K»rniciouH  pi-o(>agandi^m  of  PopeiT,  the  evil  done  by  8; 
Walter  iScott's  novels,  rtnd  the  melancholy  itvailt^  of  thedocline  of  ptigilL* 
And  then  we  have  satire  of  a  simple  kind  upon  literary  craflMuen,  andej 
ciirsiona  into  philology  which  show  atlea&tan  amnriing  diinh  of  inn 
vanity.     But  the  oildity  of  these  quaint  utterances  of  a  bumouTisl  wb 
BeokM  to  find  the  mast  cnngenia!  menljil  food  in  the  Bible,  the  Nevga^i 
Calendar,  and  in  old  Welsh  literature,  is  in  thorough  keeping  with 
aituation.     Ho  is  the  genuine  tramp  whoso  cjcperience  is  nutmnlly  madi 
up  of  mLscellaneous  waifs  and  straj^ ;  who  drifts  into  cciitiict  with  tlie 
most  eccentric  beingB,  and   pai-ta  company  with  them  at  a  znomeni 
notice,  or  catcliing  hold  of  some  stray  bit  of  out-of-the-way  knowledge 
lows  it  up  as  long  ns  it  amuKoa  him.     He  is  equally  at  home  oompouii 
,  ing  narratives  of  the  lives  of  eminent  criminals  for  London  bookselli 
or  making  acquaintance  with  thimbleiiggers,  or  pugitistSf  or  Armenia 
merchant*^,  or  becoming  a  hermit  iu  bis  remote  dingle^  making  his  own  shoc« 
and  discussing  theology  with  a  |jostboy,  a  feminine  tramp,  and  aJenait 
disguise.     The  com[)ouud  is  too  quaint  for  fiction,  but  is  made  interesi 
by  the  quaint  vein  of  simplicity  and  the  touch  of  geniufi  which 
the  picturesque  side  of  his  roWng  existence,  and  yet  leaves  one  in 
how  far  the  author  appreciates  hib  own  singularity.     One  old  gip^y  1 
in  particular,  who  turns  up  at  intervals,  it*  iis  fascinating  as  M€g  Mft. 
lee^,  and  at  once   made  life-like  and  more   mysterious.     **  Mv  naBm 
Heme,  and  T  eomea  of  the  liairy  onesf  nro  the  i-emaii 
which  she  introduces  berself.     She  bitterly  regrets  the   ' 
Gentile  into  the  secrets  of  the  Romanies,  and  rcliovtt  her  feelingH 
administering  ]>oison  to  the  intruder,  aud  then  trying  t.o  poke  <Mii 
eye  as  he  is  lying  appai-ently  in  bis  laat  agonies.     But  ahr  eeotna  to 
higHly  respected  by  her  victim  as  well  as  by  her  own  peojito,  and  to  b» 
acting  in  axxordance  with  the  moral  leaching  of  hor  irib^      }^r,T  i^pm^a 
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b  fhulmted  by  tlie  apponrance  of  a  Welhh  ^{(jthodiBt  {rrrjichcr,  who,  liko 
VTory  other  atrAnj^e  buing,  is  at  once  com irelleil  to  uutjosom  himself  tx>  IhU 
odd  oonfaaaor.  Hefaucie«  hini^t^lf  to  have  rommitted  the  unpardonahle 
■tn  lit  the  Ago  of  six,  Hnd  i»  At  onco  coinfurtcd  hv  IMr.  Bont>w'a  senftibl* 
obtM«rvatiou  (ht&(  hi*  ^houId  not  cure  if  he  had  dotio  the  nnxw  thing  twenty 
timM  over  at  the  saiue  fteriod,  Tbo  gratoful  j^reacher  induces  his  con- 
•oUir  tu  aecoiupuiy  him  to  the  Itordors  of  Wales  ;  }iut  there  Mr.  B'^rrow 
loddonly  stopx  on  the  grouud  tliat  ho  i»houId  prefer  to  enter  Wale^  in  a 
■uit  of  Biipfitine  hiack,  luoiintod  un  a  |>owurful  steed  like  that  which  bore 
Croduv  to  tho  tight  of  (-Utratb,  and  to  bo  welcomed  at  a  dinner  of  tbo 
faftrdu,  OS  Uie  translator  of  the  odea  of  the  groat  Ah  Gwilym.  And  Mr. 
Pffiilengif)  oppijrtunrly  turas  up  nt  the  inbtant,  and  Mr.  I^orrow  rides 
hack  with  hiui,  and  hrars  that  Mrs.  Hcrnc  ha«  hanged  hcrwlf,  juid  relf- 
bratOB  the  mocting  by  a  fight  withovitglovcH.  but  iit  ])urcn'iendltnoaH,  and 
then  BcitleB  down  to  tho  life  of  a  hlnckKniith  in  hiH  sTtrlndrtd  dingle. 

Certa-inly  it  it*  a  quwr  topHy-tnr\'y  worh!  to  which  w«  are  introdurrd 
in  /.'tvfjujro.  Itgivpfl  th«  irjwlf r  the  Bensationofa  strange  dream  in 
whix'b  all  the  intftcvllHneoiiH  population  of  caravans  and  waysido  temtft 
make  their  exit«  anrl  entranoea  at  random*  mixed  with  such  («crnti-ica  as 
tho  distinguished  nuthor,  who  has  a  mysteriouR  prop<^D8ity  for  touching 
lold  objfH'ts  AH  A  rhui-m  against  eWI.  All  oneV  id^is  are  dbdooated  when 
thr  t^mtrft  nf  iut4>reflt  ik  no  Inngw  in  the  thick  of  ihe  crowd,  but  in  that 
mrriouii  liml)o  whither  drift  all  the  odd  j»ersonageH  who  live  tn  liuo 
inlfnvtioefl  without  being  mught  by  the  moshea  of  the  gmat  nrtwork  of 
onlinary  oonrentioiu  IVrhapfi  the  oddity  repels  many  readent;  but  to 
me  it  Always  Bearos  that  Mr.  Itorrow's  dinglo  represents  a  littln  onsiii  of 
yfT"H*  romance — a  kind  of  half-visioniiry  fmguient  of  fnirylnud,  which 
nrrcvlft  itself  likn  tho  onchanted  castle  in  thn  ^nilo  of  St.  John,  and  thf)n 
vaniflhefl  after  tantalising  and  &rouaIoj<  ono'a  curioait^.  It  will  ticvtu* 
be  again  diftcovrn-d  by  any  flesh  and  blood  trnvnllcr;  but  in  my  iniagi- 
narv'  travels,  I  like  to  rusti*^*!*?  tb«*r<<  for  a  time,  and  to  feel  a«  if  the  gijwy 
wa*  the  tru«i  posw^sor  of  tho  secret  of  life,  and  wo  who  travel  by  rail  and 
rsad  new(!pa{teT-H  and  (xmsider  oumelvett  to  tte  aertsible  men  of  buainsas, 
w«r«  but  vexatious  intnidpm  ujion  this  swe«t  droam.  Thcrrt  most,  otm 
•vppoam,  be  a  bit«tory  of  England  from  the  iVtnletigro  |H.unt  of  %-iow,  in 
wbidn  tlie  change  of  dyniuiticft  re-'ogniniwl  by  llumo  and  Mr.  Fi^eeoaaa,  or 
tbv  ocelUationn  of  power  between  Lord  FVa'-unhtif^ld  and  Mr.  Qladstoov, 
a|ipMr  in  relative  inmgnificanrp  at  more  nr  leM  afforting  (<ertain  |*o1ico 
HHnlatiooB  and  the  incloNure  of  i^juimonff.  It  ui  plea.Muit  for  a  time  to 
f<M]  a«  Uiotigh  thr  littirrivulot  wei-cthe  mainKtreftm,  and  the  social  outcast 
tfao  tnwi  «ontro  of  aocict}-.  'Flic  puns  Uavour  of  the  country  life  is  only 
pBffoefiCilde  w lien  one  baa  annihilated  all  disturbing  influMices;  and  In 
that  litllv  (linght  witli  its  aolitary  forgo  bonoath  tho  woods  haantad  hj 
Uvo  hairy  Umncs,  that  desirable  result  tnmy  be  achieved  for  a  time,  even 
in  A  London  library. 
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r^HET.   MA*rDorpH   woko  up  ono  HUTiny  npring  mor'  tj 

vngiic  itN'oltoction  of  Homothing  Imving  hitppened  t»  him  <  .  >t 

ant)  tbnt  mstinciivQ  impiilue  to  go  to  &lo&p  figaln  quickly,  before 
moiuory  shonM  }i&vc  time  to  take  deBnitift  shapo.  which  are  amotig 
most  common  aud  lenst  a^eetible  of  humitn  ejcperiences.     It  is  nondl 
to  say  that  ho  ilid  not  achieve  a  wtum  to  oblivion.     The  mpie  fiu-t 
Laving  to  make  an  elTort  to  obUun  sleep  is  tusuiLlly  quitti  sulfidvat 
frighten  sleep  away,  and  ColorDel  Randolph  aucccedod  no  better  than 
)ii«  fell ow -mortals  in  the  suri'ouudinK  cit^',  mtiiiy  of  whom  must  at 
Haiao  inomont  have  been  dismally  i-eciUing  debts  iucuiTed,  eugugnut 
entennl  into,  high  words  exchaiigeil,  or  other  nnssdn  uf  trouble  fool 
sown  on  the  previous  evoiiing,  nud  I'epcutcd  of  too  lat^.     Tho  CoU 
case,  however,  was  not  ho  bad  nB  miy  of  tbetie  ;  it  was  only  that  h^ 
fallen  in  love.     After  sitting  up  iu  l>ed  for  a  few  minutes  and  niMi 
hifl  eyes,  he  remcmljerod  all  alwut  it,  and  muttert^d  a  word  or  two  uni 
hifl  broath  with  the  dopreciitor^'  smile  of  one  who  Ih  conacious  of  bai 
perpetrated  an  tmi  of  folly,  und  exports  to  Iw  laughfxl  at  for  it. 

Whftt  he  said  to  himself  was,  "  It's  very  ridiculons — utterly 
ciUouA.     Upon  my  word  it  w !  " 

And  yet,  upon  the  face  of  it,  there  was  no  reason  why  Coloael 
dolph  in  love  should  be  more  ridiculous  than  any  other  man  in  a 
preiliaiment.     It  is  time  that  he  wiis  nenrer  fifty  than  forty;    but  i\ 
he  neither  looked  nor  felt  his  age.     He  was  tall,  handaome  and  actii 
and  the  bUck  Imirs  on  his  bea^l  and  in  his  moustache  still  pn**lonut 
over  the  grey;  moreover,  he  hud  only  recently  resigned  the  command i 
a  Bujort  huAsar  regiment,  and  be  wa^  heLr-preaumptiTo  to  n  l»aron( 
and  iu»  estate  with  a  moderate*  i-ent-roU  attachLnl  to  it.     He  ■■ 
vuriouB  groiuidH  a  man  whij  bad  tiio  right  to  pay  liiti  a.. 
ROOOrdance  with  the  dictates  of  hiii  heart,  imtl  whose  marriajpo 
regarded  an  a  fitting  and  not  improUiblo  event.     And,  benda 
bo  WA6  no  novice  in  the  art  uf  pleoaing,  hiiviug  been  in  loro 
during  the  courw^  of  his  militJLry  career,  aud  li 
malarly  without  incurring  any  uf  the  ulterior  [- 
attacl\  thereto. 

TheiTj  werr,  however,   circumstances   coonectctl   wiii 
crifiifl  which  caused  the  Colonel  to  feel  uneas/,  ami  to  Lake  up  an 
tulatory  and  argumcntativa  tone  in   his  self-coQUDuniima.    To 
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wiUi,  lit*  Tift<i  an  unoonif<>rtaMe  suspicion  that  \\fi  wn5  hiitilt^  hit  this 
lime  thati  ht*  had  ovt*  beeu  Iwfore ;  ami  corUunly  ho  h;«!  iicvor  on  any 
previous  ot^nsion  «iicoiim1^  in  sucli  a  miin'en<m>ljr  slinrl  j^rpftco  of  time. 

*•  Oh,  itV  simply  Hiliculous,  you  kuow/*  Lhe  roUmul  rt^jK^iito*!, 
druwiu^  up  his  knciw  arul  i^esting  his  chiu  ujKin  tbora.  "  I'm  like  tho 
oW  woinftn  in  tlio  nunMiry-rhyme,  by  Jove — *  thw  is  none  of  1 1 '  .To 
Oiluk  Uiikt  yesterday  moriung  I  hftdn't  wen  seeu  her  I  And  now  I 
don't  know  who  ithe  i«,  or  whore  sho  corar«  fn)m,  or  n  single  hl^esod 
thin^  about  thu  woman,  except  tiiat  hhe'b  u  Yitukct^  arid  thiit  ht*r  uumtfrt 
Van  Stcoji,  And  tluit  nhc's  the  most  ndomhlo  crcaturr  in  tho  trhnle 
world.  I  di]  tru!^  I'm  not  facing  to  uiake  u  dowiirijiitht  fool  of  m}'se1f. 
!'■'  t  mind  not  to  mcft  her  tijE^iin.     T   don't  think  I'll  jjo  in  that 

I».  a  id'tor  all;   wlntt  thf  deuoi*  hIumiM  !  go  tii  IuiUa  fiirl     l*v« 

done  u^ith  dancing  and  all  tlmt  kind  of  thing.'* 

Al  this  juncture,  Colonel  Randolph'*  8oUJoc|uy  wiis  int<!rrqpt<Ml  )*j 
the  wnimnce  of  hi*  wrvant,  who  piv>co?<led  to  fill  tho  Ijath  and  lay  out 
h  while  Lh(*  Colonel  ilop{»e<l  down  on  liis  hack,  liko  n 

g\^  '■  ^        ,      '  *i,  and  for  Kunie  p:ii.son  which  ho  vonld  have  U-eii 

pnxxlod  to  expimn,  wcgit  tbrotigh  on  clabomto  feitit  uf  yawning  and 
dirtching  hiui.'jt^lf. 

Half  an  hour  later,  wbon  he  wim  nhnvivi  mid  dretwMl,  and  wm 
looking  ovL*r  tho  fT^raniuuis  outsido  hi.s  wiud(»w  into  the  Aunny  thorough- 
bre  bolow,  At  tht^  end  of  whicli  th<*n^  wa.<(  ii  glini^vso  of  St.  JameatH 
8ireot  nnd  of  the  ehb  nnd  flow  of  |ia.<MDg  vehicle*  and  pwiort-riniw,  he 
bognn  til  feel  more  cttrnfortnldu,  and  tiio  common  K^nfte  which,  oji  he 
flattrrtvl  hiniaclf,  was  one  of  tho  rhiof  injrvodioutH  of  his  character, 
■bowed  Hign8  of  r^'Asserting  its  «way,  '*  No ;  I'm  not  going  to  Uiut  hall 
to>night ;  I'm  hanged  if  I" do  ! "  ho  said,  dccidcilly.  "  It's  all  confounded 
hutubuj?  and  noiuicnse."  And  with  tlmt  lio  took  hiif  war  dQwn»taii-», 
Uk^l  n>  lo  tho  Club  to  lii-eakfaiit. 

Ct.  I'lolph   helongrd   to  two   clubs,  tho  Uniti»d  S«rvioc  <u>d 

th«  Army  and  Navy,  At  tho  first  he  unually  breakfaatetl,  aud,  when  be 
had  no  uUur  engagement,  dined  ;  at  tho  pocond  ho  tqicnt  ninrly  all  thp 
reiDaind(»r  tif  hi>i  spare  time.  lie  had  nsachcd  a  [a*riod  of  lifc^  at  wliidi 
oro  apt  to  fall  into  inetlioilicsil  hahita ;  and  the  afternoon  rubbt'r  of 
Ut  to  which,  when  ho  tint  left  hia  regiment,  he  liail  mHjKrtJ  only  on 
an  oocaaional  moAnii  of  pnMifig  time,  Imd  Utterly  liocome  aa  csMntial  a 
put  of  hirt  fiomi'what   monot    .  i  ;iv  life  h-         '  md 

Bl««piDg.     To-day,  however,  h.  .tfromti  non 

lliM  rlork  »trtick  five,  and  hi«  fricndH  ratised  tho  club  to  W-  Mrnrcbrd  fur 
Lim  In  rain.  At  that  moment,  indoo^l,  he  wua  riuging  tho  door-lidl  of 
ttMrtain  houan  in  OroMvmor  Place,  where  he  had  dined  the  niicht  Ik^otv, 

*'  /  up  of  aft*  I  aifMltOO 

I''  aiv  upuu  n  game  of  whiat.     Min.  Dighy  wua  a  good-naturvd, 

tHiU'-j   'li.^i  woman,  imoMMkrably  |NU}t  uu'ddle  ago,  and  ixmoocut  of  tho 
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smnlleKi  |ir«teQMluiui  to  beauty.     The  Colonel,  whu  Itt-M  that 
ought  to  be  yonn);  imd  pr«tty,  hn*l  no  special  ftflection  for  her  ;  nex 
le««  he  wuh  qitite  honest  in  his  remark  Umt  hn  hul  culled  at  five  o* 
believii^;  that  to  hti  hLn  Ijtiit  chaucA  of  fiudiog  her  at  hozue. 

*' How  nire  of  yon,"  Mid  Mr».  Digby.  "I  tliought  you  ftlvajn. 
called  ujKin  |ieo])lu  whni  yuu  thou|L;ht  there  was  u  good  chniieo  of  fi 
them  ouL  I'm  sure  most  men  do.  Now  lot  me  give  you  a  rnp  of 
But  the  Colonel  declined  thui  refreshment,  alle^g  th»t  hia  n 
wouldn't  stand  it.  Ilo  K^uted  him^lf  in  a  low  chnir,  ntreiched  out 
long  UtgR,  and  WgHU  in  tidk  in  a  very  pleii.>nnt.  easy  maimer  ti 
Miulame  St-mhrith  miuI  the  evil  doo»lM  of  the  LilHjral  (Jovernment, 
the  latest  saindnls  which  wei-e  a<;itAtii)jE;  tociety  at  the  lime.  Not  t 
he  loved  M::andnl.  honest  man ;  nor  indt*ed  diil  he  know  or  cars  much 
almnt  the  doings  of  that  jwrtioii  of  r^ociely  which  has  taken  to  ^lell 
itself  with  a  oipital  8  ;  but  be  ma<le  it  a  ntle  to  Ruit  hia  convendktioa, 
far  a£  in  him  lay,  to  hia  company,  and  upon  the  prennit  occasion 
customary  poUteuosB  wan  bupplemeutcd  by  certain  private  rea&ous 
wishinji  to  make  himself  ajjCixH^ablci.  Ho  made  no  allusion  to  tbe  Bubjoct 
which  he  hail  come  to  Gixjevenor  Place  with  the  tvAe  purpose  of  di*- 
euftwng  :  for  he  pi'eferi'eil  that  it  should  lie  introiluced  by  his  hostess  w 
he  felt  aure  that  it  would  be  before  long;  find  the  event  justified  his 
nntioipntion  and  rewarded  his  patience. 

*' Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  my  Udle  AmericmnoT"  Mt* 
Difihy  nsked,  aft<*r  a  piuse  in  the  convei-sntion,  which  her  victor  had 
nut  Hceu  fit  to  bixvik.  "Isn't  hhe.  quite  charming  1  Bo  fiTsh  and 
original  and  unlike  everybody  eUe — and  fco  pretty ;  don't  you  think  sol" 

**  y es — oh   yes.     Very  good-lixjkiug  little   woman;  nodouhtofi 
answered  the  Colonel  in  an  off'-hand  sort  of  way  ;  fur  it  was  oiiuthor 
his  ndes  never  to  praise  a  lady's  beauty  in  the  presence  of  any  mem 
of  her  own  sex.     Indeed  ho  was  a  man  who,  in  all  hia  denlingH,  wi 
much  governed  by  rules  ;  a  result,  [wissibly,  of  his  militaj-y  tnuiilng. 

**  fjrood  looking  ! — what  an  expret-inon  !  I  think  slie  is  simply  l 
ttftil.  And  you  mubt  itdmit  thut  she  is  original  »nii  MnKu>Lng.  At 
events  you  seemed  to  fmd  her  so  hist  night;  fur  I  notirrd  that 
never  spoke  to  anyone  else  the  whole  evening.  I  confess  I  have  a  w 
uHw  for  Americanfi — 7*icfl  Amciican.s,  I  mean,  of  courno.  llavtro' 
you)'* 

•*  Well,  retdly,  I   ilon't  know  much  aJx>ut  them/'  tbe  Colonel 
femed.     "  They  generally  talk  through  their  noses,  don*fc  thtj  1  * 

"  Mrs.  Van  Stcen  doesn't  talk  through  her  »!<■  *  oTtQ' 

did,  one  might  forgive  her,  con&idei-in^  what  a  pr*  . 
T  want  to  introduce  ber  to  |K>op1e  and  make  London  piesasnt  for 
I  can.     AVe  English  are  such  an  iuho&pituUt^  race;  I  qoiio  bluali  for  a; 
country  sometimes.     "When  foreign  royalties  come  hei*  we  <riv«  tl»un 
salute  of  twenty-one  gtin&,  fumisli  them  with  : 
— which  they  piiy  for,  1  euppos© — and  eepd  th- 
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private  Ilfb  moil^pffl^  ikiuk  tli«y  have  doD^  aU  Uiat.  is  reqain*d  of 
ttii'oi  if  Uipy  lA  A  linger  whu  brings  n  loiter  of  iutrodadion  to 
dmuer  mice.  lu  Ameiica.  you  kuovr^  it  is  80  very  different.  My  eWcst 
Kjy  wfts  in  Now  York  Inst  yenr,  and  you  ain't  thixik  how  kind  evftry- 
Iwdy  Wtt.t  t(»  him." 

**  Did  ho  mako  Mr.i.  Van  Stoon's  a4Y]iiaiatAiice  there  1 " 

"Oh  no;  I  met  her  nt  CimncB  liu>t  winter.  1  fwl  that,  both  tin  an 
Kn^rlishwomnn  and  as  an  individiinl,  I  owe  the  Unit^vl  States  somo 
ri ri lity ;  no  I  Icwtk  upon  tlie  Ainoritiuis  wlioni  I  mwt  iw  representing^ 
their  countri',  nnd  upon  my>elf  an  lY'pnwntiiii;  mine  mo  for  nH  they  are 
ooooemctl ;  d'^n't  you  see  1 " 

The  Colonel  said  tluit  that  was  a  xvry  proper  view  to  <Ako  of  inter- 
nationnl  obli;^ttioa5.  nnd  was  uu  additioiiij  utineHded  proof  of  Mrrt. 
T>ij;by'»;  {»**rsonftl  amiability.  "  Bnf,"  lie  added,  *'  tho  only  thing  is,  one 
miglkt  get  rather  unplc<asaiit)y  let  in  iik  that  way.  ]  luean.  one  likes  to 
know  whore  people  come  from,  and  who  they  are  when  Utey'ra  at  home, 
and  all  that" 

•'  Oh,  I  think  one  can  always  tell,"  said  Mrs.  Digby  ;  "  bnt  after  all, 
wliai  »/or#  it  aiijnify.  8o  luii;;  lut  people  look  nice  sud  know  how  to  behave 
lh«?m«5lvo?.  I  It  iMi't  aa  if  one  wore  going  t-o  marrj'  them,  or  livr  near 
ili^m  in  the  country,  or  Hiivthin^  of  that  kind.*' 

"  Ko,  to  1m«  mu-i*.     Hflfi  this  Mre.  Van  Hteen  lieen  lonjEf  a  widow  1 " 

**  I  havm't  tlin  l(*a«t  idea.  Oh  yen,  I  hhnuld  think  ho;  hhi:  ia  out  of 
ttioumin;?,  yoii  ■«»." 

*'  !*lenty  nf  numey.  I  hnp]»OM>  1  '* 

"  lIcctfiA,"  AnKwei-ifl  Mi-tt.  [)i^by,  conlidrntly  *.  ''all  tbeae  AinericaBa 
Tin  R  ^iT)*  you  don't  think  her  riwpectable."  »li«  nddtit,  tSU*r  a 

My  dear  Mr«.  Di^^hy !— -not  re**pect;ible  I  What  do  you  mean  I " 
**  You  hinted  nn  murh ;  and  I  nm  very  much  annoycHl  with  you, 
l«<canM}  I  pniti(-id:irly  wi;*htii  you  to  like  her.  Everyl-jdy  like«l  hrr  at 
Oantiea  ;  Mie  wan  iiumrnKely  takrn  up  IIh'it  ;  Latly  Polkcr  wa^  ijuite  a% 
tntif'h  charmed  with  hiT  a»  1  wua.  By-Uio  bye,  are  you  ^'tfing  to  l^dy 
PoIkorV  UtH  to-ni^ht  I  - 

*'  I  liad  nut  <]iiite  nindr  up  my  minri/*  annwercd  (Uilonel   Kaudolph. 
Perhaps  I  mny  lonk  in  ft»r  halfan  hour  or  b«^;   ImlU  ar<»  not.  mueb  in 
lino  now-a-dayti.'* 

•*Ok,do  go — and  dnnce  with   'Sfm.  Van  Rteen,     Tl»en  you  will  b« 
•blv  to  uk  her  who  her  hii!4l»nn4l  wax,  and  wlirthrr  «ho  mixra  in  tlje 
':  New  York,  and  all  the  rttit  of  it." 
f.k  it  will   bif  noo«wu%r)'  for  mn  to  put  thnw  qamtioiw,** 
Um  Colonel,  lau^hiuj^.     **l  am  nutting  to  Uv«  ne«rber  In  th« 
tiMuuiry,  or  to  marry  her,  you  know,'* 

•*  I  wouldn't  l<n  too  nun»  of  that ;  who  known  hia  fiite  f     And  I  warn 
TO«i  that  »ho  is  very  irrt^iRtiblr." 

•*  I  am  U.n  old  tn  donco.'uml  too'old  to  marrr,  Mn.  Pigby/  «»yi  tlht 
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Colonel,  getting  up.     But  boforo  ho  w«nt  away  lie  hail  promised  to  pt 
Id  an  rtppcaranoo  at  T^y  t*olkcr's  hall. 

As  he  vralked  do^^-n  PirauJilly,  hn  told  himself  that  he  had  muled 
aflemoon,  and  had  failofl  in  the  Dhjoct  of  \m  visit,  which  bad  bocn 
gain  somo  infonnation  na  to  Mrs.  Van  Bbpen'a  antetH*«l(*xit£ ;  hut  it] 
p06fliblo  titat  ho  taay  tiave  Itttd  auotiier  tmacknowh>Igol  aim  in  riei 
and  that  ho  was  glad  tu  Hhifl  on  to  Mrs.  Bi^hy's  shuulUm^  tho  reel 
bilit/  of  ha>'ing  caused  him  to  break  hU  resoluttoD  of  the  momitig. 


IL 


lb  was  dose  upon  uddnight  when  Colunel  Randolph,  looking  vei 
inm  and  Bpruce  in  his  perfectly  fitting  evening  auit^  stepped  np 
Polker'a  staircase.     He  Imd  said  to  himself  that,  as  he  was  not  going 
dancG,  there  could  be  no  need  for  hurry ;  ho  would  drop  in  at  the  m( 
crowde<I  time,  jufit  take  a  look  round,  and  slip  away  again.     As  soon, 
therefore,  as  ho  had  shaken  hands  with  the  laily  of  the  liouse,  he  mi 
hifl  way  into  the  dancing-room,  and  stood  for  awhile  in  the  doorway  wii 
folded  arms,  surveying  the  scene,  which,  indw*!,  was  a  sufficiently  pre! 
one.     There  was  a  crowd,  but  it  wrs  not  so  gre/il  as  to  render  daodi 
mere  figure  of  speech  ;  the  roomii  were  tpaciou*  for  a  London  houBe, 
were  profusely  decorated  with  cut  flowers,  af^er  the  rathex  extravj 
modem  fashion  ;  huge  blocks  of  ice  placed  liereond  there,  and  artistic 
covered  with  spi-ays  of  creeping'  phint£,  kept  the  air  oool ;  the 
was  so  contrived  as  to  be  at  once  brilliant  and  soft.     It  is  doubtfu 
ever,  whether  tlie  Colonel's  wandering  eyes  noted  any  of  these  agreoal 
details.     It  was  not  of  inanimate  l^eauCy  that  they  were  in  Gearch, 
after  tbe  appearance  of  a  certain  couple  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
their  range  of  con^^ious  vi>sIon  l>ecame  nai*rowed  to  the  limits  of  a  very 
small  area.     The  Colonel's,  to  be  sure,  were  by  no  moans  tbo  only 
of  eyes  present  that  persistently  followed  Mrs.  Van  Bteen'sgraoefhl 
ments.     The  little  American  lady  had  caused  a  genuine  fionsation, 
evei-ybody  who  did  not  know  her  name  was  asking  everybody  eke 
slie  wiis.     lToi«  was  a  beauty  of  that  delicate,  refined,  and  pwfc 
finished  order  which  is  more  common  among  her  countrywomen 
among  our  own,  and  which  is  popnlarly  stipposed — by  way,  perhape, 
compf'nhation — to  be  of  a  specially  transient  kind.    Her  age  v 
ful  point.     She  looked  about  twenty;  but  prolinbiiilios  seem'  n 

to  her  being  »ome  foiu*  or  five  years  older.     She  had  smajl,  regular  fiia* 
tures ;    her   abundant  brown  hair,  which  grew  with  a  alight  uatui 
ripple,  was  t«kcn  Itack  fii>m  a  low,  brtfad  foreheid ;  her  nyns  wem 
darkest  blue;  her  complejciou  Wits  a  standing  evidenc^^  •>' 
artificial  upplianccs,  as  exhibited  upon  the  cheeks  of  a>oi 
In  the  room ;  and  wlieu  she  UughcKJ,  as  she  did  pretty  const&n  tly,  a  j 
wsa  diwc(.inuMe  of  the  whitcj^t  and  most  even  '    ''    '     '' 
Add  to  Uiis  that  she  wtis  dressed  by  Worth,  gl 
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fkftrls  ami  <HATnon<Ih  in  licv  \mv\v  and  al)Out  iier  neck,  and  it  will  bo 
alloved  that  thrnt  wits  soiiu-  i-xcusc*  fur  otir  adxniring  Colonol'H  dnxxicd 
and  fasciimtod  f>iixe. 

AccLdcutally  or  {mrposcly,  sho  brought  her  fvirtiicr  to  a  etiLndniill 
cUsmb  to  tho  doonvay,  and  a8  she  happened  immediately  afterwanlA  to 
gUmoe  orer  her  shoulder,  tlie  Colonel  seized  this  opportunity  of  making 
hi»  bcKt  bow.  8ho  tui-ued  routid  :it  once,  and  extended  her  hand,  ex 
cUiming,  "^Vhy,  it's  Colonel  Bandolph  I  Tiow  do  you  do,  Colonel 
Randolph  1 "  exactly  as  If  ahe  had  known  liim  all  her  life. 

There  was  something  aV*out  Mi-i.  Van  Stoen's  bright,  frank  amile 
ajit  to  iii-otluoe  an  instantaneous  reflection  upon  the  faco  of  any 
lom  ftho  might  lio  addrc^ng.  The  Colonel,  ub  Lo  t<hook  hands 
lirith  bcr,  was  beaming  all  over,  and  knew  that  he  was  beaming,  and 
lie  wasn't.  Ho  was  a  pivy.  that  evenings  to  u  mot-biil  tielf-oon- 
quite  unusual  with  him,  and  he  had  an  uncomfortable  fancy  that 
MtK  Van  Steen'a  jwrtner,  a  certain  Cuptain  (loi-e,  witii  whom  he  had  a 
■light  ac(]uaintnnoe,  was  siirrcptitiou&Jy  laughing  at  him.  The  young  man 
oertftijxly  wore  a  fkiutly  amused  look« 

**  80  you  have  made  tij)  your  mind  to  come.,"  Raid  the  little  lady.    **  I 

»o  glad.     I  had  given  up  all  Lope  of  you." 

**  1  made  up  my  mind  liir  moment  I  rercivi^l  your  commands,  Mrs. 
Van  Steeu,"  nn-iwfitd  the  Colonel,  with  |wirdoujiblo  mcudtictty. 

There  wba  aahnrt  wiencc,  during  which  tho  Colonel  contompbted  liis 
iMsagbbonr  with  eloquent  eyes. 

"Well/'   hhe   Niid  :it   laat ;   "aren't  you  going   lo  aak   Die  for  a 

•*1  lieg  your  [»ardon,"  the  Colonel  murmtir«d  in  aome  conftision  ;  •*  I 
diilii*t  know  whether  1  might  be  hunoui«d  bo  fai-.  If  yuu  will  give  me 
Um  Dext  lunrerx " 

She  nodded ;  and  Uicn,  turning  to  her  (lartnt-r,  "  Come,  Captain 
Ocre,"  ahe  naid,  "  wc  must  not  loee  tho  n»t  of  this  wait/..**  And  so  wo*; 
whirled  awuy. 

**  You  English  people  are  very  idiy,  aren't  you,  Captalu  Oorel  "  aho 
aiikcd,  an  aoon  aa  an  ojiporttmity  for  convorj»tion  pits^cnted  itiwlf. 

"  I  don't  tliiuk  I'm  ahy,"  fcaid  Captain  Oore. 

*•  Well,  no,"  alio  anawei^ed,  surveying  him  conaideringly ;  "  to  do  you 
JoBlici:-,  I  don't  tliiiik  you  are.     But  Colonel  ICandolph  ia." 

*^  Is  \i('1  "  «!titl  tho  young  man,  with  a  laugh.  "  Ho  uited  not  to  bo 
aby  oa  parade,  I  hear.  Kcgular  old  tartiir,  by  Jot«  1  lliny  wt^y  hoV  to 
ltaT«  t1i€  command  of  our  dep«^lat  Canterbury ;  hope  it  lan't  true,  flow 
iSd  vna  make  liim  fetil  nhy,  Aln«.  Van  Stern  t  Might  be  a  uiseful  thing  to 
kB^w/' 

**  Ah,  Fro  afrniil  yoti  conldn't  adopt  quite  tho  taiofl  mean&  1  only 
reousded  him  that  he  hadn't  aKke<l  mo  for  a  daociv  and  he  bhudied  and 
imercd,  and  oflered  me  the  next  liiiicers." 

*'  1  should  think  bo,  poor  old  l>oy  t     Vou  didn'c  VKpeci  him  to  do  a 
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round  dance,  did  youl,  Come,  Mrs.  Van  Stcen,  I  d&resay  yotj  Cftn 
mofit  thiugs,  but  if  you  make  old  lUudolpbi  waltz,  I'll  eat  him" 

*'  Oh,  I  won't  iiRk  you  to  do  llwt,"  naid  the  lady  demurely ;  "  I 
ray  you  cau  swallow  moat  tLingH,  C^ptitin  Gore,  but  1  doubl  wbel 
you  could  fiuito  swallow  Colonel  Un4i(lo!j>b.      I   will  Ivt  you  a  pair  of '^ 
gloves  that  ho  waltzes  with  me  before  tbe  evouiuj;  in  uv._*r.  iljon^li    if 
like." 

The  subject  of  tbis  disrespectful  wager  came  np  tt'ionf  *>■■• 
claim  the   ^tromiaed   lanoers,  nud   Mrs.  Vau  Steea   rose  and   i     - 
little  hand  ujion  hic<  proffered  arm. 

*'  I  wi^h  you  would  tell  me  aometbiug/*  she  said,  as  they  took 
places. 

*'  I  Hhall  be  delighted  to  tell  you  anything  that  I  know,  Aln.  Vaa" 
Steen." 

"  Then,  do  you  couMder  it  vulgar  in  England  to  enjoy  yourselveal 
"  I  never  beard  that  it  was  considered  80.     We  hare  a  character  fa 
taking  our  pleojsure  sadly,  of  course;  isn't  that  mlher  a  throAdi 
accusation  1 " 

**  Oh,  I'm  not  making  any  accusation.    I^m  only  a  poor  strangtrri 
know — a  Transatlantic  bai-barian  ;  I'm  obliged  to  ssk  iiuestions.    I ZK 
that  none  of  you  ever  do  apjHJar  to  enjoy  yoxu-selves,  and  I  woudf 
whether  it  was  afTtctation,  or  only  a  natural  ilclicieucy." 
"  Wo  enjoy  ourselves  in  a  quiet  way/'  the  Colonel  said. 
'*  Well,  now,  1  hhouldn't  havo  thought  you  did  even  that*  to  look 
you.     What  do  you  individually  enjoy,  for  inut-once?     Don't  say  yi 
enjoy  talking  to  me ;  wo'll  take  that  for  gmnted." 

The  Colonel  after  a  little  consideration,  said  he  enjoyed  hunting 
aliooting  very  well ;  and  added,  with  becoming  modesty,  that  he  Uked  a 
good  book,  if  the  Bubjeot  wa^m't  too  deep  for  him. 
"  Anything  else  1 " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  may  say  that  I  enjoy  soldiering.    At  lea^t 
been  the  chief  interest  of  my  life.     But  that's  all  over  and  dui 
now,  I'm  afraid." 

"Why  so?"  Mi-s.  Van  Steen  nsked. 

This  seemod  to  call  for  an  explanation  of  the  compulsory  retiremf 
Etcheme,  with  its  advautagcH  and  diaudvantages ;  the  latter  prepondci 
ting,  in  tliu  CuIoul'Vs  opinion,  over  the  formci*.      He  waa  led  tu  dw( 
at  somewhat  greater  length  upon  this  subject  than  he  might  otherwiso 
have  done  by  the  kindly  interest   which  bin  companion  dtsplayed  in  i\ 
matter,  aivl  by  thi»  rejulineis  with  wbii^h  she  spijumI  iijk)u  every  point 
hi»  exjtosition.     She  put  little  hhrewd,  abrupt  (jueetionA  from  Limi* 
time ;  her  voice  wim  pleasant  and  noft,  antl  fiee  from  any  wiitpicion  of 
twang ;  her  occasional  Ameritaniffms  lent  an  odd  and  origLoal  charm 
her  speech  ;  she  did  not  appf  or  to  l>e  boivd  by  the  d<?* 
niaation,  und  evident]}'  appi-ociated  the  hardnhijis  of  .^ 
rcgai'ded  individual   cases.      Oivcn  a  sulSciently  BymjiatUoiic  Ualssei 
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ihffrt  AM  few  people  -who  can  resist  the  temptAtinn  of  talking  about  them- 
■drtts  i  and  it  u  a  (iiot  that  in  leas  than  half  au  hour  Coluuel  lUndolph, 
who  was  by  natnro  neither  loquacioug  nor  cotnmunicativo,  had  told  Mrs. 
Van  StMn  moro  of  hU  grievanneA,  hopes,  prospects,  and  8o  fortli,  than 
he  would  havo  confiilod  to  one  of  his  older  friends  in  tlio  cotir^  of  a  year. 
n«  and  his  patient  hearer  bod  left  tho  ball-room,  ivnd  liod  been  bitting  for 
«ome  time  in  a  cool  and  dimly-lighted  lihran-,  before  he  reuliited  tliat  be 
was  ti'  '  somewhat  unduly  u|>on  the  lady's  j{ood  nature.     Ho 

cb«ckt.<'  I    "Aiih  a  ratJier  emhaniiHeted  l»iii(h.  at  la«t. 

"i  really  ought  to  ni>oloi(iiie/'  he  »iid,  *'  1  don't  know  what  buaiueas 
I  have  to  inflict  all  this  upon  you.  My  only  excuse  is  that  yonr  kind- 
lUMB  has  rafide  me  f<p*il  aa  if  yrui  could  b.>  intereftted  in  healing  me  tilk." 

**  Thai's  ju»t  it.  I  am  interested,  iuimen^iely  intereisted.  AU  Eng- 
lishmen interest  me.  Yon  nro  moro  or  1p.«s  new  to  me.  you  see,  and  I 
like  to  hear  tdl  about  you." 

"  For  the  wirao  T^mnn  T  should  Tery-  much  like"  to  hear  all  about  you," 
tho  Colonol,  emboUlened  by  this  candid  avowal, 

"  Well.  I  ex|>ect  thiit  wouldn't  entcrtiiu  you  much  ;  all  that  Ihrre  is 
to  be  Baid  alH>ut  me  can  he  easily  told.  Where  would  you  like  to  eom- 
Btncel" 

The  Colonri  would  pladly  have  pnfc  a  few  diroct  quoMionfl.  but  he 
shrank  fi-om  seeming  to  catechise  his  new  acfjuaiutance,  and  something 
in  her  manner  made  him  fear  timt  nhe  Ausf)ccted  him  of  some  such  design  j 

bfi  cuntf^nted  himself  with  aaking  her  whether  it  was  long  since  she 

\  left  A  mmra. 

"  Oh,  I'm  most  ftlwny^  over  her*,"  she  answered,  npixirently  including 
all  Kui-opo  in  that  roniprehmsive  phrase;  •'  but  1  haven't  been  in  Eng* 
land  before,  except  just  to  past  through.  I'm  by  way  of  being  delicate, 
JBipdiqg  a  warm  cUmate  ;  ko  I'm  in  Italy  or  the  south  nf  Franm 
nil  the  time.  The  year  itfter  I  was  married  1  weut  down  south 
w  Orleans;  but  that  «lidn*t  ^nit  mc,  and  now  I  doD*t  think  1*11 
settle  down  in  Antericia  aji^ain/' 

She  iHiUitetl.  and  the  Odonol  hopml  tluit  she  would  say  eomething 
about  thr  Inti'  Van  Sl<'*'u,  of  whom  he  In^pin  to  f*iol  an  min'juionabic 
kind  of  retn)w|K.u,'live  jruliumy  ;  btit  alio  did  mil  K^em  diAjfoaeii  lo  purnut*  the 
mibj^vt,  and  thrrr  was  oiuifori  in  the  ohvtuus  fsct  that  ahu  wa<  not  a  very 
n»oIiito  widow.     In  his  niind'K  oyn  tho  (.'olouel  saw  the  decoased  as 

elderly,  stxintt  New  York  mun'hantf  who  hwl  mnrnnl  vary  late  in 

;  and  hud  cou»<idenitrIy  taken  hiuiwlf  olf  without  lo^  of  time,  leaviu)^ 
hifl  widow  with  all  th-r  world  befotv  her.  witli  unUmtt«d  doltarx  to  |Nky 
her  way  througli  it,  and  with  ail  tho  gifts  which  Nature  bad  beattowikl 
upon  hen'  still  in  thrir  tirst  rnnJiucsi.     He  could  not  h«Ip  sayiui^  — 

**  You  muHt  Im>  ver)'  hajtpy.  Vou  h-Ave  all  that  a  woman  c-an  wish 
for.  1  should  think.** 

"In  what  wsy  do  you  meant''  ahe  nilrd  uith  s  quick  ifUxu f 
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"  Youth,  l:)«aaty,  «nd  liberty,"  aDirwor©d  tUeColotMsI,  ailer  t.  mom* 
henUtioQ.     He  wa8  not  quite  sure  bow  Mr^  Van  Steeu  would 
Btu*h  plain  language,  but  hhe  tlid  not  ap])€ar  to  be  otfendml  by  it. 
iimaner  hud  n  niixturc*  of  i\w  innoroiKV  of  u  cliild  ildJ  the  nwnred  easei 
u  woman  of  the  world,  which  wna  a  coiiipIrU?  novelty  to  ' ' 
had  perhai)^  done  more  than  even  her  betvuty  towurds  cu-il,  .. 

**  Yes,  tlml  is  so."  idiD  aaid.     **  I  atippoBe  I'm  aa  {Loppy  as 
people.     I  am  not  like  you  ;  I  don't  enjoy  ouly  a  fsvr  tiiicgSy  And 
not  very  much;  I   enjoy  oveiytliing ;  my  cn|>Acitie6  in  tb«i 
know  no  lK»nn<l«-     And  do  you  know,  i'olonel  Itandolph,"  Bhn  added 
gi-nvoly,  "  my  idea  of  enjoyment  At  a  hall  h  dancing." 

**  Is  thnt  A  hint  that  I  have  exhaurtod  your  patience  at  laat  t  *'  ukftd 
the  Colonel,  j^^etting  up.     *'  Lot  uio  hnsten  to  make  the  oidy  reparati 
in  n»y  |»ower,  mid  take  you  Iwick  to  the  Ijall-room." 

*•  Well,  it's  a  hint,"  auRwored  Mrs.  Van  Steen^  "  that  you  mlg^tt 
askod  me  to  danoe  tho  waltz  that  is  almost  over  now.*' 

After  that.  M'hat  could  the  Colonel  do  ?  35efore  he  knew  wUer»  he 
was.  his  arm  was  round  Mrs.  Van  Steen's  waist,  and  he  was  fully  cora- 
mitted  to  what  he  coidd  not  help  regarding  nsa  somewhat  periloQ«  eater- 
pruta  Hitf  ateji  was  a  quick  Jeux-t^mpa,  which  he  dancod  with  astnugbt 
knee,  tihoulderH  woll  back,  and  chin  clevatod.  He  had  abandoned 
dances  some  years  befoiv,  on  his  i-eturn  from  foreign  serviL-o,  whtn 
found  that  nine  ladiiw  out  of  ton  regretted  tliat  thoy  "  couldn't  do 
Htep."  Mrn.  Van  Steen,  however,  could  do  it — and  indeed,  ns  he  ni 
wards  discovered,  cotdd  do  every  imaginable  step.  She  waK  as  light 
a  feather ;  her  little  f(?et  scarcely  seemed  to  tntich  the  ground 
C-olouel,  who  Was  thin  and  wiry  and  always  in  guod  tniiuing,  Ilew  roi 
with  increasing  velocity,  and  began  to  feel  a  trifle  clatod  by  hi«  sn< 
•*  ITiis  is  perfect  I "  he  cried.  "  I  could  dunce  with  you  all  night," 
though  ho  felt  that  hi^  pai-tncr  was  Khakon  with  laughter,  ho  Hci 
down  merely  to  high  spirits  and  the  delight  of  rapid  motion, 
indeed,  coidd  there  be  to  laugh  at  when  they  were  getting  on  so 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  Colonel's  peace  of  mind,  a  fragment  of 
ejiiculation  from  a  bystander  reached  him  firr'scntly  in  raidiTAi-oer. 

"  I,ook,  look,  look  !    Look  at  old  Randolph  dancing  !    What  n- 
the  rest  of  the  exchimation  was  lost,  but  the  Colonel,  glanci 
over  his  fihoulder,  caught  sight  of  young  Gores  face  oonvu,  . 
merriment,  and  had  no  difhoulty  in  filling  up  the  luatUB.     To  be  sui 
Ooro  might  only  have  said,  *'  WTiat  an  imiisual  thing,"  or  "  Wi 
dancer  lie  i>;,  after  all  " — but  somehow  the  Colonel  could  not  ■ 
Aelf  to  believe  that  the  sentence  was  cndod  in  that  innooeat  fasluon, 
he  mentally  qualified  Ciiptain  Gore  n»  a  confotmded  grinrv  ■ 
puppy,  whom  ho  uhould  like  lo  keep  for  thitv  moutlui  iu 
Hohool. 
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follow  ing  morning. 


Oolouc*]  njiiulolpli  woke  up  on 

mnd  a  little  fngbU-nt^l  at  the  cbauge  which  h  day  ft.Qrl  n,  night 

bftd  effected  in  lii»  mental  condition.     Xweuty-four  hours  earlier  he  bnd 

indeed  been  in  love  with  Mrs.  Viiu  Steen,  and  h»d  confessed  as  xnach  to 

hixoself;  but  he  hud  iKughod  while  making  the  avowal,  and  bad  felt 

tolerably  sure  that  things  hod  not  yet  gone  so  fiu*  with  him  but  that  ho 

could  avoid  uud  furget  the  fiiir  stianger,  should  delibcmtion  suggest  the 

expediency  of  such  a  oouise.      But  now  he  could  no  longer  tlatter  him- 

he  was  hiB  own  master.    He  might  be  very  absurd  in  imiifriiUDg 

American  with  whom  he  was  barely  acqnainted  wiui  cbsentiai  to 

futurv  huppiiioss ;  ho  might  be  very  absurd,  uud  very  fatuous  also,  in 

kizi^f  tliAt  .^ho  regnr<Icd  bim  favoumbly,  but  he  could  not  help  having  a 

d«*d  conviction  ujKin  both  oftlieee  |x>int.s ;  and  as  he wa.s  abo^'c  till  things 

Itnughtforward  and  practirnl  man,  h6]>1tiinly  |>erceivcd  that  before  very 

long  a  day  would  dnwn  on  which  Win  hiiiid  and  heart  would  lie  placed  at 

Mrs.  Van  Stoon's  diftftosal.     This  gave  him  am]>le  food  for  reHoction,  and 

for  rejection  of  a  not  altogether  pleasurable  kind.     Mih.  Van  Htoen 

liked  bim,  he  thought,  and  might,  with  inorcoaeil  intJmarr,  learn  to  like 

Kim  much  Ifctter;  but  whether  she  would  ever  like  him  well  enough  to 

marry  him  wus  another  question.     He  suspected  that  the  little  lady  fully 

•p|imciat4Kl  her  liberty,  and,  in  truth,  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  wou'd 

bt'  :>  '         ^  <'Iiakly  in  resigning  that  prcciouA  pos»e«4sion,     lUit  although, 

as  pru[>er,  his  chief  anxiety  related  to  the  very  {KiKsible  failure 

of  his  suit,  he  did   not  dixgutiie  from  himbelf  thut  e%'eu  the  sweets  of 

— inBHS  would  be  mingled  with  a  perceptible  drop  of  bittemew.     Colonel 

Randolph  was  what  the  Koyol  Ilegiment  of  Artillery  are  sometimre — 

juaUy  or  unjustly — siid  to  be :  "  |KX>r,  proud,  and  pn'judicc^l/*    The  idea 

of  marrying  a  very  rich  woman  was  not  quiti^  agmrable   to  him ;  still 

Imb  was  hfl  inclined  to  ally  himself  with  an  American.     He  would  not 

faavv  given  nticrance  to  so  illiberal  a  sentiment,  but  in   his  heart  of 

faaria  he  hardly  believed  that  Americana  could  be  ladies  or  genUemen; 

llM*y  wcro  at  all  events  pepuMicans,  nobody  could  deny  that.     Now  the 

Randolphs,  though  they  hod  uc^'er  iMM'n  very  considerable  people  out  of 

tlwir  own  connty,  belonged  to  a  family  that  was  as  old  as  t^ie  hiUs,  and 

pcrfaapa  tlie  ver}'  fact  tliat  tlutir  social  2m{)ortanoo  was  luirdly  on  a  level 

with  thcitr  antiquity  ma^te  them  specially  tenacious  of  gueh  dignity  aa 

ttid  rightfully  oliiim.     Sir  John   Ihtndolph,   the  C^lonel'it  nider 

' ,  was  a  sour,  testy,  and  punctilious  old  gentleman,  who  cousidcrtd 

himaelf  cruelly  u«ed  in  that  Providence  had  daaied  him  a  kod,  who 

tyraiuiiwMi  over  hU  wife,  bulliml  his  bdr-ptt^HumpUve,  and,  in  his  ola- 

tneler  of  bead  of  the  fiunily,  was  profoundly  iweraoced  and  estosmed  by 

the  Uttrr.     Now  nothing  could   In?  more  certain   than   thnt  Sir  Jnhn 

would  dLHkpprovu  of  Alti^  Vau  8teen;  and  wboo  Sir  John  diMapprortd 
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of  Anybody  op  anything,  hn  8(iai*ed  no  paiits  io  rander  bU 
o|)cn  And  unmistAkalflo. 

Our  poor  Colonol  ponderwl  over  nil  thin  throngh  a  suffidrntly  i 
h^pf  XDominc,  and  Wl  little  itpii^tiU'  for  liinchoon.     Turning  into 
Bag  Rt  his  occiistomeil  hour  in  t\vs  ivi'temtxin,  tho  tir^  |M>i:non  wIkhdJ 
mkW  WSA  yoatig  <ion*,  who  had  just  come  up  froui  HotinKlow,  wh«rf»! 
regiment  WAS  quartered,  And  who  fleeted  him  with   r.atl'<-T    n-.n-fjii 
ai-ity  than  the  C'oloncd  qnitu  liked. 

"  Hullo,  Colonel !     Nono  the  ysiwue  for  your  exercise  Aiist  mgi 
liopeY     Jolly  little  n-oman.  Mi-s.  Van  John." 

"  Vau  Stecn,"  Mid  the  Colonel  stitHy.     "Yea;  3ttrs.  Van  fcSte«i 
^Hi  very  i^leasant  pertton.     Wlion  d<i  yun  ^  to  Aldersliot  1  *' 

'^  Handed  if  I  know.     Kot  luitil  after  the  luantrurrois  I  should 
dK  iay.  Colonel,  do  you  know  anything  about  onr  friend  Mi«.  Van ) 
fliy  bhe'a  got  a  [»ot  of  lunncy.*' 

"  Very  likoly,"  nnswered  the  Colonol  Jrily.     "  1  have  only  hod  tlit 
honour  of  meeting  her  twice;  so  1  have  nob  yet  felt  tii&t  I  knew, 
stdticiently  well  to  ahk  hor  the  amount  of  her  iucomo/* 

'*  Ha,  ha,  lux  I — no ;  one  can't  exactly  do  thjit ;  wish  one  conUI. 
tell  you  what  it  ih,"  contiunod  Caj>tain  tiore  coitHdeiitially  :  ''  1  must  ^ 
hold  of  some  coin  somehow.  I  shall  have  to  marry  isomebody,  or  mnritf 
somebody,  or  rob  a  Jeweller's  6hop,  or  something.  I've  a  ^T«at  mind  to 
gt»  in  for  Mrs.  Van." 

•*  I  should  strongly  advise  your  dning  so,"  said  the  Colonel.     "  Froro 
nil  that  I  havi-^  sotaj  and  heaitl,  1  nlionld  say  there  ooiiJd   b<?  no 
abont  her  being  very  well  off,  and  of  courite  you  have  only  to  tkroi 
handkeirhief." 

*'  Vou  think  so,  eh  ?     Well,  but  look  here,  Colonel,  you  mu^lo'l 
tne  out,  you  know." 

*'  Do  you  really  suppose,"  retorted  Colonel  HandolpU,  "  Lhat  I 
liare  the  vanity  to  set  myself  up  in  opposition  to  ffvnV*     And 
that  cruslitug  bit  of  aarcasm  he  left  his  young  IHund,  and  ^'ent  mt 
card-j-oom. 

But  although  he  entered  Uie  card-room,  he  did  not  take  a  hand 

afternoon.     He  i-cmaineil  for  ulxjut  half  an  hour,  looking  > ^ 

left  the  club  with  a  rather  guilty  and  stealthy  mim,  and  w^ 
off  to  Dover  Sti-oet,  whero  Mrs.  Van  Stron  had  taken  np  h»'V  aii 
an  hotel  for  the  season.     She  had  frankly  asked   him  to  call  upon^ 
and  mere  courtesy  required  tliat  be  aliould  loso  no  time  in  taking 
tage  of  her  permission. 

If  Mrh.  Van  l^Leen  had  happene<l  to  be  looking  out  of  h«r  wii 
f|uart.cr  of  an  hour  latei*,  she  would  have  witti&sfind  a  1  i6t 

would  prol»ably  have  made  her  laugh.    Two  geutlemon    . 
her  door  at  a  nipid  pace,  the  one  &om  Grafton  Street,  the  othi*r 
cndilly.     Tliey  met  literally  u]^  "*        '        '        ir( 

he  recognised  the  other.     The  ;        .:  . " 
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"  Cbme,  now,  I  say,  Coloual,  nond  of  your  larks  1  You  siud  you 
weren't  poiii^  to  try  atitl  cut  me  ont," 

The  Colon«lV  lemi»ci-  Ix^aii  to  jfivo  way  a  little.  "  I  Km  snro  you 
will  pnrdon  mo.  flore,"  he  said,  *'  if  I  tell  you  (iKUiig  a  mucli  older  mnu 
thou  youTBelf,  you  know ).  that  joki«  of  tltat  kind  aru  in  tbo  worst  poGsible 
tastn.  When  a  Udy,  who  U  a  stnui^^  and  uniYtx)t«cted,  honours  you  by 
aUovisf  yon  to  call  upun  her,  eho  luis  at  least  a  right  to  oxpoct  tliut  you 
riicmld  i>ot  Mpoak  oi  her  as  you  did  just  now  in  tho  hall  of  a  club.  Now, 
if  you  havo  oomo  here  to  aee  Mrs.  Van  Steun,  ve  may  aa  well  go  in  to- 
gctluv." 

Captain  (loro  was  not  a  man  whom  it  was  easy  to  Rcabr  but  he  wait 
f^ly  n  trifle  abashed  by  this  digitiiie^l  rebuke,  and  followed  the  Colonel 
tipataim  without  another  word.  By  the  time  ihiit.  he  wiLs  fihown  into 
Mnt  Van  8teen*8  drawing-room,  he  Imd  recovered  himst'lf  HufBcienUy  to 
Buk«  aeveral  eloquent  grimaces  at  his  compauionV  liack,  and  to  execute 
a  Mriee  of  significant  shrugs  and  wtnk«  designed  to  iixUcatc  tliat  he  was 
Sa  no  way  to  blame  for  the  uitrusion  of  this  wearisome  old  Ixiiv.  Btit 
a  litra.  Van  Steeu  saw  those  artle&s  N^ouds  it  pleased  her  to  ignore  thom. 
She  got  up,  laying  aside  the  crewel-work  upon  whicli  site  had  bran  cn- 
l^agod.  and  w<«Ioomed  hotviaitors  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  cordiality. 

'*  Well,  now,  I  cull  this  very  kind.  I  haven't  bad  a  soiil  to  lipeak  to 
Am  whole  day,  and  1  was  jn&t  tiying  to  make  up  my  mind  to  a  solitary 
'walk.  Which  of  you  gentlemen  poniuaded  tho  other  to  come  with  him, 
and   cheer  up  n  solitary  forrij^rner  I     W*hichevcrr  it  wan,  I  am  heartily 

Col  M.Jolph,  who  WU.S  a  Uttlo  alow*  about  getting  his  pretty 

CfiHidtes  nntler  way,  wan  beginning  Mmethini;  a1»out  gi-atitudc  being  due 
tfrom  i)«ute  tlie  other  <]uartiM",  but  liore  cut  in  with — 

*'  You'rr  thankful  for  small  mercies,  Mr>t,  Van  8twn.  In  Knglatid 
we  say,  *T  'iny,  thr(.*(;'s  none/  but  prrhafis  you  look  at  tiling^' 

diffrrmtly  i  .rk." 

••  In  New  York,  Oaptiiin  (toi'r,"  answered  tbu  lady  demurely,  •'  ihe^ 
BKvrr  friends  that  como  to  see  us  the  better  we  arc  plravod  ;  but  if  you 
And  tha  tiuiubor  loti  htrjro  to  bo  comfintablc,  you  cnu  roduoc  it  by  one  at 

i'l  chuckled  :  and  tiie  young  man,  dropping  into  a 
ir,  tnndi*  a  ge*ftnra  as  though  he  would  heap  dwft  u{Kni  Ilia  houL 
**  I  don't  know  why  everj'boily  ia  so  uwfidly  down  uf»on  me  to-day," 
«gcclaimc4l  plaintively.  *'  l_'oIonel  i^audo]]ih  gaw  md  ftiich  a  locturr  aa 
WL-re  coming  in  that  ho  almost  mad«  mc  cry.  He  did  really  \  didn't 
I,  C<iWnrl  I  '• 

'*  I  ihira  say  you  dcsrrvnl  it,"  Mra.   Van  Strcn  rcuiarktaL     **  What 
yo«i  lv<^n  doing  T " 
"  Upon  my  word,  I  forget.     What  wiw  It,  (!olon«11" 
"  U  was  nothiitg.     1  didn't  lecturoKim  atoll,*'  said  tho  Uolouol, look- 
ing ratiMs*  aimoynl, 
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"  But  I  want  to  knov.     Vou  Iiavi>  n>n»ed  m_v  curiisSty  nov.* 
"It  isn't  a  bit  of  good  asking  him.  Mrs.  T&n  Steeu/*  nid 

"  You'll  only  make  him  angry.  1*11  tell  you  all  ahoqt  it  afUr  he'«i 
Wlion  th*^  Colonel  henrd  this  impudent  prouii«?,  lie  rtsolved 
tH>me  whnt  might,  he  would  ait  his  youu^  friend  out ;  and  to  this  raeola- 
tion  he  adhomd  with  the  infloxibility  uf  a  just  man  tenacious  of  bis 
purpose  through  three-quttrti'rs  of  an  hour  of  fioiall  talk,  utterly  dixr»> 
gardinj;  the  appealing  and  interrogative  glances  thrown  at  him  firomtiioQ 
to  time  by  his  rival.  At  length  the  Intt^M*  gnvp  up  the  gHoae.  and 
with  ft  last  look  of  mild  reproach  at  the  inexorable  Colonel,  pi 
take  his  leave. 

"Well,  Mrs,  Van  Steen,"  (wid  he,  '*  yon  are  going  to  ho 
number  three  now.     I  must  he  off." 

*'You  remind  me  of  the  Itiiliana,"  she  remarked,  Unghing. 
Imve  a  pretty  way  of  saying,  *  I  will  ivmove  tlu*  iucuTnbmniv%'  whfn 
mean  to  bring  their  vinit  to  an  end." 

She  followed  hini  to  the  door,  talking  ii*  she  vvenl  :  i\\v\  iiif  ».  i^joi 
tHumph  was  slightly  man-ed  by  a  few  half-whispered  wor*U  from 
which  reached  his  ear,     '*  You'll  be  in  the  Park  to-morrow,  then  1  AnJ. 
1  say,  don't  forget  your  ©ngiigemeut  for  next  week." 

Mrs.  Van  Rteen  came  back  laughing,  and  seated  betftelf  oppoedl 
the  Colonel.     "  I  do  like  that  young  man  T'  a,hv  exclaimed  ;  ^*  he's 
as  impudent  as  he  cun  hi ;  and  yet,  somehow^  he  isn't  in  the 
degree  offenaive." 

The  Colonel,  not  altogether  shiiring  in  this  view,  jet   rr^lnctant 
speak  against  an  absent  man  and  a  i-ival,  gave  foilh  an  nncertAin  souiitt, 
which  might  have  been  taken  to  signify  either  itaseut  or  dissent. 

**  He  id  a  pure  British  type,"  Mrs.  Van  Stfien  went  on.     "  No  Ot 
country  produces  samples  of  that  class.     An  impudent  Frencluni 
3»imply  unbearable  ;  and,  between  you  and  me,  an  impudent  Ani« 
not  a  very  pleasant  person." 

The  Colonel  said  he  didn't  like  impudence  anywhere. 
**  I  won't  go  so  far  as  that ;  I  like  Captain  Gore.     Do  yon  knoi 
^gin  to  think  you  English  are  a  more  puzzling  people  than  you  M 
tii-st  sight.     There's  room  for  a  great  deal  of  conti-adictiun   ■ 
and  a  foreigner  doesn't  quite  know  how  to  set  about  foruiiiiL 
of  you.     You  are  very  insular." 

"  Perhaps  we  are  none  the  worse  for  thwt,'*  said  the  Colonel. 
"  I  dare  say  you  are  better  for  it  in  some  ways — not  in  all,  perl 
Your  miinners  rtro  certainly  peculiar  to  yourseli-ea." 
"  Does  that  mean  that  they  ai'o  had  ? " 

•*No;  not  bad — ^at  least  I  don't  think  them  so.     It  depends,  I 
pose,  upon  thn  standard  one  ju<lgC3  by.     But  they  are  odd.     I  have 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  lUiHnns,  Russians,  and  I  don't  know  how 
otiior  nationalities.     I  make  my  little  mental  notes  as  1  go  ft}< 
Hnd  that  there  is  a  common  social  ground   u{»ou  which  all  thi 
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Tb«T  adApt  tbemselves  to  one  another,  more  or  less  ;  and  bo  do 
tmvel.     But  vou  EuglUb  &re  aot  adaptive.     Is 


ira  Americnns  wben 


sQcb  a  word  1  Never  mind  ;  if  there  isn't  there  ought  to  be.  You 
VK^'a  of  speaking  and  acting  that  belong  to  yourevlves  and  to  no- 
body else.  Yon  have  nuide  youi'selvee  a  litUe  circle  out  of  the  geoenil 
fiunil)*  of  mankind,  and  it  inn't  easy  for  a  stranger  to  eltiow  hiuiseLr  into 
it.  You  don't  help  him  inuch,  anyway.  I  expect  one  would  havo  to 
poM  a  lifetime  in  Kngland  to  feci  at  home  there." 

**  I  wihli  you  would  make  the  experiment/'  said  the  Colonel  gailantly. 

"  Thank  you :  but  1  fiincy  your  east  winds  will  prevent  my  ever 

4oiBg  that.     Uut,  as  I  wor  saying,  you  puicdc  me.     There  i^  a  self-conti- 

about  a  good  mnnyuf  you — a  .sociiil  self-contidencc,  I  mean — which 

't  oeem  to  fit  in  witli  one*s  ideas  of  your  national  temperament." 

Hicy  say  n  good  conceit  of  oneaelf  is  the  beat  receipt  for  Bucceas  in 

"  Then  Captain  Gore'a  future  oTigbt  to  be  safe  ;  he  will  die  a  field- 
marshal.    Ah  for  you.  Colonel  Biiudoljih,  you  are  altogether  too  modest.'* 

"  An*  you  laughing  nt  mol  **  asked  the  CJolonel.  For  indeed  he  waa 
BOt  conaciouM  of  any  special  dilHdence  of  nature,  and  was  at  that  moment 
feeling  Bomc-whnt  doubtful  wh**ther,  in  paying  so  protntcted  u  first  visits 
be  bad  not  laid  himwlf  o[>en  to  a  cliarge  of  "  odd  "  manners. 

"  Why  should  1  laugh  at  yon  1  1  am  trying  to  understand  you — 
jTOQ  and  Captftiu  Gore,  and  all  the  others.  I  coll  you  very  modest*  You 
would  nover  have  danced  with  me  last  night  if  I  had  not  asked  you  twice." 

Tlie  Colonel  smiled.     *•  Porhft])fl,"  he  naid  j>('nsi\Tly,  after  a  {uuae, 
m  HBtion  we  are  rather  pruud  tliun  \*ain." 

At  this  Mrs.  Van  Htcen  looked  intensely  amused  for  an  Instant,  and 
Um  Crenel  wondered  why.  Could  it  be  that  thi«t  sharp  little  woman 
•aw  through  nil  hiK  present  douhts  and  perplexities,  and  divined  the  in- 
<^vttai>le  striig^It'  tliat  u  Randolf>U  must  fnoe  hcfore  allying  himself  with 
%  Von  8tec^ }     The  thought  ma«1e  him  blush  a  little. 

'*  lhm*t  you  find  it  ruther  lomOy,  travelling  u.l»outaU  by  yuuradf  t "  he 
Mkfti,  with  an  nhrtipt  change  of  subject. 

••  Doti't  you  find  it  lonely,  living  idl  hy  yourself  1"  shn  retumod. 

"  Well,  I  do  find  it  a  littlt;  so  sometimco.  But  i  am  accustomod  to 
bcliij;  olono." 

8o  am  I;  it's  second  nature  to  mo  now,  and  there's  a  sort  of 
in  being  quite  iiide|tendent.  Beaidea.  I  sni  not  altogether  nn- 
I  have  a  broth<<r  lonting  al)out  Karope,  whom  1  could  tele- 
gmph  for  any  day,  if  I  sh<Mdd  titid  inyttelf  in  preuinir  ummI  of  moral  or 
pbjaica]  support.'* 

"A  *  '   '  1  exjjecl  your  brtither  to  join  you  In  London  I  " 

*'  1'  kely.     I  esm<*  hrrty  intfuiding  to  fttny  only  a  few  waoks; 

t:--,-*-  1  in  having  ffuch  a  lovely  time  that  I  believe  111  remain  on  for 
t  tiiiw  monthti." 
I  am  didigbted  to  heai'  it/  taid  the  Colonel,  referring,  of  ooume,  to 
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tlio  latter  anwranM&kent ;  but  be  waa  not  sorrv  timt  tbetv  vbould 
pi'ubabilitT'  of  Uits  0A}itivatuif;  ImI/s  bnitbw  tuimni;  »\>  in 
The  Appearance  of  a  malo  rclatirc  would,  tie  fVIt,  br  a  btttp  towni^ 
tlnkwing  of  just  and  (lispashioaatc  cvuclutuouB.     If.  for  in8tADC«\tfae 
oonier  KhouM  wear  a  dirty  ilaum-l  .-liirt»  can-y  a  bowio-knife  in 
bandi  and  squirt  tobncco-juico  uut  uf  the  uDruer  of  bi^  mouili,  all 
bowevur  Ktron^.  to  oonvort  Mr^.  Van  8toc»  into  Mrs.  Bandolpb 
(»t< !  iliercii  :  luit  if,  n&  aaetatd  mure  lik-  '      '        ; 

a  •  I  and  itgiv'^able  gentleman,  then 

famiiy  woitld  not  be  so  nnreaaoiuible  aa  to  object  to  the  oonu^mpl 
match. 

It  may  be  thought  that  a  man  of  Indcpendrat  tottam  and  somewlus 
lulvfinoed  ago  is  fairly  entitled  to  itiivnn*  Utr  bis  ovrn  pleMdre^and 
tliftt  of  his  family ;  but  this,  ua  it  hjippeued,  was  not  Colonel  Kandol 
view.     He  had  an  orderly  and  discipUned  nature  ;  and  as  be  ba«l  ui 
allowed  those  over  whom  he  watt  sot  in  authority  to  qncstion  bia 
mands,  m),  all  his  life  long,  he  iiad  been  acinistunittl  to  retuU'r 
o1)edieace  bo  tho«ie  whu  vreire,  or  whom  be  ct>u.sidered,  his  MijMriorfi. 
oUegianoe  which  he  had   paid  U)  bis  father  be  liad  tntnsfemd  in  tfap 
nittura]  ooiirse  of  events  to  hia  elder  brother  ;  and  although  it  waa  (K>*- 
«ible  that  under  very  urxent  circumstances  be  might  bring  bjir    '^  ' 
act  in  opi)ositii>n  to  the  latter,  it  was  certain  tliat  he  would  nevei 
to  do  so  without  great  iinbappinoas.     Therefore  it  was  that  be  wus  miKiii 
exercined   in  mind  as  be  walked  homewards,  and   folt   that  be  urooM 
willingly  have  sficriticeti  a  year's  income  if,  by  so  doing,  hit  could  have 
furnished  Mrs.  Van    Stcen    with   a  pedigree.     He  went  into  0  • 
library  that  night,  iind  sought  out  a  bist-^ry  of  the  Wtate  of  X*^v> 
in  which  he  for  the  firwt  time  made  acquaintance  with  Hendtik  Hu« 
and  witlj  the  fact  that  that  territory  had  1»eon  originally  coloi 
the  Dutch,     This  discovery  gave  him  no  little  ivlief.     If,  tkn  their 
seemed  to  suggest,  the  Van  SteeuH  could  truce  Iwck  for  a  matter  of 
hundred  and  tifty  yeiin^,  that  would  nt  all  events  be  something, 
then  he  remembered  that  the  reft|»wt»bility  of  Min.  Vjin  St*>*«V 
husband  was  hardly  the  point  rerjuired  to  be  established ;  and  tbi<) 
him  all  the  more  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  hei*  wandering  brother. 


IV. 

It  BO  chanoed  that  nearly  a  week  »- 
Rgmiii  enoonntGred  die  lady  who  had  so  i 
He  was  not  provided  with  an  excuse  for  calling  upon  her  again^^ 
he  seek  her  in  any  of  tliose  phices  whei-e  there  seemed  to  bo  api 
of  her  being  found.     Thi*s  a^jstention  was  due  in  part  tu  a  oei 
dence,  but  no  doubt  also  in  piirt  to  a  fimil  stri^ 
heart  and  his  renson,  and  to  a  desire  tu  ivy  tt;. 
in&tuation  which,  as  he  had  perceived  from  the  onteet, « 
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troabl«0  liud  coiupUcmttons  from  which  a  xuiddloaged  t^'ittleuiau  would 
fain  ini  (rvo.  But  Ixradou — or  ul  IcHist  that  portion  of  it  which  ( toloiiol 
HAndolpii  Mid  Mif.  Xnn  Stoen  inhHbited — is  not  a  verj*  i.-trgw  pl*<**» 
after  ullf  aud  it  uils  porhapfl  scarivly  so  MirpriHirig  un  iitHtjinou  of  tho 
foTM  of  drstiny  as  the  Colonel  imagined  it  to  bo  tliat  ihey  should  havo 
liappeaod  to  visit  the  same  theati*c  ua  the  mune  t^rrnicg. 

Th«  Culouel  came  in  Iiite — iowardH  tho  tnd  of  (he  necoiid  act— and 
waa  ut  -n  by  hb  Amencin  friend,  who  uoctipitHl  a  Btall  in  the 

row  ))ii  iy   in  front  of  his.     She  lookod  over  her  hhuuldor  and 

nodded  in  a  friendly  u'ay,  but  did  not  speak,  as  an  intetTfitin^  dialogtm 
going  on  on  the  stage.  Tho  Colonel,  higlily  delighted  at  so  uuex- 
a  ictroko  uf  fortune,  paid  do  attention  to  tlio  play,  and  gave  him- 
wtU  np  to  aduiirrug  contemplation  of  lLc  Itack  of  ^frs.  Van  Bteen'a  little 
httkL  SooOf  however,  ho  bccamo  awaro  of  anotlter  hi!ad  in  cloae  prox- 
imity to  hers — a  doaa^ropped  black  head,  which  was  preeoDtly  tornvcl 
round,  aa  ite  owner  bent  forward  to  whisper  a  remark  to  hi»  neighbour, 
and  which  thus  rcveiUed  a  l>fOoiiiing  aspect  of  CapUin  (jore'a  cbweical 
firofilew  Thia  was  hod;  but  what  wa.s  a  f^reat  tle-il  wonto  waa  tlie  con* 
▼ictton  that  slowly  forced  itself  iqx)n  tho  Colonel  that  thcue  two  {>erwn8 
were  ttnaccompauied  by  any  one  in  the  aha|>e  of  a  chaperon.  On  the 
'a  left  hand  were  two  vacuo\is-lo«ikinjc  youtlis,  who  evidently  did  not 
to  her  ;  on  (rore'a  right  hand  wna  a  fro^-8y  old  womun  in  a  daxen 
wig,  who  just  as  evidently  did  not  belong  to  him.  The  Colonel  was 
til luulei-sl ruck.  In  hb  first  moment  of  euqihee  and  imlignation  hi* 
iBpulne  wiui  to  jump  \ip,  leave  tho  theatre,  and  there  and  tlieu  renouiico 
all  pretonaiou  to  the  han<i  of  a  lady  whose  notions  ol*  propiHely  were  bo 
looec  aa  those  of  ALra.  Van  Hivcn  ap|xi>arod  to  lie ;  but  upon  second 
thoughta  he  inclintHl  to  take  a  more  murciftd  view  of  her  tdiara  in  thia 
bciitouN  otivnce.  Cu^tomH  might  prevail  in  the  Ciuted  Htatea  which  did 
not  obtain  in  thia  eouulry  ;  clearly  there  niight  he  excoara  for  MriL  Van 
Hteen.  Itut  there  could  lie  none  M-hnt«ver  for  ^onng  Oaro,  who  could 
not  plead  ii^uoranec  of  the  habita  of  Kngliah  Dociety,  and  who- — «o 
Colonal  lUndolph  said  to  himself  in  his  wrath — had  deliherately  choeeu 
u>  placoa  la-ly  in  a  false  position.  The  Colonel  was  furioua.  Ho  aat 
brooding  over  it  uU  till  the  indiscretion  assumoil  gigantic  pru|iortiuus  in 
his  oyos,  and  he  conJd  hardly  constrain  himself  to  return  (rortf'ii  familiar 
Bod«  There  ia  every  reason  to  heliove  that,  if  the  ptsctice  of  tluoUing 
had  not,  happily,  hecn  obaulotts  tluit  thoughtless  young  gejiUoman  would 
hi.  '  t-d  a  message  before  tho  morning.     No  Mioh  rtirrct  ravthfHl  of 

I  r  h'w  displeavure  U-ing  oja-n  t^i  him,  Uie  t'olouel  wua  fain  to 

with  ignot-in;^  the  friendly  obbervations  with  which  hia 
..    >  xhI  aa  to   favour  liim   from  timo  to  time,  and  wiltk  ad- 

di  vQ  remarks  excluiuvely  to  the  hidy.      Kv<w  to  her  ho 

.  tid  agrveahte  aA  he  wibluul  to  Iw. 

lie  was  auabln  to  keep  a  certain 

axwl  {ieremptoT7  ring  out  of  his  voice;  and  Mm.  Ktceo  would  havo 
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been  miic}i  \esa  qQick-sightul  thnD  she  wu  if  she  had  not  noticed 
additional  stiffheRS  of  faifl  backbone  and  the  deepening  of  tho  twio  ^i 
pendicular  linos  which  time  hjid  traced  between  his  eyebrows. 

That  Bho  (lid  detect  these  signs  of  somoihing  being  amis  was  ovUU 
At  first  she  adopted  a  kindly  and  conciliaton'  tone ;  but,  when 
proved  of  no  avail,  her  manner  grew  colder.  8be  raisod  her 
once  or  twice,  with  a  half-interrogative,  balf-olfended  air;  and,  ^nallr, 
tamed  her  back  upon  her  elderly  admirer,  and  divitloil  her  attention 
between  Captain  Gore  and  the  stage.  Long  liefore  the-  play  won  at  ui 
end,  the  Colouel  hud  left  the  theatre,  and  was  striding  homewards,  angry 
and  wretched.  He  was  vexed  with  hims5lf  for  having  shown  tomi 
but  not  tho  less  was  he  convinced  that  his  indignation  was  righti 
and  that  it  would  be  no  more  than  his  duty  to  wai-n  Mrs.  Van  H\ 
againut  compromising  herself  in  such  u  manner  a  second  time.  Dot 
less  thei-e  was  a  strong  spico  of  Jealousy  at  the  bottom  of  ibis  determi 
tion  ;  but  the  (.'olonel  was  so  sure  of  being  an  honeet  man  that  be  sel^ 
troubled  himtielf  with  a  minute  Anal,>'sis  of  tho  causes  of  his  actiona. 

Hti  had  nut  lon^  tu  wait  for  an  opportimity  of  disburdening  hLs 
Before  be  left  his  club  on  the  following  morning,  n  note,  written 
firm,  flowing  hand,  was  delivered  to  htm,  requesting  him  to  call  ia  D( 
Street  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.     **  I  particularly  wish  to  see  yi 
wrote  Mrs.  Van  .Stocn  ;  "  so,  if  you  should  be  engaged  to-day.  I  tdu 
much  obliged  if  you  will  name  some  other  time  whon  it  will  bo  convi 
to  yon  that  I  should  receive  you." 

The  obvious  resentment  of  the  writer  was  not  a  little  soothing  to 
Colonel's  wounded  feelings.    Hbe  must  value  his  good  opinion,  he  thouj 
or  she  would  hardly  hiive  Ijeen  so  precipitate  in  demanding  »n  inter\i 
More  than  once,  in  the  coui'se  of  an  untisually  wakefid  night,  he  had 
himself  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  be  juBt  as  well  foi-  all  i>art 
concerned  if  she  should  prove  to  have  taken  a  fiuicy  to  that  young  p«) 
Goi-e;  but  now  he  ]»ut  all  such  unworthy  thoughts  away  from  him. 
went  to  Dover  Street  prepared  to  forgive  and  forget ;  prepnre<l  to 
himself  to  some  extent  in  the  wrong ;  pre[Mired  even,  should  the 
appear  propitious,  to  make  another  and  a  mow  momentous  ■!> 
When  he  was  shown  into  the  drawing-nxim,  he  advanced,  i, 
his  liand,  with  a  bright  and  tender  nmile. 

But  Mrs.  Van  Steen  did  not  seem  to  notice  either  the  smile  or 
band.     8ho  was  standing  by  the  window,  arranging  some  flowers 
vase,  and   looking  charmingly  young  and  pretty  in  a  cotton  di 
elaborate  simplidty.     She  neither  ssktnl  her  visitor  to  be  floateti  nor; 
down  herself,  but  proceeded,  without  preface,  to  the  bosiness  in  ham 

**  Now,  Colonel  Randolph,  we've  got  to  have  an  exjdanatiou.     V 
were  you  so  rude  to  me  last  night  1 " 

'•  Surely  I  was  not  rude,"  said  t'  )      "  If  I  was,  I 

assure  you  that  my  rudeness  was  luin  1.  nn'l  'ipoloffiae 

all  my  heart." 
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**  Thftt  IB  nil  vpry  well ;  bot  when  toy  fHonds  boowI  «t  mo,  and  con- 
tnulict  me«  and  then  go  awnv  witliotib  biJtiitig  me  f^notl-night,  I  generuUy 
concladc  tbal  they  mean  to  be  rudp.  I  treat  you  ns  a  friend,  you  see. 
Come,  let  tLs  have  it  out !     How  have  I  siuned  1 " 

**Mr8.  Van  Steen,  yon  make  ma  foel  very  much  aabamM  of  myself/' 
the  Colonel  protested.  "  T>iero  !ia«  been  no  sin — at  least,  none  for  which 
you  are  respontible  ;  and  if  thcwn  had  been,  I  confess  that  I  Bhould  liavo 
had  no  right  whntevor  to  notice  it.  But,  sinco  you  are  bo  very  kind  as 
to  call  me  a  fiieud  of  youn*.  I  will  venture  to  ana«'er  you  candidly,  oa 
one  friend  may  nxutwer  another.  It  distressed  roe  to  eee  you  at  tlie 
Ihralro  last  night  witli  no  other  eicort  than  young  Gore." 

'■  Oh  !  Uiat  was  it." 

"  It  wax  (ill  4!Iore'8  fuult,"  the  Colonel  cried  eagerly.  "  Of  eoume  yon 
cDold  not  hv  ex|)ected  to  know  that  that  sort  of  thing  itt  nut  thought 
proper  in  thia  country," 

"  I  did  not,  indeed,"  nnswertyl  Mrs,  Van  Steen.  "I  confces,  to  my 
ahamc,  that  I  luvJ  no  sort  nf  notion  that  I  wan  improper.  Well,  une 
lives  and  lenms.  1  Hitppo^^  it  can^  be  any  way  proper  for  me  to  lx> 
nvoeiviug  yon  like  thifl,  for  instance  t  " 

"That,"  aaid  the  Colonel,  "  is  cjuito  another  thing.  It  isn't  a  parallel 
CAM  at  all." 

**  No  t     I  should  have  thought  it  was  more  proper  to  bo  in  a  public 

theatre  with  a  gentleman  than  in  a  privnto  room  with  him  ;  hnt,  as  you 

y,  of  course  I  can't  be  ex|>ecU3d  to  know.     1  am  afraid  it  woidd  never 

any  use  in  the  world  for  me  to  try  and  1m>  like  a  well-bmd  Knglinh- 
wonmn ;  and  perhaps  you  will  exfuae  my  saying  Uint  my  ambition  doea 
not  Kt  very  strongly  that  way.  1  don't  like  your  people  so  wp)l  n^  T  did 
at  UnV* 

The  Colonel  said  he  was  M>rry  for  that. 

•*Upon  closer  ocr^uaintance  you  don't  improve.  I  think  you  are 
niti)rr  an  ill natured  [>e<>ple,  nod  1  flUff{ioct  jt}Xi  of  being  immoral  into  tho 
lAfgain.' 

•*  I  don't  know  why  yon  should  say  that.*' 

*' Wrll,  It  looks  like  it.      Vnu  srem  to  takf«  it  for  gmnted  tlint  tltere 

rnnnt  he  some  harm  in  a  gentlomnn  and  Wly  being  togetbrr ;  the  oidy 

important  point  is  that  they  should  not  be  M«n  together.     If  they  are  in 

thcAtre,  everybody  can  stare  at  them  :  so  it's  wrong.     If  they  are  in  a 

m,t»  mom,  noUtdy  nood  know  :  so  it's  of  no  oonteqiUBOe.     We  don't 

look  Mt  things  thai  way  in  our  country.** 

"  I  dare  my  yuum  is  tht<  l^H^tor  njntem"  the  Colonel  aUd.  "  I  am  not 
gphi^  to  aet  myself  up  as  the  champion  of  lirittah  institutiona.  Bnt 
wlien  one  i*  in  Home,  isn't  it  beat  to  do  aa  the  Romaus  do  t  In  Franet^^ 
yon  know,  you  would  not  be  able  to  sit  in  the  stalls  of  a  thoatm  at  all.'* 

"Oh  '  I'm  rva<ly  to  oonlurm  to  your  custooiit.     I  told  you  tho  other 

Kif  that  wo  Americans  were  ndaptivc,  and  111  endeavour  to  adapt 
ytelf.     But  I  will  wy  that  your  ouilomft  an  Inoonrenieut  and  irra- 
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tioBAL  What  is  a  poor  lone  wonuin  to  <fto  t  1%  Un't  my  foalt  tluit  I 
hftvo  DO  mother  or  aa&t  to  travel  aroond  with  me.  Doa'l  ynnx  alloir  may 
more  freedom  to  married  women  tKuo  to  girls  over  hen  t  " 

"  If  by  marripd  women  yon  moui  women  with  ba»bittds,  I  snpjor 
may  do  anything  that  their  hiubande  don't  objeei  to.     They  lnT« 
0»ti3nil  protector,  you  see." 
• «  And  my  DAturrd  protector  being  wanting,  you  are  i&ctmod  to  under* 
take  his  functions.     I'm  greatly  indebted  to  you,  Colonel  Randolph.*' 

**  Indeed,  J  nm  nut  8o  preenrnptnood  as  you  make  dm  crat,**  the 
Colonel  protested,  ootuuring  a  little.  **  I  don't  know  that  1  shoald  haw 
venturod  to  fiay  all  thia  if  you  had  not  salted  me ;  and,  in  any  cam.  I 
aaffure  you  that  nothing  has  been  further  &om  my  intciitioas  than  im- 
jMnllnence;" 

"  Do  you  think  I  should  hare  aeked  yoa  to  ooone  here  to-doT'  if  I  had 
not  folt  sure  of  that  Y "  she  rc'tumefl,  laughing,  and  offering  him  ber 
}iand  at  last,  *'  Sit  down,  and  let  ns  be  friends  a^ain.  1  think  yoo  are 
very  kind  to  take  an  interest  in  me  at  all,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
you  will  let  me  know  when  I  outra^  propriety  again.  In  the  meantime, 
you  will  begluil  to  hear  that  n  nntural  protector  has  appeared  upon  the 
eeene  to  take  care  of  me.  My  brother  arrived  unexpectedly  from  Paris 
this  morning." 

The  Colonel  was  much  gratified  by  this  intelligsnoe.  Now  he  would 
£nd  out  Mrs.  Van  Hteen'd  maiden  name,  and  have  an  op]>ortunity  of 
judging  of  the  stock  from  which  she  came. 

**  1  hope  1  shall  make  your  brother's  acquaintance  before  ha^"  h* 
said,  fK>litely. 

**  Aaron  will  be  very  pleased,"  answered  Mrs.  Tan  Stoen, 

"  Li  Aaron  your  brother's  name?"  asked  the  Colonel,  with  a  look  of 
such  irrepresaible  ditfmay  that  Mrs.  Van  Steeu  laughed  outright     ' 

"  Ves ;  his  name  is  Aaron ;  I  ho]>o  that  is  not  improper.  Scriptural 
namee  an?  not  uocomnion  with  us,  as  perhajie  you  are  awsxc;," 

The  Colonfl  murmured  tlint  he  hud  uinlei-stoodas  murh ;  but  he  waa 
depressed  and  absent  during  the  remflinder  of  the  interview.  His  imagi- 
nation could  not  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  gentlemau  named  Aaivu. 
He  took  his  departure  befor-e  very  long,  leaving  a  car<l  for  the  absent 
brother,  who,  it»ppe»red,  had  gone  out  to  iiwpect  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  Houses  of  Piirliament. 

On  the  following  nftei-noon  Colonel  Randolph^  hurrying  in  rather  lale 
to  dress  for  dinner,  found  lyinj?  upon  hi;*  table  ii  carJ,  which,  on  being 
held  up  to  the  light,  exhibited  the  unmeof  Auronr.  Mugceriilgc  When 
the  Colonel  read  this  jippfUling  ijisciiption,  he  literally  staggei4»<I 
if  ho  had  received  a  blow,  and  subsided  mlo  thi?  nearest  arm*<!hai^ , 
he  remained  motionless  fur  some  minutes,  holding  tim  drtndfal  tianl 
fit  arm's  length  Ijefore  him.  It  «a^,  inde«,il,  a  dreodfttl  Olkrd  f-HlXMdlbl 
not  only  on  aoouuni  of  the  uamo  which  it  Itore,  butalao  b^  mWiUUgf 

and  ghiziness,  and  of  the  flourishea  which  surroandbd  its  IlaUau  c 
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Mr  Mnggeriilgn  no  cloubt  httd  hiid  <ieftliDg&  with  a  Parisian^ 
ioncr,  as  an  AEucrican  rcsidiug  in  tho  capital  of  tha  ffty  world  might 
natvLmlly  do ;  Init  tho  Colonel  knew  little  more  of  Pariaiaiis  and 
than  be  did  of  Xew  Vorkera,  und  it  seemed  to  him  impoanble  that 
being  of  even  moderate  retinement  or  senae  of  decency  could 
of  6Uch  a  prepoateroua  bit  of  paatebuard.     He  fsamt  it  away  fivim 
im^ at  lengthy  with  a  tragic  groan.     "My  brother-in-Uw.  Mr.  Aatuu 
Muggt'ridgcl  "     Oli,  borrible,  horrible  lliought  ! 
Tlio  lady  who  aat  next  to  Colonel  Kmtdolph  at  dinner  that  night  aei 
er  ueighUjiu-  down  as  on  incipient  lunatic.     He  met  her  uttcuipU  at 
oonvenation  with  totally  irrelevant  rejoinder^) ;  ho  lapeed  into  lung  in< 
ttsr^'AU  of  ^doouiy  silence  ;  and  tlie  only  spuutant^viH  obeervntion   tUiiC  ha< 
\  iL  M'OA  towanis  the  end  of  the  eveuDg,  when  he  turned  upon 

•  uly,  iiuU  iuiked  with  great  earnestness,  **  If  ycur  name  weroi 
oggeridge,  what  ahould  you  do  T* 
"  I  stUoold  chimge  it  aa  aoon  a^  possible/     i"   :tii-\M'rtHl,  prouiptly. 
**Ah,  j*e«;  but  you  are  a  wonuin  j  you  ci^ulil  ui-nry  and  >;et  rid  of  it 
In  that  way-     For  a  man  it  is  nut  bo  wisy.     Jle  uniHt  U'jirit,  1  auppoas/ 

**  I3ut  you  don't  bear  tbu  numeof  Mugguridgc*,'  siul  the  liuly^  in Bomol 
«uqiriae. 

**  Oh,  no,"  ftUKwered  tiic  Ckilonol  in  a  low,  siid  voice;  "  but  1  know  » 
man  who  does." 

Our  poor  hero,  Uke  many  other  excellent  men,  had  Iun  Uttlu  wcak- 
puiiiiii.  He  did  not  ahare  Juliet's  opinion  as  to  the  uuimifortiiniX)  u£ 
uamen»  and  wma  by  no  nicaiui  sm-o  that  what  wo  rail  ti  rutic  would  Mticl 
SM  sweet  if  known  aH  an  onion.  Mr.  Aaron  V.  ^luggcridge  might  h^» 
a  poUfibefl,  culLured  und  fiiscinating  member  of  sotai-ty  ;  but  not  tho  leM, 
aooofdiug  to  tlie  Colonel's  lights,  did  he  start  heavily  lumdioapped  in  the 
race  of  life.  One  tiling  wua  certain  j  the  mutter  mu^t  be  booked  into, 
and  tho  unlucky  individual  innpected  wiUioiit  loss  of  time.  At  Hio 
oarlieet  opportunity,  thorrfore.  Colonel  Kaudulph  betuok  himself  to  L>ovor 
Strccrt,  making  liit  visit  in  the  furenoou,  &o  a&  U>  be  the  more  iiuro  of 
finding  the  object  of  bia  search  at  home.  "  1  wiU  know  the  worat,"  ho 
to  liimHutf  will> 

A  Ia8  r  '*  tho  Wot  ;  ot  eeom  too  atrong  a  term  to  ap|*ly  to  Mm 

St«t*n*rt  broUier.     lie  was  a  tall,  rather  Ktout  man  of  alioiit  thirty  ; 
wore  a  henry  niouiiUichu   with  wjixod  ti{m,   and  an  im)ierial,  aluo 
bis  troupers  vtexv  of  Frcncb  cut  ami  tiriltiant  in  {tatloni  ;  hia 
brul  wry  wpmrr  tow  ;  Iwnctttb  hi«  chin  waa  an  enormuuK  bjur  Uiw, 
fJb»  euris  of  which  tluatod  over  bt5  u>at ;  a  dianvmil  ling  adom«Ml  hta 
e  fin^r ;  ami,  that  nothing  might  bo  wanting  to  compk-l«t  thi?  atro^i 
of  hia  appeoiam  t\  he  had  stuck  a  pinpe-nfc  ii}ton  xhv  tiridgo  of  hm 
and  WMH  oonti^ififiluiitti?  his  aister's  Kngliah  fnend  through  tb  with 
Jt  mixtuii  .-  and  aifabitity. 

•'A  pu  .  ..    t ..,..,  ..yCteorgel"  was  the  i'olonel'a  inward 

Bcnt  o|jon  the  atnuiger,  who  waa  now  bring  inttodnced  Co  iiim  ty  Mi 
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V&n  Hteen,  anil  who  shook  haods  with  him«  Kftym^.  m  dnwUog  toA 
rather  patroninng  accento,  **  How  do  ^ou  do,  Colonel  Rioidolph  t  I  ud 
glad  to  make  ^nr  fioquaintiinoe,  sir." 

"  I  Iio|ie,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  desporate  effort  tooonoeal  his  feel- 
ingR,  *'  that  yoit  mean  to  make  somo  Maj  in  Ixindon." 

*•  Well/'  answer^  Mr.  Mugj:;mdgB,  **  it's  unoerUun.  I  ahall  have  to 
tie  guided  hy  clrcMm-stanceg.  I  hare  come  here  to  attend  to  a  matter  of 
bubiueea." 

Kn  spoke  in  a  sing-KODg  nasal  voice,  ending  asch  of  hi«  aentenees  on 
a  high  noto.     To  think  thjtt  n  hrother  iLud  sisUir  could  differ  to  sadiv  ! 

"  I  :<upf»ose  that,  tike  all  AmeiicanJt,  you  are  engaged  in  hnaLnese  of 
»iome  kind,"  the  Colonel  obsenred. 

Mr.  Muggeridge  nodded.  "  We  don't  have  so  mnny  idle  men  in  our 
country  m  you  Jiave  here/'  he  waa  ohliging  enough  lo  explain. 

"  And  do  }-ou  often  manage  to  get  away  for  a  holiday  1 "  a«ked  thfr 
Colonel.  He  wus  thinking  to  himself^  '<  I  hope  to  the  Lon]  yon  doa*t ! 
If  the  Atlantic  were  between  us  I  might  perhaps  oontrivo  to  forgot  yowr 
exifltenoe  tsometimoB." 

"  Aaron  has  a  partner/'  pat  in  Mrs.  Von  Steen,  in  her  eoft,  quiet 
voioe.  **  When  one  of  them  is  in  Americik  the  other  can  amiBie  hiniMlf 
in  Europp." 

"  Yos,  yes  ;  I  aee.  A  very  convenient  arrangement,"  murmured  Uie 
Colonel.  In  truth  lie  hardily  knew  whnt  ho  was  Raying,  and  W!ae  chiefly 
anxious  to  escape  without  ha\-ing  let  Mrs.  Van  Steen  perceive  the  ira- 
pmaion  that  her  brother  had  ma4]e  u|)on  him.  But  it  U  probable  that, 
with  all  his  exertions,  he  did  not  quite  ifuccoed  in  that  landable  en- 
deavour. 

Conversation  was  sustained  nfler  a  constrained  and  desultory  fn5hioa 
for  another  quarter  of  an  liour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Colonel 
took  up  hia  hat. 

•*  If  you  are  going  towai-da  the  city,  Colonel  Randolph,  I'll  walk  with 
you/'  said  Mr.  Muggeridge. 

The  (!7olouel  replied  tljat  he  was  not  going  further  ilmn  Pall  Mall; 
and  Mr.  Muggeridge  remarked  that  he  guessed  that  would  not  be  roiu^ 
out  of  liis  way ;  so  the  two  men  left  the  house  together. 

"  WTint  do  you  think  al>out  taking  a  hansom  1  "  the  Colonel  a&ked, 
on  the  doorstep. 

"  It's  immuteriftl,*'  answered  the  other.  "  I*d  as  soon  w&lk,  if  yon 
Bay  ao." 

**  Very  well/'  said  the  Colonel,  feeling  a  little  ashamed  of  the  impulisr 
which  h)ul  prompted  his  suggestion.  After  »U,  if  the  man  was  to  he  his 
brother-in-law,  it  would  not  do  to  begin  by  shirking  a  walk  in  the  stxveta 
with  him. 

Acting  u|>on   this  conviction,  the  Colonel  re*.-  Ia 

reach  Pall  Mall  by  tlip  least  frequented  route,  ai:  lily, 

shnjied  his  course  boldly  down  Ht.  James's  Street.     Vu  bia  way  br  vms-\ 
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,1^  several  aoquaintanceo,  wbo  sUreil  At  Mr.  Aai'on  l*.  Muggo*j 
in  undisguised  iwttoDishmeDt,  the  latter,  forhiH  jvirt,  roturningtlietr 
flaratiny  wiUi  perfect  imi>ertui'l»ability.  When  tiiey  hud  iulwmmI  on,  Mr. 
Muggoridge  commimicntcd  his  imprcsAionn  of  tLcni  to  the  C!o1oqoI,  aaiI 
waji  more  candid  tlitin  flattering  in  Iiih  criticUinj;.  Tie  even  liad  llie  ini- 
portinenCG  to  liiu^h  at  the  mode  of  pronuncintioii  iidoplod  by  tUerit* 
,||fontlomon,  and  to  indalge  in  an  exn^gemted  and  absard  mimici'y  of  it. 
Ho  fnrthor  opined  that  London  wm  a  great  commercial  city,  but  that  in 
point  of  attractiveness  New  York  wtiA  a  hundred  miles  ahead  of  it,  whi] 
Parw  waM  a  hundred  milen  alicad  of  New  York.  Itia  lone  seemed 
'imply  that  he  lield  the  Colonel  ix>s]M>nBible  for  all  the  shortcomings  of 
the  mother-country  and  its  in)iAbitant«.  The  season  woii  the  end  of 
[Hay,  and  a  bleak,  dry  east  wind  was  driving  cloud.s  of  diut  along  tho 
**  Do  you  always  have  it  like  thia  over  hej-e  1 "  Mr,  Muggeridgi* 
i,  in  his  dmwling  voice. 

Ve»i,  always,"  answered  the  Colonel,  very  snappi^ldy  ;  and  bis  com- 
panion gave  him  a  side-look  of  mingUnl  irony  and  pity. 

At  leo^h  the  United  iService  Club  was  r^iached ;  and  the  Colonel, 

^wiCii  the  brightening;  countenance  of  one  wbo  Bee»  the  walln  uf  a  city  of 

Tage  before  hiui,  bade  Mr.  Muggeridgo  farewell,  regretting  that  the 

ivrs  of  the  <%tablishmeat  did  not  jieniut  of  bia  a«kixig  a  friend  in  to 

luncheon. 

**  J^inglar  club,"  was   Mr,   Mnggoridge's  brief  comment  npon   this 
inonncemeut.     *'  Well,  f'olonel,  I'll  wish  you  good  <Uy  arul  gootl  apjie- 
llc.     Whenever  you  feel  like  paying  us  a  viait  in  Dover  Street,  I  hopa 
touU  Come,  and  bring  any  of  your  friends  along." 

Tliauk  you,"  answered  the  Colonel,  stittly ;  "  Mrs.  Van  Steen 
[kind  enough  to  give  me  permission  to  call  ufion  her  some  time  since." 
Mr.  Mnggoridge  nixldetl,  and  ^trolled  away,  with  a   fiiint,  t<»lrranl 
of  smile  upon  bis  face,  wUch  lie  liad  worn,  molt^  or  U%s  all  the 
loming,  nnd  which  the  Colonel,  for  some  reason  or  other,  found  |tocu- 
Uarly  rjcnsiivnitin^. 

Our  trieil  and  perplexed  hero  spent  a  large  port  of  the  afternoon  in 
loking,  and  in  protending  to  rend  the  pai»eni,  whilt*  in  rmlity  hn  wsk 
itating  over  the  new  oompliuationM  wiili  which  bia  matrimonial 
were  tbroat^ned.  At  five  o'clock  he  walko«i  acrow  t*)  bin 
ither  club,  and  there  cnt>ountered  ('apiain  (Joit*.  who  at  onot  deiacb< 
kiraself  from  a  group  uf  young  men  willi  whom  he  had  boon  ooa) 
id  caught  his  elderly  rival  by  tlio  ami. 
"  I  my,  Colonrl,  havt  you  1600  Aonm  P,  Mu};i;«Mi'iL;M  1 " 
'•  V«."  answered  the  (>oloo«l  gloomily  ;  "  I've  soon  him." 
^*Queieir-lrx»kin^  sjiecimen,  isn't  hoi  But  not  half  ii  l*nd  rjyvi  of  ehnp^l 
you  take  hiiti  thr  right  way.  1  mean  to  Ijo  u  nad  good  friaid  to  Aaron 
•for  his  sister's  sake,  yon  understand^** 
^  Yon  have  loi^t  no  tim«i  in  introducing  yourvolf  to  him,  at  any  rate,** 
t«l  rKuiurke<l  di-ily. 
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"  Nor  have  you,  it  vcoma ;  bo  we're  even.     WTmt  do  tot 
hini ]  " 

All  Colonel  B&udolph's  siipprwwed  irritation  bnViblnrI  up,  not!  com- 
plntdy  orpnnaateped  him  for  tbe  moment,  "I  think.'"  fiAid  ho,  "  tliftt 
hp  is  tlie  most  nbominnble  end  tlmt  I  ever  met,  at  nor  Utne  or  in  anr 
country  !  " 

Then  bo  wnlkcHl  awny,  repenting  of  his  hnfity  speech  (is  noon  oft  it 
-was  tittered,  frnU  vexed  by  the  puraiiinfc  echoes  of  Gor«'e  huigbter.  Qen^  \ 
didn't  I'wm  «  bit  for  the  vnlgiirity  of  Aftron  P.  MuppTidKi*;  froi* — 
tonfntnid  him  ! — cared  for  nothing  hut  Mib.  Van  Su^eu's  monr•y-bag^\ 
«»d  wonhl  havfi  TniUTiwI  l\er  if  fibo  had  )md  t^n  Aarona  for  brr*tbren. 
Aye,  and  A  fatlior  and  mother  of  the  same  type  to  boot  t  Well,  perhaps 
the  fellow  WAA  wise  in  his  genemtion.  He  wna  right  not  to  let  himMlf 
he  turned  aftid*'  fn»m  his  objert  by  incidental  oltfltaxrles.  '•  Ho  knows  his 
own  mind  >>ctter  than  I  do  mine,"  tliought  the  Colonel,  sighing  that 
ifreed  should  ho  proved  a  mnj-n  j>ow/^rfnl  factor  in  human  rcftolutioas 
than  love.  Not  that  he  really  thought  of  pi\-in«»  np  Mrs,  Van  Sleen ; 
h«  Wt  sure  that  he  had  never  contemplated  the  advisability,  orertm  ihu 
|K>8sibility»  of  so  extreme  a  ste]>  as  tlint.  The  proKpt*ot  of  liaving  Aaron 
for  a  near  relative  wafl  a  bitter-  pill,  no  doubt;  but  it  must  |>e  gullied 
down,  and  had  better  be  done  with  a  good  gi-afie.  He  determined  that 
ho,  too,  would  l>e  a  "  real  good  friend  "  to  Aaron — that  ifi,  that  he  wotild 
do  his  best  to  be  courteous  and  amiahlo  to  hiio — *'  for  his  water'f*  sake," 
"  Not  for  the  sake  of  her  money/*  thonght  the  Colonel ;  "  I  only  vrlab 
lilie  hadn't  any  money  at  all." 

Animated  by  such  unexceptionable  motives,  our  liero  stiroly  deeervcdl 
to  be  rewarded  by  success;  but,  unfortunately,  we  live  in  a  world  where) 
the  just  and  the  unjust  hare  an  etjual  share  in  the  hiinshiiio  and  the  rala ;. 
iind  it  is  a  fact  that  this  poor  gentleman  obtaiued  little  recompense  for  a, 
ton  days'  martyrdom  i>ave  Knch  wa  an  approving  conacionco  may  hATo! 
afforded  him.  He  carried  oat  to  the  letter  the  promise  that  he  hfiil| 
made  to  himself  He  not  only  tolerated  Aaron,  but  took  no  little  pains 
to  Bhow  him  civility.  Day  after  day  he  sought  tlie  Rtrangcr  out  ittl 
Dover  Street ;  day  after  day  be  boro  him  company  in  his  vitdtA  to  lh«M 
few  lionR  of  which  London  can  boast.  Ho  went  with  him  to  the  Tower;] 
he  walked  with  him  in  the  Pork — a  tendble  ordml ;  ho  took  bim  to 
moot  of  the  Coaching  Club;  ho  lx>re  with  his  di»*f' 
hiri  bland  faniilianty,  with  his  obstinate  dotenniii . 

and  be  surprised  at  nothhig.     Sometimcn  Mra.  V^an  Steini  acoompaniedj 
the  Kight-seera ;  but,  alaH  !  on  tliosu  occasionfl  Cnptain  f  Jon*  wa«  p 
also  of  the  party,  and  somehow  it  always  happened  that  the 
man  paired  off  with  the  lady,  wliile  the  elder  was  &in  to  brisig  u|k  \X*t 
rear  with  her  brfither. 

AJl  this  was  a  severe  test  of  conslaney  ;  but  the  lungrst  Um*  liea 
turning;  and  one  moi-ning,  to  (.'olounl  Randolph's  mv-  *  ^  '  '  >'- 
Aaron  V.  MuL'goridgo  announced  that  hu  hud  rec»M 
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iwoftsaituto  hi*  spfv>dy  return  to  Avnpricft.     This  good  ncwn  was 

le  mom  welcome  to  otir  liei-o  from  its  univiug  at  ft  monirnt  whi-n  hi* 

luore  than  tifumilx  dt-prfweod  iu  sjiiiita.     It  wh«  the  mornt»f<  of  llw? 

luircdiiv  in  Ascot  week,  ilu<1  lie  wag  just  about  to  »invi  fot*  the  racv^ 

rith  Mr.  Miiggcrid^,  Sirs.  Van  Strcn  having  exciiwd   hoi-iioirat,  the 

[rvcnth  hum*  on  the  pluii  of  ii  head;ichc.     Tlic  pros(>ect  of  1)eiiij^  s:u]cll«<! 

an  <?ntife  day  with  his  '"Old  ^lan  of  Iho  Soa,"  nn  he  Hoiiietiines  in- 

(Uy  dublxnl  Uto  uncoiisciouH  Aaron,  had,  for  so\'vtral  reaaoDa,  been 

\y  distasteful   to   the  Colonel  ;   but  now  tlus  80omeil  a  com- 

smali   mutter.     Yut  another  wiH<k.  and  he  would   bavo  said 

fluvwcll  to  Aaron,  it  might  )je  for  yi'iu^*,  or  it  might— ««  he  fondly  and 

dcToaily  hoped — be  for  eviT.     Under  tlie  cii'cumstances,  it  would  linre 

liean  na  onwortby  thing  to  mtirmur  si  one  day  of  misei-y.     The  Cotonfil^ 

»rofoivi,  went  off*  iu  hii;h  good-humour;  and,  in  the  tmin,  waa  quikn 

>tiou8  with  hU  companion  wfton  the  subject  of  n  brand-new  nuit  of 

>tbrfi  iu  which  the  latUi-  had  iirniyed  hiuiRelf.     AarouH  first  care,  on 

tving  in  I^mdon,  had  been  to  viEit  one  of  the  moRC  Ciahionable  tnilotv, 

tho  upsliot  of  his  interview  was  Uis  nppeat»tica  iu  the  light  grey 

wk-coat,  and   trouBfrs  to  mnt^h,  which  hiid   nttn^ctAd  Iho  CoIouwI'h 

fution.     ifp  bud  UkewiftO  invi'Bt*>d  in  a  wliiti!  hat,  and  in  a  pair  of 

l-stlaastw,  which  last  wore  slung  ar]*oM  his  sliouldor  by  a  fctj^).     Thus 

Ireij,  he  did  not,  it  U  true,  resemble  an  Englishman  much  moi«  than 

lukd  i^cmbted  a  FariKian  in  his  diAoard(*d  garb;  but  ho  loukoil,  thi» 

less  luilike  other  jieoplo  than  usual,  and  there 

1  for  hope  tlial,  if  he  would  only  ke<»p  quit?t  and 

iro  himself,  the  lUy  might  l>e  got  thix>ugb  without  Uio  ocourronco  of 

ly  untoward  episode. 

Aaron,   howevfr,  was  not  di«;]>o6ed  Ut   lioha\i»  himsrlf — or,   at  all 

its,  was  uf't  dwposod  to  krcp  quiet.     Ho  entered  iJito  afiiiblu  convi*- 

m  with  stnuigent  on  the  course;  he  showed  an  iiit'linatinn   to  W 

imontAtiw  vitli  tho  lHX>kiiMkors ;  de£]>ite  the  Colouet's  protc«tution&y 

lienBaUiHl  iu  tjcllitlg  with  an  unmi^tAkabl(«  widrthi*r  for  the  itnkr  tA  an 

(K>iut  of  od<U,  and  mmln  a  vi^^it  noise  and  ilisturl>nnco  whou  Uio 

ronult  emtued ;  betNseen  the  nuxrs  he  HtiTrlli-d  njt  and  down  in  iront 

boxeti,  and  ftubjcotod  thnir  oecu|tanu  to  a  V4.«irvUing  scrutiny.     He 

I JtimK'lf  cuui«piouuui4,  in  iduirt,  and  vaA  a  ^;oud  dcftl  notieed.     Jii»t 

H  r  the  day  hft<l  U-en  run,  * 'olonel  Kandolph  UA\  iv 

I  I,  and,  whrwling  ]*oiind,  met  Uir  eyvfi  t»f  a  tall, 

and    ratliur  HOUT'Viuged  old  gentletuan,  who   nodded  ami  aaid* 

W.JI.  Uol*ri." 

Tkia  Mati  ftreciaely  tho  untoward  upiaode  which  the  CXslonal  had  hoiHtl 

ht  '-I.     lie  knew  that  hi.<  \<-  but 

hA<1  to  the  crowd  U*  \tt\-!^r\v  i  :  r\^  be 

loreflaw  would  \w  an  nnpltvAont  ouc    Kvcn  now  ho  made  a  foobln  ofTort  to 

I— |m  after  a  few  burnxMl  wot  ■'  •'^'•tint;.     But  it  woa  too  lat«.     bii 

loio&'aeyc  wa^  u|x»u  Mr.  Mu.  md  what  was  worse,  Mr.  Mug 
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i(eiulg©'«  OTC  wafl  upon  Sir  John.    P»rtlyfnDm  a  (lt'>pairir.  - 
would  ben*  well  to  g«ttho  worst  over  at  oiico,  imrt.!yAi»ni ;.:.  ■  «ir- 

tAintv  UiAt  Aaron  wax  about  to  rcqurst  an  in  trod  notion ,  the  Colonel  tool 
th©  bull  b_v  the  horns,  luid  made  the  two  men  known  to  one  anothor. 
John  misevl  hu  hnt  fUightly ;  but  Anifm  extended  a  generous  hn&< 
'witli  his  customary'  fornmlji,  ''  How  do  you  do,  Sir  John  Randolph  I 
nm  glad  to  make  your  acquaintAnce,  sir." 

Tiie  KnglUhman  took  the  proAvi-od  hand,  or  rather  allowed  his  own 
to  be  taken  by  it,     "  You  are  an  American,   I  preeiimc,"  said   he;  noi 
howevei*,  thinking  it  uecesaor)'  to  Btat«  iiny  n^asua  for  the  pi^esumptioi 
'•  AH  this  must  Ix?  more  or  lesK  of  a  uovolty  to  you." 

'*  Woll,"  replied  Mr.  ^Iuggendgi%  "  tliey  don't  run  hoi'sas  much  with 
ufl ;  but  I  expect  you  haven't  an  animal  in  this  country  tliat  oouid  beigin 
to  corojiorG  with  one  of  onr  trottore." 

*' Very  likely  not,"  Sir  John  anawerod,  oourteonsly  enough.     "You 
)>4>at  us  in  n  good  many  things;  but  not  in  QTerything — perhaps 
<juite  in  everything." 

**  Give  us  time,  sir,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  beat  you  at 
horse-racing." 

Sii'  John  inclined  his  head  and  dropped  bis  eyelids  witli  the  on- 
one  who  declines  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion  of  any  kind  with  hi*  ii 
feriors,  and  remarked  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  doubted  the  deairabilii 
of  int<»mational  contests,  though  to  be  sure  they  were  Blwa^-g  popi 
things.  lie  well  romembei'ed  the  excitement  that  prevailed  throughot 
the  Country  at  the  time  of  Tom  SiiyeiVs  encounter  with  Heenan. 

'*  Was  you  preseut  at  the  light,  air  f  "  inquired  Aaron,  with 
^how  of  interest. 

"  No ;  being  a  magiAti'ate,  I  felt  bound  to  deny  myself  that  idoa^mi 
By  all  aocount8,  however,  1  believe  that  we  were  juistilied  in  claiming 
victory  upon  that  occasion." 

Mr.  Muggeridge  would  doubtless  liave  dbtpnted  the  accuracy  of 
John's  nssertion  if  he  had  not,  fortunately,  remembered  at  that  momei 
that  money  was  owing  to  hirn  over  the  last  race  by  persons  from  whc 
it  was  advisable  to  recover  it  witliout  delay. 

"  ExcuRe  me  a  few  minuter,  sir,"  he  said  ;  "  Til  be  with  you  again  im- 
tnodiately,"  And  with  this  cheering  promise  he  hurried  away  towards 
tlie  ring. 

As  soon  as  the  Amei*ican  was  out  of  earshot.  Sir  John  turned  to 
brother,  and  said  «|uietly  :  "  I  wiah  to  God,  Koljei-t,  you  wouldn't  intro- 
duce all  the  tjig  rag  and  bobtail  of  your  aoquaiutanco  to  me," 

"  I  didn't  see  my  way  to  avoiding  it,"  the  Colonel  «nawei«d  ueeklj 
"  And  after  all,  John,  you  can't  expect  Americatu  to  be  exactly  li 
Knglishmen." 

"  I  expect  a  man  to  be  a  gentleman.  I  suppodc  there  are 
tQon  in  America,  as  there  ore  eleewhere ;  but  Tour  friend  h  an 
aaob." 
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"  H«  is  not  generally  considered  so.  People  know  him  in  London — 
Mrv.  Digby,  &nd  Laxly  Polker,  and  loU  of  people.  I  don't  think  he  iseo 
vety  had,  John  ;  I  dou't,  upon  my  word,"  pleaded  the  poor  Colonel. 

"  Not  Uul  1  Illy  good  ftjUow,  did  you  look  at  his  clothes  t  And  did 
ppu  hear  him  talk  1     '  ircu  you  present,  sir  ? '     Ugh  I  " 

"  Our  grandfathers  xi^ed  the  expression,"  the  Colonel  remarked.  "  Do 
you  knoWf  John,  I  MUi(>ect  that  many  wonLs  and  phranxt  which  the 
Americans  une,  and  which  wo  wjt  down  as  vnlgariKms,  are  merely  sur- 
vivals of  our  old  English  speech.  If  you  come  to  look  into  it,  what  con- 
stitutes vulgnrity  1  Surely  it  can't  be  only  wayH  of  dress  and  of  talking 
that  happen  to  difler  from  our  own." 

Sir  John  gave  a  short,  disa^^recable  laugh.  **  Perliaps  I  may  as  well 
tell  you,"  said  he,  **  tliat  I  have  heard  it  rumoured  that  you  intend  to 
marry  the  sister  of  this  pleasing  young  gentleman." 

The  Colonel  reddened.  **  I  am  not  an^twerable  for  all  the  silly  gossip 
that  you  m-iy  liave  heard  about  me,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  1  am  nut  going  to  be  married  to  anybody,  as  far  a3  I  know.  At  the 
same  time,  supposing  I  did  contemplate  such  a  stop,  I  take  it  that,  at 
my  age " 

"  Oh  certainly ;  there's  no  fool  like  an  old  fool.  I  only  thought  I 
bad  better  warn  you  that,  in  the  ovcTit  of  your  making  such  a  misalliance, 
I  should  uasureilly  not  allow  my  wife  to  call  upon  the  lady." 

Tlie  menace  was  probably  a  more  terrible  one  to  the  Colonel  tluin  it 
would  have  been  to  nine  men  out  of  any  ten  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his 
ivrenmc?  for  the  hniid  of  the  family,  h»  was  the  last  ]>erson  in  the  world 
lo  allow  himM-'lf  to  l>e  deterred  from  his  purpot^e  by  a  threat. 

"  1  am  sorry  for  Uiat,  John,"  he  said  gravely  ;  *'  because  the  choice  of  a 
wife  is  ft  matt4)>r  u|ion  which  I  should  not  accept  dictation  even  from  you." 

**  I  daro  sny  not,**  said  Sir  John.  "  Possibly,  from  your  |»oint  of  view, 
you  may  be  right;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  retain  the  privilege  of  say- 
ing who  Mhatt  or  sbidl  not  enter  my  house,  so  long  ns  it  remains  mine. 
I  thought  I  would  just  mention  it.  Well,  good-bye,  Eohert  See  you 
again  soon,  1  dare  say." 

The  Colonel  walk<^  ti  war  sadly,  his  bunds  c1as[»c(1  Whiud  his  back,  and 
Iiksfyea  fixed  upon  the  grouud.  His  broUier  had  prouovmcedaaentesioo  of 
oootiugent  banLnhmeut  u[K)n  him — of  banishment  from  the  old  home 
which  he  loved  with  the  love  of  a  younger  son,  unalloyed  by  any  of  those 
Bispvings  as  to  the  over-otistly  nature  of  his  possesaions  which,  in  the«o 
days,  aro  apt  to  trouble  the  actual  owner  of  the  soil.  The  Colooers 
AMOciatioos  with  his  home  wore  all  plensant  onen.  In  the  surrtiunfiing 
a>ttatj  dwelt  hii  oldest  and  deareat  friends.  He  consdontiously  bo- 
County  to   U*  tho  most  delightful  county,  and  his  paternal 

Uie  uio-t  delightful  estate,  In  all  England.     Every  voom  In 

fdtut  boose  brought  bru^k  to  liira  memories  of  a  happy  childhood  and  boy- 
IwxnI.  Except  during  one  [>eriod  uf  Kcmce  in  India,  he  liad  never  failed 
to  spend  two  or  thrru  montlis  there  in  the  shooting  Ma«on.     It 
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almoflt  a  question  whether  even  the  lifclonj?  comi>anionA3up  of  Mrs.  V| 
Steen  oouM  miike  np  to  liim  for  the  l(»<s  of  this  annun]  boUilftV.   Hiivt 
place  must,  in  the  course  of  nature,  l«ocomp  hia  own  ]n*oi^rty 
wnb  H  thought  which  seldom  entered  his  mitul,  und  wus  pn>i 
altogether  absent  from  that  of  his  brother.  He  dinl  not  know  thiit  thechi 
IflBS  Str  John  felt  on  irresistible  impnlae  to  th^trart  him  in  all  T  ' 
and  would  have  been  iis  likely  txs  not  to  object  to  his  j»ropoM-.  1 
she  been  uu  EuglLshwomaji  of  irrepn»w;bahle  birth  ;  but  he  did  know 
brother's  obstinacy  and  tenacity  of  his  word,  nor  did  he  build  :\uy  1i, 
ufion  Uie  ba£-ia  of  Mrs.  Van  Steen 'ft  personal  attractivenons. 

Thus  it  was  that  our  unfortunate  lover  returned  to  Ix)n'io!i  v 
gileut  and  gloomy,  revolving  many  things  in  a   i>ei'turl)ed  mio<l. 
drove  to  Dover  Street  with  Mr.  Muggeridge  ;  and  it  did  not  put  hitu 
better  Hpirits  to  find  L-aptain  Ooi-e  sitting  with  Mra.  Van  Steen,  wh( 
,  iudtspoeition  appeared  to  have  entirely  vanished.     However,  the  sighll 
his  young  rival  was  so  far  of  service  to  him  that  it  enabled  him  to 
(|uer  any  wavei'in^  tendeucieu  tljat  he  might  iu&ve  harboured  wliilu  in 
train.     What  t  &ho\ild  he  retreat  like  a  coward  before  the  first  breath 
oppoc&Ition,  iLnd  loave  that  mercenary  pup]iy  to  bear  away  the 
Never  I     The  l^olonel  said  to  himself  that  he  had  done  with  hegiiation, 
and  that  he  would  know  hia  fate  that  very  evening. 

Gore  went  away  in  a  short  time,  and  almost  imroediately 
Mr.  Mnggeridge  also  left  the  room.     Then,  before  the  Colonel  col 
frame  Im  opening  sentence,  Mrs.  A'an  Steen  turned  a  smiling  faee  u| 
liim,  and  said — ''Confess,  now,  Colonel  Kandolph ;   your're  very 
with  me,  ai-en't  you  ?  " 

"Angry  witliyou,  Mrs.  Van  Steen  1     No,  indw^l  •  ivl.v  s>i.uild 
angi'y  with  you  \  " 

'*  You  looketl  angry  when  you  saw  Captain  Gore  Uei-e.    i  ou  thji 
my  headache  was  all  a  sham,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  I  assure  you," —  began  the  Colcnel. 

*'  Well,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Van  Steen  cooUy,  **  you  would  ha\'e 
quite  right  if  yon  had  thought  bo.     It  was  all  a  sham.     I  thonri 
would  make  an  experiment.     I  w  anted  to  find  out  w ' 
good-natured  enough  to  go  to  Ascot  with  Ajtrou.     1 
being  seen  about  with  Aaron ;  he  isn't  what  you  call  a  gontleman. 
don't  protest ;  I  nndoratand  it  all.    Perhaps  if  I  were  to  talk  long  enni 
1  could  convince  you  that  you  are  mistaken  in  sonic  of  your  impi 
but  then  again,  jierhaps  it  woiddn't  be  worth  wliilo.     1  have  cai 
my  cxj>erimuut,  and  I  am  mitititied,     I  naked  llaptuLn  Oorc  if  b«> 
tike  Aaron  down  to  Ascot,  and  he  said  '  No/  right  out ;  but  I  n 
thei'e  is  a  difference  between  yon  and  Capt^iin  Core.     A^    * 
may  be,  you  arc  what  1  caII  a  gentleman,  Colonel  R*i'  I 

say  lis  mucii  for  all  the  Englishmen  whom  I  liave  ' 

good  friend.     Some  day  1  hope  you  will  have  a  gou  i  ,  - 

will  huvo  to  wiite  and  tell  me  all  about  her,  and  maybo  Til  OOrao  and 
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jwTi^nr^TnlStmon  n^foin.     I'm  getting  mar  tlie  widof  tliU  visit  now. 
It  hiu  hevu  a  vcr^  ploutnuit  oue,  tbuuka  chielly  to  you." 

«  Ml*.  Van  Stoen  ** The  Colonel's  eloquence  fwiletl  him  a  little. 

H«  wun  sitting  oi»poeiU3  to  bis  fair  hostesv^,  ildU  at  this  jKiint  lie  drvw  his 
diair  n  littki  cloiwr  to  hcni,  aiid  souoboM-  giLiiied  j^Hietwion  oi*  her  linnd. 

The  eSvci  uf  this  movtMi^put  was  by  no  means  whiit  bor  pnwious  woi'ds 
uii^t  havo  led  him  to  anticipate.  8ho  drew  back  bor  luiid,  jumped  up, 
And  mo\'od  away  a  few  paces,  exclaiming  indignantly,  "  Colonel  Kan- 
do1(>li  t  "  And  before  anytbiii);  more  could  be  said  the  door  opened,  and 
in  walked  tlio  inevitable  Aaron. 

The  Colonel's  chance  wiia  f^vidcntly  l(^»st  for  tbftt  eTcain^;,  and  it  only 
rnmaintHl  fur  him  to  effect  his  rettisat,  which  ho  did  presently  in  somr 
emiiarrftjwment.  But  at  the  earliest  permissible  hour  tbd  next  morning 
hv  With  in  Dover  Street  once  more,  rotsolved  this  time  thut  he  would  have 
liaif  nn  hour  alono  with  Mis.  Van  Stt'cn,  even  should  it  prove  nooefisaiy^ 
in  order  to  secure  privacj-,  that  Mr.  Muggoridge  hfaould  be  ix«quested  in 
•o  nuiny  wonls  to  leave  the  room. 

Aa  ho  turned  in  at  the  fnmiliar  doorway,  be  was  almost  knocked 
down  by  ('iiptitin  Ucire,  who  dashed  out  hetul  first,  his  hat  brushed  th« 
wrong  way,  lUid  hif*  whole  appearance  that  of  a  man  who  has  sustJiined 
some  severe  nervous  shock. 

*^  B1c«4j  mc,  Croix*,"  criod  the  Colonol,  *^  what  tbo  deuce  is  the  matter 
with  you  I" 

The  young  Dian  nt^ireil  at  his  ipu^tioner  rutbur  wildly.  **Oh,  it's  you, 
ia  ill  "  Haid  he.  *'  Vour  tuninow.  Oh,<^lamn  the  whole  busincHs  1 "  And 
with  that  he  hailed  a  (Missing  hansom,  plunged  into  it,  and  was  lost  to  sighK 

Tbo  Colonel  walked  \ipstaire,  smiling  to  himsrlf.  Ho  could  not 
fcaaonably  lie  exitectud  to  fc^oi  much  pity  fur  hin  evidently  nfjivted  rivaL 
Mnk  Van  Steen  was  not  in  thedi-nwiiig-room  when  he  cnt<intl  ;  but  Mr. 
Aanm  P.  Muggeiidge,  who  was  sitting  in  an  iLrm-eluur  triraming  liis 
nails  with  a  ()on-knifo,  roise  axid  welcomed  Uio  new-comer. 

**  Taki.'  a  8eai,  Colonel  lUntlutph  :  glad  to  aee  you,  air.  I  wa»  wishing 
for  an  ofijiortunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to  yon  al>out  a  mati<tr * 

"  Some  other  time,  my  dear  Muggeridge — any  otJier  time,  in  fact. 
Tbo  tmth  is  thnt  I  wish  mthor  particularly  to  say  a  few  words  to  Mr*. 
Van  Steen  just  now." 

A"  s  bea*l,  continuinj,'  to  f»arc*  hi>  nails  carefully.     *'  My 

sister  t  kl*  cvveiviug  vi»itor!<  this  morning,  (.'olonel  lUndolph. 

Vour  friend  (aptain  (Jore  has  just  loft  u^  after  making  quite  an  ud- 
plaaaaot  sctoie.     Tbeini  Iuia  bcifn  a  Uttlo  mliiooafoptioii." 

"  Yeas,  TRK ;  I  Uiink  I  can  uudenftanil,**  interrupted  Uie  CuIodmI  ;  ^  but 

utol  tJjal  T  r  hrving  mr  ?    I  don't  wi^h,of  counw,to  force  my»rlf 

iifion  hw,  .i'i  you  mind  ju&t  letting  bur  know  tliat  I  onk  bnn  1 " 

\Vhy,  jta,"  answered  Mr.  Muggeridgr  delibcmU'ly ;  •*  I  am  afraid  1 

*    '  ■  'icr  know,     I  feel  vejy  l^odly  iJ  '  i       m  to  you 

■  ■'•m  to  us  ;  but  tlicn*  arc  occni .  !i  a 
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find»  it  his  duty  to  spcalc  plainly  to  bxs  bert  friends ;  and  it 
come  within  my  duty  to  t«U  you  this  morning,  Colonel,  th&t  you  hai 
basn  fooling  around  here  entirely  too  much  of  1at«." 

The  Colonel  grew  rather  rigid  about  tlie  back ;  he   did  not  mi 
relish  the  expression.     But  he  swallowed  down  his  disgust.     "  Let  us' 
all  means  speak  plainly/'  he  i*L«turu<^.      "  No  doubt  it  will  simp' 
matters  if  I  tell  you  thnt  I  have  come  here  now  to  ask  your  sister  t^ 
honour  mo  and  make  me  happy  by  becoming  my  wife." 

True  to  his  geueml  rule  of  conduct,  Mr,  Muggeridgo  exhibited 
astonishment.     He  went  on  with   hi^  occupation,  mervly  remarking 
his  drawling,  oonversational  voice,  *'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Cclonetl.    Ws 
are  flattered  hy  your  kind  oQer,  but  wo  can't  accept  it.     We  ahaU  hfti 
to  get  you  to  excuse  us." 

**  May  I  ask,"  inquired  the  Colonel  rather  hoarsely,  *•  whether 
fifty  this  upon  your  own  authority  1 " 

*'  Well,"  answered  Aaron,  who  had  now  finislied  with  his  left 
and  was  examining  it  critically  nt  arm's  Icngtli,  **  we  will  put  it  at  tt 
I  conclude  I  am  justified  in  f;pcaking  upon  my  own  authority  in  the 
sence  of  my  partner  and  brother-in-law  Mr.  Van  Steen." 

*•  Good  God  ! "  the  Colonel  ejaculateil,  "  is  it  Mrs.  Tan  Steen's  hos- 
band  that  you  mean  ?     Isn't  the  man  dead  t " 

Aaron  drew  a  telegram  from  his  pocket,  and  unfolded  it  slow) 
"He  was  not  dead  at  8.20  a.m.  to-day  any  way,"  he  observed. 
adyises  me  by  cable  that  he  soils  from  Now  York  at  noon  per  C> 
steamer  Sctjthia,     You'll  allow  that's  pretty  good  prcsmnptiTe  evi| 
of  a  man's  existence." 

The  Colonel  never  knew  how  he  got  out  of  the  house.  There  vsi 
reason  to  hope  that  the  hubit  of  self-control  was  strong  enough  in  him 
enable  him  to  withdraw  without  uttering  any  of  the  uncomplimfrotary 
phrases  which  rose  to  his  lips.  For  some  days  ho  was  very  angiy  indwd, 
and  was  inclined  to  believe,  as  Capt&in  Gore  did,  that  he  had  beenahame- 
fully  deceived  and  befooled  by  an  unscnipulons  little  flirt ;  hut  timp 
and  reflection  modiHed  the  harshness  of  thin  fii-st  view  of  tlie  case ;  anil 
he  soon  acquitted  Mm.  Van  Steen  of  intentional  duplicity.  She  might, 
to  be  sure,  have  told  him  that  she  had  a  husband  alive  ;  but  ahe  wai 
Ikound  to  answer  a  question  that  had  never  been  put  to  lier;  and 
was  she  to  know  that  fooli.sh  Mi's.  Digby  had  taken  it  fi»r  pr 
she  was  a  widow,  and  liad  prochLimed  her  as  such  to  all  and  sm . 
it  might  concern  % 

Captain  Gore  made  a  prodigious  outcry  over  hi**  disappointmont ; 
the  Colonel,  who  |>erhap8  suffered  more  «3eei>ly,  was  wiser,  and  brl*l 
jieace.     He  is  too  sensible  a  jvereon  to  break  his  heeirtovi-  .tai 

lIor(«over,  he  hss  lived  lon^;  enough  to  have  loamt  that,  :>  -  hi 

happineea  in  this  world  without  alloy,  so  there  are  few  disappointmcots 
hare  their  accompanying  consolations,  if  a  man  will  but  look  for 
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Ls  the  vtay  doepeet  bead  of  tho  greitt  Wwt  Buy  which  Bweeps  round 
in  li  wide  arc  from  the  grey  ISill  of  Portlund  to  the  roti  const  of  Devon- 
shire neiir  Torfjuay,  nestles  the  little  forgotten  liorough  of  Lyme  KegiA. 
A  cjuiot  woe  town  in  Lyme,  Bet  at  the  bottom  of  a  tiny  viillcy,  ^vhere  n 
miniature  river  cuts  ite  way  through  soft  lias  cUfTs  into  the  Hleopy  seu. 
On  the  three  hudward  sideu  the  hills  shut  in  the  town,  »n  thnt  every 
rond  which  leaves  it  in  any  direction  mouute  at  once  a  few  haudred  feet 
or  so  (o  the  level  of  Uie  downs  fibove.  These  downs  consist  of  thrM 
different  i-ocIch,  a  soft  blue  lias  Ih-Iow,  a  yellow  sandstone  IxJon^ing  ti> 
iho  greennond  formation  midway,  and  a  greyisli  whitn  chnlW  on  top  of 
Onoo  iiix>n  a  time  (aa  fair>'  tales  and  men  of  B(*iitice  aay)  the  downs 
tclied  all  along  the  coast  for  mnny  mitm  nt  a  uniform  hnight  of  soniH 
flix  hundred  feet,  and  showed  on  their  tteawanl  escarpment  all  throe 
]ay«T)i  of  Wnc  mud,  yellow  shndntone,  and  whit**  chalk.  Gradually, 
however,  the  water  haa  worn  n  clmnncl  for  the  Httle  river  Lym  through 
tb«  two  npi^er  ^trnta,  and  at  the  Vx)ttom  of  th**  smnll  nmphitiicati*e  thus 
formed  Btiuidf  ttie  ejiUting  town  uf  Lyme.  Similar  cliaimoU  liav<f  benn 
worn  further  to  the  e<y*t  by  the  rivers  Char  anil  llrit,  and  at  MrtV  aeawnrd 
«Bitremitie«  are  built  the  towns  of  Charmuuth  and  Brttli>ort.  Lesser 
▼ftUcyv.  ngftin,  break  the  line  of  cliff  in  betwe^>n  Uiose  thi^eo  main 
OfWningK  So  now,  if  you  Btaml  on  Lym»  Cobb — na  we  call  Iht*  old 
flioiM  pior — the  view  to  eastward  embraces  an  undtOating  ooaat,  which 
ilips  down  into  frequmt  hollnw?  and  rises  agftin  into  bold  hillit^  till  at 
Uit  the  whole  ciiuntry  Hide  fulls  away  slowly  toward  the  <?hosil  lUnk, 
while  on  Ow  dim  horiznn  the  white  rock  of  Portland  stjintb  like  a  biii^o 
wdgB  of  limoKtone  against  the  faint  skyline.  T\if*  thick  md  of  the 
wedge  turns  toward  the  land,  and  risea  somo  five  hnndi-ol  feet  in  sheer 
lifiglit;  the  thin  end  tftpers  off  to  sea  level  in  tlie  direction  of  tho  open 
dMUUMt],  and  prolongs  iOielf  under  the  wuvi-s  for  many  ntili-!t  in  the 
llmgwons  Ibioo  of  Portland — n  rocky  ledgis  better  kikown  than  loved  by 
liqcoewArd-bound  shifts.  Thr  clirtx  in  this  dtrratiun  ha%*o  all  lout  their 
iop  Uyvir  of  chalk  by  the  wearing  action  of  water,  and  only  show  the 
ItfVtft  tien  of  wutdstone  covering  the  lia»— 4in  arrangement  which  haa 
»N  ■   '    the  tivllr  '  thorn  Uie  name  of  tJoldon  Cap.     Hut  to 

t}i'  ."  white  til  .  [«cp«  otit  picturcwjuely  nbcivn  tlw  wholv 

through  green  tre«s  and  broken  uudtrrcliiT,  though  its  advaootd 
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»(houUl<'rp  liide  Uie  view  along  ihe  sliore  towai>ds  S* 
in  cioar  weulher  that  we  can  catch  a  glirapso  of  tli- 
^ecMuity  iucludiug  the  long  promontory  of  BeiT>-  He 
tjoUl  ontline  of  the  StAit. 

Here  at  Lyme  the  present  -writer  generally  poses  as  an  idyllic  HA- 
Wiis  through   the  summtr  months,   accom]>axiied   of  cotirsr?   In*  Phylli* 
and  all  tlie  little  I>eliaa  or  Dnmona.     It  is  indeed  a  fiuiotiT  hh.vTir 
plnce,  almuHt  six  milee  from   the  nearest  railwaj,  and  n»  yet  run 
by  BchiK)M»oanl8  or  womeii-suffra^  associations.      And  at*  I — the 
hoMifl  in  question^ilepond  hirj^oly  ujwn  the  neighbouring  walks  (or 
mental  stimiilntion,  i  have  naturally  leomt  to  lovo  every  finld,  fnth, 
village  for  ten  miles  around.     Moi^eover,  heing  (lutkongst  other  %\ei 
of  an  antiqunrinn  turn  of  mind,  1  take  an  interest  everv-whei*  ia 
locid   names  find  the  history  which  they  contain.      For 
liHfl  of  couirto  ft  nuTjininK,  nnd  it  was  first  jjivon    for  i\ 
Thtis  we  may  rr^nrd  naiue^i  in  some  sort  ils  a  kind  of  phiinlo^c&l 
and  we  nhall  lind  that  Ut  hunt  out  their  derivation  tmd  ori|riQ  i« 
1q8B  interesting  to  the  mind  (and   far  less  Tx>ugh  on  the  clothe*)  thsa 
hnnt  for  amm(mit«i!i  and  snorhot  tionoa  in  the  liaa  clitic  around  ql 
propoao,  therefore,  to  take  you  all,  my  kindly  readers,  for  n  few 
in  the  country  about  Lyme,  examiuin^;  as  we  go  the  naniva  oT  the 
]x>ir.tfl  wo  traverse :   ami  I   hope  to  fihnw  you   that  thoce  vftUnU 
|»etri!ied  history  are  fur  more  intei-estiup,  even  to  the"  casmil  ol 
than  you  would  be  nt  all  likely  to  fins|)ectat  fii-st  mj^ht.      I  cha«* 
mere!}'  because  I  Impptoi  to  know  the  country  well ;  but   if  I  on» 
^"ou  upon  the  right  track,  you  will  )«  able  eaaily  to  look  up  thr 
names  of  youi-  own  neighbourhood  in  tho  same  manner,  and  jtio 
find  the  occtijiation,  I  tmst,  loth  amusing  and  iiiatmctive. 

Fii-stof  all,  a  M-ord  iis  to  the  name  of  Lyme  Ke^is  itacdf.  Tholft^ 
i-iver  which  has  scoopetl  out  the  whole  combe  or  valley  hear$  tho  aiaa- 
nf  Lym.  This  name,  like  those  of  almost  all  our  rivers,  in  aut  KngU 
but  Keltic  or  Wolwh.  \V'h(.»n  the  Enpliiib  conqnerons— the  ••Aa^ 
8axons,"  aa  old-fa*hionetl  history-lKKjks  fooUsdily  call  tiiem — first  camaW 
Britain,  thoy  found  the  country  in  tlie  possession  of  tha  iioma&iad 
Welsh,  whom  the  same  history-books  call  *^  the  Anoent  tiritcaa* 
Naturally,  tliey  learned  the  names  of  all  the  physical  features  sock  il 
rivpi-s,  hills,  iind  moimtains,  from  thoB(»  amon^  the  WelRh 
Hubdued  in  war  und  kept  as  slaves.  Many  evou  of  the  towns 
their  Romanised  or  Welsh  titleR,  more  or  less  di^piined,  as  in  th»  eue<f 
tho  fi^reat  colonies  London,  Lincoln,  and  Cho^^r  ;  but  riven  inTOnAlir 
retain  their  old  Keltic  forms.  ThiB  particular  word,  Lym.  mMtts  i» 
Keltic  a  tori-ent,  and  might  be  aptly  applit?d  to  the  little  hill-fed  snwa 
before  the  modern  cuts,  and  wcit«,  and  mill-dams  cbeftnicted  it^  iv 
])etuous  coui-se.  When  tho  advanced  outposts  of  the  English  raacbai 
tiiis  utm.ost  cornp.r  ^K  DQi^wtfiku-e,  tiiey  would  natural! v  ask  the  WdA 
by  ngns  or  "m\evTj)tfe\.cix,^\«L\.  -^'a*  \\w  viaxswi  ^  ^«>.''^!fi^^^nan.ni 
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^t«wnve  as  an  answer  that  it  was  called  Lym.     And  Lym  it  haA  accord- 
ingly been  ever  Bince.* 

Amongst  tlie  records  of  Gliistonbury  Abbey  is  a  charter  of  King 
.^tholAtani  which  ^>Ttints  to  his  namesake,  ^'Kthclston  the  the^,  six 
manfiOB  **  ffit  Lyme," — tlmt  is  to  »juy,  at  the  Lyni.  From  tliw  usage  gi-ew 
up  the  modem  name  Lynie,  j\i.st  as  Pfyn  hnn  grown  from  the  Latin 
phrase  ad  FincH,  or  Pontefi*act  fix)m  wl  PonUm  Fnictum,  All  through 
the  west  country,  names  of  towns  arc  very  apt  to  hang  upon  those  of 
riwrs ;  such,  fur  example,  ai-e  Axminster  and  Axmouth  on  the  Axe, 
J3xel*ii*  iinil  Kxmouth  on  tlie  Kxh,  Bndjwrt  on  the  Brit,  Collumpton  and 
Culrnstock  on  the  Culm,  and  Tavistock  on  the  Tavy,  In  each  of  these 
ttsoH  the  river  name  m  Keltic,  while  tho  t^'i-niination  is  mostly  English. 
3nt  it  U  not  often  that  the  river  Uiime  alone  (in  an  oljlirjue  case)  forms 
the  whole  title  of  the  town,  as  at  Lyme.  We  have,  however,  a  cor- 
responding iustiince  in  the  fii-st  recorded  cognomen  borne  by  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Charmonth,  which  figures  in  the  English  Chronicle 
tttider  the  form  "  set  Cairum,"  tliat  is  to  say,  at  the  Char. 

Ak  to  the  second  half  of  tiie  title,  Rogi^»  it  is  of  ooiirse  ecclesiostioal 
or  loi^il  Latin,  and  signifies  that  Lyme  wimj  a  royal  manor  from  the 
(Liys  of  Edwiird  L  We  get  the  same  termination  in  Bere  liegis  and 
Jtfelcomb  llegis ;  while  the  translated  form  occ»irs  in  King's  Lynn — a 
KTorfoIk  town  often  confounded  witli  the  little  Dorsetshire  )x)i-ougIi. 

The  deeply-cleft  valley  of  the  Lym  contiiins  one  other  village,  besides 
X^yme  Rej^  itself — a  picturesque  group  of  houses  higher  up  the  stream^ 
lua^ling  bolow  a  pretty  grey  church  on  the  hillock,  and  known  us 
'Uplyme,  In  modem  English  we  genei-ally  speak  of  higher  and  lower 
town-,  but  in  the  old  type  of  the  language  many  other  forms  wore  pre- 
valent, yucli  are  High  Wyoonibe,  Over  JUarwen,  Under  Marston,  and 
UethiT  Compton.  A  Netherbury  occunt  in  this  very  district,  neai-  Bea- 
niiu^tcr.  But  one  of  the  commonest  West-counti-y  modes  of  expressing 
oompaiiitive  lieight  is  that  niiidu  by  simply  prefixing  the  word  up, 
^Elius,  along  the  river  Utter,  aIx)vo  Ottei-y,  we  meet  with  the  village  of 
X7|>-Uttery  j  while  on  the  Wey,  above  Weymouth,  stantU  Upwey,  So, 
too,  on  the  Lym,  above  I<ymo,  comeei  Up-Lime ;  wliile  the  main  town 
iteeif  k  sometimes  described  in  old  chiu'ters  as  ]!^eiher-Lym-super-Mare. 
To  the  liest  of  my  knowledge,  this  vlistinctively  West-country  mode  of 
coni|)arison  by  means  of  up  does  not  extend  to  any  of  tlie  counties  eaat 
<rf  Wiltshire. 
^^^  If  we  start  from  the  wee  paxiule  at  Lyme  on  a  bright  summer's  day 
^re  may  walk  across  to  Charmouth  by  the  clitFs  and  find  it  a  delightful 
excurMon.  The  pleasantcst  plan  is  to  avoid  the  highway  and  t;iko  a 
\9aSy  cartroad  up  the  hill,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Coiway  Ijuab* 

•  I  OTTO  itcknowIedf^ioiiU  for  the  general  niothod  pursued  to  3Ir.  !««»<?  Tnylor'» 
WVrvid  fl«(/  Pinery,  Bnd  fcir  some  spwial  locnl  fachs  to  Roberts's  Jli'jftort/  of  Lym«,  ftnd 
fttmun'w  Hook  of  thv  Axr.  Hat  in  many  CAflea  I  hnv«  cndcATonrcd  to  correct. 'V^Al  1. 
bclicre  lo  be  Ui«if  erron. 
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Pciitaps,  if  you  are  a  town-bred  miu),  you  vill  he  a^totusbed  to 
tluit  not  only  every  lano  and  everr  tknu,  but  even  every  6eld  in 
has  its  own  name,  and  that  most  of  these  go  back  in  time  ^  beyond 
the  date  when  Domosday  Book  was  compiled.  This  farm  on  tho  left 
here,  for  eiam{ile,  is  Haye ;  that  is  to  say,  the  hedged  enclosare'-— a 
common  terminHlion  throughout  Dcvonsliire,  as  in  NortbernhHy.  n»ar 
Kxeter.  Its  various  fi»lils  are  kuuwu  hs  Biistart,  Middle-mill,  B 
Dog  Head,  and  Four-acre,  So,  too,  thia  Colway  LAne,  which  wi 
part  of  a  great  Roman  road,  still  preserves  the  last  relioB  of 
original  title ;  for  the  first  half  i&  a  fragment  of  tJie  Latia  Cdoma^  as  in 
Lincoln  and  Colchester;  while  the  second  half  iii  the  common  English 
word  tray.  It  runs  Rtrnight  up  the  Bteep  hilkide  with  tme  Roman 
directnesB,  disclaiming  to  twist  and  zigm^  weakly,  like  the  modem  road. 
By  it  we  can  aooq  otobb  the  mouldering  cliff  known  as  Blnrk  Vmn,  from 
iia  dark  liaa  omarpnienty  and  descend  iuto  the  valley  uf  thf*  Oliar  at 
Charmouth. 

Tlie  word  Chat-month  is  transparency  itself;  aud  yet  there  ai« 
wihl  philologista  who  wi;ih  to  derive  H  from  the  name  of  Copdio, 
first  king  of  Weasex,  descendant  of  Woden.  »iud  ancestor  of  Qneen 
torio*  For  my  own  part,  when  I  see  Wejvrmouth  on  the  Wear, 
We>roouth  on  the  Woy,  and  Plymouth  on  the  Plym,  I  catmot  hesitate 
to  decide  that  Charmouth  is  so  called  simply  from  its  position  at  th^ 
mouth  of  the  Chnr,  a  little  river  with  a  good  old  undeciphered  tuuoe, 
almost  as  certainly  Keltic  as  any  in  the  land.  Tho  view  from  Black 
Venn,  looking  down  itpon  Cluirmuuth  and  the  hilk  beyond,  is  one 
the  finest  you  will  see  in  Doiisetahire.  Beeides  the  sea  and  the  ri 
valley,  you  have  a  splendid  prospect  over  a  great  green  ridge,  1 
known  as  Hatton  UiLl,  but  more  oorrectly  called  Hardown,  up  w 
the  Bridport  rojul  wimls  its  way  in  a  long  white  line,  which  soems 
hang  upon  its  sloping  sides.  The  first  givup  of  houses  on  its  tlank 
Stanbarrow,  that  ii  to  sivy,  the  Stone  Biiri*ow,  so  called  from  some  ancii 
tnmulus  covering  the  body  of  an  old  Eusktuian  chief,  and  B;{Mred 
AgCft  by  Kelt,  Roman,  and  West.Saxon«  but  lung  since  swept  a 
by  the  ruthlesH  hand  of  a  modem  Biitish  squire.  The  other  vil 
near  the  top  Xyeuvs  the  quaint  name  of  Moroomhiake.  This  won! 
for  a  long  time  to  puzzle  me  ;  Morcomb,  I  knew,  means  the  seaward 
or  valley ;  but  where  wils  the  Lake!  At  la.st  I  learnt  fnom  InUju 
men  Uiut  Lake  in  tho  Dorsetflhire  diaU>ct  moans  a  smiill  Hti^eiiin.  h 
that  such  a  stream  actually  flows  throogh  the  villiige;  while  ano 
little  rivulet  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  bwira  the  name  of  Lurkford 
Tlie  neai-er  ridge  to  the  loft,  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Cliar  into  t 
parts,  is  known  as  Wotton  or  Wi>ottou  Hill.  Wootton  is  a  €om 
conniption  of  Wood-town,  tho  village  among  the  trees ;  and  two 
villages  are  actually  to  be  descried  on  its  summit,  half-hidden  in 
foliage — Wootton  Abbots,  a  dependency  of  Ford  A>  *  ^  Woot 

Fitxpaine,  so  called  from  the  Xormau  family  who  ou  i  ..lanar. 
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»  latoresUii^  to  noto  tlmt  some  such  {iIaco  gnvB  origin  to  the  two 
coiumoD  surnames  of  AVoiitton  luu!  VVolton.  Moreover,  as  the  locul 
W«strCountry  pronunciation  is  alwnys  Uootton^I  nm  inclined  to  Rujipow 
tliAt  we  got  our  Huttons  also  from  the  same  «ourco  ;  just  a^  <Mtr  Jfoodt 
are  probably  mere  DonsetAhit-o  and  Devonshire  vatieticA  of  our  WoodB. 

Looking  north wai-d,  Uiree  or  four  Urj^por  liilh*  block  the  view  inland. 
To  the  right,  Pillesdon  and  LowtThdon,  the  two  liighet^t  ]K>iuti4  in  l>orHet- 
■him,  nearly  1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  fitiind  out  Iwldly  against  the  aky. 
Sailor^  who  know  the  twin  hills  well  08  u  landmark,  or  mthcr  a  Rca- 
nark,  call  them  the  Cow  and  Calf.  1  don't  tluiLk  I  can  make  nnicb  of 
their  names,  and  bo  I  may  oh  well  niuke  a  clear  bivast  of  it.  Thn  Itust 
port  of  course  meana  Ai/^,  and  it  in  possible  that  Pillo&don  ia  equivalent 
to  Beacon  Hill ;  but  of  this  intcrpretiition  cautious  etymologists  cannot 
M  certain.  It  is  still  surmounted,  however,  by  an  ancient  earthwork, 
one  of  a  great  ring  which  ^rdlw  the  left  Ijank  of  the  Axe,  and  ia  un- 
■vmd  by  another  ring  on  the  principnl  heights  of  the  right  fiitle.  Tlieao 
outliworka  mark  the  boundary  line  lietween  ilie  I>urotrigO]»,  the  Keltic 
inhabitants  of  Doniot^hirc,  and  the  Damnonii.  or  men  of  Devon.  Both 
tniiet  have  left  a  mt* morj'  nf  their  names  in  those  of  the  modem  sbires. 
Such  early  fortificfttionf*  nlill  bear  locally  the  title  of  ca«tlea.  l*he»e  two 
neatvr  heights,  for  oxjimple,  between  Wootton  Hill  and  Pilleadoo,  are 
kiKOWD  aA  Lamliort's  tVstlo  and  Coney  Cn»tle.  An  old  prehistoric  earth- 
work atiil  crownx  either  summit,  and  onco  fuiiued  a  place  of  refngt*  and 
defence  for  tho  inbiibitaut'i  of  tli^  lowlands  in  time  of  raidn,  when  the  men 
iX'von  came  on  the  war-tniil  a^nuxist  tlie  linnieA  and  \]w  cuttle  of  tlio 
!t  folk.  The  first  of  these  two  hills  ia  known  to  all  tho  country 
0  as  LjunmAi;  Castle,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  in  rrally  tlm  cor- 
tari  name,  while  the  purely  hypothetical  I'ecjogniaed  form  ha.s  proUibly 
been  invtmted  by  overfino  speakers,  who  thought  the  common  pronuncia- 
tjon  too  vulgar  for  their  refined  lips,  and  so  evolved  an  imngiimry  Liuu- 
bert  out  of  their  own  eootdonsncas.  Fairs  have  long  bomi  held  on  t}us 
■Bmmit  during  the  summer  ;  and  though  since  the  davH  of  Qtieen  Anne 
tbey  ban;  takvn  place  on  June  l.'f,  or  thrrrulioutM,  there  is  mason  to  bo* 
li«Ye  tliat  in  earlier  limeai  they  f^ll  upon  the  lirst  of  August,  or  lAminaa 
day.  like  the  many  well-known  LAinmiia  faii*N  throughout  Kngland 
^enMally.  An  exactly  nnalogouH  case  occurs  ut  Wliit  Down  n«ar  Cluutt« 
ealM  from  an  annual  fiiir  on  Wbit-Momlay.  Ah  to  the  wcond  hill, 
J  Castle,  its  name  gue«t  Htill  fiLilher  Uick  in  antiquity,  for  it  is  ile- 
tw»i  from  tho  early  Knglif^h  word  C^jninvf,  or  King,  and  so  signifies  thn 
Jlofal  CWmp.  The  form  Conig  CukIIo  is  «liU  in  oocaaioual  n»e.  In  833, 
wlam  IIm  northern  pirat«^  fir^t  lH.>giui  tiirir  nLtncks,  the  Kngliah  4  -hroaicln 
telia  OS  that  King  Ecgberht  "  fou^rht  aguiimt  Uio  men  of  thirty  five  tJiips  at 
Obarmouth.  and  then;  was  micklo  blaugbtrr  done,  and  the  Danes  took 
Um  day."  Prrhajia,  as  has  bcvu  plausibly  coi^ectured,  the  nsxne  of  thin 
lonely  ilown  still  biMra  record  to  tbe  *'  royal  viiat "  of  Uio  ninth  crntury. 
Mcsnorials  of  Uiose  early  warlike  dayi  are  genenlly  to  be  Ibttnd  on 
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Uio  liill-toiis.  The  valloyg  remiiid  u»  of  more  penreful  timM,  and  of  ^ 
|*picultitml  cnergj-  of  the  uacmostic  orders.  SUiulinff  hero  ou  the 
C'hiLrruoutli  roail,  and  looking  itowii  at  tho  snaling  ^  i 

nontii,  wc  niu  fie«  Utein  threaded  in  a  fulver  lino  i'  hum 

fui'kft  of  the  liver  Char,  Moh  poMcuing  its  own  little  pUuu,  and  cacb 
calling  to  our  minds  tluH  ustiful  work  of  ilio  old  clergy.     On  this  eadft 
Lambert  K   CasiU',  the    lon^  iimgc  which  includes   <^n(^  Ciuitle 
Woottoii  Hill,  aiid   foruis  the*  dividiug  riUi^  between  the  twu  fori 
their   roHjK'ctivo  hasiu.s.  Vies  the  villa^  of  Monktonwyld,  or   Moi 
weald,  tiUU  lar^oly  eummndodby  woodland,  bnt  seated  for  the  nioet 
in  the  midst  of  a  fniitfiil  chamjwiign  country-.    It, 
parativoiy  Iste  in  the  Middle  A^^os  the  neigh  i 
(\)Vored  by  a  weald  or  forest,  like  the  old  Weald  of  KnoU    Oi  t-his  fo 
the  modern  coj»qb  and  pine  groves  aro  the  last  surviving  relics, 
the  rich  but  unoccupied  wuudlaml,  a  good  Ixidy  of  monks  came  Jrom 
neighbouring  Fold  Ablx-y,  to  make  the  first  settlement  in  the  desol 
Vale.     They  built  their  little  cell,  and  the  village  whicli  gr^w  up  aro* 
that  nuclra>4  naturally  rcH^eived  and  Rtill  retains  the  namo  of  Mool 
in-tho-W«iald,  or  Dilonktonwytd.     D>^nbt.lcs8  tho  low-lying  plain  «M 
a  marshy  and  iU-<lraincHl  bottom,  with  a  wide  centnil  expanse  of 
Lind  ;  and  tho  sctittereil  fivrms  of  rJiiibhay,  Champ'TTihay. . 
tij>on  its  outskirts,  seem   to  indicate  by  tljeir  common   !*:!___._„ 
thoy  were  origizMiUy  mere  isolated  **  clearings "  in  tho  bush,  caoh  one, 
round  with  its  owii  hetlge  or  stockade,  and  not  nnlike  tlu 
ingH  of  Amprican  or  Austrnliau  bsekwoodMnou.     They-  rry 

}»\ck  in  memory  to  the  days  when  Ida,  tirbt  king  uf  ^iorubumbri*, 
settling  dowQ  in  tiie  wild  Yorkshire  wolds  (the  word  is  thesitnjoas  weM 
and  the  Gerxnan  ?ra/.(i),  in  the  naive  language  of  the  English  <.Tbronicl»« 
'*  timl)ered  Bamlx^i-ougb  and  betyned  it  with  a  hedife."  Uphay  and 
Netherhay,  two  common  names  of  Dorsotshirr  farms,  thus  moaa  tbr 
higher  and  lower  cloaring  or  oneloBn]*e  respectively. 

The  valley  wliich  gii^ds  i*ound  thn  further  nnd  more  impottanilinuicix 
of  the  Char  is  known  ha  the  Vale  of  Marshwuod.  and  now  contauia  soms 
of  the  lineal  agricultural  grnring  land  in  Dorsetshire.     B':' 
tively  modem  form  of  tho  name  in  i(»df  shows  tlmb  thin  v 
whose  wide  meadowlands  you  can  look  down  in  n,  splmidid  swtiep  fr 
the  top  of  Pillesdon,  roinuinod  untilled  and   unoccupiod  till  a  very 
ihvte.     Kven  in  the  days  fif  ohl  Ci-»kor,  the  Dor-setshii-e  bifcforiivn,  it 
consisted  of  mibrokeu  foit«t ;  for  he  speaka  of"  thf  Mei>! 
same  way  a&  wo  might  now  spenk  of  Glen-Toniir  ur  1;  .     ._ 

Xay,  at  tho  close  of  tlie  lust  century^  a  local  poet  de^orihra  it  4A 
and  pathless.      But  in  the  lower  paii.  of  thi^   d  ' 
such  we  must  pictiu-e  it  to  have  Iwen — the  mon,  .k\ 

ing    memorial  of  their    preeeoce,     "Wood  and  wjit*.'r" 
great  nee^is  of  the  clorgy.     Secure  from  the  ruthless  hau...  -.-. 
they  did  not  perch  themselves,  like  thn  fuudal   UiruDS,  oti  tlM> 
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^briUv  Kills  ur  sbneply  Rfsirpcd  cmpi,  but  pliiced  tlirir  honirr  in  thr  plcK- 
^^Hm^lo^'B  iind  [M)ssibU>  orrhanl  luntU  by  0\q.  riviT-sidoi.  Wliilo  the* 
auiU(*  alvrii\'fi  iTOwns  tlif  lita;;bt^  the  abbey  uc'^tles  snugly  in  Ute  -iTillRy 
beueatli.  That  ffti-y  tovrer  which  you  »o<»  ntuii-  the  slope  of  Hardovni  is 
t^  b^tfr?  nf  WhiU'linruh  dmuniconint.  It  vrtm  the  w^t  o(  a  n*li^iouA 
rii'  _'  >»ofuni  Uio  Xormiui  Conquest  (though,  of  rour3»\  t!ir 

f\'  _'  is  of  far  later  tlaU-).  for  we  timl   it  entennl  sis  \Vitc**rc(* 

in  UomrihiiM^f  Hook.  The  pfttronrssof  tUe  village  is  a  certain  Siiint  Hwit 
or  Kt.  Cantlidji,  «-hoeie  holy  well  still  txists  on  ii  noigbUturin^  hill'i'itie. 
In  PUntJiyt'net  tiiuea  the  luunr  whs  L«tiiiw<.Ml  into  Album  Monnstfrium  ; 
ni  ]»-t**l  have  l»ctn  whrn  its  fn*t*stou«*  ouno 

fi'  iNon,     As  to  the  siiffix  Canonietirum.  wfr 

owe  that  tiUe  to  ita  dependence  on  the  canons  of  Wells  aU(1  HitUsbui'y. 
Kc(^tt'»ui£tic:i]  names  ;ms  inilewl,  vci-y  common  in  Doi-wtKhirc  and 
neighltourini:  bit  of  Devon.  To  nu*ntiononly  tin*  lurj.'Or  townn  or  vil-- 
\n^y»^  we  have  Axmiu>rt/T,  SturmiJi.st«?r,  Benminst/^r,  NViml»orno  Min<«r, 
Lytcliet  Miii-Uer,  and  Vctmiiuster ;  <Jerac  AbUm,  Milton  Abbux,  Stokt* 
Alibot>  and  Abbotsbury  ;  Ford  Abbcy^  and  ShvrbomR  Abbey  j  bc*sido  n 
whole  bout  uf  iiiurt'  or  leas  obxTouii  ai«'H,  such  iis  Whitchurch  Cuuonicoruui^ 
Hawkchuivli,  Uult  Cbapcl,  Ttillor  Frjitrum,  ftj\d  St.inton  St,  iiabriel,  not 
tosneeutiou  thi*  well-known  instance  of  8t.  AIImlu'k — or,  as  It  ought  to 
b»,  Kt,  AJinu'bn'&^Ilofvl,  Tbn  minntrrg^  of  ciMirw,  date  from  ver>*  early 
tinuia  :  the  dturdifM  uflon  from  tlio  Pltiiitagenut  penod.  And  while  wcr 
ni'-      "■  Mcalt  junt  lot  uioftill  yourattrntion  to  the 

f*<  ,    I      ^  b<?V"nd   WhiU'IiniTb   is  rullrwi  (Eyh^.  and 

tOKiKt  pmtwbly  gti\f}  ori^n  to  the  .ancestors  of  thf<  Diflbop  of  Liverpool. 
Yim  will  find,  if  you  inqnirv  into  it,  that  an  immrnso  pi*oportion  of  our 
HttiuunoA  com^  origiimlly  from  local  nJunoA,  and.  fur  the  mo>it  part,  froni 
til  JIrr  tnn-nK ')r  villii^f*..     Thn  ancestors  of  our  jQ^v*t  epic 

1^'        _  :  J  I^ndou  from  '<omc  ime  of  the  WAny  Milton?*-  6oraPtinn» 

MiU'towna  and  K>nictim<9  MiddlcvtowiM — which  an  Naaitered  all  ov«r 
Ftoplo  uho  kot'p  a  lonk-oat  u{>on  tho  fti^nboanU  over  »bnpft 
I  that  in  ever)'  town  ninny  faniilicn  Itcitr  thn  nami^  of  tM*ip^h- 
lionrinj^  villiigTB,  Very  ofteu  ewn  liie  in<«t  unlikely  casiw  turn  op  if 
jott  wait  lung  I'non^h  for  thcni.  1  wiut  uncr  talking  over  thin  vury  aab- 
j«ot  at  Ford  Abbey,  near  Cbunl.  with  a  friend,  and  1  pointed  out  to  him 
ftoin  buKsiptious  on  thn  b-    '  >':        u.it  thr  bisl  Abbot  of  tluil  '  '    Torn 

ibo  dtavojation  uf  tho  moil  <  id  lx.-eu  a  certiiin  l>r.  Tl  rd. 

**Tb0fv  in  a  ffumamc,"  «ud  he,  "  wliich  hax  nnt  sur^nvul  at  any  rata.'^ 
Only  a  few  wvrk»  iutx'r.  the  uow^  of  Itorko'n  DrifL  arrivei)  in  Ku|;land» 
aful  &Iajor  Chard'a  iuim»  bciotme  at  onco  fitmiliar  in  otir  oam lu  bonitohold 
ivocda.     If  yrjii   will  ki^p  a  !•  t  your  own   town   or   Hummer 

qiBrtora  yon   will  find  abuml  itci^  of  the  Kamo  Hort,  thruwiofc 

U|;ht  on  »urTjam<!M  which  at  a  fintt  glance  itaein  wholly  inexjUicablii. 

The  pL;4C<>«i  we  bav«  hitherto  €onjridrrri<d  li^  «lmn«t  nil  in  the  rntrnty 
DoTK'C.     But  Lvine  atatKla  oIom  to  tb^  I>«Tou&liiro  Ifonlorf  ao  that 
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Uplyme  itself,  which  ii»  pmctically  a  suburli  of  tho  old  borough, 
adminitstrativelr  to  a  different  ahit«.     A  short  excursion  in  thiB 
will  reveal  to  us  fncts  of  equal  interest.     The  main   road  to  the 
i*nilwfty  station  conducts  us  to  Axminster,  more  famed  for  the  m( 
its  oxtiact  caipet  factones  than  for  any  modem  reality.     It  stund^) 
course,  on  tho  river  Axe.  whose  name  is  also  Keltic,  ajid  reappeon  ini 
Esk,  XJak,  Exe,  and  many  like  streams.     Tlie  word,  I  need  hvdly 
is  ohl  Wflsh  for  wnt^Vf  as  Avon  is  for  river.     Ae  to  the  Minster,  it  ta\ 
early  Englisli  foundation,  dating  from  before  the  Conquest,  and  uh 
is  made  uf  tho  town  under  its  present  name  iu   the  Chronicle  under' 
year  784,  when  Cynehard  tlie  Atheling  was  buried  here.     The 
church  actually  coutains  fragnieuta  of  architecture  -which  may 
^  hock  to  the  rei>^  of  Edward  tho  Confeesor.      In  local  pronancii 
the  town  is  always  Axmister ;  and  Leland,  in  the  time  of  Hei 
sospella  it.     Such  a  contraction  is  very  common   in   the  West 
Thus  Beaminster — originally,  as  we  know  from  charters,  Bega-mi 
that  is  to  Bay,  the  church  of  St.  Bega  or  St.  Bee— has  become  shoi 
in  the  Dorset  mouth  to  Bommi^ter.     Hence  wo   tnay  conclude  ihsi 
neighbouring  village  of  Mistertou  is  irally  tho   Minster  town.    So, 
the  old  English  ExanceaBter,  tho  castrum.  or  fortified  town,  on  th* 
has  been  clipped  into  Exctor  by  western  lips,  while  similar  forms 
their  hard  sound  elsewhere.     Indeed,  as  we  go  southward  and  westvfli 
wc  finda  constant  deterioration  in  tho  spellmg  and  pix^nnnciatiunoflhllli 
words,   from   Ijancaster  in  tlie  north,   through   Mnnchester,  Ld( 
"Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  among  thcmidlands,  to  Kxeter  in  the  exi 
Bouth-west. 

A  pleasant  round  may  be  taken  from  Axminster  by  Seaton  tiidl 
mouth  of  the  Axe  home  to  Ljme.  Soon  after  leaving  the  town,' 
irnch  the  little  river  Yatt,  which  we  crost*  by  Yarty  Bridge,  Like  all 
other  river  ruLmes,  Yart  is  good  Keltic ;  and  in  the  upper  p«rt  ofl 
course  stands  a  village  with  tho  doubly  Keltic  name  of  Yaroombe, 
is  Yait  Valley  ;  for  combe  is  the  Welsh  word  cimi  (an  enclosed 
familiar  to  nil  Snowdon  climbers,  and  reai»pearing^  again  thro«( 
England  even  among  the  thoi-oughly  Teutonic  South  Downs  Dttf 
Brighton.  But  in  the  second  part  of  the  woxxl  Yarty  we  havesiwl 
English  root.  Yarty  means  the  island  on  the  Yart.  Now,  almost  tD 
the  islands  round  the  English  coast  end  in  y  or  e^,  as,  for  exaropl** 
Sheppey,  "VValney,  Anglesey,  Limdy,  and  Bardsey.  In  many  iul 
places,  not  now  insulated,  but  once  cut  off  by  rivers  or  marshes,  we 
•with  tho  same  termination,  as  in  Ely*  Atlielney,  and  Oseney.  Ofteal 
occurs  in  a  corrupt  form  :  thus  the  largest  island  in  Poole  Hsrhoai 
called  Branksea  (that  is,  Bi-auk's  island);  while  Chelsea  and  Bat 
were  once  eyot-s  in  tho  Thames,  Anglesey  is  now  commonly 
Anglesea.  In  all  these  caies  we  have  to  deal  with  Uie  old  English 
ig^  an  island,  the  latti^r  term  itself  lieing  a  corruption  of  iglan'K  snil  il 
false  spelling  being  due  to  a  confusion  with  the  Norman  Erendi  iWf't' 
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^Kivative  of  the  Latin  insula  (Italian,  {sola  ;  old  French,  x»U ;  modem 
^Mnch,  Uf.)  So  Yarty  really  bears  witness  to  the  former  PxJst4n]co  of  a 
^brshy  island  dividing  the  stream  at  this  spot,  a  ciix:unisULnce  which 
Bused  the  place  to  be  adopted  Erst  for  the  ford  and  later  on  for  the  more 
Hvilisetl  bridge.  Similarly,  Ottei-y  is  the  island  on  the  Otter,  and  dcrtveK 
^b  second  title  of  St.  Mary's  from  the  saint  to  whom  its  beautiful  church 
^Medicated. 

^B  The  next  village  which  we  meet  Ls  Kilmington.  This  name  belongs 
^Ka  type  very  common  throughout  eastern  and  thoroviphly  Teutonic 
^Bgland,  but  exti-emely  rare  in  the  higlily  Keltic  West- Welsh  countien. 
^Bie  early  English  coloniKts  consistent  of  sepanite  clnn^,  each  of  whicii 
^■f^  a  patronymic  derived  frtnu  a  real  or  mythical  ancestor.  Thus  the 
^BB  of  Aella  would  be  Aelings,  and  settled  at  Allington  ;  those  of  Boc 
^Bre  Bocing8,  and  dwelt  at  Buclcingham  ;  those  of  Peadawere  Pcading:B, 
^Bd  they  have  left  their  mark  at  Paddington.  Wallingford,  Wdliugton, 
^Brmingham,  Kensington,  Boaingstolce,  and  WellLngboi^ough,  are  other 
^hU-kuown  examples  of  like  forms.  In  pui-ely  English  Kent  and  Essex, 
^Kere  the  conquering  "  Anglo-Saxons  "  settled  in  hordes,  names  of  thin 
^^pe  may  be  collected  on  a  county  map  by  the  dozen.  But  here  in 
"Weat  Wales  the  English  only  came  as  wealthy  lords  of  tlie  soil,  not  as 
renl  working  settlers  and  cuHivatoi«;  so  that  in  the  Lj*me  district,  for 
tfeQ  miles  or  so  in  eveiy  direction,  I  know  of  only  two  cases  where 
Coglish  clans  have  left  their  token  on  the  local  nomenclature.  The  one 
is  Clteildington,  near  Ci-ewkerne,  which  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  the 
i.^ding8  or  sons  of  Ceada ;  the  other  is  this  very  spot^  Kihuingfon,  which 
lw»i«  witness  to  an  early  settlement  of  the  Culmings.  Local  lips  still 
preserve  the  true  vocal  pronunciation  in  the  common  form  CuUmiton. 
Oillingham  and  Osmington  are  the  only  two  noteworthy  villages  of  this 
Teutonic  clan  type  in  all  Dorsftshire. 

Unr  next  point  must  be  Colyford,  where  the  direct  road  from  Lyme 
io  Sidmouth  cro(«e.s  the  Coly,  once,  as  the  name  tolls  us,  by  a  foi-d,  but 
now  liy  a  commoilious  bridge.  Tliis  road  is  the  old  Iloman  one  from 
Doivlifster  to  Exeter.  It  travei-st's  the  Axe  a  little  liefoi*e  reaching 
Colj'ford  at  a  place  cjillod  Axbridge.  A  little  lower  down  Utw  the  village 
of  Axmcuth,  which,  like  the  other  river  mimes,  is  too  transparent  to 
Deed  interpretation.  Op^Mxsito  it  stands  our  pi^seut  goal,  the  Xuoderu 
WHteringplaco  of  Seaton.  This  name,  iignin,  tells  its  own  tale  too  well 
to  nNjuii-o  much  comment,  yet  wo  may  s:iy  a  word  or  two  about  it«  ibnzi. 
There  is  a  pluce  called  Seatown  at  the  fot»t  of  Golden  Cap,  which  shown 
by  its  modern  spelling  that  it  only  dates  from  the  time  when  the  word 
town  had  acquireii  its  existing  orthogmphy.  But  oar  present  Seaton  i» 
a  more  ancient  place,  and  contains  the  older  English  (nrso-ciiUed  Anglo- 
Saxon)  form  of  ton  or  trnij  which  signified  a  farmhouse  or  enclosure^ 
rather  than  a  town  in  the  modem  sense.  Hence  it  Is  tluit  single  isolateil 
homesteads  in  the  countrj'  often  Ixjar  names  ending  in  /07»,  like  the  well- 
J^DOwn  hous>  at  Fi-eshwater,  East  and  West  Aft:iu,  familiar  to  mcst 
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toumto  in  th*^  I^le  of  Wight.     Bnrh  a  solitary  fm-m  was  dooMns 
origin  of  our  gar  tittle  Heaton,  io  tlays  when  Axuioulli  ■>ms« 
burgli  on  the  ojijujeitc  side  nf  tho  little  nv»»r.     At  i>r\?«tr.nt,  Axtnui 
lin»  ilwimlleti  to  nn   hiKignificiait  Iminler,  while  8«tboti,  thanks  to 
milwAY  And  its  fine  cliffii  of  whito  chalk  ami  md  mai'l,  hA»  beeoi 
fMhionablo  litUe  siunmor  renoi't  of  u  cpiiot  lunc). 

A  ahcirt  HD'l  pWvant  walk  over  llifr.*?  pretty  irA  »ri4  whiti»  <•! 
{whose  contrasta  of  colour  nre  sumctime*  i»lm- 

to  the  tiny  tifthing  viUft^e  of  hvcv.     There  ate  ■.    ._     ^  -„ 

which  could  possibly  interest  tha  moct  ouriotts  mind.     The  £rst  i» 
iUey  iMich  excellent  lob»teni ;  the  iteeond  is,  thskt  till  vtry  lately 
Ci>itld  boofit  of  proktlfly  the  mocLnesC  nnd  most  iii>igiuHofttit  partAlidit 
in  Ui-ent  Britain;  and  the  thii-d  is,  tliAt  itf*  name  is  almost  cert 
Hcondiiiaviun.     Tliis  lotjt  fact  is  tiiideninbly  a  strange  and  uoexp 
one.     To  l*e  supo  the  Dauibh  pirates  wore  in  the  habit  of  settling  en 
where  rouiid  the  coast  of  Britain,  on  i.-^landis,  firriii^  1   otht^r  III 

NuitJiblo  fcjKita ;   and  the  AVest-Wi-liib  often  iillied   '  •_»    with  Um 

marauders  in  early  times  against  Uieir  \Vf«Hex  overlords.     liut 
HTO  comparatively  fuw  Danietli  svttleiuenta  on   the  soatii  coa^t,  anf 
was  long  unwilling;  to  believe  that  iieer  was  a  genuine  instance 
Scandinavian   colony.      Many   con-sidorationj;,   however,   liavo  at 
decided  mo  to  nccejit  the  thcm-y  as  ti-ue.     Beer  in  jutt  8ucb  an  iatil 
seaward  nook   as   the  Scandinavians    love<l — a  tiny  valloy  or 
HuiToanded  ]>y  liillf  ^  and  oj^ming  upon  a  little  cove  of  its  own,  shi 
on  cvci-y  side  by  loftj*  rlifls,     Ijocal  tradition  nnivprsally  speaks 
great  battle  foii^^ht  Ix'twefU  a  host  of  Danes  and  the  Knglisb  ,f^/rif 
Arminster;  and  many  antiquaries  liare  triod  (though  not  quite  s\ 
fully)  to  identify  the  traditional  encounter  with   the  famous  fighl 
Bninanburh.  made  fjimiliar  to  us  all  by  the  grand  old  English  Tial 
uong.     The  traditions  about  this  Danish  invasion  are  so  uumcntus 
relate  to  so  many  loGil  nnmes,  such  as  Wajlake  (that  is,  tbo  stream' 
brook  of  battle),  Brunedown,  and  Miisbui-y,  tliat  we  can  hardly  do 
their  substantial  correctness.     Risdon  ^ays,  a-s  acknowlt^lgeil  mati 
fact,  that  the  Danes  "  landed  in  Scaton  in  1*37  ;"  and  whetlit-i    ' 
wa*  Brunanbiirh  or  not,  it  was  almost  certainly  the  site  of  a 
with  8ome  invading  noithern  host.     Of  course  it  woidd  be  iuifKiSMttU 
enter  into  questions  of  deUiil  here;  but  it  is  interesting  to  notify 
many  other  apparently  Danish  names  occur  in  the  neighbourfiood. 
a  little  way  up  the  Yart  we  find  a  duwii  known  a«  Dan*--    ^ 
foot  lies  the  village  of  Dal  wood — the  wooil  in  the  dale — n\ 
over  the  little  stream  is  called  Beckford  Bridge,  reiilacing  Uio  ukl 
over  the  beck;  an  the  Scandinavians  cull  a  brook.     Beckford.  »      " 
givo^  rise  to  another  familiar  Bumamo,  which  all  of  us  know 
brilliant  author  of  I'tit/icl;  nnd  ov.  uvv  vf  F«>utliill  Ablx-y,     In  iJt 
a  mauor  adjoining  Axmiiihter  is  cdlod  IK-ncord:  tLiiL  is  to  ai' 
land. 
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From  Ileei*  aDd  8uaUm  we  umy  ivtiim  to  Lyme  Ly  tbw  Iuf;h-rua<l, 
T  Axbridgo  nnd  close  to  Coriil^e  Pyut- — the  iirsl  luUl'  of  iphich  U  our 
old  frion<l  coiithe^  a  valley,  while  tUo  st-cnml  bulf  belougn  to  the  iincie&t 
lord:*  of  the  laanor,  the  famous  iAnoushii^  family  of  the  Pytina.  At  n 
still  fULrliur  daU*,  ComU;  was  the  property  of  the  f^oflinH,  another  grmt 
r>'  '      ■  houae,  uiul  then   boro  thu  naxno  of  Coin  lie-Coffin.     Ijifcer  oo, 

ti iiilies  cojileyced,  and  so  ^vt^  ong;in  to  the  ladicroiiH  inoilem 

bumAine  of  Pyno-Coffin,  borne  by  the  hmnoli  «if  the  old  stock  now  settled 
at  Alwini^ton  House  nriir  Clovelly.  CodiIm'  Pyne,  ns  its  name  fiuggesU, 
u  tt  plenwint  little  vale,  wher*  a  tribnt<ir>'  of  Ui«  Axe  Iww  cot  through 
Hm  luyiT  of  cliftlk  and  redrhod  the  pri'ensnnd  l)eIow,  Owing  to  thi«  fact, 
the  coursft  nf  the  l>rook  ia  Ijojtlercsl  l»y  a  fringe  of  trw**,  nire  in  the  dbv- 
trict  )iolween  Axe  and  Lym,  as  they  invariably  are  on  chalk  downs.  You 
can  alw-jvrt  f-pni  the  placrs  when^  the  wnt<»r  has  worn  down  the  level 
to  the  prwnsnnd  by  obderving  the  presence  of  tnx*s.  If  wo  pn>fer  it, 
iudcsed,  we  may  make  nor  wiiy  home  throii^di  thiM  bare  cimlky  cuuutry 
noM*  the  clUti,  insteiid  of  by  the  high-road  ;  and  in  that  ca«c  we  »dinU  piuy( 
Ibift  bunoiu  landslip  at  Dindon,  the  hvrgest  ever  known  to  have  occarred 
ill  ^'  '  !  at  a  (tingle  slip,  iLnd  much  finer  than  itfi  tangled  rival  at 
A  ;i  the  Isle  of  Wight.     CIoac  by  stands  the  headhiud  known  Ab 

Culvcriioie  Point— ft  name  which  n-minds  us  of  the  Culver  Clifls  on 
S&udown  Bay,  Cnlrer  ia  the  old  English  name  for  a  wood-pigeon,  and 
in  tha  honeyooinbed  fifcce  of  such  cLulk  clif&  the  wild  dov(«  uscil  long 
mff>  to  make  their  nests.  A  little  further  on  we  pass  the  villa^  of 
RoiBsdon»  or  Ralph's  down,  ho  called  from  an  early  lord  nf  the  ninnor. 
Next  comets  Whitluudfi,  which  obvioiu^ly  t^tkes  its  name  from  the  sclf- 
—me  chalk,  and  whose  famh,  turning  up  white  under  the  plough,  are 
tha  fint  <if  the  sort  wliich  yon  meet  on  yonr  way  oat  from  Lyme. 
Lastly,  a  stroU  thitsogh  the  beautiful  cliflC*  of  Piniiey — prop't "  i  '  ■  v — 
OS  home  again  to  onr  start ins:-point  by  one  of  the  pt>  ^  .tha 

3rou  can  find  even  in  the  lovely  Wc^t  <^ountiy.    Ami  ao  end*  for 

our  etymological  excursion  from  Lyme. 
Wonl  or  two,  before  I  com'lnde,  as  to  tlw  gvfneral  method  which 
»loyed  in  hunting  up  the  meaning  of  bx'ail  namew.     Yon  will 
town  and  village  in  your  own  pt^t  eonntiy  luiuntm  has  just  as 
curious  a  history  as  those  about  Lyme  Regis ;  hiit  it  will  not  do  merely 
take  tito  name  in  its  current  modem  form,  and  haxard  a  i      *         n^es 
meaning  luiyhow.     You  mnst  tnu;k  it  back  to  itn  c*u  tyra 

iu  ancient  recordn,  and.  if  jiowiible,  tlnil  out  the  exact  hiiitoriml 
wliich  iittendixl  itji  origin.  Kor  thin  purpose  you  will  find 
iJtfmtadajf  Book  qtiite  invaluable,  a^^  It  pn»<.*rvoe  for  ux  the  namra  of 
aluMwi  ever)*  iKunah  or  liamlrt  in  Kngbuid  at  tho  timo  of  William  tho 
CM>(]m^tor*ri  givat  survey.  Even  iMtmrvlot/,  liowi-ver,  pricelea^  an  it  is, 
liteB  fiuU  to  givt<  UK  a  tnmtwurthy  foiin,  ax  William's  Nonunn  commit- 
•omolimcs  Latinised  native  En^Uah  numus,  lucsJ  or  personal,  tinder 
astounditigly  garbled  disgiusce.    Aooordingly,  the  sai'est  guides 


sH^Hliiiiilfi 
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of  all  are  the  genuine  Early  Englisb,  or  Hocalled  Anglo-Suxon  docuiut 
tUe  CkronicUf  azul  the  greut  collecUoiui  oi  CharterR  piibLUhed  by  Keml 
Mu\  Thorpe.    If  you  are  hicky  enough  to  hit  upou  your  locil  uami^j 
any  of  these — they  ait!  to  be  fuuml  in  every  good  rrferonoe  Ubnu-y — ; 
will  seldom  have  any  difficulty  in  diBoovering  their  real  origin. 

And  now  for  an  cxomple  or  two  of  the  necessity  for  finding  hiiitoric 
evid«*nco  ab  to  the  primitive  fonn  of  nametL     Take  fii'st  GUstonbt 
In  it«  present  shape  the  name  i^  mennlnglesfl.     An  amateur  mi^ht 
it  to   be  GlaM8-town-bury ;  but  the  Knglish  ChronicU  calls  it  Gj 
byrig,  and  we  then  know  at  once  that  it  is  rfnlly  the  bury  or 
of  the  GlfftstingaH  or  OLiatuigs,  an  early  English  elan.     On  the  01 
hand,  we  might  Ite  tempted,  like   Mr.  Isaac  Tuylor,  to  suppose 
Alting<Iou  WAV  fuuiilarly  the  dune  or  hill  of  the  .^^bings,  a  reaJ 
but  the  earlier  furni  in  the  Chronicle  is  Abbanduu,  and  we  leain 
the  recortls  of  Abingdon  monastery  that  the  great  Abbey  waa  a£tx 
founded  by  one  Abba,  nu  Irinh  monk,  from  whom  the  pUi^deriveaitB' 
There  la  a  strong  tendency  for  names  of  this  soil  to  undergo  on  aisRiDi 
tion  to  the  numeroua  class  which  are  formed  from  the  clau  ])atro&; 
for   Huntandun    has    similarly   beoome    Huntingdon,  just   as   Ca] 
nowadays  becomes  Captiug.     Again,  our  old  friend  Kilmington  haa 
explained  by  local  etymologists  as   the  Keltic  Kil-maen-dan  (Stnne-( 
hill).     When  anybody  tries  to   impose  upon  you   with   a  Keltic  ji 
breaker  of  that  sort,  you  may  promptly  <listru5t  him,  and  stick  patri< 
rally   instead  to   your   own    native   English.     The  old    EnglLsli    fat 
C'tilmingatune,  gives  you  at  once  the  true  story.     Once  more,  Wan 
8hii-e   antiquHrioa  used  formerly  to  assert  that  Birmingham  wa«  a 
cori-uption  of  the  vulgar  word  Brummagem,  that  ih,  Bromwychham ;  WiJ 
Bromwich  and  Castle  Bromwich  being  two  other  places  in  the  immi 
neighbourhood.     This  is  no  doubt  the  true  derivation  of  Bnuninf 
which  i.s  in  fiict  not  a  coi-ruption  of  Birnungltiim,  hut  an  indeiieai 
collateral  name.     However,  the  Voiru'miay  form,  Bformingham,  f)u>i 
tliat  the  recognised  legal  title  of  the  borough  really  meau&  tlie  ftam 
home  of  the  Beormings,  anotlier  of  the  old  Teutonic  cbuu. 

These  cases  will  be  enough  to  imprens  upon  you  tlie  le^«oa 
must  proceed  with  due  ctiution,  and  must  not  give  way  to  m( 
guesses.  But  if  you  have  access  to  a  good  library,  and  take  model 
care,  and  especially  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  slight 
ledge  of  the  old  English  tongue,  which  we  rmlialily  call  Angln-Saxon, 
you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  doing  for  othor  places  what  I  have  trisd 
to  do  here  in  a  rapid  sketch  for  Lyme.  Tlie  new  study  will  luld  a 
and  nnexpect^  interest  to  even  the  dullest  and  moat  un|iictiii 
hamlete  that  you  ha]»pen  to  meet  with  in  your  daily  ^^albs. 
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JtcDGJNO  from  extenialA,  BnUaluam  is  (ar  from  beiug  tlie  religion  wldeh 
one  would  expect  to  find  adopted  by  tbo  Biirn\cwt.  They  ftrc  a  jovial, 
laugjutigr  joking  mcc,  liriuifuU  of  fun  and  delight,  in  the  tiimple  act  of 
Uriiiig*  8tmif;;o  it  i«  to  find  ftiich  a  p^plo  lulopting  the  cold,  8t«m, 
materi»Iuitie  philoeophy  of  Ijtiddha.  Almost  all  forms  of  heathen  religiou 
taich  men  to  «ook  for  noine  dort  of  happiiifMi  liero.     CbriJitiau  forms  of 

tV  '  ■  '  'lie  folly,  »nd  bid  all  live  mich  a  holy  and  self  denying  Ufo  on 
liicyiuay  tlnd  i>4.'rfix>t  happinew  hvreiifter  in  a  better  world 
liejond.  'i'hc  Buddhist  comee  between  and  exclaims,  *' Cease  this  foolish 
p«tty  longing  fur  ptaitoiial  happiuobs.  Xho  ou9  life  in  &£  hollow  a»  tlio 
otlier.  Aii^itta^  Dvkkha,  .4/ui/^a— all  >««  transitory,  m4,  uuretJ.*'  SucU 
ft  fiuth  otie  uii^ht  think  suitable  for  the  sullen,  truculent  MaUy,  but  wo 
eaxutot  underatand  tho  Burman  holding  Mich  a  piirvly  ethical  religion 
ftxid  Ktill  retaining  his  conatAiit  ^oriA^miV.  Buddhiam  dfnies  the  exist- 
eace  of  a  Crentor  or  of  anything  ciY^ted.  **  Thoro  is  nothing  etonuil ; 
the  very  tinivet«i'  t(M*lf  \&  inssing  away  ;  nothing  is,  evfrytliin^  bf^comce  ; 
mtA  all  that  you  hco  or  feel,  bodily  or  mejitjilly,  of  yoonelf.  will  pass 
away  like  everything  eltic  ;  there  will  only  renmin  tJto  aocufflulat4Ml  reutilt 
of  all  your  actionn,  wurdii,  and  Uioughta.  The  consoiousDeMi  of  nelf  is  a 
ilaliwifm  ;  the  oi-fznniKOfl  iKting,  sentirnt  rxistmcc,  kinro  it  lis  not  infinitt*, 
ia  bound  up  inexUiukbly  with  iguurancu,  and  ihcrvfotv  with  fiin,  and 
UMRilbro  with  801T0W."  And  «o  the  tme  Buddhist  Mint  dtHw  nut  mar 
the  purity  of  hhi  self  denial  by  Ituting  aftvr  a  poeitivc>  bappinoMi,  which 
he  lumaelf  shall  enjoy  ben*  or  hereafter.  Hfre  it  oumi*s  of  ignorance,  and 
laads  to  sin,  wliieh  l<aul)i  to  ^^orrow  ;  and  tliere  thcoonditloiu^of  cxiftt«nco 
are  ifao  Mme,  and  each  now  birth  will  Iravv  you  ignorant  and  fuiite 
still.  All  that  hi  to  be  hopMl  for  is  tlie  joy  and  rasft  of  Nirvaita,  Ncik- 
ban,  tha  iiuddhixt  Mummnm  tfonHin,  a  blissfid  holy  i*xiatvucis  a  moral 
condition,  u  niulL-As.  csilm  Ktatt*  of  mind,  practicully  Ihu  extinction  of  our 
f  «ad  onn  would  Kay  ford) ^pairing and  camrifct  hturti<f 

11.  ;^'h  to  aruuiM)  the  pity  of  Wfry  mun,  uot  to  aay  of 

<<  wy  Christian  man.  Yet  tliis  is  thi>  faitii  of  Uie  light-hearted  Burmana, 
one  of  thtf  most  loTeable  uf  racrx  un  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  tho  devoted 
lahoon  of  Anglican,  Itoman,  and  Baptist  miMsiooariM  for  a  cuuphi  of 
deoadoB  have  bei!n  almost  rrsuUlcan,  r'vt^'n  in  (»en«ujuling  tht*  Biiriiuvn  uf 
tha  hopeiesanesH  uf  hi^  cnwd.  Tlio  g&ilyilrafiKvd,  laugldng  rrowd  uf 
Barm^o  yonng  men  and  maidens  go  not  tho  Itmm  merrily  along  tho 
stroaC*.     Four  times  in  uaoh  lumu-  month  Lh<   ''        '  'i^ed 

by  old  and  yoting  alike.     They  make  ofiie<r7iu  >  to 

vol.  xui.-*NO.  2d2.  3d 
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ihnty  banlly  know  what;  Uiey  oflcr  ii]>  )imyers  lui  to  a  Mupremt* 
and  deny  tbit  thera  ia  8uch  «  b&iug  ;  they  prostmt«  thomsolves 
images  of  GaarUma,  und  declan*  thiit  they  do  nut  worship  tlioni  as 
The  young  siiig  and  make  met-n'.  The  old  calmly  meetd«alh,  with 
roesanos  in  their  hands,  {latiently  tilling  their  heads.  Yet  tbey  trll 
their  &ith  is  summed  up  iii  the  wordfl,  Atu^tlm^  Dokkha,  AnaiUi 
Bitoriuess,  mi£«r^',  uoreidity — -woixis  of  hopelesHoen  and  dwpair.  If 
look  bt'low  thL«  Huifuct!  wt*  can  hiirdly  say  that  ihtn  mieny  lieartixieai^ 
the  yotm^.  and  this  tranquil  roBignation  oftho  old^  is  duo  in  thi'  iyue  caM 
to  »ijuplo  thoughtlessness  and  careleaEfnesSf  and  in  the  uthia:  to  blind  resi^ 
nation  ond  blank  igitoi'oncxr  of  what  their  future  ^tat«  ahall  bei  Let  oi 
rather  turn  to  the  habits  of  the  people  and  their  system  of  edacalfon 
an  fxjUanation. 

It  ia  in  the  monjurtir  schools  thnt  the  Btrength  of  Buddhism  lieiy 
it  i>i  by  moana  of  them  that  the  faith  is  kept  active  in  the  country, 
whole  land  is  overspread  with  these  Kyoungs.or  monasteries,  and  throt 
them  passes,  with  hardly  a  single  oxceptJon,  the  entire  male  populal 
of  the  countiy.  Out*ade  every  village,  no  matter  hqw  small,  Kbinds 
of  these  KyoungH.  Away  from  the  uoiae  of  the  people,  ivith  grc^t, 
woll-folinged  tre<3H  to  shield  thoni  from  the  heat^  and  oucoa-nut  and  areci 
palm.<^,  mangoes,  and  jacks,  uud  other  fruit  trees  to  supply  thorn  with 
oocasional  luxuries,  the  monk's  position  seems  well  calculated  to  rouse  the 
envy  of  those  who  are  tii-eti  of  nineteenth-century  theologicnl  and 
mica]  ducusstons,  and  do  not  care  to  have  it  clearly  demonstrated 
them  that  Tiberius  and  Catiline  ai-e  much  maligned  individoala, 
that  Jud;is  IjjCiiriot  has  beeu  giwitly  wronged  by  the  conseasus  of 
tunes  in  regarding  him  as  the  type  of  baseness  tmd  hideous  guilt, 
the  hpongj'ees  pass  their  time  without  a  care  to  ruffle  the  tranquil 
of  their  lives.  Tliey  have  no  trouble  for  their  food,  for  a  picnia 
kindly  jKjpulatioii  Hupplies  them  fur  1>eyond  thetr  re<]uiremexit«.' 
are  monks,  not  priests,  and  have  uo  duties  to  perform  for  the 
return  for  thi»  support,  Hieir  minds  are  never  racked  by  the  exoogtf 
tion  of  thut  too  fi-txiuently  excruciating  formality  of  the  C!irif 
Church,  a  Kermcm.  Their  iiiiturul  rest  is  never  Ijroken  in  upim  by 
to  minister  coasoLition  and  comfort  to  thor^irk  and  the  dying.  Even  tl 
leiflUiv  Lri  never  interi-uptod  to  execute  the  lust  ritw  for  the  dead. 
ve  not  ministera  of  religion,  they  are  monks,  and  alt  they  Iuito  to 
to  work  out  tht'ir  own  deliverance  and  salvation  w'  '  '  *.o 

one  else.     Ijittfrly,  some  of  them  have,  in(lo*Nl.  ii.s  n*?  o( 

the  priestly  character  in  performing  ceremonies  which   are   - 
confer  merit  on  those  in  whoso  names  they  are  accomp1i;died ;  i«»<. 
duties  whicli  most  of  them  as»-umc,  Mich  as  reading  the  sacnn) 
the  j>ef)ple,  aiid  iustructiu-'  y  rv.     AH' 

comjniUory  ou  them  ls  tho  o'  i  ^      ^^rty, 

lity ;  with  absti-nctiou  from  the  world,  tenderuetfis  to  all   liviivrj 
and  the  ublig^Uou  uf  certain  moral  {ireoeptBy  and  aumaroaa  tit<* 
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vmnofw.  As  uivmUsni  of  ilio  holy  Songlifi,  one  of  the.  procJous  triiul,  tb* 
bpuii^fc^  :  '  H-liM  with  toVeiis  of  worship  hjr  the  hiity,  in  rei-og- 

nitittti  of  ih.  life.      Tlio  memberM  of  the  Ortlrr  lay  rLiim,  ofUm 

with  ver>'  little  j»ri>und,  to  KujieHor  wiKdom  aufl  fiauctity,  hut  not  to  any 
ffplrittvit  powd's-  Indeei],  in  n  ix'Ugious  Rvstem  which  ueknowlo»lgc»  do  tu* 
pn>me  God,  it  in  iruptissihk*  for  any  one  to  becomo  am  intcrce&Mor  1je(  wtMU&n 

tor  who'O  exi.sl«*!jc  •  i>  <lc-nied,  and  man  who  ctin  onlynttiiin  to  a  hi|j'h<^ 
Xr  by  hi.-  own  p*!---'  'iia!  cxt-i  Licma  nnd  earnest  Bi*lfHh*iiiul.  AViiere  there 
w  no  ^(Khi,  no  one  is  rotpiiretl  to  avert  their  nnj^T  or  sue  for  theii'  pity 
by  fpTvent  praj-er.  Conawjuently  not  even  Gnudamn  himM.4f  could  attain 
to  Iho  poftilion  of  Pet«r,  and  chiim  U*  hold  tho  Keyn  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 
The  liooTS  of  thi'  Kyoung  nre  alwuvd  op<'n  »>;  well  to  thcjw;  who  wwh  to 
enter,  as  to  tliosc  who  wish  to  leftve  it.  As  n  mutter  of  fact,  aJnioHt  every 
Barnuui — ceHAtnly  every  respectable  Burmiui — at  some  period  of  hia  llfei 
doiut,  for  n  longer  or  shorter  time,  tho  yellow  robe  of  tlm  monk. 

There  is  but  one  ordt.<r,  but  there  are  grades  in  siuictity  and  approxi* 
nu.tion  to  the  fimil  relenAe.  Mo9t  of  the  echoltkrs,  who  enter  these 
TA3ii])oinic  houses,  put  on  tho  yellow  robe  ;  thnfl  nt  tho  anmo  time  learn- 
ing to  nMd  and  write,  and  acquiring  httho,  or  monta  for  future  exiflt- 
tDora.  Some,  especiully  nfiwrwhiya  in  Briti.O»  Burma,  never  do  io,  or 
only  for  ii  few  duyh ;  not  ii  few  fur  nu  longer  than  t^vcuty-fimr  days.  In 
Upper  Burma,  however,  the  desirt*  for  merit  seenia  much  greater,  or 
IiQrha])s  wo  may  any.  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  tiuie  in  altogether 
wsinting,  as  it  oertiinly  exi<^ta  unly  in  very  mudilied  fiishion  in  our  pro- 
rincM.  At  any  i*alp.  in  Indej^rndrnt  Burma  the  ndojition  of  the  yellow 
monkish  gammutH  for  a  ti»uu)n  in  almi)<^i  universal.  I'ht^m*  diwuplcu 
or  novkm  are  caltod  miins  or  xorivtu  His  entry  into  the  monoAtic 
Ea  [Mirhnpx  the  niowt  Imjxjrtant  r^'rnt  in  tlio  life  of  thi*  Burman* 

V  oiider  the  robe  of  tho  recluse,  nnd  lhn>ii';h  tho  ulmndontnrnt  of  tho 
d,  can  he  romph'tely  fulfil  tin.-  law,  and  ho|m  to  (Ind  Uve  way  to 
<ivt*n(ual  doliverancx*  from  tho  miwry  of  ever-ix*cvirring  exi>it«ncca.  The 
common  timo  for  the  oi^remony  im  jnat  before  tlio  Wrt,  or  BuddhUt  Lent, 
from  July  to  Octolicr,  roughly  speakinj,'.     Puil       T  no  oeir- 

OT  frfu*t  is  lawfiJ,  and  njo.Ht  of  tho  mon*  rc-'ilM'ct;!  1 lui  »end 

ttuar  aoiifl  into  the  Kyoun^  for  thcMO  thnje  montlis.  The  twy  a  admi»- 
M  madi"  the  occasion  of  a  great  feant.  \  hnyiitn  Uaya^  or  wiao 
,  hi  conAulted.  and  u«  soon  as  nhe  has  named  a  day  that  is  likely  to 
be  fortunate,  pn^imi-ntions  aro  >M\i:un.  llireo  or  four  girli(,  ilir  intrnding 
wutu*^  thins  sisters,  or  friemlt  uf  Uie  family,  di%ea  themselree  up  in 
fcfaeir  boat  silks  and  jewels — usoally  Iwrrowing  a  l^rgv  quantity  uf  tho 
latter — and  go  the  round  of  thu  town,  announcing  tui  all  tvlatlves, 
frienfU,  and  noighbouiii  whrn  the  induction  is  to  take  pUn>,  and  where 
it  will  he.  At  each  boose  Uiey  h^vo  a  litilo  nmrwl  of  lct-i-kt,  pickled 
tSBi  (the  triturated  leaves  of  tlje  EhrtMlemitoyi  orittdttle)^  rolleil  up  in  a 
palm  kiftf^  AH  e  kintl  of  invitation  card.  Every  oae  winds  somi»  litUe 
io  hvlp  towwrds  making  the  Canst  M  gnuul  M  poesible;  and 
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very  often  some  ono  else,  wbo^  son  xa  also  j^oing  to  '  '"<], 

Uiat  tlie  two  Blioiild  jom  forces.     Not  unfi-otinontly  '  on  tmite; 

this  way.     On  the  appointet!  Any  thfl  young  neophyte  dresses  himwilf  1 
hiri  l^^t  clothes,  and  loads  himsolf  vr\i\i  all   tho  family  jcwf>l&. 
monnts  a  pony,  or  ascends  a  gaily-derorfltrf^d  car.     A  gilt  uuihrella: 
held  over  his  head ;  a  l^and  of  music  goes  before,  and  all  his  fHendfl 
relatives  gather  round  him  in  their  best ;  the  yoang  man  dancing 
capering  and  singinsf,  tlie  girls  gorgeous  with  brocaded  TAMEIN3  and 
powdered  faccfi,  and  so  tlie  party  seta  out.     They  go  tl»e  ix>nnd  of  all 
boy's  friends  and  wrquaintances,  he  bidding  each  of  them  furewell, 
they  giving  something  towaids  the  eK|>en«es  or  solace  of  the  band 
the  supcmameraries.     All   Uii«  tumasha,  thU  jovial  march  roa&d, 
meant  to  represent  the  vi4>unjj  shins  abandonment  of  the  follies  of 
world,  and  iiitende<l  to  recall  Oaudamii'ti  triumphal  entry  Into  Kapi 
vastrc,  nmidst  a  crowd  of  rejoicing  clansmen,  uu  tho  birth  of  hia  chi 
and  just  previous  to  bis  abandonment  of  family  and  home  to  b«oajnft] 
houseless  mendicant  ascetic  and  embryo  Buddha. 

When  the  round  of  vi.sit3  hn;;  been  paid,  tho  procc&sion  turns  toward^, 
tho  momistery  ;  the  presents  for  tho  munks  aro  bi-ought  to  tho  front, 
all   enter  i-everently,  and,  of  course,  shoeless.     The  youth's   brad 
shaved,  his  parents  standing   by  to  receive  tlte  hair  as  it  ialLi. 
throws  off  all  his  fine  clothes  and  jewellery,  bathes,  and  puts  on  tlie 
yollow  robe  of  the  recluse.     Nothing  now  remains  but  to  present  hlmj 
tlie  hjoxiny-poyo^  tho  head  of  the  society.    This  l«*  done  by  the 
father.     The  abbot  asks  the  boy*s  name,  and  motions  him  to  take 
place  among  tho  other  probationors.     Everything  is  then   over, 
friends  return  homo,  and  probably  iinlsb  up  the  duy  at  a  pwai^  or 
matio  performance,  given  by  the  lad's  family  in  honour  of  the  day. 
KoYiN  remains  behind  in  the  Kyoung,auVijoct. — whether  his  stay  bo  foi 
few  days,  or  month?,  or  for  year&-*to  all  the  strict  disci})lino  of 
place.      In   addition   to  the  five  great    commandments    enjoined 
Gaudama  on  all  Buddhifit.s,  there  are  other  five  precopta,  obUj:aitory 
all  dwelling  in  the  monastery.    Tho  five  niiivcrsal  foiwmAndmcTit.s  arc  h 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  st«il. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  indulge  In  unlawful  passions. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  lie. 
6.  Thou  shalt  not  drink  intoxicating  liquor. 

The  five  now  im{}03e<J  upon  our  Kovis  are  : — 

1 .  Not  to  eat  after  noon. 

2.  Not  til  sing,  or  dance,  or  play  any  musical  iD&lmcicnt. 

3.  Not  to  use  cosmetics. 

4.  Not  to  stand  on  platforms  or  high  places. 

5.  Not  to  touch  gold  or  silver. 

His  duties  are  to  att^d  on  the  elders  of  the  K  young,  and  xninuiler 
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thctr  wantfl,  bringiug  and  layiug  boforo  Iheni,  at  f>tote»l  times,  the  betel 

box,  &c,f  and  foUuwiug  tUe  bpuug)-eti  as  heaivr  of  hU  unibroUa  or  fan. 

The  latt«r  i&  ehAped  like  tho  letter  8,  whonoo  the  name  Talapoliia  giTen  to 

the  monks  hy  some  writers.     Mo^^t  of  the  Mtu  in  Lower  Burma  leare 

Almost  immetlintoly,  in  urd<*r  to  enter  or  ro-ent^r  into  ibc  KngliHh  BchooL 

In  Upper  Burmu  tboy  tttiy  for  some  jeans,  to  comjiletc  their  ediinition, 

and  then  Icavu  and  return  to  a  fujciilur  life.     Some  grow  fond  of  the 

ways  of  tho  tnoniuitcry,  and  remain  to  study  and  qualify  to  become 

monka   tlienisel  vi*a.     When  they    have   anjiiii'inl   snflicient   knowledge, 

and  ftttiiincti  the  ago  of  twenty,  they   are  isolonmly  admitted  among 

tho  professed  members  of  the  brothcrboo*!,  under  tho  numc  of  PAT21S 

or  OOPATZIN.     A  few   conditions   ara    im(>ottod.     Tho    upjjlicaot  muat 

state  that  he  is  free  from  contagious  dibeaso,  consumption,  ivnd  tits ; 

thnt  he  in  neither  a  slave,  nor  a  debtur,  nor  u  KoMier,  and  that  he  luut 

olitiunrd  Uw  ooiiMnt  of  hia  pareutM.     For  those  wlio  have  nut  grown  up 

in  the  Kyoung.  and  whobo  uttainmcuta  itru  therefore  unknown,  a  public 

examination,  conducted  in  a  thnin^  or  open,  triple-i-oofed  building,  near 

thi->  Kyonng,  or  the  pagoda,  is  nocc»Kary.     The  cnudidutt)  ia  tusked  a  few 

Mrapio  questionH,  in  tho  prcaonco  of  any  one  who  likea  to  eiimr,  by  the 

•Uen  of  the  hou:^.    Any  oni.*  so  inclined  may  further  catechiHc  him  \  bat 

»  rejection  on  the  ground  of  if^oranoo  or  Lnsuflident  preparation  k 

L^dmost  unknown.     In  the  early  days  of  Buddliism,   the  naptrant  ww 

^^pbuitted  without  any  ceremony  ;  merely  having;  hiit  head  Hhnvrd,  putting 

OD  the  yellow  robes  of  tlie  vaiian,  and  thenccfortli  leading  an  ascetic  life. 

Later  ftutnewhat  of  an  ordination  cei-emonial  grew  up.     On  the  appointed 

day,  choflon — like  that  of  first  entrance  into  tho  Kyoung — as  feeing  a  |>ro- 

pltious  one,  a  chupti*r  of  monks  imivK  togetlu'r.     TIuh  diiijiter  niuet  con- 

aiat  of  not  leus  timn  ten  mouk.M,  and  the  ]»resident  niunt  be  a  yaiu.n  of  at 

lout  t«n  years'  stAiiding.     Muta  are  hud   down   for  them  in  tlie  chief 

room  of  the  munabten*'.  and  they  Boat  theuaelvea  iu  two  rown  facing 

towanls  OUR  another.     The  pn%ideiit  plaoeft  himself  rit  th<«  hnnd  of  one 

row.     Tlio  sponsor  of  tlie  |i06tulant   then   brings  liim  forward.     Tho 

fl|ion80r  is  invariably  a  monk,     llie  candidiitc  com(^  np  in  lay  dreaSi  but 

Vftrhig  with  him  the  three  garmenta  of  the  hpong}'ee.     Halting  at  * 

a)   distanci^,  he  siiKKiioe,  does  obciaance  to  the  pititident  and 

a  Rmall   itresent,  neoeaULTjr  aa  a  fttgn  of  rcapect.     iVjwtng  hitf 

forehrftii  thre«  timra  to  the  ground,  he  thrice  b<!gs  for  admittAUoe  to  the 

order  : — "  Pity,   Lord ;  have  pity  on   me :    gmciously  tAko  the«irt  gar- 

iDentH,and  grant  me  admitt^iuco  to  the  oi\l(«r,  that  I  may  uicape  from  m 

and  miMT>',  and  **Jit4'r  on  tho  jmth  to  nkikhan."    Thn  hniul  of  tho  chapter 

tbfu  btudn  forward,  and  takini;  up  the  t-obea,  thrctwH  thi<m  over  tho  can- 

diiUt<>')*  fdinuMera,  and  ^*|K»at^  a  TnU  rubric,  to  tlie  oflbct  tliat  the  robei 

are  <mly  worn  out  of  modesty,  and  becamie  the  fltwh  ix  too  wuak  without 

Uism  to  endure  tho  pxtremea  of  heat  and  cold  ;  winding  up  with  a 

fortautii  rm  the  tnimiitonn**fta  and  mincry  of  all  human  things.     The  poc* 

tulant  then  n^re«  to  put  on  tho  monkish  rcetmentfi,  and  leappaara 
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before  Uie  ohi^ter,  again   reverently  ahekhoing.     The  premdant 
ropeatfl  *'  the  triple  consolation,"  the  novice  reciting  it  tliren  timee 
him  : — *'  My  trust  is  in  the  Loixl,  the  law,  tbo  aaaembly,  tho  ^ 
cious  things."     bpavau,  taya,  tkinga,  vavdaxa,  tjihsba- 
**ien  precepts,"  mentione*]  aljove,  are  Bimilarly  intone*!-     Tliree  turn 
once  more  saluting  tJio  hesul  of  tho  chapter,  the  mendicant  humMy  h 
him  to  liooouje  his  sujwrior.     This  i^ucst  being  gmnbeJ,  the  l«q 
bowl  ia  hung  round  the  a^cettc'tt  neck,  and  he  again  falls  on  his  km 
and  aUdrociB«8  tho  whole  chapter  : — *='  Mendicant^  I  seek  for  ailinitt 
into  your  order ;  have  mercy  on  me  and  grant  my  prayer."    The  m( 
bers  then  qncstion  him  fonmiUy  as  to  his  agn,  his  freedom  from  di^rx 
his  name,  and  that  of  his  intruded  abbot ;  whethtT  lie  ban  obtiiiueil  tl 
consent  of  his  [Hirenta,  and  is  sui  juri$.     Then  three  times  a  monk 
whether  any  one  knows  jiwt  caiiso  or  impc<]iment  why  he  should  not 
admitted.     No  objection  being  enterod,  the  whole  body  of  examine 
bend  down  before  the  presi<lent,  and  say,   *'  The  caiulidnte  hais 
admitted  into  the  Oi*der,  A.  l^elng  his  su|>erior.      Tho  <inoetions  hai 
been  nske<l,  nnd  none  have  objected ;  so  we  all  agrea" 

A  monk  tlien  stands  up  and  i-eads  a  selection  from  the  full   rule 

the  order,  which  contains  227  precepts.     This  done,  tho  ordiiiatioa 

moikial  is  over,  :md  the  chapter  ilis{>ersGs,  the  nuwly  admitted  hpoi 

falling  into  the  train  of  tho   head  of  his   monastery.      The  stale 

oopatzi:n  \3.y  projwrly  speaking,  that  of  hpongyee.     Every  oUier  step 

promotion  in  tho  sacred  hierarchy  is  purely  honorific     Nevertheless 

new  meml^r  mwst  reside,  for  some  time  at  least,  in  the  eame  mom 

aa  his  su[Xjrior.     Hn  acts  as  tho  abbot's  secretary  and  personal  atten< 

and  ti'eats  liim  with  all  the  respect  that  a  son  would  a  father,  wliile 

superior,  in  his  tnm,  instructs  him  and  directa  his  atndiea.     In 

however,  he  moves  away  to  some  other  monastery,  possibly  led  to  do' 

by  its  superior  collection  of  commentaries,  or   its  proximity  to 

sacred  shrine.     Or  perhaps  some  pious  layman  who  lias  made  bis 

and  desires  to   acquii-e  merit,  selects  our  oopat/iu  iis   his 

spiritual  master,   and  builds  a  Kyoung  for  him,  dedicated  with  grott 

ceremony  and  much  feasting.     Then  the  simple  h[X)t! 

KVOUNG-POGO,  or  abbot,  and  gathere  rttund  him  a  follow- 

He  has  now  attained  the  full  rank  of  his  order,  but  he  still 

dependent  on  charity   for  hia  daily  food.     He  ia  still  a  hpongyec 

has  no  new  obligationn  imposed  u{>on  him,  but  neither  does  he  eec»pe 

fi-om  any  of  the  former  dntips.     He  simply  has  jwwer  of  "U  ovw 

all  the  brethren  in  his  Kyoung.     Tho  founder  of  the  K.        ^  .-.'in* 

more  earthly  distinction.     He  is  regarded  aa  a  loooyee,  an  eldvPt 

acquires  the  title  of  kvouns-taca,  foxmder  of  a  monaatory,  by  wbidi 

he  is  thei-eafter  always  addressed,  and  which  he  prelixes  to  liis  sigimt 

in  all  documents.     He  rests  comfoi'table  in  the  assurance  thjit  In  a  ful 

existence  he  will  certainly  not  be  a  woman,  and  possibly  not  a 

will  at  any  rate  be  some  estimable  animal,  such  as  a  pig  or  an  ele^l 
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WM  Dot  an  objectionabJe  crentufe  Likeasn&ke  or  %  louae.  Our  hpottg/ee 
Itrobably  reuudna  in  thi§  position  of  ktocko-pogo  or  tsaya  for  a  loug 
time,  unless  ho  dHVolops  a  cbaructer  for  supenor  ftuntlinesii  or  leatiiiBg. 
In  procetMt  of  yeara,  ho  bcoomc»  a  "head  of  ussf^nibly,"  a  niXE-oKK  or 
T9APAU.  A  T8AYA  is  A  trarher  ;  a  thadali,  a  royal,  or  lord  toachRr.  Ho 
now  hu  under  his  managetneut  a  t-huiter  of  Kyoung*,  excrciwiog  power 
over  their  imnatoe  as  well  as  ihoir  heads.  He  gives  his  advico  in  all 
the  little  ailairs  of  these  communities,  onforcx'S  the  ndea  againut  maloon* 
tcnto  and  correct*  the  ahuses.  Still,  howf*ver»  unloM  very  old,  he  is  a 
mendioint,  and  must  go  out  every  morning  wnth  his  begging-bowl.  Hia 
dreu  is  the  same  as  the  moat  recently  admitted  kotix,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
tbe  world  he  m  only  a  little  fui-ther  on  in  the  path  to  neikuan.  When 
very  aged  and  decrepit  he  is  excused  from  the*  daily  lx?;;^ing  tour,  hut  has 
to  go  round  ovory  now  and  again  to  prcBcrvc  tho  k'tttr  uf  tht*  liiw  and 
•liow  a  proper  example  of  humility. 

In  lAJwer  Burma  theif*  is  no  liWid  of  the  hlenitx'hy.  I  i;flor  uiitivo 
nile  thci-e  wan  a  •*  |K>j>o  "  whose  authority  on  all  Wfliti-n*  of  rtligion  waa 
rMPgnised  throughout  the  country.  This  war  thr  tiia  tiiaaa  bkix  t^a* 
DAV  OYZZ.  With  the  oonquei?t  of  Pe^i,  howtivcr,  he  has  lo8t  ull  lua 
authority,  and  the  last  incumbent  exercine^l  control  only  over  themonns- 
terits  in  the  circle  of  Mandalay,  At  pn<8(Mit  Uk*  poHt  ia,  jih  fai- as  I 
know,  undlled.  The  tiia  tnaka  beix  haH  usually  lieon  thr*  pre4*cpt<)r  of 
"  tlf;  Ixjrd  of  tho  IJmbrelk-lxjaring  chiefs,  and  (Ireitt  King  af  Kighteou*- 
nati;"  Golden  Foot,  in  that  augutt  i>oU>nt&toK youthful  duys.  MjxxkiNE 
MiN*s  (tJie  lato  King)  teacher,  however,  Is  dea*I,  and  tho  present  young 
ruffian  has  but  scant  revercmw  for  the  monks.  After  Iftiving  tho  S.P.O. 
Boyal  Hcbool,  in  Mandalay,  Tbeebau  went  into  a  monastery  and 
IWDftined  there  almost  constantly  until  his  uocesMon  to  the  tbrone.  Ho 
passed  mi  fataili  bta^;  in  the  theological  cxaniiniition,  for  ordination  na 
OOTATici.s  with  great  fdtit,  to  th*  ent-husi»>1'ic  delight  of  Iuh  pious  old 
lalLer  MiM»oxit  mix,  **  the  Fifth  I  ooudctr  of  lt<;ligioii."  The  old  g«ntl&- 
man  could  talk  of  nuUiiug  else  for  a  while,  and  gave  tbe  ctx'kn  and  hens 
on  Man  da  lay  Hill  double  rations  in  honour  of  the  event,  'ilio  Mandalay 
Tit  !M.8  ui  Hup{K»M>l  t*.>  \}t}  '<  much  htiflVn-  biisiufiui  than  tlio  rx- 

ail  -whtTi%  and  tbe  cuujjetitoni  are  pincixl  in  cIji>aoh,  young 

Tbeebau  figuring  in  the  firut  diTision.  His  rosearches  into  tho  thr(« 
BXETAOUATs  do  not  seem  to  have  done  him  much  ^jood  however,  l.^gly 
atonus  went  round  about  the  onguingn  uf  Tliet'btiU  und  sundry  oUirr  young 
princea  in  the  kyoix^-oai'  uw-k,  thn  royal  monastery.  J'lvlwibly  the 
Te&orablo  Kvot'xo-rooo  found  it  uoocHKary  to  rato  the  niHiish  kovin,  po»- 
fiUjr  evtm  to  s'^t  him  to  wat«r  tho  sncrod  dp- tree,  or  sweep  out  the  rooznn, 
■|L  a    I  1  '   r  his  (MTcotdillotM.       Ilowttver  tbnt  may   be,  it  is 

^rtaiu  ,  UMSOOU  Ht<  lioluiil  uMsendi-d  tu  the  thixmc,  pocked  off 

tiia  old  i^ii[K]noi,  nloug  m ith  a  (*ouple  of  thou»uid  other  h]iuug\'c«a,  to 
Lower  Biirma.  IIiuh  it  comeii  tkat  tlient  in  at  prtvent,  not  wen  in 
Upper  Bnnna,  a  bead  vi  lUirmau  Bud^liiibUi. 
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The  aooonnt  of  n  day  spent  in  one  of  the  monnstic  ooniiuunities  mny 
iDtcre^tiog,  tm  sLowint;  how  for  a  little  method  will  go  towards  mikkuig- 
(lay  prt**i,  with  tho  '  ihlo  unKumt  of  work  and  tbr  U^ast  chAnce 

rnnui.    At  hull  ji.;  .  ]<>ck  in  iln^  morning  «II  mt'  tiinl  perform 

al>lutioDS.     Tho  proper  time,  ncoording  to  tlio  dijia  niAmvAWA,  U  bof<) 
clnyligbt,  wliich  in  Uuf«?  low  latitiidefl  never  comes  tn  much  IilTotc 
AftiT  wasliiic^.  tlicy  all  omingo  thi'm(iio!v<is  bpforr  the  iinu^*  of  Bud( 
tho  nhlwt  ut  tlicir  lieuil,  tho  rrat  nf  the  rominimitr,  monks,  norices^ 
pupllKf  ttCfordiu'jt  to  their   order.     All  together  intonft   their  xuomj 
prayers.     This  done  they  e&ch  in  their  rauks  present  themselves  bef^ 
tho  KVOiiNO-POtio,   and  pledge  themitelves   to    obaerre  during  the 
the  V0W8  «ir  precepts  incuml^ent  upon  them.     They  then  separato 
tv  short  time,  the  pupils  to  Kweep  the  floor  of  Uie  KYoryo  and  bi 
tho  drinking-water  for  tho  day,  iilt«;r  it,  and  plao?  it  i«idy  for  line; 
novic(«  imd  othorK  of  full  nink  to  sweep  round  the  fincit<d  BO-tree 
water  it ;  tho  eldei-s  to  meditate  in  solitude  on  the  regulations  of 
Order.     Some  al«o  offer  ilowers  before  the  pa^da,  thinking  tho  while! 
tho  great  virtiifs  of  tho  Teacher  and  of  their  own  short-comings, 
ooues   the   fir^t  meal  of  the  day,  afu-r  which  the   whole   coromi 
betakes  it^self  to  study  for  an  hour.     Afterwards,  about  eight  o'clock, 
a  little  Iftter,  they  set  forth  in  an  oi-dr-rly  pn>cessiou  with  tho  abbot 
their  head,  to  beg  their  fotxl.     Slowly  they  Vend  their  way  through 
chief  street  of  tho  town  or  village,  halting  when  any  one  comes  out 
j>our  his  i-ontnbutiou  into  the  big  aoup-tureen-Uke  alms-bowl,  but 
saying  a  word.     It  is  they  who  confer  tho  favour,  not  the  givera.    W( 
it  not  for  the  ptiBsing  of  the  mendicAnta,  Uie  chAriUiblo  would  not  have 
tho  opportunity  of  gaining   for  themselves   merit.     Not  even  a 
rewards  the  most  l)ounteous  donation.     With  downcast  eyes  and 
clasf»ed  Ix^neath  the  lie^iging  1x)wl  they  pass  on  soleninly*  njoditjitlnij 
their  unwortliiness  and  thn  vileness  of  all  human  things.     Of  con 
there  are  certain  places  where  they  receive  a  daily  dolo  ;  but  should 
opea*handed  goodwife  have  been  delayed  at  the  market  chatting 
the  gossips,  or  the  pious  old  head  of  the  house  be  away  fn^m  home, 
recluses  would  rather  go  without  breakfast  than  halt  for  a  second, 
implying  that  they  i"ememV»ei-ed  the  house  ft*  an  ordinary  place  of 
It  is  a  furlong  on  tho  noble  path  lost  to  the  aliseutees,  and  the  doul 
ration  of  the  following  day  is  noted  without  a  phantom  of  acknowl 
ment.     So  they  pass  round,  circling  bock  to  the  monastery  ailer  a 
ambulation  lasting  perhaps  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.     A  poi 
of  all  tho  alms  received  on  tho  tour  is  solemnly  offered  to  Buddha, 
all  take  their  breakfasts.    In  former  days  this  used  to  consist  ftolely  i 
had  l>een  received  during  the  moniing  ;  but  the  majotity  of  moi 
have,  md  to  say,  fallen  away  from  the  strictneas  of  the  old  rul^*. 
few  of  the  more  austere  abbots  enforce  the  obsemmoe  of  the  airlier 
ceticism.    Moet  communities  fare  much  bettor  than  would  In* 
they  ate  the  miscellaneous  conglomerate  which  ia  turnod  out  l 
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fiowbL    That  iDtiificriminfitci  mixtuiv  of  ricts  oooked  and  raw ;  peaao  boiled 

and  pArrlitNl;  fish,  fli'sli,  n.n<l  fowl,  curried  azid  plain;  cijcxrcK  (a  eoo- 
(ilment  made  of  decftyoil  fin\),  finioUin;^  horriMv  auil  tafititi;;  like  ancboTy 
Mtscogone  bail,  but  ueverihnUf«  wtintletfully  cstet'inrsl  bvth(f  Burtnans)| 
and  i^rr-HTET  (pick1e<l  toa)»  is  bat  fleldoui  consumed  by  tbd  atfcatios  of  the 
t  day.     It  is  Imnderl  over  to  the  little  boyj*,  the  scholars  of  lb© 

mintmity,  who  6ut  an  tuucb  of  il  vm  Ihcy  om  and  give  tbo  r<yi  to  the 
crow/s  and  the  panah  dogs.  Tho  !n*o\<JYi:r-S  and  k>yi^*  find  a  breakfast 
rrvuly  prepared  fur  them  when  tboy  return  from  Uitsir  morning's  walk, 
abd  aro  ready  to  eot  to  with  healtljy  appetites.  Breakfast  done,  th^ 
wash  t>iit  Ibe  1)egg*mg-bow]a  und  cbiuil  n  few  prayers  licforo  tho  iuuu^ 
of  Buddha,  mcdltalitig  for  a  short  time  on  kindncBB  and  alTcvtion. 
Pnring  the  Kucccediug  hour  the  schuhii-M  are  allowt^t  to  play  about,  but 

nst  not  make  a  noi:Mj ;  the?  monks  pnss  the  tim«?  in  leisurely  con- 
g  ;  tbo  abbot  usually  baa  visitm  from  ohi  {H^)pln,  or  the  KVocNa* 
^AOA,  the  {latron  of  bib  bonelicv,  who  coinos  to  consult  with  him  on 
various  matteiTi,  or  t«)  convtr^o  abotit  religion.  About  halfixutt  cloTen 
there  ik  a  light  refection  of  fniitH,  nnd  then  thoir  work  iHrgins  n^ain.  If 
tin  ono  of  hift  own  choice  caren  to  U^ach  ()ir  l»y  whohkr*,  somn  one  is 
witvtod  by  the  abbot.  The  monks  nnd  noricee  take  up  thtnr  commeu- 
tAficsi,  or  perhaps  copy  one  out,  afiking  the  abbot  or  ono  of  the  VAtiANS 
about  pa8«4:«3  which  they  Jo  not  understand.  This  goes  on  till  tUroo 
o'clock,  when  the  shins  and  ttcholiu-s  pcrfurui  any  domestic  duties  which 
niay  \)C  rcquiiT<I  /iI>out  the  monastery.  The  Roholam  ai-e  then  at  liberty 
to  run  homo  and  gft  ftt-imo  dinner,  n«  nothing  solid  is  catrn  in  the 
muniutery  afl^r  noontide.  Tlicy  return  at  tdx  o'clock,  or  sunset,  recalled 
by  the  nnmelodious  suiinds  of  a  big  wooden  1«11  struck  with  a  heavy 
mallei,  litis  servos  alio  as  a  summons  fur  Uie  rr^ulnr  membcra  of  the 
Order,  who  have  probably  l»eon  out  for  a  stroll  lo  6omo  iieighbouj*s,  or 
to  vuiit  the  pftgodo.  From  nightfall  till  half-past  eight  schokra  and 
Dor{c««  stand  before  the  ab>)ot  and  some  of  the  taHA-NM  and  recite  all 
tJ  '  liave  learned,  the  whole  sum  of  their  literary  knowledge,  from 
tl  in  tlio  TIIEJI  uuN-oYKK,  U»o  A,  B,  r;,  up  to  the  I»ook  which 

w.i-  l,.*.t  <oiMi!il!ted  to  mirmory.  The  Pali  ritual*,  are  chanted  with  sur- 
piisiug  dwigy.  abundance  of  tiound  supplying  the  pUce  of  a  knowlodge 
of  the  seuMe. 

Few  evrit  of  the  YAHA^t  Jvavr>  any  but  tlie  most  BU|>erficml  knowledge 
of  the  Aacred  Unguoge-  Aiterwards,  if  there  in  timn,  or  if  the  kyoutjo* 
roGO  is  an  enthuHiaiit,  that  dignitary  delivera  a  homily,  or  an  expoaition 
of  aome  commentaiy  Thn  evening  doMn  up  with  devotions  in  the 
piwtnnn  of  Buddha's  im;ige  ,  and  wheo  the  laat  sounds  of  the  mournful 
cliant  have  ilied  away,  a  monk  stands  up,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
luodaims  the  day  of  t)»e  W(*k,  the  day  of  the  montli,  and  iho  number  of 
Um  yf^,  Theo  all  siie-kiio  bdoro  Buddha  thrice,  and  thrioo  before  the 
»bbot,  and  retire  to  r«it.  The  same  routine  gotM  through  day  after  d«y 
pay  become  monotonoua,  ftfid  lom  aome  of  lU  effective&m ;  hot  toch  ^ 
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.tchooif  presi<le(l  over  by  an  abbot  of  intoUigence,  ami  held  in 
by  tho  j)eoi>le,  cannot  fail  to  bavo  a  powerful  effect  u]>on  ibe  minds  of 
impulsive  people  like  the  Burme.se;  &nd  vben  we  romcmbt-r  that 
entire  male  ]>opuliiUoa  of  tbd  country  'passea  throu^  aucb  scliooU^ 
can  well  uutlerstfuul  how  the  mere  tojicUing  of  Wc-'  ilar  knc 

led^  biis  but  littlti  ii?«ulU  in  shaking  the  power  inm  ai 

the  peoplf.  Their  manners  may  be  sofleocd  tuid  ci\iliaetl ;  hat 
remain  oa  firm  as  ever  in  their  imcieut  fiiith,  and  more  and  mt 
convinced  that  no  other  creed  would  suit  Uiem  60  welL  The 
number  of  the  monasteries  in  all  parts  of  the  country  i-ender  it  perfectly" 
easy  for  every  one  to  obtain  entrance  for  his  children,  and  the  |kx>i 
need  Imvo  no  fciir  that  ho  will  be  refused  adniia^n.  Kvery  one^  it 
niust  learn.  Tlie  discipline  is  exceedingly  stricL  If  a  boy  U  o\ 
or  st\ipid,  his  hands  are  tied  to  a  post  at>ove  his  head,  and  a  stalwj 
mendicant  layH  on  to  him  with  a  rattan  till  the  weals  stiind  out 
ropes,  and  the  blood  trickles  down  the  Tictim*8  back,  llany  a  groi 
up  man  can  show  you  the  scars  be  got  in  the  hfonoyke  ktocxo,  bemnart 
iua  head  wtis  too  dense,  or  liis  memory  too  feebloj  to  get  hold  of  the  Fi 
formulas,  which  had,  and  Iiave,  not  any  comprehensible  moaolug  to  hi] 
Ne\'ertheleBs,  he  bears  no  malice ;  on  the  coutrury  he  is  mther  proud  of  I 
as  being  likely  to  stand  greatly  to  his  credit  in  some  future  existcncct,  or  j 
any  rate  as  atoning  for  tlio  obfuscated  brains  with  which  ho  htm 
endowed  in  thi^  existence.  A  Tiuiinian  •plago9U$  Orbiliiui  is 
regarded  with  especial  favour,  and  a  Dotheboys  Hall  would  l>eei( 
patronisetl  in  Burma,  as  considerably  shortening  tlie  waj  towards  xiti  i 

The   life  of  the   hi»onoyek    kvoltn«   is  about  fss  buy  a  round 
existence  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.    A  few  of  the  moi 
seized  by  a  sudden  desire  to  do  somotliing,  occasionally  enter  one  of 
2A.YATS,  the  rest  houses  roimd  the  pagodas,  on  a  feast  day,  whou  thej 
are  a  number  of  people  gathered  together,   and   read  and  expoi 
passages  of  the  law  to  such  as  care  to  come  and  hear  them.     Oc««si( 
ally,  too,  devout  laymen  will  go  to  the  monastery  to  talk  over  points 
theolog)',  or  to  ask  for  elucidation  of  Home  passage  in  a  mmmoml 
but  there  are  only  a  few  who  ai*e  troubled  in  this  way,  and  niUcss 
monk  is  on  enthusiast,  he  need  never  be  troubled  with  doing  onvl 
They   learn   long   passages  of  Pali   ritual   and   do^a  * 
j>reparing  for  adraisaion  to  the  Order,  and  can  always  rati 
surpiTsing  glibnosa  when  occasion  requires.     I  have  never  yet,  howerer, 
mot  with  one  who  Lid  more  than  a  parrot-like  knowledge  of  t' 
langtiagc.     There  are  a  few  tsadaus  in  Mandalay  who  ai«  Kt 
a  just  comprehension  of  the  sacred   books,  and  certainly  hnvw  mc 
valuable  collections  of  them,  but  they  do  not  make  much  uMe  of 
learning  claimed  for  them.     They  spend  tJieir  time  mostly  in  moIUxdJ 
ing  copies  of  Cinghalese  commentaries,  ooC)^-*       ••     ^>-  -^J 

of  their  own,  more   or   less  puerile  or  b  . 
venture  to  hint  at  modifications  of  doctrines.     As  on  Almost  invarlsl 
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nilr,  the  monk  is  densely  ignorant  and  far  l^low  tbe  moat  onlituu^ 
l«ym&n  in  know-ledge  of  every  kind.  Prompted  by  th©  c-stAUiiihment  of 
Oovonunect  vemncular  schools,  a  few  nioakft  in  Lower  Burmii  li»vn 
\mskii  induct,  by  the  feai*  of  lo^ijig  tlictir  |>«jw«3r  ovor  the  youth  of  tho 
country*  to  leuni  and  commence  teaching  in  tlitnr  iiYOL'sii;K  a  HmiUl  amount 
•UL'ubu*  loaming,  and  oocomonally  a  little  aj'ithmotic.  The  Utter 
mplihhmcnt,  however,  is  regardeil  with  groat  Busfticion  na  hoing 
cabolistiri  and  thorefore  opjioscd  to  thn  rp>;ulfttioiiH  of  the  wiNi.  It  ia 
iboreforo  only  in  tlio  kvoinus,  in  and  nem*  our  largo  towns,  whore  the 
competition  i^  great,  thftt  cy}>hcring  enters  into  tlio  momurtio  citrrioulum. 
Ncvertholes.'t,  thouf^h  teaching  is  all  tlio  iih>y(]YKe0  do  for  the  ])eop1e, 
and  many  of  them  do  not  even  do  that,  there  nve  no  signs  that  they  are 
loang  llit^ir  |)Ower  over  thp  Burmme.  'ITii?  public  fr^ling  againat  u  w&at 
of  rectitude  in  life  in  a  monk  is  certainly  very-  strong.  A  mendicant 
who  oommittod  any  one  of  the  fotir  CArdinnl  ^u^^  would  1*e  forced  to 
leftve  t)ie  Onler  by  the  unanimous  v^  "  'i^abbot 

did  not  uafrock  lum— deprive  liim  ■  .   monkish 

robe.  Ah  long,  however,  oh  lie  fiven  an  orderly  lifOi  no  matter  how 
litilo  ho  does,  the  veriebt  drone  may  be  nsnured  tliut  thu  peo|}]e  will  not 
withhold  their  alma  or  respect.  From  thtt  timn  when  he  fint  tJoa  the 
PATTA,  the  begging-bowl,  round  bin  neck,  till  tlip  f»rni,  wlw^ii  his  bo4jr  i» 
embalmed  ontl  burned  on  a  funeral  pym  crp^rtc^l  nt  thr  public  expttuM, 
be  meeifl  with  the  utmost  reneratioD.  Thf»  people  xn&kt>  way  for  him 
when  he  walks  abroad.  Tlio  oldoHt  lajrman  aMumtv)  the  iitlo  of  iUi9ci])U* 
to  the  Inst  inducted  koyin  and  with  chis{H*d  handK  athlresaefi  hiu  an 
liPATAK,  tlio  higboAt  title  the  language  con  aiford.  Tlit*  iiionk'^  rommonest 
aotionft — walking,  sleeping,  eating — are  n'-ferred  to  in  lan^'tuge  diifonint 
from  that  which  would  be  used  of  a  layman,  or  even  of  Uit*  king,  perform- 
ing tlie  same  thing.  Tbe  highest  officials  Iw^w  lioforo  them,  uud  iniposo 
u|)on  themselves  the  greateHt  aacrificeti,  both  of  time  and  motiry,  to  build 
KTorKos  for  them  and  minister  to  their  wantti.  Finally  thu  monk's 
pmvon  is  aacred  and  inviolable.  There  orv  but  two  motivw  for  this 
h^h  veneration.  Flrvt,  the  admiration  ent/^rtainod  for  their  austere 
mannRTs  and  purely  religious  mode  uf  life ;  mvondly,  the  merit  and 
rewards  they  hope  to  derive,  in  a  future  ori8tond>,  fnim  tho  plentiful 
alms  they  bestow.  Nevertheles  to  an  unpnjudicc<l  stranger  the 
ntOKQyf-tA  appear  the  lea«t  deserving  of  mortals.  They  spend  tbe 
ontire  ^Uy  sitting  eroes- legged  chewing  l»et4tl,  or  t\in^  at  ftdl  lengUi 
vouriug  to  fall  asleep ;  wheu  they  go  abroa^l  iluriiig  thv  day,  it  b 
UM  they  arc  utterly  nmuyh  with  fitting  at  home  doing  nothing  and 
euiBot  find  Mufficient  relief  in  merely  standing  up  orul  yawning.  Itut  lu 
ibeir  inoomparablo  idleness,  tltoy  sire  only  an  aj^othootuji  of  UirircvnnLry- 
meci,  aad  perhaps  not  a  UtUn  of  ihu  rK^]>eot  ptud  thrm  ut  duo  tu  a  ««cn*t 
admiration  for  ibeir  supremo  objectiou  to  doing  anything  at  all. 

tlHWAY.  YOE 


I 


ilAD  a 
before  Mnt 
CAiaft.  TTir  taank 
ytas  BhifiLOg  bit 
room,  nukbgeraj 
more  dingv.  Sd 
it  bad  TxxQ  ^iBtd 
mormng  ai  vfHii 
little  rn&id  cnuH  (fa 
liut  nothiuij  looW 
or  fresh  iti  the  loi^^ 
of  the  light,  whiiA 
fuUofmotei,aBd« 
to  find  out  durt  iQ  ( 
comer.  The  dingji 
on  the  table,  ^ 
fHiibioue»i  Boob 
Boiiity.  the  IJadt ) 
liikir  diflin,  itood 
morBclevlfEbiUifi 
sunsbuie,  1  wouderetl  wbut  kind  of  houtx  Ellen  would  hft^r 
furnished  one  for  herself.  Would  John  and  she  show  ftnj  " 
tween  thom — would  thoy  *'  pick  up  "  pretty  things  at  saleaftS^tU 
ture  shops,  or  would  ihey  buy  a  dm  wing-room  suite  for  twenty  fi^ei* 
such  as  the  cheap  upholsterers  offer  to  the  unwary  t  This  (joertiflB 
me  while  I  waited,  and  I  was  sorry  to  think  that  the  new  faouohd 
to  be  planted  in  the  Levant,  and  we  should  not  see  how  it  selilal 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  commotion  going  on  overbeadf  bat  I  ^ 
pay  any  attention  to  it.  I  pleased  myself  arranging  a  littl«  ^ 
the  new  pair— making  it  pretty  for  them.  Of  her  own  self  Eflea 
never,  I  felt  sure»  choose  the  drawing-room  suite  in  walnut  sDd  \ 
— not  now,  at  leaat,  after  she  bad  been  £0  much  with  U5w  Atk 
he  would  probably  think  any  curtain  tolerable  so  long  as  sIvsbJ 
its  sliudow.  I  had  been  somewhat  afraid  of  confronting  tbe  tnod 
possibly  the  father ;  but  these  thoughts  put  my  panic  out  of  i 
Thw*  h'*r3f\\MT  c\kW\T¥^\  «»&  iVvccfe  ftver  such  an  inventioa  <f 
uuc  I     EVV^a  Qio\A*i  vtfi\.^\je  S^iwsx-,  Sx -v^aSsu^owdJu^  ^"^TfeavV^ 
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iliix  Ivngtii  my  attrntiou  was  surMcnIy  utlraciDd  hy  the  tiounda  iipstoirH  ; 
fnr  thiTO  came  ui>on  tlie  floor  ovtr  ray  head  tho  M)uml  of  a  font 
6tAQ)|ie4)  violently  in  ttpjMircnt  fnry.  TJien-  were  voiore  too  ;  but  I  could 
not  make  out  what  they  said.  As  to  tULa  souud,  howevor,  it  vnt» 
«uongh  to  make  ont  what  it  mt^iit :  nothiug  couM  bo  more siiggostivo, 
tniiiUed  aud  lij^tcucd,  my  ti  ,;  iin  oulirely  now  dutvtion  ji' 

.1  ^U^nip  of  anger,  of  nigc,  an  ■    impotrnftJ  too.     Tlwn  thorft 

voji  A  womau's  voice  riding  loud  iii  rcmoustrance.  The  man  neetiicd  to 
exolaim  and  denounce  \nolcnt!y;  the  woman  proUstod,  growing 
loader  and  loudt-r.  1  listened  with  all  my  might.  It  was  not  cavi 
dropping ;  for  bhe,  at  Iwiat,  knew  that  I  was  thoro  ;  but,  listen  aa  I 
might,  I  cuuld  not  make  out  what  tbey  said.  AfU*r  a  while  thcro  waa 
sUcnoG,  and  I  heard  Mrs.  Hiirwood^H  Ktep  coming  down  tho  stairsL  She 
paosed  to  do  rametliing,  i)erlm[>t{  to  her  cap  or  her  eyes,  before  she  opcni 
the  door.  She  waa  In  ;i  11  utter  of  a^ntation,  tlip  llowers  in  her  black  < 
cpiivering  throiigh  al!  their  wires,  lier  eyes  moUt,  tiiough  bviking  at 
with  a  8ii8pidou8  gaze.  She  was  very  much  on  her  guard,  very  » 
aware  of  my  motive,  determined  to  give  me  no  encounigement.  All 
I  read  in  her  vigilant  cycfi. 

'*  Mrs.  Harwood,  I  came  to  spealc  to  yon — I  promiaod  to  oomc  and 
Bpoak  to  you — a1x>ut  Mr.  Ridgway,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  min^  a« 
peHiapa  you  know.** 

Tho  poor  woman  waa  in  great  agiUitian  and  troub]«t;  but  this  only 
quickened  hi*r  wita.  '•  I  see  John  Kidgwftv  every  day  of  my  life,"  she 
■aiii,  not  without  a  little  dignity.  "  He  might  say  whatever  ho  pleased 
to  me  without  asking  anybody  to  8pe«k  for  him.*' 

*'  Won't  you  givn  yonr  oonsont  to  this  marriagol "  T  asked.   Iti 
wisest  to  plongc  into  it  at  aaoK    *'  It  is  my  owe  anxiety  that  walkm 
^loak.     I  have  alwayn  lioon  anxions  about  it«  ahuoat  before  I  knew  them.** 

**  Then?  nm  other  things  in  Uie  world  btwides  maniages,"  she  said. 
"  In  this  house  we  have  a  great  deal  to  think  of.  My  huslmnd — no 
doulit  you  hoard  hiw  voice  just  now — he  i«  a  great  sufferer.  Fur  ywim 
he  ban  l^^eii  routined  to  that  little  room  up^tmrx.  Ilmt  is  not  a  very 
cheerful  life." 

ilorv  shtt  made  a  pause,  which  I  did  not  attempt  to  internipt ;  for 
she  had  disannsd  mo  by  this  half-sppoal  to  my  sympathy.  Tlion  nud- 
denly,  with  hor  voictt  a  little  shaken  ami  unstsady,  she  burnt  furtJt. 
"  Tho  only  company  he  has  is  Ellon.  What  can  I  do  to  amuwi  him— to 
lead  bis  thoughts  off  himH«*lf  f  I  hare  as  much  need  of  oomfnrt  ss  bo 
lias.  The  only  bright  thing  in  the  houio  is  Kllen.  What  would 
become  of  us  if  we  were  left  only  Uio  two  together  all  these  long  days  t 
They  arr  long  enough  as  it  in.  He  has  not  a  very  good  temper,  and  he 
la  weary  with  trouble— who  wouldn't  be  to  his  easel  John  Ridgway  is 
a  young  man  with  all  the  world  before  him.  Why  can't  he  wait  t  Why 
siuKild  ho  want  to  take  our  only  comfort  uway  from  iia  I  " 

Her  voice  grew  shrill  and  bioken  ;  sba  beyan  to  cry.     Poor  soul  I 
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I  belSevo  alie  had  been  arguizig  vith  ber  husband  on  Um  oUsor  aUh ; 

it  wxu  a  litUo  comfort  to  ber  to  pour  out  hor  own  griovanoee,  ber 
and  tlL^tresB,  to  me.      I  was  slleuoed.      How  true  it  famd  been   v| 
John  lUdgwAj  Mkid  :   How  could  ho,  ao  ijentlo  n  man,  aeaert  htmw*>f 
tbo  fac»  of  thiA,  And  claim  Klleu  ils  of  chief  im]^K)rtanoc  to  bim  1     Hi 
not  they  a  j)ri*ir  claim  I — wan   not  her  duly  firtit   to  ber  faLber 
mother  1     I  was  put  to  Ailenoe  myaclf,     I  did  uot  know  vbnt  to  say. 

"  The  only  Uiing  ia,"  I  said  timidly  at  Ltsl,  "  that  I  should  think 
would  be  a  comfoil  to  you  to  feel  that  KUen  wtut  acttlt^i,  that  she  bad] 
borne  of  ber  own,  and  a  good  husband  who  would  take  care  of  her  w1 
— abo  ought  to  outlive  ua  all,"  I  added,  not  knowing  how  to  put 
"And  if  it  were  to  ho  always  as  you  say,"  I  wont  on,  getting  a  Utt 
GOtirage,  "  there  would  1^  no  tuarriage«,  no  new  homes.  Wo  have 
hod  fathers  and  motliera  who  bad  claims  upon  us.  \Miat  can  it  be  h\ 
a  heartbreak  to  bring  up  a  girl  for  twenty  years  and  more,  and  tl 
e>'erything  of  her,  and  then  see  her  go  away  and  give  her  whole  heftrt 
Bome  one  else,  and  leave  us  ^inth  a  smile  on  her  fiusel"  The  idea 
xoa  away — it  filled  my  own  heart  with  a  sort,  of  sweet  bitt^j-neas;  fc 
WM  not  my  own  gii-l  just  come  to  that  ago  and  criaial  "  Oh  J  I  and< 
stand  you ;  I  feel  with  you ;  I  am  not  unsympathetic.  But  when  one 
thinks — thoy  must  live  longer  than  we ;  they  mirst  Imve  children 
and  love  as  we  lisve  loved.  You  would  not  like,  neither  you  nor  T, 
no  one  cared — if  our  girU  wera  left  out  when  all  the  others  are  loved  and 
courted.  You  like  this  good  John  to  l;e  fond  of  her — to  a*k  you  for  her. 
Y'ou  would  not  have  l»een  pleased  if  Ellen  had  just  lived  on  and  on  here, 
your  daughter  and  nothing  more." 

This  argument  had  some  weight  upon  her.  She  felt  the  traih  of 
-what  I  said.  However  bard  the  afler  eonbequonceB  may  be,  wo  still 
must  have  our  "  bairn  respoctit  like  tbo  lave."  But  on  this  point  Mn. 
Harwood  maintained  ber  position  on  a  height  of  superiority  which  few 
ordinary  mortals,  even  when  the  mothers  of  attractive  girls,  can  attain. 
"  I  have  never  made  any  objection/*  she  said,  •'  to  bis  coming  in  the 
evening.  Sometimes  it  is  rather  inconvenient ;  but  I  do  not  oppoap  his 
being  here  every  night." 

*'  And  you  expect  him  to  be  content  with  this  all  his  life  f  " 

"  It  woiild  l>e  better  to  say  all  my  life,"  she  replied  severely ; 
not  even  that.     As  for  me,  it  does  not  matter  much.     I  am  not  one 
tput  myself  in  anybody's  way ;  but  all  her  father's  life — which  can't 
very  long  now,"  sho  added,  with  a  sudden  guah  of  tears.     They  were 
near  the  surface  that  they  dowed  at  the  slightest  touch,  and  bcsid( 
;they  were  a  great  help  to  her  argument.    "I  don't  think  it  ia  loo  mud 
she  crie<l,  **  that  she  .should  .see  her  poor  father  out  first,     ^v     ' 
the  only  one  that  lias  cheered  him  up.     She  ia  comp-vny  t.  ■ 
am  not.     All  his  troubles  are  mine,  you  see.     1  ferl  it  when  bi» 
matium  is  bitd ;  but   Ellen  ia  outedde :   she  can  talk  and  li» 
What  should  I  do  without  her  t    "What  sboold  I  do  without  hart 
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•honld  he  nothing  better  ttiAu  «  djiTC.  I  am  niraid  to  think  of  it ;  and 
Hw  father — ter  poor  ffttber — it  would  break  hw  heart ;  it  would  kill  him. 
I  know  tliAt  it  woald  kill  hiiii,"  aht*  said 

Herii  I  must  acknowle^lgp  thnt  I  w:as  very  vickwl.  I  ouuld  not  but 
think  ill  my  hcrirt,  tliat  it  would  not  bi«  at  all  a  had  thiii;^'  if  EIIcu'r 
nuuTini^o  did  kill  thi^  unj^ecn  father  of  hers  who  had  tiretl  Uicir  jifitionco 
fio  long,  mud  who  stamped  hts  foot  with  mgo  ni  the  idta  that  tho  poor 
girl  might  got  out  of  hifi  clutehe8.  H&  was  an  old  man,  and  hi*  vmM  a 
great  Nufluj-or.  Why  should  hu  In?  so  anxious  to  Hvo  1  And  If  a  sa4*j*i- 
fioo  was  nocttiBiiry,  old  Mj*.  I£ai-wood  might  just  n.s  well  ho  the  on«  to 
makii  it  as  tho^n  two  goo<l  joung  poopK-  fi'om  whr>m  be  woa  willing  to 
take  all  tho  pleusuiv  uf  thoir  Uvea.  But  this  of  c>ourso  was  a  sontinMmt 
to  ■  ■  T  .Jared  not  give  utt«mncf<.  We  8too<l  and  1"<"  "  M-b  other 
^  Uioughtei  wero  goin^  thi-ough  my  miud.     Mi  t  sihohad 

produced  an  impression,  and  was  to«5  wine  to  say  anything  more  to  dimi- 
aiah  it — while  I,  for  my  j>art,  wiia  silenced,  ant!  lUd  i»ot  know  what  to  aay, 

•'  Then  they  must  give  in  agiiin,"  I  snid  at  laei.  '*  They  must  part  ; 
mod  if  she  has  to  spend  th«  I'CKt  of  her  life  in  giving  muair  lesM0U&,  and 
Le  go  away  to  lose  hwirt  and  forget  her,  laid  l>e  nmmed  by  any  one  who 
will  have  him  in  hifl  dB6]^iair  and  loneliui«» — I  hu{)o  you  will  think  that 
a  BaUsfactory  ronclusion — -but  I  do  not,     I  do  not !  " 

yin.  Iltu-wuod  ln>mblod  ita  she  looknl  at  mi?.  Waa  I  haitl  upon 
htr\  Hhe  fihraiik  abido  as  if  I  hiul  given  her  a  blow.  "  It  i«  not  mo 
ibat  will  part  them,"  she  said.  **  I  liiive  nevtn-  objwted.  Often  it  is 
very  inuuuvenient — you  would  uot  like  it  yournolf  if  every  evuning, 
good  or  Itfid,  there  was  a  stmngo  man  in  your  hotiKe.  But  I  never  made 
any  objection.  Ue  U  welcome  to  come  aa  long  an  he  likcv*.  It  is  not 
mo  tliat  says  a  word " 

"Do  you  want  him  to  throw  up  his  appointment  1 "  I  tiird,  ■-  liiit 

She   looked   at  me  witli  her  £aoe  set.     I  might  Imve  notiuixl,  bad  I 
dioeen,  that  all  the  flowei-H  in  hor  cap  wrro  sliaking  and  <pn' vering  in  the 
■hadow  cast  upon  tbo  further  wall  by  the  suuHliine^  but  did  not  cara  to 
raoiaHt,  U-ting  ttngry»  thin  aign  of  emotion.     **  If  ho  ix  so  fond  of  Kllen, 
be  will  not  mind  giving  up  a  chancr,"  abo  itaid ;  "  if  Bomo  out?  mu»t  give 
in,  why  should  it  be  I]urw<x>d  and  mrl" 
^^    After  this  I  loft  Ploasant  Pluce  hurriedly,  with  a  grtttt  douJ  of  indlg- 
^Hnkki  in  my  mind     Even  tlien  I  wiui  not  quit«  anro  of  my  right  to  bo 
^ndigliattt;  but  I  was  so.     "If»f»ni'  ■'  in.  why  shotild  it  bo 

Hisrwood  and  mel"     I  miid  lo  mv  <•   hiul   known  what  he 

iMttM  Ofiooimti'r,  that  he  bad  been  right  in  distrusting  bimxt^lf ;  but  he 
JhmI  not  bom  right  in  ti'U^tiug  mo.  I  liuif  made  no  stand  against  the 
.jpftir  lida.  When  you  como  to  baggie  about  it.  and  to  K>  unirortain 
wbidi  shotdd  give  in,  Ic^w  painful  iho  ro-  •• !     To 

be  ptffict,  renunciation  mu6l  lio  without  'as  if  it 

vrtti  tbo  most  natural  tiling  in  tbe  world.     The  moment  it  is  iUscuwvhI 
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and  chiftfid  firom  oae  to  aooiher,  H  beoonuM  vnlgMr,  )iko  taost  Uiings  In 
this  nnirene.  Hus  was  what  I  aaid  to  myself  tun  I  cmmi!  oat  into  tbi 
freaL  Air  And  sunshine,  out  of  t}i«  HttU  ntufly  hooaa  I  be|{an  to  bala  It 
w*ttb  tU  ding)'  carpeU  und  nirtAius,  itH  hontebair  rhura,  tKat  shabtif, 
Nhabby  Ultlo  parlour — how  couIiJ  anyl»ly  think  of  it  ia  liomel  I  ma 
uudervtand  a  bright  little  kitchen,  with  whiU^  hearth  and  floor,  irit)i  tfa« 
firelight  »hiniug  to  all  the  |mid8  and  diwhrs.     Bat  this  dusty  place  wtlb 

itB  antimacaanrs !     TIk  '  muog 

the  corner,  I  uet  Hllou  full  <  t  1  Ud 

been  speaking  ill  uf  her.  She  loukrd  at  me,  too,  with  aomo  surprise.  Tb 
aee  me  therv,  comiu;;  out  of  PleaAAnt  Place,  startled  her.     She  did  not  nk 


me,  AV^bt^ro  hnxe  you  liecn?  hut  her  eyes  did,  vrttb  a  liowildcred  gl( 

"  Ye*i ;  1  have  bwn  to  8oe  your  mother,"  I  said  ;  "  you  are  qnita 
right,  Kllen.  And  -whyl  liecause  I  am  so  much  interacted;  and  I 
wanted  to  see  what  mind  ahe  wan  in  about  your  marriage" 

"My — marria^ :  there  Dever  was  any  queition  of  that^'abe  ea>u 
quickly,  with  a  Hudden  flush. 

'*You  are  just  aa  had  as  the  othorfi,"  said  T,  moved  by 
contnuliction.  "What!  ftfter  taking  Ihiit  poor  youn^:  man's 
for  1*0  long»  you  will  let  him  go  away — go  alone,  broak  off  everything." 

£Uen  had  grow'n  pale  as  snddenly  a<<  she  luid  lOuslied.  '*  Jb  tbut 
nocesaatyt"  ahe  aaid,  alarmed.  "  Break  off  ereiythingt  I  never  tbon^t 
of  that.  But,  indeed,  I  think  it  ia  a  mistake.  If  he  goes,  we  shall  bare 
to  part,  but  only — only  for  a  time." 

"  How  can  you  tell,"  I  cried,  being  bigbly  excited,  "  bow  long 
may  bo  there  1     He  mny  linger  out  his  life  there,  always  thinking  a1 
you,  and  longing  for  yon — unless  be  geU  weary  and  disgnated,  and 
himself  what  ia  the  uae,  at  the  last.     Such  things  have  been  ;  and 
on  yonr  idde  will  linger  here,  running  out  and  in  to  your  lessons  with 
longer  any  heart  for  them  ;  unable  to  keep  yourself  from  thitddng 
everybody  ia  cruel,  that  life  it&elf  ut  cruel — all  be*cntise  yon  have  not 
courage,  the  spirit " 

She  put  her  hand  on  mine  and  squeezed  it  suddenly,  so  that  she 
me.     "Don't!"  she  cried;  *' you  don't  know ;  there  is  nothi 
word  to  be  said.     It  is  you  who  are  cruel — you  who  are  &^> 
much  aa  to  speak  of  it,  when  it  cannot  be  t     It  camiot  be — that  la 
whole  matter.   It  is  out  of  the  question.   Supposing  even  that  I  get 
think  life  cruel,  and  supposing  be  should  got  weary  and  disgusted.     01 
it  was  you  that  siiid  it,  you  that  ai-e  so  kind.     Supposing  all  that, 
it  is  im])oa8iblo  ;  it  cannot  be ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.** 

'*  You  will  see  him  go  away  calmly,  notwithstanding  all." 

"  Oalmly,"  she  swd,  with  a  little  laugh,  "  calmly— yea,  I  supjvyo  tl 
18  the  word.  I  will  see  him  go  calmly.  I  shall  not  make  any  fUM 
that  is  what  you  mei»n." 

*•  Kllen,  1  do  not  understand.   I  never  heard  you  ti]x^  like  ibialffjbn^ 

**  You  never  saw  me  like  this  >)efore,'*  she  said  witJi  a  gaspi    8ht 
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RHDnfffia  witli  a  reettrsunotl  cxoit^mcnt  which  looked  like  d^pati*.  But 
when  I  spuke  fiixlhcr^  wWn  I  wuiild  hnve  dtscuaaed  tho  matter,  nhe  put  ap 
her  hand  and  Bt>ippot1  mo.  Thei*e  waa  something  in  her  face,  In  its  fixed  ex- 
pramou,  whicli  woa  liko  the  countenAnoo  with  which  her  mother  had  replied 
to  me.  It  WAS  a  Rturtling  thomjht  tn  me  that  Ellen's  soft  fresh  face, 
with  \U  protty  hlooro,  conUl  ever  bo  like  that  other  {iu»  surmountt^d  h_v 
Uko  black  cap  uiid  crown  of  Hhabby  flowt'ru.  She  turned  and  walke<:l 
with  me  along  tho  rojid  to  my  own  door,  but  nothing  further  was  said. 
We  went  aJong  si  Je  by  sdde  silent,  till  we  readied  my  hougo,  when  she  put 
out  her  hand  and  touched  mine  suddenly,  and  said  that  she  was  in  a  hurry 
Mwl  miiHt  run  away.  I  went  in  more  disturl>e*l  tlmn  I  can  8ay.  She 
bad  always  b<X'n  60  reaily  to  yield,  so  ch€*iful,  «o  soft,  indejwndent  in- 
deed, but  never  liarsh  in  her  independence.  Wluvi  did  tliis  change 
t    I  felt  ti/i  if  some  one  to  whom  I  had  turned  in  kindncsa  had  met 

with  ft  blow.  But  by-and-by,  when  1  thought  better  of  it,  I  began 
to  understand  Ellen.  Had  not  I  ttaid  to  myself,  a  few  minutes  Ixifore, 
CliAt  self  renunciation  when  it  had  to  bo,  must  bo  done  silently  without 
m  word  1  Ix'ttcr  perhaps  tlmt  it  should  be  done  angrily  than  yirith  self- 
d»imonHtrfttiou,  aelf-awiertion.  EUen  had  comprehended  thl-* ;  4ie  had 
j^rci'ived  that  it  mii'^t  not  1^  asked  or  speculated  upon,  which  was  to 
yirld.  She  had  chosen  her  part,  and  she  would  not  Imve  it  di^MniaMKl 
n  reniaiked,  I  sat  in  my  window  pondering  while  the  bright 
n  went  by,  looking  out  upon  the  distant  depths  of  tho  blue 
^irilig  atmosjihere,  just  touchv^l  by  hnze,  oh  the  air,  however  bright, 
always  is  in  London,  freeing  the  ]>eop]e  go  by  in  an  cudJottB  Htream  with- 
oat  noticing  them,  M'ithout  thinking  of  them.  How  rare  it  is  in  liunuui 
tiiflt  there  is  not  some  one  who  must  give  up  to  tlie  otherH,  aoxoe 
who  must  sacnfico  himself  or  bo  sncrifioed  I  And  the  one  to 
horn  thiA  lot  falls  is  always  the  one  who  will  doit;  tliat  is  the  rale 
NO  far  aa  my  observatiou  gL^ca.  There  art*  Borne  whom  nature  movm  that 
way.  who  cannot  stand  upon  thoir  rights,  who  are  touched  by  the  claims 
of  otbrr>  And  can  maku  ii<'  tinst  them.     The  toots  to  tboee  that 

oan  luiU'llo  thfm,  as  our  p'  i  Hays ;  uUil   likewtso  tho  ftietifioes  of 

life  to  him  who  will  be,»r  them.  It4»fus*»  th«m,  that  i*  the  only  way  ;  but  if 
it  is  not  i]i  your  nature  to  rufiuw  thrm,  whut  can  you  do 7  Alas!  forsocri- 
floe  is  seldom  blessed.  I  am  saying  somettiing  which  will  sound  almost 
impious  to  many.  Human  life  w  built  upon  it,  and  Mxnal  order ;  yet  per- 
aonaXly  in  itself  it  in  noldom  blcsst^d  ;  it  dubusee  those  who  accept  it;  it 
harms  oren  thoee  who,  without  wilfully  acroptlng  it,  have  a  dim  percep- 
tion that  sometliing  is  U'ing  done  for  thmn  which  has  no  right  tu  be 
done,  ft  may,  perhajM  I  cannot  tiill—ltear  fruit  of  lia[»pine«  in  the 
hrartH  of  thuHi*  who  practiMe  it.  I  cannot  tfll.  Sacrifioert  are  at  oAm 
mistaken  iis  other  things.  Thoir  divimrness  does  not  make  them  wiae. 
Sometimes,  looking  back,  evon  tho  celebrant  will  perreivn  that  his  oflbr* 
ing  h;'^  ">t  Imve  '■  ' 

A>'  -  going  sivi  ^ii  my  mind  whcu  I  povoiT^d  that 
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aomoone  wasfMaBiug  «low]y,  efideavouriog  to  Attract  my  att«ntioiw.. 
t^i&  time  it  wiut  getting  towanU  eveiiiug — And  aa  bwhi  as  I  vos  ta 
rousted  I  sttw  tiiJit  it  wmt  John  Hiilgwuv,  If  I  could  bavo  uroidod  hi 
I  ^]lollld  Iiiivi>  doiK*  M},  but  uow  it  wttH  not  jKWHiblu  ;  I  maUo  hiu  a  di 
to  L-omi*  u^'BUtirN.  Ht»  aviuo  into  tLe  i]iu\viiig-nx)m  slowly^  with  noue 
the  (HLgi*nicffii>  tluLt  tbcru  hiid  beeu  iii  his  uir  ou  th»i  previuus  day,  and 
may  easily  bo  belioved  th&t  on  my  siile  I  wra  not  mger  to  see  hiia 
trll  lilin  my  Atory.  Ifo  aime  and  sat  dowu  by  mo,  swiofi^mg  his  stiuk 
his  usuiil  absi'iit  wt\v.  und  for  n  minute  noiUior  of  us  spoke. 

'*  You  do  not  iuik  me  if  I  have  any  news  for  you  ;  you  have  seen  Kllrnl 
*'  Xo;  it  iri  only  hecauae  1  havo  news  on  mv  side.     I  am  uot 

"  Yon  are  not  going  !  " 

''  You  fu'o  diaappoint«d,"  he  said,  looking  at  me  'witb  a  £iC6  whi4 
was  full  of  inlorest  and  sympathy.     Tht-eo  are  tlie  only  words  I  can 
Tho  di/iftppoiutmeiit  was  hia,  uot  mine;  yet  he  was  more  sympttllirtic  «-i| 
my  fw'lin>?  nbuut  it  than  impressed  hy  his  own.  '•  As  for  roe,  I  don't 
to  care.     It  is  belter  in  oue  way,  if  it  ia  woi-si:'  in  lujother.     It  htops 
rise  in  life  ;  but  what  do  I  care  for  a  riae  in  life  /  they  would  never  h&^ 
let  mo  take  Ellen.     I  knew  tlmt  even  before  I  saw  it  in  your  eyes.' 

**  Klleu  ought  to  jndf;e  for  herself,"  I  said,  **  and  you  ought  to  ji 
for  yourself ;  you  are  of  full  age  ;  you  are  not  boy  and  girl.     No  jmik 
have  a  riglit  to  sepitratc  you  now.     And  that  old  man  may  ^  on  ji 
the  aame  for  the  next  da«^a  yeai-s." 

"  Did  you  M)e  him  t"  John  ii&ketL  He  luul  a  languid,  wearied  1< 
scarcely  liftiug  his  eyes. 

'*  I  aaw  only  her  j  but  I  know  peifectly  well  what  kind  of  man  he 
He  may  live  for  the  next  twenty  years.     Tliere  ia  no  end  to  these 
nical,  ill-tempered  people;  they  live  for  over.     Yon  ought  to  judge 
yourselves.     If  they  had  their  daughter  settled  near,  coming  to  tl 
from  hrr  own  pleasant  little  homo,  they  would  b«»  a  gii?j»t  deal  h 
Y'ou  may  believe  me  or  not,  but  I  know  it.    Her  visits  would  be 
they  would  be  proud  of  her,  and  tell  oveiybody  about  her  family, 
what  a  good  huaband  she  bad  got,  and  bow  he  gave  her  everytbing 
could  dt'sire." 

"  Pleas**  Go«l,"  naid  John,  devoutly  ;  hia  countenance  had  brighte; 
in  spite  of  himself.  But  then  he  shook  hia  head.  *'  If  we  had  but 
aa  far  Jia  that,"  he  said. 

'*  You  ought  to  tjike  it  into  your  own  hiimla,"  ciietl  1  in  all  t' 
of  a  rovulntiouaiy.    "  If  you  .sacritico  your  bappiucAS  to  them,  i 
do  them  any  good  ;  it  will  rather  do  them  barm.     Are  you  going  now 
tell  your  news " 

lie  had  got  up  on  his  feet,  and  stood  vaguely  hovering  over  mo  wi 
a  faint  smile  upon  his  face,     *'  She  will  be  plejiacd,"  bo  wuid  ;  **  no 
vancement,  but  no  M^{>ai'ation.     1  huvo  not  miioh  tviiibitinn  :   T  thi 
am  happy  too." 
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*•  n»pn,  if  you  arc  alt  pIcAAcd,"  I  cried,  with  Aunojnnco  which  I  could 
not  restrain,  '*  why  iliH  you  soiid  tuo  on  such  an  onTUul  t  I  uiu  (bo  ouly 
one  that  flcvms  to  U'  inipiiticMit  tif  th«i  |ireHi^nt  fttatr  of  n^airs  and  it  in 
non»of  my  Iiii)*in<'ss,  AimiiImt  riiut-  y.iii  nird  not  Niiy  mudiinir  aln-nt  it 
to  me." 

"Thiuv  wili  nrvi  V  it  a    tiojf  wlion  wi'  nii;til  im'  !»■  -i  iwiul  tij  vi>u» 
mid  John  ;  but  ex'on  his  inil<l  lor^k  of  M(>p(^diu^'   irjn  •<.>  h  ijid  nut  move 
me.    It  is  hard  to  iiiU*rcht  younit'lf  in  imhjjiIu  nnd  tinil  nflcr  all  that  tlioy 
like  tlK-ir  own  way  hctX. 


CHAPTKn  VI. 


Hx  VM  quite  right  in  thinking  Kllon  would  Ijc  pleased.  And  yet^  ftftT 
itwft*  jJl  over,  ahe  v^ah  n  little  wounded  (oid  diitflppointed,  which  wmi 
vvy  iMtunl.  ijhc  did  iiotwiint  him  to  go  uw/iy,  hut  she  wanted  him  to 
gpA  tli«  Advimcement  all  the  same.  This  was  foolish,  but  still  it  was 
Batura],  nnd  just  what  a  woman  would  fuel.  She  took  ^ent  (jAins  to 
(txplain  to  us  that  it  watt  not  heaitattou  iihuul  John*  nor  even  any  hf<sita- 
on  tho  part  of  John  in  going — for  Kll^n  bad  a  ipdck  senae  of  what 
dcsirablfi  and  hn-oic,  and  would  not  hnvi*  wlkhed  her  lover  to  appuar 
indiAerent  about  hiA  own  nd^Tincnmnnt,  even  thoiii^h  (iho  wa*  very 
thankful  nnd  happy  tluit  in  reality  ho  wan  mj.      Thr  r*  ^  fiiihtre 

WAB  that  the  tiriu  had  sent  out  a  nephew,  who  wiia  in  i  ,  .mil  hml 

m  prior  claim.  "Of  courae  he  hail  the  tinit  chance/'  Rllen  said,  with  a 
ooontenano!  of  ^?reat  serioa-meaa ;  **  what  would  ho  the  gooil  of  \ie'mg  a 
xalAtiDG  if  he  'lid  not  have  the  first  chance  1  "  And  I  ajgienteil  with  all 
tho  gravity  in  tho  worliL  ISut  (iho  wim  dijiapfiointed,  thuu^h  sht^  wru*  ro 
glad.  There  ought  not  to  )mve  lieen  any  one  in  tho  world  who  hud  the 
pnforanoo  owr  John  I  81i»>  oarriinl  huraidf  with  f^nant  dignity  for  somu 
tbao  aflerwardft,  and  with  thf>  air  of  a  {toraon  gu|»orior  to  thr^  foolish  and 
mrtia]  judgmenta  of  Uio  world  ;  and  yni  in  lirr  heart,  how  thankful  aho 
waal  from  what  an  aby^8  of  bliuik  lonellmwutaud  Aweary  t-xfitioo  wvi  her 
life  aivefl  I  Kor  now  tltat  I  knt^n*  it  a  Utiln  bott<rr  I  cotdd  M%t  how  littlo 
tJuU  waa  luippy  wan  in  her  home.  Her  motlior  iuniaiod  thiit  she  hhould 
have  '  'H  l<^ij*m^  in   the  evening.     That  was   all  that  any  *mo 

tbon^i  1'^  for  her.     It  ¥ma  enoui^h  to  keep  her  happy,  ti»  k(*p  her 

bop«ifui.  But  without  that,  how  long  would  KUon'a  brave  «pirit  have 
kc^t  n\\  t  PftrhapN  hail  she  n^ver  known  John,  and  tliat  life  of  infinittT 
tpniW  communion,  her  natural  happy  tftnii»c\mnipnt  wmdd  havp  struggled 
on  for  a  long  Umu  against  nil  tiio  di'pnwiin^  HToctt^  nf  rirLMmmtahoe,  nU" 
aicle<l<     I^'it  U»  ]oivy  \H  worse  timn  prvcr  to  have  \uv\.     If  it  is 

R(>tt«T  to  haro  Imved  mul  Icmi  . 
Tltnn  DffTvr  tu  bavs  hnml  at  aIL 


)•  -  a  in  iU  the  saiQO  tim- 
>Hji:t  lot,  than  to  have 


toloM   tlwt  Wor.m  •■»    ■  »■     ■  out   <"f 

ua  by  mere  bclp  •>>  luitai'-  »iUi<jut  it. 


■ 
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She  bad  been  so  happy — making  so  littlo  go  such  a  long  way 
loss  of  iior  littlo  Hnppiness  vouM  Imve  been  nppallLng  to  her.  And 
she  vnu  diiMati«6ed  tbat  this  lieartbt-oak  did  uot  come.  .Sh«  had 
herself  up  to  it.  It  would  huvo  l^een  adviuu«nfiu,  progrc«j^  all  thai 
wotnatt  dcKires  for  those  belougiug  to  her,  for  Juha.  Sucrificing  liim  for 
the  others,  aho  waa  half  migry  not  U)  Imvo  it  in  bcr  power  to  aacrifioa 
herself  to  his  "ri^  in  life."  I  think  I  imdersUKKl  her,  thou^  wo 
talked  on  tho  Rtibjcct.  Sho  was  diAnntisfiod,  although  nhe  was  reli< 
Wo  hiivG  all  known  ihcao  nungle<l  fcolings. 

Tliia  happened  at  the  bi^inniiig  of  summer ;  biit  all  itA  agil 
wore  over  liefore  tho  long,  sweet  daya  a»d  cndleab  twilighte  of  the  ha] 
aeitdon  hjid   fully  expandeil  u{x>n   uh.     It  aeeoiH  ti*  me  as  I  grow  ol 
that  a  great  deid   of  the  comfort  of  onr  Urea  depcnib  upon 
upon  the  weuiliiiT,  let  na  say,  tiiking  it  in  ita  most  prosaic  fornu 
timoH,  indeed,  to  the  sorrowful  tho  brightness  is  oppressive  ;  but  to  all 
Tnaffwes  of  ordinjiry  nioiiaU  who  m'e  ncitlier  glud  nor  sjuI,  it  is  it  woui 
matter  not  to  be  chilled  to  tho  bono ;  to  be  abk>  to  do  their  work  wil 
thinking  of  a  £iro ;  without  having  a  sensation  of  oolJ  always  in  their 
livos  never  to  bo  got  rid  of.     Ellen  and  her  lover  enjoyed  tli 
aa  people  who  liavo  been  imder  sentence  of  bHulshment  enjoy  i 
country  and  their  home. 

Yon  may  ttiink  there  is  not  much  beauty  in  a  London  Buborb  to  t«mpt 
any  one :  ami  there  In  not  for  thcjee  who  ran  retire  to  the  beautiful  foesb 
country  when  they  will,  and  surroimd  tliemBclvea  with  waving  woods 
and  green  lawns,  or  ttiste  the  freshneaa  of  the  mountJiinh  or  tlte 
ness  of  tho  sea.  We,  who  go  away  every  year  in  Jiiiy,  pinod  and  loi 
forthe  moment  of  our  removal ;  and  my  neighbour  in  the  great  bouae' 
fihut  out  the  air  from  Pleasant  Flvcc,  pimted  in  her  great  garden  (^ 
she  wiLS  proud  to  think  was  almost  unpiiiatlelotl  for  growth  and  tfliadei 
Loudou)»  and  declared  hei-self  iiicupable  of  bi-eathiug  any  longer  in  si 
a  cloae  and  ahutrup  locality.  But  the  dwellei*8  in  Fleaaant  Plaiaa  were 
leas  exacting.  Tliey  thought  the  long  suburban  rand  'very  pleasant 
Where  it  streauied  off  iuto  little  dusty  houses  covered  with  brown  i\ 
and  diwnal  trellirt  work,  and  where  every  unfortunate  flower  >s'aa 
with  dust,  they  gazed  with  a  touch  of  ^>nvy  at  the  **  gardena,"  imd  felt 
to  be  mraL  When  my  pair  of  lovera  went  out  for  their  walk  they 
not  time  to  go  furthca'  thjtn  to  tho  '*  Green  Man,"  all' 
roadflido,  whore  one  big  old  elm  tree,  wliich  luul  brn  . 
frost  for  more  years  than  any  one  could  iTcolloct,  stooii  out  at  a  comer 
the  junction  of  two  roads,  with  a  bench  roiuid  it,  where  th»  pa&»i'  - 
and  Cfibmen  drank  their  Wr,  and  a  trough  for  the  hursA,  i\ ; 
it  look  "quite  in  the  country"  to  all  the  iuhubitant* 
Genei-ally  they  got  aH  far  as  that,  passing  the  dusty  cottagt  nji 

terrace  of  new  houses.  A  great  and  prolonged  and  roost  entertatuitig 
troverfiy  went  un  between  them  a^  they  walked.  a»  t  '  '  '  ''  * 
in  which  they  should  eventually  settle  down.    Ellen, 


A  '      fimncpin  lior,  of  the  only  kicd  pi-nctirnhlo  with  h«r  uiibriiij^ing, 

er'  I  A  longing  for  one  of  the  diisty  little  cotta^M.     She  tiionght, 

like  nil  iDOxporionccd  pei-sona,  that  in  her  hwidH  it  would  not  be  dusty. 
■  fifal^ould  find  m«inK  of  kwping  the  i\'y  green.  Slie  would  aee  th.it  the 
V4EWn  grew  8weet  nnd  doau,  and  set  blacks  and  du^t  alilct*  at  defiance. 
John,  for  liLs  piirt,  whose  lodging  was  in  ono  of  those  littlo  housrt^, 
preferred  the  new  t^nncv.  It  was  vciy  now — very  like  a  i-ow  of  giuger- 
brmd  houses — but  it  wns  very  cleiin,  and  for  the  uioiuont  bright,  not  aa 
yet  [>eueirutod  by  the  du&>t.  Sometimes  I  woii  xmidu  the  conJidantt*  of 
these  intorminnblo,  alwnys  ronowed,  nlwnyn  <leliglitfal  discussions. 
"Tbpy  oi-e  not  dusty  yet,"  Ellen  would  say,  "  but  how  long  will  it  ha 
Mora  they  lire  dusty  1  whereas  with  tho  rillA8"(they  bad  a  great  vivrit<ty 
'^  mmeai — MontjieUipr  Vilhus,  Funchul  Villus,  Mentone  Mansions — 
for  tho  diMtriot  wan  supijosed  to  bo  very  mild)  "  urn*  knows  what  one  luw 
to  pxpnct ;  and  if  one  coidd  not  keep  tiic  dust  and  the  bUcka  out  with  the 
kelp  of  bniaht^  and  dustco^,  what  would  be  the  good  of  one  t  I  should 
^*ow  miifhonette  and  Virginia  stock,"  she  criwl.  with  a  firm  faith ;  **Iow- 
*-^xjwiiuj  (lowers  m-oidd  bo  swv  to  tbrivo.  It  is  only  raiea  (iKx»r  rotsvA  !) 
and  tall  plant?  that  come  to  harm."  John,  for  bis  part,  dwelt  much 
opoii  the  £ict  tlrnt  in  the  little  front  {mrlours  of  the  termce  ho^utv  there 
wcxe  shelve*  for  books  tilted  iato  a  rocew.  Tins  weighed  quite  aa  much 
with  him  fia  the  clouinoNB  of  the  new  phux».  *'  Tlie  vilhus  ai«  too  dingy 
for  her,"  he  Miid,  IcKiking  admiringly  at  hifr  fresh  face.  **  She  could  newr 
endnre  the  little  gn^y,  grimy  moms."  'l*hat  was  hist  romance,  ix>  think 
that  evf^r^'thing  should  bu  shining  und  bright  about  her.  Ue  was  un- 
ooiiiicinuH  of  tht>  dinginesH  of  tb*^  ]>arlour  in  Ellon 's  home.  It  was  all  iiTa- 
diated  with  )ior  presence  to  him.  Tiicsc  diaciuudon-s,  bowererf  all  endi*d 
in  a  High  ami  w  luui^h  from  EUeu  hcr-clf.  "  It  i^  nil  vny  fine  Oilking," 
nbe  would  sny. 

And  so  the  huikuh  r  wcut  on.  Al;is'  iiinl  otltcr  ^iinitiirtH  lift'T  it* 
My  eldest  girl  married.  My  Ui\"s  went  out  into  t)ie  world.  M«ny 
dMUigCtt  came  upon  our  honao.  Thn  cbildron  bcgitn  t-o  think  \\  a  very 
mdfisirahle  looality.  Even  Cluktty,  always  the swvctust,  Kighod  for  South 
Keoitingtun,  if  not  for  a  houac  in  Uio  country  and  a  month  in  London  in 
ihtt  Mason,  which  w»;  what  the  other  girls  wished  for.  TIua  ommon 
auburlian  r^wtd,  fiir  from  fiihhion,  far  from  society — what  but  their  muther'a 
tOVetonitr  old-fashion(?dncw*  xuid  indiflcrenon  tu  ap[ionran(<ca  could  have 
k«|it  tbeui  tliero  »:>  longi  Tho  great  house  oi»]>08it4<  with  the  ;(urden  had 
OMMad  to  br%  'Dm  high  wall  was  gone  from  PltmMint  I'huip,  ami  instead 
of  il  !"'  ii  n-iw  of  little  Tillakins  like  the  Temeo  wliich  hoi]  oncn 

htvn  J  nvnyV  adminttion.     Ahta!   Klh'n's  forplK)«lings  bail  been 

faOy  raaliaed,  and  the  terrace  was  as  dingy  oh  MontjHjllier  Villas  by  ihia 
time.  The  whole  nrighhourhood  wan  changing.  Hn.lf  the  good  boOMt 
III  the  road  -  Uie  bouM'S,  so  to  npeak,  of  the  aridtocrncyf  wluch  to  narot 
waa  X*>  I  respect  from  all  thn  nrighboarbood — had  been  boUt  oat 

and  lit!.  U  larf^  fronU  of  pluti^  glaA and  mad«  into ihopa     Omni* 
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hn'^<»8  now  rolled  nloiijtr  tho  diisly  way.     Tht?  Rtuiiou  wht-reThoT  til 
stop luid  bniMi  jmsli*>4l  out  W»yond  the  "  0!t«ii  IVfiin,"  which  4Hiw  wo  luid  fg 
to  be  "quite  in  tho  country."    Everything  wms  chAiigin<; ;  but  my 
of  lo\*er»  did  Tint  change.     Kllen  got  other  pi    ''   '     '    id  of  Cliatly  Mid 
contempomrios  who  were  gi-owinc;  up  und  i'  -  skill,  and  came 

at  Ufn  o'clock  ovrry  moming  with  as  fnwh  n  tjiwas^-vcr,  and  htrr  little 
of  iQu&ic  always  in  hor  hiind.     Aoid  cwry  evening,  though  now  he  wafi: 
down  nt  his  lodgingH  fn)ni  tho  omnihiLS,  and  nu  linigeiijnsstvl  my  wiudt 
on  his  way  home,  Jithn  mado  his  )  ■  "     '  of  love  to  Pleasant  7' 

kept  her  youth — tlip  swwt  w>ni.  lie  dew  in  her  e). 

bloom  "iHin  bur  chi'ek — in  a  way  1  couid  not  nndowtand.     Tho  l< 
waiting  did  nut  Heom  i/y  try  hor.     She  ha*!  always  his  evtming  visit 
look  for,  and  her  days  •wove  full  of  occupation.     But  John,  who 
naturally  a  worn  look,  did  nrtt  heair  the  proljalion  so  woU  ns  Klli:*n. 
grew  bald  ;  a  g<*nenil  nistiness  camo  over  him.     Ho  had  look wl  olih^ 
than  be  vaa  to  b«^n  ^^-ith  ;  his  light  locks,  his  oolourlfw^  conntenani 
f^ed  into  a  look  of  age.     He  wa.s  very'  patient — almost  more  patient  th 
Ellen,    who,    l*ing  of  a  nioro  vivacious  temper,  had  occaaiumil   liU 
outhnrsttsi  of  potulant  despair,  of  which  she  was  greritly  iishamcl  ai 
wards  ;  but  at  the  Kame  time  thia  i>roloug©d  and  hojxdc«s  waiting 
more  cflect  upon  him  than  ujKin  hor.     Sometimes  he  would  oomo  to 
me  by  himself  for  the  mere  pleaflure,  it  seemed  to  xoe,  though  we 
spoke  on  the  subject,  of  being  understood. 

"  Is  this  to  go  on  for  ever  t "  I  siid.  "  Is  it  never  to  come  to  an  end' 

*'  It  looks  like  it,"  said  John,  somewhat  dreatrily.     '•  We  always 
aliout  our  little  house.     I  have  got  three  ruses  since  then.     I  doubt  \i 

ehnll  ever  haVL'  any  more  ;  hut  wo  don't  Beeni  a  hit  nearer **  and 

ended  with  a  sigh — not  of  impatience,  like  tlioso  ijiiii'k  siglw  mixH 
with  indignant,  abrupt  little  laughs  in  wliich  Kllen  ofVen  gave  vent  to 
feclingB— bnt  of  weariness  and  despondency  mucli  more  hard  to  \nmr, 

"And  the  father,"  I  said,  **  soenw  not  a  day  nearer  the  end  of 
trouble.     Poor  m.^n,  1  don't  wish  liini  any  harm." 

This,  1  fear,  was  a  hyjiocntical  speech,  for  in  my  heart  I  should 
have  been  at  all  sorry  to  bear  that  his  "trouble  **  was  coming  to  an 

Then  for  the  fii-st  timo  a  faint  gleam  of  humour  lighted  in  -T  '    ' 
"  I  ani  beginning  to  sos[»ect  that  he  is— bettor."  he  sJiid  ;  *' 
leAst.     I  am  [tretty  sure  he  has  no  thought  cif  coming  to  an  end." 

"  All  the  better,"  I  said  ;  "  if  lie  get-*  well,  VMm  will  bo  ftvrJ' 

**  He  will  never  get  well,'*  said  John,  fnlling  biu;k  into  hSs  d«Jeett< 
"and  he  will  never  die." 

**  Then  it  will  never  come  to  anything.     Can  you  consent  to  thai 
I  said. 

He  made  mn  no  reply.    He  shook  hiR  head  ;  whether  irr  '■ 
unce  of  thp  sitnation,  whether  in  protest  against  it,  I  aw 
interview  tilled  me  with  dismay.     I  ppcnt  horn 
how,  I  could  int<M-fiTC.     My  ihterfiTWico  hnJ  nu 
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An*l  my  cliil<1rrn  bogan  to  I«ugh  when  Diib  !in;;pn*Dg  cninmonplooc  Uttle 
roiniLuoo  wa&  talkeij  oC.  "  My  moilier's  loverrt,"  ihi«  Ikjvs  called  them — 
"  My  mothw'a  turtloHjoves." 

TliP  time  bad  alinort  run  on  to  the  lengtli  of  Jacol/s  wooing  when 
ono  day  Klleii  camo  to  me,  not  mnning  in,  cugcr  iind  troubled  vith  her 
secret  M  of  old,  tut  bo  much  moi«  quietly  than  usual,  with  luoh  a  stOl 
and  fixu«l  composure  about  her,  that  I  knew  Koniuthing  Honouit  had 
imppenod.  1  sent  away  as  quickly  aa  I  could  the  other  ^)oopte  who  wore 
in  tbo  rooD3,  for  I  neod  not  say  that  to  Iind  me  alone  was  all  but  an  im- 
poaaibility.  I  gjive  Chatty,  now  a  fino,  tall  girl  of  twenty,  a  look,  wbirii 
mi  enough  for  her;  she  always  underatood  better  than  any  one.  And 
wknn  at  hiat  we  wer«  free  I  turned  to  my  visitor  aiixioualy.  **  What  i« 
HI"  I  said.     It  did  not  excito  her  so  much  iis  it  did  me. 

She?  gave  u  little  ahHtracted  amile.  •*  You  always  seo  through  me," 
«be  aaid.  "  I  thought  there  was  no  meaning  in  my  fa<.'e.  It  has  oomo  at 
la«t.  He  ia  really  going  this  time,  directly,  to  tlte  Levant.  Ob,  wluit  a 
little  tiling  Chatty  waa  when  I  asked  her  to  look  in  th«-»  atlas  for  the 
JLpraiit ;  and  now  »h(*  in  guing  to  he  mami*d!  "  WTiat  will  you  do,"  ahe 
■■takevl  abruptly,  stopping  short  to  look  at  me^  *'  when  they  are  all  marrieil 
^^Bd  you  aro  left  al<'UoT" 

^^>  I  imd  aaked  myself  thia  question  aometimes,  and  it  woa  not  one  I 
liked.  **  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  tlie  evil  thereof,'*  I  aaid  ;  '*  the  two 
little  oneti  of  all  have  not  bo  much  as  thought  of  marrying  yot." 

Kllen  answered  me  with  a  sigh,  a  qoickly  drawn  impatient  breath. 
"  He  Sfl  to  sail  in  a  fortnight,"  she  said.  "  Things  have  gone  wrong 
with  the  nephew.  I  knew  ho  never  could  be  so  good  as  John  ;  and  now 
John  muiit  go  in  a  hurry  to  act  tlunga  nght.  What  a  good  thing  tluit  it 
if  all  in  a  h\iny!    We  mIuiII  not  have  tinif  to  tliink." 

"You  must  go  with  htm — yon  must  go  with  him,  Ellen  t  "  I  cnvd. 

She  turned  upon  me  almost  with  seventy  in  her  tone.  "  I  thought 
ytm  knew  better.  I — go  with  liim  I  Look  here,"  kIic  cried  very 
hurriedly,  "don't  think  I  don't  face  the  full  conscquonc«8 — Uie  whole 
nuUtar.  He  ta  Urcd,  tired  to  death.  Ho  will  be  glail  to  go— and  aflor 
*-«|ler  !  If  he  should  find  some  one  c\!W  thexv,  I  shall  never  be  the  one 
to  bhime  him." 

"  Kllen  !  yoti  ought  to  oak  lu^  pardon  on  your  knoea— /<«  find  aome 
one  eUo  !    What  wrong  you  do  to  the  fuithfulkftt — tlie  truest " 

**  He  JM  the  faitlifullwit,"  she  naid  ;  then  aft^'r  a  niomrfiit,  "but  T  will 
Dover  bhuuu  hiuu  I  t^41  you  bcforebanii.  Ho  has  been  more  (nitient 
than  ever  man  waa.** 

Dili  she  bt'lieve  what  ahe  wha  saying  1     It  waa  very  hai-d  to  know. 

The  fortivight  flew  by  like  a  day.    The  dayw  tiad  boen  very  long  before 

tn  tlidr  mi>not<>ny,  but  now  thciie  two   weeks   werw  liko  tnu  bourn.     I 

DiTTer  quite  knew  what  passed.     John  had  iakion  his  cuumge  in  both 

and  had  boardrd  thn  (atlwr  lumsclf  In  hta  don ;  but,  ao  fiu*  as  1 

out,  It  was  not  the  &ther  but  the  mother  with  her  tean  who 
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VBsqtusbed  bin.     '*  Wlien  T  m^  wliat  her  lifo  ^  x-/  ti<>  !«id  to  m^  w] 
bo  took  loavo  of  me,  "'  sncli  a  Life  !  my  moutU  was  closed.     Who  am! 
that  I  should   lake  away  her  oixly  comfort  fi-oui  hta  1     "We  love 
other  vei'}'  dearly,  it  is  our  bappiue^,  it  is  the  one  thttig  which  bulI 
GTerythtng  else  sweet :  but  ])tfrhaps,  iis  Ellen  says,  tiiere  is  no  dat^ 
it    It  is  all  enjoymcut.     Her  duty  is  to  them  ;  it  is  bor  pleasure, 
■ftys,  her  happiness  to  be  with  mc" 

**  But — but  you  have  l>een  «ngage<l  for  years.     Ko  doubt  it  is 
happiness — but  surely  there  is  duty  toa" 

'*  She  says  not.     My  mind  is  rather  oonfuae<I.    I  rlon*t  seem  to  knov. 
Duty,  you  know,  duty  is  a  thiug  that  it  U  rather  hard  to  do  ;  homelii 
one  lias  to  lalse  one's  s^lf  up  to,  ond  cany  tlux)ugh  with,  whether  we  11 
it  or  whether  we  don't  like  it.    That's  her  dofiaitiouj   and  it 
ri^bt — don't  you  tliink  it  is  ri^ht?     But  to  sny  that  of  us  would 
alwurd.     It  is  nil  plujisure — all  delight,"  hi«  tired  eyelids  rose  a  litth* 
show  a  gleam  of  emotion,  then  dropped  again  with  a  sigh  ;  "  that  is 
argument ;  I  suppose  it  is  tnjc." 

"  Then,  do  you  mean  to  say "  I  cried,  and  stopped  short  in 

l>cwildermcnt  of  mind,  not  knowing  what  wonla  to  use. 

"  I  don't  think  I  mean  to  say  RnytJiing.     My  head  is  all  coniuseiL 
I  don't  set'm  to  know.     Our  feeling  is  all  one  wish  to  be  together ;  oi 
to  see  one  another  make^i  U8  happy.    Con  there  be  duty  in  that  ?  she 
It  seems  right,  yet  sometimes  I  think  it  is  wrong,  though  I  can't  tell  hni 

I  was  confused  too — I  was  silenced.     I  did  not  know  v  ■ 
"  It  depends,"  I  said,  faltering,  *'  it  depondi^  upon  what  you  t 
object  of  life." 

"  Some   people   say  happiness  ;    but   that   would   nut  «iuit   ElN 
theory,"  he  sfiid.     '*  Duty— I  had  an  idea  myself  that  duty  wu 
defined ;  but  it  seems  it  is  as  difficult  as  ever^-tbing  is.     So  far  as  I 
make  out,"  bo  added,  with  a  faint  smile,  **  I  have  got  uo  duties  at  All. 

"To  be  faithful  to  her,"  I  said,  recollecting  the  strange  speech  she 
bad  made  to  me. 

He  almost  laughed  outright.    "  Faithful  t  that  is  no  duty ;  it  is 
existence.     Do  you  think  I  could  l^e  xmfaithfid  if  1  were  to  try  t " 

These  were  almost  the  last  words  ho  said  to  me.     I  suj>pose  ho 
fied  himself  that  his  duty  to  bis  employer  required  him  to  go  away. 
And  Kllen  hud  a  feverish  deedre  that  he  should  go  away,  now  that 
matter  had  tjoen  broochod  a  second  time,     I  am  not  sure  that  when 
possibility  of  sacrifioe  on  his  paxt  dawned  upon  her,  tbe  chance  that 
might  relinquish  for  her  this  i^uowed  chance  of  rising  in  the  wor^ 
there  did  not  arise  in  her  mind  a  hasty  impatient  wish  tbit  ho 
bo  unfaitliful,  nnd  give  her  up  alt-ogother.     Sometimes  the  imfoil 
a  tii-ed  .spirit  will  Uike   this  form.     Kllen  was  vtfiy  proud ;  by 
having  made  sacrifices  all  her  life,  she  had  an  impetuous  terror  of 
in  her  turn  the  object  for  which  s-icrifices  should  !■< 
them  was  btttcmetis  to  her.    She  was  eager  to  buiry 
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■Dsei  jiim  ile8|)tttobed,  if  possible,  a  little  enrlior  than  the  neoofiMjiry 
Hpe,  »Sfae  kepi  a  cheerful  fiico^  making  little  jukes  aliout  Uie  Levant 
ind  the  peoplo  he  would  meet  there,  which  surpiiaed  ovorj'body.  •*  la 
the  glad  thut  he  is  going  1"  Chutty  asked  me,  with  eyes  like  two  round 
AiDpB  of  alarmed  eurpniu?.  The  laat  night  of  all  they  spent  with  us — oiid 
t  aeamed  a  relief  to  Ellen  that  it  should  bo  thns  6p<*nt,  and  not  UU'itttU 
ks  80  many  other  evenlogH  had  been.  It  was  the  ver>'  heif^ht  um]  tinsh 
>f  (cummer,  an  evening  which  would  not  sink  into  <Urknefls  and  night 
ka  other  evenings  do.  The  moon  wiis  up  long  hefuru  the  sun  hud  gone 
*lot*tAntly  away.     AiVe  sat  without  the  lamp  in  the  ftofl  twiliglit,  with 

Klreftm  of  wayfurerti  going  piuit  the  windows,  ontl  all  the  familiar 
is,  which  were  not  vuJgar  to  ua,  we  were  so  uswl  to  them.  Tlmy 
both  glad  of  the  half  light.  When  I  told  Ellen  to  go  and  sing  bo 
p  tfie  refused  at  finit  with  ii  look  of  reproach  ;  then,  with  a  little  ahako 
Ivir  head,  aa  if  to  throw  otf  all  weakness,  changed  her  mind  and  went 
o  the  pianu.  It  was  Chatty  who  insisted  ufxm  Mr.  Ridgway*s  fiivouHti? 
o^,  {>erhaps  out  of  heodle^'Oiesa,  perhapn  with  that  curious  propensity 
young  often  have  to  probe  wounds,  and  investigate  how  deep  n  senti- 
BOit  may  go.  We  sat  in  the  larger  room,  John  and  my^tlf,  while 
)dtind,  in  the  dim  evening,  in  thedistiinoc.  Mvircely  visible,  Ellen  twt  at 
ih©  piano  and  aang.  What  the  effort  cost  her  1  would  not  venture  to 
ntjture.  As  for  him,  he  sat  with  a  melancholy  composure  listening  to 
veiy  tune  of  her  voice.  She  Imd  a  very  sweet  refined  Toioe — not  pow«r- 
iil.  but  tender,  what  people  call  sympnthetic.  I  could  not  distinguish 
lis  iaoe,  but  J  miw  htn  hand  boat  the  measure  accompanying  r^vry  hne, 
when  she  ciune  to  the  bunlen  of  the  aong.  he  said  it  over  softly  to 
limaelf.  Hroken  by  all  thu  babblB  outside,  and  by  the  music  in  the 
nckgromidf  1  yet  hciii-d  him,  all  tunelcM  and  low»  murmuring  this  to 
liioaelf — "  1  will  come  aj;iiin,  i  will  come  again,  my  Kwcrt  and  bonnio." 
Whether  his  e^'ca  were  dry  I  caunot  toil,  but  miuo  were  wot.  He  said 
them  wiUi  no  excitement,  as  if  th«y  were  the  wonls  moat  itimple,  mofit 
Eiatural — the  very  breathing  of  his  heart.  How  often,  I  wonder,  would 
le  think  of  that  dim  room,  the  half-dcen  rompanicm»,  tlm  swrjct  and 
tender  voice  rising  out  of  the  twilight  t  1  said  to  myself,  *' Wliof^ver 
may  mistnist  yon,  I  will  never  mistrust  you,"  with  ferrour.  But  just 
the  words  {xutsed  through  my  mind,  aa  if  Kllen  had  heard  thrm,  her 
broke  i^lf  all  in  a  moinrnt,  dii^l  away  in  the  la»t  line,  "  1  will  it^iuo 
"  There  wa.i  a  suddt-n  break,  a  jar  un  the  piano — and  *he  Kjirang 
Up  and  came  towank  uh,  etumbltng.  with  her  handu  put  out,  u»  if  she 
aoald  not  aeo.  The  m-xt  tiound  I  heard  was  an  unataady  little  laugh,  aa 
ihe  threw  herw.di  down  on  a  sofa  in  the  oomer  wherv  Chatty  wu 
"  I  wonder  why  you  are  all  so  fund  of  that  old-faahioEMHl 
**  ahe  said. 
And  next  day  the  last  farewells  were  said,  and  John  went  away. 
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Wi  left  town  directly  after  tUia  for  the  autuum  hoUdAyR.  The  ItcAit 
had  not  vet7  ^uch  uieauing  dow  thnt  all  the  boy«  had  l«fft  KchoolyftDd' 
might  ha>'G  goue  iiwiiy  when  ve  pleased.  But  the  two  yi>ubge8t 
wcire  atitl  in  Uif  roiuoi^^Iess  hands  of  FrtiQleui  Stimnio,  and  the  hahll 
emancipatioa  in  the  r^ilor  huliday  seasou  liad  cluxif^  to  me.  1 
Tei7  luu'd  to  gut  Kllen  to  ^  with  us,  for  at  least  a  day  or  two,  bat 
rerastod  with  a  kind  of  pusKion.  Her  mother,  I  am  sorm,  wvuUi  haw 
hegn  glad  had  she  gone  ;  but  Ellen  woald  not.  There  waa  in  her 
secret  protestation,  of  whidi  abo  waa  perhajw  not  even  heraelf  awRn, 
if  her  duty  bound  life  itaelf  from  all  expansion,  it  must  alao  bind  b* 
erery  day  of  her  life.  Blie  would  not  accept  the  small  allevi 
havinjET,  with  her  eyes  o[>en  and  with  a  fall  sense  of  what  she  was 
reogned  overvthinjj:  else.  She  wouhl  have  been  more  perfect, 
aaerifioe  more  swof  t,  liad  she  token  sweetly  the  little  oonsolationa 
day ;  but  nol)ody  is  perfect,  aiul  Ellen  would  not  come.  I  had 
Pleasant  Place  to  ask  her,  and  the  scene  was  a  curious  one.  The  mn 
and  ilAught4?r  Yfoth  cami;  to  the  parlour  to  i^eceive  me,  and  I  saw 
together  for  the  drat  time.  It  was  al)out  u  fortnight  after  John 
away.  Ellen  Imd  not  ]x>en  ill,  thougli  I  had  feared  she  would ;  Irat 
was  pale,  with  dark  linett  un<ler  her  eyeN,  and  a  worn  and  nerroufi  look. 
She  was  bearin;^  her  buidfu  very  bmvely,  hut  it  was  all  the 
upon  her  that  she  was  evidently  determined  not  to  coniphiin.  V 
told  my  errand,  Mrs.  Ilarwood  replied  eagerly, "  You  must  go,  El]en« 
yea !  I  can  do ;  I  ran  do  very  well.  It  will  only  b<>  for  a  week, 
will  do  you  BO  mucJi  guod  ;  you  mast  go."  Ellen  took  scai'cely  aitj 
of  this  addi'ess.  JShe  thanked  mo  with  her  U8urd  smile.  *'  It  is  n 
very  good  of  you — you  ai-e  always  good — bat  it  is  impossible." 
impossible,  why  impossible  I  "  cried  her  mother.  *•  When  1  tell  joa  T 
can  do  very  well — I  can  manage.  Your  fiitber  will  not  mind,  wht-n  it  i* 
to  do  you  good."  I  saw  that  Ellen  reqiiii'eda  moment's  intei-val  of  pr©- 
pM'ation  lx*fore  she  looked  round. 

**  Bern-  mother."  she  said,  "  we  have  not  atiy  make-heUnrea  betwvvn 
us,  have  wet  How  is  it  possible  that  I  can  go?  every  moment  a 
mapped  out.  No,  no;  I  canoot  do  it.  Thunk  you  all  the  naoke.  My 
motiier  wants  to  give  mo  a  pleasure,  but  it  caimut  be.  tru  aw&j 
week  I     I  have  never  done  that  in  all  my  life." 

"  But  you  think  she  can,  you  think  slio  ought,"  I  said,  tximi 
mother.  The  poor  woman  looked  at  hot*  child  with  a  pittxiiui 
tliink  it  dawned  upon  her,  tbon  and  tliere,  for  tlu'  i'  'hat  ti 

she  liad  made  a  mistake  about  Ellen.     It  had  tiot  ;  to  her 

thei-o  had  been  any  selfishneas  in  her  tcatful  sense  of  the  impowilaiil 
parting  with  her  daughter.     All  at  once,  in  a  momeii' 
gleam  of  that  enlightenment  which  so  often  comes  loo 
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Cjlic  Ku^^l^E&il  it  wiiuL  tluougb  Iioi*  like  an  arrow.  Sliu  tiu-in'*!  to  mo 
iriUi  auoUier  ]nteou8  glance*.  Wlint  Ilavc  I  lioue,  what  havu  1  ituae  1 
her  look  aoexued  to  aay. 

•*  Two  or  thjt«  Jay*,**  tlio  jioor  woman  luud,  witli  u  xuolAnciioly 
Attotnpt  at  pIriyfubioAA.  "Nothing  ciui  ha]>]>en  to  us  in  ih&t  time.  Ilnr 
fn*  I."  hlie  smil,  tuntiii^  to  me  as  if  I  knew  nolliinjc^,  "  ami  wo  arc 

ai'     ,  vioiiit.      Sbo  tliiukH  il  will  bv  too  much  for  me,  hj  myself. 

Bat  wluit  doen  it  matter  for  u  few  (lays  1  If  I  am  uvcitioiit^  I  can  ruat 
wben  aUe  comot  lau'k." 

Was  it  potbible  ^ho  could  au|>f>060  that  this  wofl  all  I  knevt  I 
vaa  afrniil  to  catrh  KUon's  eye.  1  did  not  know  wlmt  might  oomo 
after  such  afi:]>eoc:h.  8he  might  break  f(Jt-th  witli  6odi<3  auddon  ravelation 
of  all  that  I  felt  aure  must  l>e  in  her  heart.  1  clije«d  mj  oj(*s  inatioo 
lively,  aick  with  terror.    That  moment  I  heard  Etlen'u  clear,  agreeable 

"  I  don't  wa&t  you  to  be  overdone,  luot^ier.  What  ia  the  uan  of  all 
tJtat  is  past  and  gone,  if  1  nm  to  tako  hnlida\*a  ami  riui  away  u  hen  I  like 
for  two  or  three  days  1  No,  no ;  my  place  Li  here,  and  heru  1  must  atay. 
1  don't  want  yoxi  to  bo  overdone." 

And  looking  at  her,  I  kiw  tliat  nhe  smiled.  I5ut  her  mother 'a  (aco 
yns  Mi  of  trouble.  She  looked  from  KUen  to  me,  and  from  me  to 
Ellen.  For  iv.'i  vt.hin*r  thore  ia  u  begiiming.  Did  ehe  only  then  for  the 
finit  time  pri*oivc  whftt  had  lioeii  donvl 

Howuvur,  nftw  Ihia  tht-ro  wiw  nuthiitg  moi-o  to  uny.  Wo  did  not  aec 
iUlcu  agniii  till  the  i\nyh  were  bhort,  and  the  bhliiant  weather  over.  8he 
duuiged  very  much  dtu-in^  that  winter.  Hur  youth,  whieti  had  bloomed 
on  eo  long  untJtenyl,  scemetl  to  Imvo  her  in  a  day.  When  wv  oamu 
Ittck^  from  looking  twenty  she  tiuddenly  Iuoke<l  thirty-tivtr.     The  bloom 

t  from  her  chrcka.    Hht*  was  oh  trim  aa  rvcr,  and  iia  Ughtfooted,  going 

ahrri  and  bright  ovury  morning  to  her  lenHunjc ;  but  \\vr  pretty  little 
figure  had  ahrunk.  and  her  very  Rtep  on  the  pavement  aoiutdi^  ilifferent. 
Xiile  and  all  ita  hojwM  and  luiLicripntiouH  nrc m***!  to  tmvn  rbhcd  away  from 
htt*.  I  don't  doulit  that  many  of  Uoy  uei^hlfount  had  bet'U  ^oUyn  on  in 
tlieir  dull  routine  of  life  without  knowing  any  of  thoae  hopes  or  pmapectt, 
al!     '  '      EllcbV  side,  and  fulfilled  their  round  of  dutitfii  without 

ai.  ons.     Uh.  tlio  my9t4*ry  of  these  myrtada  of  huuiblo  liv«s. 

which  are  nc%v*r  mlivrucd  even  by  a  ivmauoe  nuinque^ik  atory  that  miglit 
kavc  been  ;  tbitt  8t«ni  away  fixim  dull  youth  to  dull  a^,  iwvt*r  knowing 
anyihing  but  the  dayV  work,  nevrr  oouang  to  anything  I  But  Kllen  had 
known  a  nomethiiig  dilfvi-tiiit,  n  life  that  waa  her  uvu  ;  and  now  «h«  had 
kMt  it.  The  (stftx't  WAH  girva ;  how  conld  it  Ijo  othcrwiwl  8ho  loet 
ksnanlf  altogotlur  for  a  little  whilL%  and  when  aho  oame  tii  again,  aa  all 
vocthy  loula  muHt  come,  ahe  waa  another  Kllen  :  older  than  heragr  as  the 
oUmt  ImuI  been  younger,  aj^d  pri'^mmd  for  fveryUiing.  Xu  longer  trying 
to  cviuie  irufftning  ;  rather  doKiroiiB,  if  that  might  lie,  to  foii^tAll  it«  to  dia- 
ootuit    it — if  I  niiiv  ufu]  the   wuril-*-lxfurv  It    w.;k    diir.    unit    know    the 
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worat.  She  never  told  me  this  in  word«,  hut  I  fpli  Uiai  a  w  n.-^  »o. 
is  &ot  otily  in  a  sliipw^rc^k  that  the  ncfortanAte  on  the  verge  of  <1ettth 
plang*  in  to  get  it  ovrr  a  few  hours,  n  fern-  minutiti^  sooner.  In  life  there< 
«re  many  shipwi^ecks  which  we  -tt-oiiM  foretrt-vll.  if  we  could*  in  the  Raoie 
way,  by  a  plunge^by  a  voluntary  putting  on  of  the  deciaivc  moment 
Some,  I  8upi>ose,  will  ptit  it  off  by  every  expedient  tlut  tiespair  cat 
■nggcst;  but  there  nre  also  those  who  can  bear  anythizig  bat  to  waft 
nniil  slowly,  surely,  the  catastrophe  oomei.  Ellen  wanted  to  make  the 
plunge,  to  get  it  over,  partly  for  John's  sake,  whose  iafidelity  she  began 
to  calculate  upon— to  (she  boUe%-od)  witch  for.  *'  Ho  will  never  be  able 
to  live  without  a  home  to  go  to,  without  a  woman  to  speak  to,  now/ 
Hud  once,  in  a  moment  of  incaution — for  tche  was  very  goanled, 
reticent,  About  all  this  part  of  her  mind,  and  rarely  betrayed  horfwlf. 
is  curious  how  little  fmth  women  in  general,  oven  the  moet  tmider, 
in  a  man's  eon.<4tancy.  Either  it  is  because  of  an  inherent  want  of 
in  their  own  power  to  secure  ft!T«*ction,  which  mij^ht  Ik*  caller]  htuuib't] 
or  elae  it  is  qnite  the  reverse — a  pride  of  sex  tjo  subtle  to  show,  in 
conscious  way,  overweening  con6dence  in  the  power  over  a  man  of 
other  woman  who  hap[>eu8  to  be  near  him,  and  want  of  contidenoe 
any  power  on  his  part  to  resist  these  CisciaationB.  Ellen  had  moiie 
her  mind  that  hor  lover  wben  he  was  absent  from  her  would  be»  as 
■would  huve  said,  *'  like  all  thtj  rest."  Perhaps,  in  a  kind  of  wild 
ro&ity,  &ho  wished  it,  foeling  that  she  herself  never  might  be  firee  to 
him  happy  ;  but,  anyhow,  sho  was  prrsuaded  titat  this  was  how  it  i 
1)0.  She  looked  out  for  signs  of  it  in  his  very  first  letter,  tihe  warn 
to  have  it  over — to  cat  off  remorselessly  out  of  her  altered  being  all  tht 
agitations  of  hope. 

But  I  need  not  say  that  John's  letters  were  everything  a  lover** 
rather  a  husband's  letter;:)  should  be.     They  were  more  like>  a  bust 
letters,  with  very  few  protestations  iu  them,  but  a  gentle  oontini 
reference  to  her,  and  to  their  past  life  together,  which  was  more  toi 
than  any  rhapsodiea.     She  brought  them  to  me  often,  folding  down, 
a  bluah  which  made  her  look  like  the  blooming  Ellon  of  old,  wjme 
of  enpecial  tendei'ncss,  eomething  that  was  too  sacred  for  a 
eye,  but  alway.s  putting  them  back  in  her  pocket  with  a  word  w| 
sounded  nlmoat  like  a  grudge,  oa  who  should  say,  "  For  this  once  all 
well,  but  next  time  you  shall  see."     Thus  she  held  on  to  her  happinc 
as  by  a  atraimxl  thread,  expecting  every  moment  when  it  would 
and  defying  it  to  do  so,  yet  tlirobbing  all  the  time  with  a  passion 
anxiety,  as  day  after  day  it  held  out,  pro-vnog  hm*  forelfoding  vain, 
winter,  though  1  constantly  saw  her,  my  mind  wrvs  taken  up  by 
things  thno  Ellen.      It  was  then  that  the  children  finally  prcn 
me  to  leax-e  the  Koad.     A  i-ow  of  cheap  advertising  shops  had  _, . .. 
facing  us  where  had  been  the  great  garden  I  have  so  odpn  tnentit 
and  the  noise  and  Oaring  Lights  were  more  th^iL  I  cotil  * 
after  all  my  reMstoAoe  to  their  wiohus.     So  thi^  at  liw 
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regret,  bnt  tlie  exultation  of  the  ^ming  oDen,  it  was  decided  that  we 
must  go  away. 

Tho  removal,  and  the  bustle  thci'e  was,  the  ohftQge  of  fkuiiituro, — 
for  our  uld  Ihm^  ^vouKl  nut  do  fur  the  new  houtto  and  Chuttv, 
Heaven  eavo  its  !  bad  grown  artistic,  nnd  even  tb«  little  outs  and 
Fraulein  Stlinme  knew  a  groat  deal  better  than  I  did — occupied  my 
^^B^^sid  my  time  ;  iind  it  took  a  still  longer  time  to  tettle  down 
^^^^fc  did  to  teai*  up  our  old  route.  So  thut  there  was  a  long  in- 
terval during  which  we  haw  little  of  Ellon  ;  and  though  we  never  forgot 
hrr,  or  ocascd  to  take  an  interest  in  e%'cr)-thiug  that  concerned  her,  tUa 
distance  of  itself  threw  us  apart.  Xow  and  then  (.he  paid  ii«  a  viait, 
yiB|tti  with  John')!  letter  in  her  pocket,  but  her  time  waa  so  limited 
m^ho  never  could  stay  long.  And  aouietimen  1,  an<]  sometimes 
Chatty,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  old  district  to  see  her.  But  wo  never 
Dould  have  an  uuinterrupted  long  bilk^n  Plea&ant  Place.  Kither  Ellen 
waa  called  away,  or  Mrs.  Ilarwood  would  come  in  and  sit  down  with  her 
work,  always  anxiously  watching  her  daughter,  Tliis  sepamtton  from 
the  only  |Hx>ple  to  whom  she  could  talk  of  her  own  private  and  intimate 
eoncema  was  a  fui'ther  narrowing  and  limitation  of  {>oor  KUen'a  life. 
Bat  wlint  coultl  I  do  1  I  could  not  vex  my  children  for  her  sake.  She 
told  ua  that  eho  wont  and  looked  at  Uie  old  houite  almost  every  day. 
and  at  thn  RquiLro  window  in  whicli  1  uaed  to  ait  and  see  John  pnsa. 
John  (insaeil  no  longer,  nor  wiitf  I  there  to  aee.  But  Ellen  mmained 
Uiuud  in  tho  name  apot^  ageing  ererything  deaart  her — love,  and  friend- 
ghip,  and  Kyinpatby,  and  all  her  youth  and  )n*r  hoj*.  (*an  you  not 
fancy  with  what  tlioughta  this  pc»or  girl  (thoiit^h  Hhe  wati  a  girl  no 
longer)  would  {Muae,  aa  she  paKaod,  to  lcx>k  at  tbo  abandoned  place  flo 
wuv<!u  ijj  with  the  brighteat  episode  of  her  life,  feeling  hemelf  atranded 
there,  imj»ot<'nt,  unable  to  make  a  step — her  hrcant  vUll  heaving  with 
ail  the  vigour  of  exiAteiux*,  yet  her  life  bound  down  in  the  narrowest 
eontractod  cii'clel  Her  mother,  who  had  got  to  watch  ber  uurowlj, 
told  me  afterwarda  that  ahe  always  knew  when  Ellen  had  pasoied  No.  16  ; 
indoe^l  I  myself  was  rather  glad  to  hear  that  at  length  No.  IC  had 
ul  the  gejieral  fate,  that  my  window  eaiatcd  nn  lunger,  and  tliat  a 
great  shop  with  plato-glaaa  windows  was  bulging  out  where  our  houne 
bad  been.  Bctt<?r  when  a  pUcn  ta  deaerrntJ^d  that  it  should  lie  dcee- 
cratetl  wholly,  and  liave  no  vestige  of  ita  old  self  at  alL 

Thux  mow  than  a  year  glided  away,  «pring  and  wr  'Tuerand 

liutuniu,  aud  then  winter  again.     Chatty  came  In  odi  '  r  murn- 

ing»  whf'n  I/jndnn  waa  half  inviiiiVilc,  wrappo*!  in  mist  and  fog,  with  a 
vccry  gtavn  frtce,  t'^  tell  me  that  fdie  luu]  met  Ellen,  ami  Kllen  had  told 
hw  th*»rn  waH  liad  news  from  John.  "  I  can't  undentand  her,"  L'hatty 
said.  **  I  t:oii)du't  uinkt*  out  what  it  waa;  that  hu«ini*Mt  had  been  ImmI, 
and  things  had  gone  wrong;  and  then  Hometliing  with  a  nor t  of  U ugh 
Ihat  he  hail  got  oihrrr  thoughts  in  hia  mind  at  laat,  aa  she  knaw  all  along 
ba  would,  and  that  she  waa  glad.  AVlmt  oould  aha  maau  T  *  I  Jid  not  know 
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whatshe  oonid  mean,  hot  I  resolved  to  go  and  see  Ellen  toasoert^vkt 
the  change  wns.  It  is  easier,  however,  to  say  than  to  do  whoi  one  isfollrf 
one's  own  afiairs,  and  so  it  happened  that  for  a  full  week,  though  inte^rf- 
ing  to  go  every  day,  I  never  did  so.  It  was  partly  my  fault.    The  £ui^ 
aiTairs  were  many,  and  the  family  interests  engrossing.     It  was  not  tk 
I  cared  for  Ellen  less,  but  my  own  claimed  me  on  every  hand,    ^la 
one  afternoon,  about  a  fortnight  after,  I  was  told  that  Hiss  Hannoi 
was  in  the  drawing-room  and  wished  to  speak  to  me,  my  heart  vp- 
braided  me  with  my  neglect     I  hurried  to  her  and  led  her  away  km 
that  public  place  where  everybody  came  and   went,  to  my  own  Hi& 
aitting-room,  where  we  might  be  alone.     £llen  was  very  pale ;  her  ^ 
looked  very  dry  and  bright,  not  dewy  and  soft  as  they  used  to  be.  Then 
was  a  feverish  look  of  unrest  and  excitement  about  her.    "  There  b 
something  wrong,"  I  cried.     **  What  is  it  ?    Chatty  told  me— aomeAinij 
about  John." 

*'  I  don't  know  that  it  is  anything  wrong,"  she  said.  The  smile  M 
had  frightened  Chatty  came  over  her  face — a  smile  that  made  one  im- 
happy,  the  lip  drawn  tightly  over  the  teeth  in  the  most  ghastly  mockefT 
of  amusement.  "  No ;  I  don't  know  that  it  is  anything  wrong.  Y« 
know  I  always  expected-^always,  from  the  moment  he  went  away— tbt 
between  him  and  me  things  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  Oh,  yo,  I 
expected  it,  and  I  did  not  wish  it  otherwise ;  for  what  good  is  it  to  la 
that  a  man  should  be  engaged  to  me,  and  waste  his  life  for  me,  Tbea  1 
never  could  do  anj'thing  for  him  1 " 

Here  she  made  a  littlo  breathless  pause,  and  laughed.  "Oh,  don't. 
Ellon,  don't !  "  I  cried.  I  could  not  bear  the  laugh  ;  the  smile  \ras  Ix^d 
enough. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  little  defiance  ;  "  would  you  have  me 
cry  1  I  exiMJcted  it  long  ago.  Tlio  wonder  is  that  it  should  have  bwn 
solonafof  coming.  That  is,"  si  e  cried  suddenly  after  a  paiise,  "thu 
is  if  this  18  really  what  it  meaiLS.  I  took  it  for  granted  at  first ;  but 
I  cannot  be  certain.  I  cannot  be  certain  I  Read  it,  you  who  knov 
him,  and  tell  me,  toll  me  !  Oh,  I  can  bear  it  quite  well,  I  should  be 
i-ather  glad  if  tlxis  is  what  it  means." 

She  thrust  a  letter  into  my  hand,  and,  going  away  with  a  rapid  step  to 
the  window,  stood  there  with  her  back  to  me,  looking  out.  I  atw  her 
standing  against  the  light,  playing  restlessly  with  the  tassel  of  the  blind. 
In  her  desire  to  seem  composed,  or  else  in  the  mere  excitement  -which 
l)oiled  in  her  veins,  she  l>egan  to  hum  a  tune.  I  don't  think  she  hier 
herself  what  it  was. 

The  letter  which  she  professed  to  have  taken  bo  easily  was  worn  vith 
much  reading,  and  it  had  been  carried  about,  folded  and  refolded  a  htm- 
dred  times.  There  was  no  sign  of  indifference  in  all  that — and  this  is 
what  it  said  : — 

*'I  got  your  last  letter,  dear  Ellen,  on  Tuesday.  I  think  yon  mns 
have  written  m  Vow  w^\t\^.    PerhaTjs  you  had  a  feeling,  such  as  weiaerf 
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to  tAlk  ftWnit,  of  whttt  wiw  hiippcning  here.  Ab  for  me,  nobody  coald 
tie  in  lower  splrita  tU&ii  tbia  louvua  m<*.  I  have  lost  heart  altogcdier. 
Everythirt«;  has  gono  wrong ;  the  hiisinr^s  is  at  an  end  :  I  shut  n]>  the 
ofti<v  locUy.  If  it  18  in  any  way  my  fault,  God  forgive  me !  But 
l\w  coulliec  in  my  heart  lias  boon  ho  gtx>at  that  I  sometimos  fear  it  most 
b9  my  fault.  I  hail  been  low  enough  before,  thuiking  and  thinking  bow 
tho  end  was  to  como  between  you  and  tue,  E%-erything  has  gont*  wrong 
inaide  and  out.  I  had  nuch  coutidenoe,  and  now  it  is  alJ  going.  What 
I  bad  moet  faith  in  ha8  doceivod  mt^  I  thought  I  never  wax  tho  man  to 
change  or  to  full,  and  that  I  could  have  trusted  myself  in  any  circum- 
vtanoag  ;  but  it  does  not  fleem  k).  And  why  shonld  I  korp  you  hanging 
Ob  when  allV  wrong  witli  me  T  I  alwayn  thought  I  cou1<l  rednom  it ;  but 
tt  hasn't  provoil  so.  You  muHtjunt  give  mo  up,  KHrn,  an  a  l)ad  job. 
flomotinum  I  havo  thought  yon  wished  it.  Where  I  am  to  drift  to,  I 
can't  UiU  ;  but  thoro'tt  no  prospect  of  drifting  bacls  or,  what  I  hopM  for, 
•uliug  IfAck  in  pix:>sperity  to  you.  You  havo  srcn  it  coming,  I  can  neo 
by  your  It'ttvnt,  aud  I  think,  |jorhaps,  though  it  aooujs  gtrangc  tx)  nny  »o, 
that  you  won't  mind.  I  Rhall  not  st^y  hor^;  but  1  havn  nctt  imuin  up 
my  mind  where  to  go.  Forget  a  ])0or  fellow  tliat  w&a  nerei*  worthy  to 
be  yours. — Joiix  Kidgway," 

My  haufls  drop]>ed  with  the  letter  in  them.  The  niatle  it  made  WM 
the  only  aign  aho  rould  havo  hud  that  I  had  rmil  it-,  or  cine  instinct  or 
Inward  vision.  That  inntant  she  turned  npnn  nio  fi'oin  the  windnu-  with 
•  CFy  of  wild  iiuiip,'n»» :  "  Well !" 

••  I  am  confoundetl.  I  don't  know  wlmi  to  think.  Ellen,  it  lookn 
BMnn  like  guilt  to  tho  olTii^  than  falnohootl  to  you."* 

"  Guilt- — to  tlie  office ! "    Her  face  blazed  up  at  once  iu  ncorching 

colour.     She  lookol  at  me  in  fierce  resentment  and  excitement^  stamping 

hi»r  foot,    **  (!uiU — to  tlw  oflioe !    IIuw  daro  you  t    Kow  Jam  yout  "  who 

B|^B^ttp^  ft  fury.     She  c1oncho<l  her  haudft  at  me,  and  lookcxl  as  if  aho 

HHVlHffil  torn  me  iu  pitvei^.     "  Wlmtever  h«  haa  donp,"  iihn  crird,  *'  ht^ 

bflft  dose  nothing  he  had  not  a  right  to  do.     Do  you  know  who  yon  are 

ipeaking  of  Y    John  t    You  might  oa  well  toll  mo  1  had  broken  into  your 

faoosDat  ntghl.  and  mbbMl  you.      J/f^  Imvc  anything  to  blame  hiuiwlf  fur 

with  the  uflice  1 — never !  nor  with  any  one.     What  be  has  done  ia  what 

be  had  a  right  to  do — I  am  the  finrt  to  nay  k>.     He  haa  been  weariod 

ont^    You  itfiid  it  once  younelf,  long,  kmg  before  my  eyea  wwe  opened ; 

and  at  last  be  ha«  done  it — ant)  hn  had  a  good  right  I  "    Sb«  stood  lor 

Qn«  moment  before  mo  in  the  fervour  of  thiH  fiery  ad dree» ;  then,  aud- 

denly,  she  sank  and  dmpprd  on  her  knew  by  my  Kide.     **  Yon  think  it 

nieanii  that  1     You  wee  it  t — don't  you  soe  it  t     He  hna  grown  weary,  aa 

waa  HO  natural.     He  thought  he   could  trust  himaelf  ;  but  it  proved 

dififervut ;  and  thmi  he  thought  he  oould  redeem  it.     What  can  Uiat 

iMftn  but  one  tiling  1 — he  lias  got  aome  one  else  to  caf«  for  him.    Hmtv 

]■  notfeing  wrong  in  that     It  is  not  I  that  will  over  blame  him.    The 

only  tJbing  wa«  Uiat  a  borribfo  doubt  came  over  me  tlda  morning— If  It 
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ftbouM  not  mcnn  what  I  thought  It  did!     Thiit  is  folly,  I  knovf 
yoa,  who  know  hitii.  put  nwaj  all  that  Qonaenao  about  wrong  to 
offict>«  which  IB  out  of  the  qncstion,  imd  yoa  will  see  it  cmnnot  be  ai 
thing  b»it  ono  thing," 

**  It  is  not  that/*  I  imid. 

She  clMpod  her  hands,  kneeling  hy  my  side,     "  You  nlways  took 
pnrt,"  she  wiid  in  a  l(»w  voice.     **  Vou  will  not  see  it."     Why  did 
tremble  m>  1     Did  flhe  want  to  l>cliQve  it,  or  Dot  to  believe  it  1    I  goi 
not  umierfttand  KUen.     Just  then,  from  the  room  below,  tbero  cAma^ 
voice  singing.     It  was  Chutty'ft  voice,  the  cliild  whom  she  had  tai 
who  had  been  the  witness  of  their  wooing.     She  knew  nothing  about  oil 
thin ;  she  did  not  even  know  that  Ellen  was  in  the  house.     What 
natural  oa  that  she  should  sing  the  song  her  misti'eeB  had  taught  her  I 
was  tlmt  which  Ellen  herself  had  been  humming  aa  she  stood  at 
window. 

"  Liiften  !  **  I  said.     "  Yon  are  answered  in  his  own  words — *  I  will 
come  again.' " 

Thi«  wag  more  than  Ellen  could  bear.    She  made  one  etEart  to  rise  to 
her  feet,  to  regain  her  composure ;  but  the  music  was  too  mnch. 
that  moment  I  myself  felt  it  too  much.     Hhe  fell  down  at  my  feet 
pioSHion  of  Hohs  and  tears. 

Afterwards  I  knew  the  meaning  of  EUen^s  pa&»ionate  determinat 
to  admit  no  meaning  but  one  to  the  letter.     She  had  taken  him  at 
word.     In  her  certainty  that  thifl  wus  to  hn[>[)en,  she  had  seen  no  otfaer 
interpretation  to  it,  until  it  was  too  late.    She  had  never  sent  any  re] 
and  he  had  not  writton  again.     It  was  now  a  month  tdnoe  the  letter 
l>een  received,  and  this  sudden  bi*oaking  off  of  the  oorrenpondenoe 
boen  so  Car  final  on  both  sides.     To  satisfy  myself^  I  sent  to  inqnire 
the  office,  and  found  thiit  no  blame  was  attached  to  John ;  but  that 
had  been  much  depressed,  unduly  deprossed,  by  his  failure  to  remeiiy 
faults  of  his  pi-edocessor,  and  had  left  as  soon  tm  his  accounts  were 
warded  and  all  the  business  details  carefully  wound  up,  and   had 
been  heard  of  more.     I  compelled,  I  may  say,  Kllen  to  write,  now 
it  was  too  late  ;  but  her  letter  wjls  returned  to  her  some  time  after, 
had  left  the  place,  and  nothing  of  him  was  known* 


TniB  little  imgO^c  b^  >^  api>eared  to  me,  made  a  great  i: 

uiind.     It  didiioiBake  mo  ill ;  that  would  havo  l)C(*n  :< 

it  helped,  1  suppose,  to  depress  mc  generally  luid  enhanc<   :  ;i-  - 

cold  that  had  hung  about  mo  so  long,  and  for  which  the  dUcr  oni«, 

counsel  together,  decided  that  the  desire  of  the  yonngcr  on«s  »honh 

gratified,  and  I  should  l.»o  made  to  go  to  Italy  for  the  tprmg.     T\t 

were  wild  to  go,  and  my  long-continued  lingering  cold  was  auch  ft 
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■Sioiiiei  For  my  own  part,  I  waa  ((uiie  unwilling ;  but  what  can  ono 
Hraman,  espeoijillj  wlion  nhe  in  their  mother,  clo  a^nst  ho  many  1  I  liad 
to  i^ve  in  and  go.  I  went  to  see  £llen  before  we  started,  and  it  wus  a 
Ttny  piiinfa]  viait.  8he  wa&  still  keeping  up  wiUt  a  ccrtjiin  itefiance  of 
everybody.  But  in  the  hutt  two  months  Am  hud  ohiuigod  woudi^fully. 
For  one  thing,  &)io  htvl  slinintc  into  half  her  aixe.  She  wka  never  any- 
tbinK  but  a  little  woman ;  bvit  now  she  seemed  to  me  no  bigger  than  a 
child.  And  those  oheerfiU,  happy  brown  eyea,  which  had  so  triamphed 
over  and  smiled  at  all  the  privations  of  life,  looked  out  from  two  hollow 
cftTems,  twice  as  lai^  m  they  had  ever  been  before^  and  with  a  w<$eful 
look  that  broke  oneV  heart.  It  waa  not  always  that  they  had  this  woeful 
look.  AVhen  she  was  consoioiia  of  inspection  she  played  thorn  about  with 
an  artificial  activity  as  if  they  had  been  lanterns,  forcing  a  smile  into  them 
wliioh  sometimes  looked  almont  like  a  sneer ;  but  when  she  forgot  that 
aay  one  was  looking  at  her,  then  both  smile  and  light  went  out,  and  there 
waA  in  them  a  woeful  doubt  and  que&tion  which  nothing  could  solve. 
Ha<l  she  been  wrong  1  Had  Kfao  misjudged  him  whom  her  heart  could 
not  forget  or  relinquish  7  Was  it  likely  that  aho  could  give  him  up 
lightly  oven  had  he  boon  proved  unworthy  ?  And,  oh.  Heaven  t  was  he 
proved  unworthy,  or  had  she  dono  him  wrong  1  This  waa  what  Ellen 
WAA  asking  herself,  without  intermiasion,  for  ever  and  ever;  and  her 
mother,  on  her  side,  watcheil  Ellen  piteously  with  much  the  same  qtie»- 
tion  in  her  eyee.  Had  she,  too,  made  a  mistake  t  Was  it  possible  that 
she  liad  exacted  a  sacritice  which  she  had  no  right  to  exact,  and  in  mere 
cowanlioe,  and  fear  of  loneliness,  and  desire  for  love  and  succour  on  her 
own  partf  spoiled  two  live^l  This  question,  which  was  almost  iden- 
tical in  botii,  made  the  ntothcr  and  daughter  singularly  like  each  other; 
except  that  Kllen  kept  asking  hor  queiition  of  the  air,  which  is  so  full  of 
human  sighs,  and  the  sky,  whither  ho  many  ungrantod  wishos  go  up, 
and  the  darkness  of  space,  in  which  is  no  reply — and  the  mother  asked 
b«rB  of  Ellen,  interrogating  her  mutely  all  day  kmg,  and  of  tnmty  friend 
of  RllonV  who  could  throw  any  light  upon  the  question.  8he  stole  into 
the  room  when  Elton  left  mo  for  a  moment,  and  whispered,  coming  cIoha 
to  me,  lost  the  very  walls  should  hoar— 

"  Huw  do  you  think  she  is  looking  7  She  will  not  say  a  word  to  mo 
about  him — not  a  word.  Don't  you  tliink  she  has  txwoi  too  hasty  t  Oh  t 
I  would  give  evm-ytliing  I  have  if  sbo  would  only  go  with  you  and  look 
for  John,  and  make  it  up  with  him  again/* 

"  I  thought  you  could  not  A{jaro  her,"  I  said,  with  perhaps  soma 
crui'lty  in  my  intention4  She  wrung  her  hands,  and  looked  piteously 
in  my  f»u». 

"  You  think  it  is  all  my  fault !  I  nnrvr  thought  it  would  oomo  to 
tills ;  I  never  thonght  ho  wouhl  gn  away.  Oh,  if  I  hiu\  only  let  than 
mury  at  fir»t !  I  often  think  if  hhc  had  l>eon  happy  in  her  own  hoiiM|, 
oomlng  to  see  hor  father  CTory  day,  it  would  have  boen  mor«  of  a  chang* 
for  him.  mom  compimy  than  hnvinK  hnr  always.     Oh  I  if  ooe  coold  onlr 
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icU  what  is  going  io  happen.  She  mi^ht  have  bad  a  nice  fruuily  }fy  fl 
time^  and  tho  pMoftt  little  girl  big  enniigh  to  nm  in  and  play  ftthikfl 
and  amitse  her  grandpa.  lie  always  was  fond  of  chUdnm.  Bst^ 
never  see  Ellon'ft  cliildrpn  now  I  **  cried  the  poor  woman.  ^Andfl 
Ihink  it.  is  my  (jiult  1 "  ■ 

I  txttili]  Diit  reproac'lt  her;  her  black  cap  with  the  flowert4,h«rfl 
woolkai  tfhawl  about  her  shoulders^  gr^w  tragic  as  abo  |iourcd  Cortkl 
trouble.  It  wiia  tiot  so  digni6e<l  an  the  poet's  picture,  but  yot,  Uke  hiiqfl 

Bnvr  the  nnbom  (nets  ahine  H 

BtniJo  lliv  Di'vur  li|;hl0d  Are;  ^M 

and  with  a  groan  of  niiaeiy  felt  herself  tho  slayer  of  those  innoooitifl 
had  never  boen.  The  tragic  and  the  comic  minglod  in  tJie  mo^[ 
that  "eldest  little  girl,"  the  child  who  would  havr?  oiniu^  herpaaB 
had  flhe  been  ]>ennitted  to  come  into  being ;  bnt  it  was  all  tnfifl 
poor  Mrs.  Harwood.  She  saw  no  laugh,  no  t^milo,  in  the  staifl 
anywhere.  I 

"We  went  to  Mentone,  and  stayed  there  till  tbt«  bitterness  rfC 
winter  vnxs  over,  tlien  moved  aloug  that  delightful  coast,  anJ  •« 
in  Genoa  in  April.  To  speak  of  that  stately  city  as  a  commeraal  t>fi 
seema   insulting   nowadays — and   yet   so   it   is,      I    v  i  xt  oM 

the  type  I  had   known  iu  other  days  when  I  sat  at  tl  -v  of  ffcl 

hotel  and  watchod   the  people  coming  and  going.      It   rfuundc^l  «itf 
my  window  in  tho  Itoad,  where,  looking  out,  I  saw  the  r«?8j>cotahle  (5!f 
people' — clerks  like   John   lUdgway,   and    morchanta  of  the  saiu  i* 
though  of  more  stibstantial  comfort- — wending  tbcdr  w^ay  to  tbeir 
in  the  morning,  and  to  their  suburltan  homtij  in  tho  evening.     I  ik» 
know  that  I  love  the  commercial  world  ;  but  I  like  to  see  that 
oitler  of  life,  the  man  ''going  out  to  his  work   and   labour  till  the 
ing."     The  fashion  of  it  is  different  in  a  foreign  town,  Imt  still  the 
tho  same.    We  change*!  our  fiuni-terM,  howe\'er,  afU»r  we  hiid  been  fan 
time  in  tliat  city,  so-callfHl  of  palaces,  and  were  lodged  in  a  smte  of: 
veiy  hard  to  get  up  to  (though  the  staircase  was  marble),  Imt  very] 
Hghtful  when  one  was  there  ;  rooms  wkich  overlooked  the  high 
which  runs  round  a  portion  of  the  bay  between  tho  inns  and  the  qi 
I  foi'got  what  it  is  called.     It  is  a  Wautiful  promenade,  commanding 
loveliest  \new   of  that  most  beautiful  t>ay  and  all  that  is  going  on  in 
At  night,  with  all  it«  twinkling  tiemicircle  of  Hghtfl,  it  was  a  continual  cd- 
cliantmcnt  to  me ;  but  this  or  any  of  my  private  admirations  are  not  mi 
to  thu  pui-jKJso  of  my  story.    Sitting  at  the  window,  jilways  my  fiivoi 
post,  I  became  lUM^uaiuted  with  various  individual  figures  among  tiiM 
who  haunted  this  terrace.     Old  gentlemen  going  out  to   sun  theimdvfi 
in  the  morning  before  tho  heat  was  too  great ;  cbildren  and  nurwBiii'hi 
Crenoese  women  with  their  pretty  veils,  invalids   who    had  got  up  tie 
stairs,  I  cannot  toll  how,  and  sat  panting  on  the  benches,  eivjojing  the 
air  and  the  sunshine.     Thei*e  was  one,  however,  among  this  jMuonuM  i 
passing  figures,  which  gavo  me  a  startled  aemie  of  familiarity. 
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too  Cu*  off  to  i^  the  innn*8  fiico.  Ho  vms  not  an  inTalid ;  Vmt  Sio  wai , 
bent,  cithrr  wiUi  pa>it  tfickncHps  or  with  jirf»cnt  aire,  and  witlked  with  n 
diDoping  hrftil  antl  k  l&tunild  Btt>|j.  A(W  watcliiug  liiin  for  ft  time,  I 
eondiided  (having  ftlways  n  gmnt  weatnfws  for  making  out  other  poi^plo'a 
IfrM^  how  thr)'  flow)  thnt  lio  hiul  Komo  o<!ru|wli()n  in  the  U>wn  from 
wiiicli  hi*  4\Krtti»od»  whenevpr  ho  liad  leisure,  to  rest  a  little  and  rrfrpsh 
hima^lf  ujx>n  tho  trrnuT,  l\r  mmn  very  rrgiilftrly,  jiiat  at  the  timo  when 
ItKlisn  jilioi>a  and  offices  huvi'  n  way  of  shutting  up,  in  the  middle  of  tho 
<lfty,  very  re^^ularly,  idways,  or  almoht  always,  at  the  Ramo  hour.  Ue 
c*tBC»  up  the  8tj^|M  dlowly  and  languiilly,  fttoppcd  a  little  to  take  br(*ath, 
nad  then  wiiUcevl  half  way  round  tho  terraoe  to  a  oertAin  bench  upon 
whicli  he  alwayn  neite*!  hiins«Of.  8oniet.irnccs  lie  hrought  his  luncheon 
with  him  and  aUi  it  tliertv  At  othor  times,  having  /tmce  giune*!  thai 
phuv,  ht*  fiut  (juitf  Btill  iu  a  comer  of  it,  nut  reading,  nor  taking  any 
notice  of  tho  other  juvssers-hy.  No  one  was  with  him,  no  one  ever  s|Kika 
to  him.  When  I  notiwdhim  first  he  stortlwl  me.  Wlio  waa  he  like  I 
HN  Ixint  figure",  Ium  languid  ntep,  was*  like  no  one  I  could  thijxk  of;  but 
I  ftiiid  to  my»^olt",  Ho  in  like  ^imolxHly.  I  eatabliahod  a  little  fnimdnhip 
blm,  tliough  it  was  a  friendship  without  any  nrtum ;  for  though  I 
see  him  hn  could  not  see  me,  nor  could  I  distingniah  his  (Hce  ;  and 
rer  kiw  him  uny  where  ehsc,  n»Mfher  at  cimrrh,  nor  in  Uie  streeta, 
not  even  on  tho /ejtt  as  when  everylody  wa.^  about;  but  alwaya  just 
on  tliat  one  apot.  I  looked  fur  him  an  regularly  «a  the  day  came, 
mother^  cdd  grnlloman,"  Chatty  called  him.  Kverj'body  i.-*i  old 
lb  not  yoimg  to  thi\s(^  childit*n ;  but  though  ho  waa  not  young  h**  diil 
to  me  to  1»  old.  And  he  puzxled  aa  much  am  ho  intcroht*«d 
Wlio  WOK  ho  likcl  I  nevttr  even  iiaked  myi*elf,  WHio  waa  hflt 
waa  nobody  I  had  any  way  of  knowing.  Some  poor  ^mplotji  iu 
Q«inan  (iflicri ;  buw  ahould  I  know  him  I  1  could  not  fot^l  i\i  all  Kure, 
iUtn  T  was  crou-examlned  on  Ute  NabjiKn,  whether  I  really  reinem- 
any  one  whom  he  wan  like  ;  but  yet  he  had  Htartlerl  mo  mtiit»  than 
I  can  *a} . 

G«nria«  wiir^r*^  wi>  hitd  fi-iondH  and  family  reMons  for  ataying,  lH\Mm6 
Tny  hot  oj*  the  spring  advanif*!  i!it4>  rarly  iramro^,  and  wr  rr^moved  to 
ODeof  Uii«  lovely  little  t^mns  nu  the  cou^t  at  a  little  dlNtaneo,  HtintA 
ito.  When  We  ho*!  I»oen  nettled  there  for  a  few  daya,  Otiatty 
in  tn  mu  one  evening  witJt  a  ya\t\  focu.  **  I  hnvo  juMt  aeen  your 
ktleman,"  ahe  aaid.  "T  thitik  he  must  liv»-out  her**;"  but  I  taw 
expnwsion  of  hiT  cyt'H  that  thcri*  woa  mon*  to  «iy.  Shi»  nddnd 
n  moment,  **  And  I  know  who  he  ia  like.** 
"Ahf  you  havp  ww'n  his  fai*<s**  1  aaid;  and  Uwrn,  Iwsforo  >hp  had 
I,  it  Hiiddculy  flaahed  on  myaelf  in  a  moment^  ^  John  Hltlgway  !  **  I 


'Mntlicr,"  mid  Chatty,  qnltA  ]»alc,  "  I  tliink  it  La  bin  ghotft.** 
I  w«nt  out  with  hf*r  t&atantly  to  where  abo  had  «<en  him,  and  w« 
•omt  hiqiiirioM,  but  with  no  irooeeaiu     Whm   I  )iegan  to  think  it 
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over,  ho  wiw   not   like   Jolin  Ridgway,     Ho  was  bent  ami 
whrrenfl  John  wits  prwt  ;  hw  houd  <lroop«>d,  whoroas  how  well  1 
Iect«<d  poor  John's  hotid  thxDwn  bock  a  httle,  \ua  b&t  upon  the  Vtock 
it,  hifl  viKiouary  outlook  rather  to  tho  skiija  than  to  tho  pround.     X( 
no,  not  like  him  a  bit ;  but  yet  it  might  be  his  ghost,  na  Chatty  s&id. 
nudio  A  great  m&ny  unimnLii.  but  for  the  mum^ut  with  no  hucc«««, 
you  may  suppose  that  1  watched  the  passers-by  fmm  my  window  wit 
more  devotion  than  evoi'.     One  evening  in  the  sudilen  ni^htfWIl  of 
Italian  skies,  when  darkness  cnmo«  till  at  oncx',  I  wsu  seateti  in  my 
place,  Bcarcely  sceinjt;,  however,  the  moving  fisruree  outride,  though  all 
l>0]i»Iation  of  the  place  seemed  to  be  out,  sitUn^j  round  the  doore,  ai 
strolling  leisurely  alui^;  enjoying  the  heavenly  coobi«iS8  and  the 
from  tho  boo.     At  the  further  end  of  the  room  Chatty  wo8  at  tho 
]ilayin«:  to  mo  softly  in  tho  dark  oa  she  ktiows  1  like  to  bo  played 
ajid  now  and  tlmii  utriking  into  some  old  Boni;  such  aH  1  lovo.     She 
sure  to  arrive  sooner  or  later  at  that  one  with  which  we  uow  had  bo  mi 
uasociatiomi ;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,  nor  for  tho  ntoment 
Ellen  or  her  faithful  (a^  I  was  sure  be  was  still)  lover  at  all.     A  woman 
with  so  many  children  has  always  plenty  to  think  of.     My  mind  was 
busy  with  my  own  ail'airs.     The  windows  were  open,  and   the  babble  of_ 
tlie  voices  outsido — high-pitched,  resoumling  Italian  Toicce,  not  like 
murmiu*  of  Kn^lifih — came  in  to  iw  aa  the  manic  floated  out.     All 
once,  I  suddenly  woke  up  from  my  thinking  and  my  family  conoernB. 
the  (1  ask  one  figure  dotncbed  itself  from  amoni;  tho  others  with  n  start, 
and  camo  forwai-d  tilowly   ^ntll  Ijout  hei&d  and  luuguld  »U.'i\     Hud 
never  hoard  that  song  since  he  heard  Kllrn  break  off,  choked   with  U 
unshed,  and  a  d<?fipair  which  had  never  been  revealed  *?     He  came  qi 
close  tmder  the  windo>r  whei-e  I  could  see  hira  nt*  longer.     I  tx^uld 
see  him  at  all ;  it  was  too  dark.     I  dtvined  him.     Who  could  it  be  b 
hftt    Kot  like  John  Ridgway,  and  yet  John;  his  ghost,  as  Chatty 
Baid. 

I  did  not  stop  to  think  what  I  was  to  do,  hut  roso 
room  where  the  child  was  singing,  only  a  voice,  herself  n 
gloom.     I  don't  know  whether  Chatty  saw  me  go;  but^  if  so,  ahe 
innpii-ed  unawares  by  the  occasion,  and  went  on  with  her  song.     I 
downstairs  and  went  out  softly  to  the  oj>en  door  of  the  inn,  where 
were  other  j»eoplo  standing  about.     Then  1  saw  him  quite  plainly  by 
light  from  a  lower  window.     H  is  head  whs  slightly  raised  towjirds 
plftoe  irom  which  the  song  came.     He  was  very  pale  in  that  pale  doi 
ful  light,  worn  and  old  and  t«d  ;  but,  as  he  looked  up,  a.    '  illi 

nation  wilh  on  his  face.    Hin  hand  l>oat  tho  air  softly,  ket  (      _ 
she  came  to  tlio  I'efi^ain  bis  lips  began  to  move  as  if  ho  were  r<«peAtil 
aftei-  his  old  habit  those  words,  "  I  will  eome  again."     Then  a  nn6t 
cloud  of  paiu  seemed  to  come  over  his  face — he  shook  his  hrad  faini 
then  1x)wed  it  uj>on  his  breast. 

In  a  moment  I  bad  him  by  tlie  arm.     "  John/'  I  said,  in  my 
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mrttt  :  *'John  Ridgway !  we  have  foiiml  you,"  For  thf  moiuwit,  I 
liolic^ve,  lie  thought  it  wris  EIluii  who  bml  touched  him  ;  hbi  white  £acd 
iOBinfd  to  \etxp  into  Ught;  then  (lalotl  again.  lie  took  off  hift  hut  with 
Ills  old  formal  Komewliat  shy  politeouss— '*  I  thought  it  mwit  bo  you, 
m&doino,'*  ho  suid.  He  said  ''uiviamo'*  iiibtond  of  the*  nid  Engliidi 
m&'ian,  which  he  had  ahvuys  UKod — tliis  little  concession  to  t)to  changed 
■oeriA  wuM  all  the  diOurenco.  He  mode  no  mystery  about  himsolC  and 
ikovr«d  no  rehictanoe  to  come  in  with  tne,  to  talk  tm  of  old.  Ho  told 
VM  bo  luvd  u  tdtiintion  in  fui  office  in  Gejnoi,  and  that  htB  health  was 
had.  "  Aft^r  tbat  Jurnco  in  the  L?vant,  I  had  not  nincb  heart  for 
anything.  I  took  the  first  thing  that  wiu  olTertyJ,"  he  said,  with  hiit  old 
rague  ftiuile ;  *'  for  a  man  must  live — till  he  dies.**  **  There  mujit  be  no 
qotttion  of  dyiitg — ut  your  a;^"  I  cried.  This  time  his  Hoiile  almost 
came  tlie  Ien<^th  of  a  momentary  laugh.  Kc  shook  his  head,  hut  he  did 
not  continue  tlie  luibject.  Ho  was  very  silent  for  »oux**  time  after. 
Indeed,  he  said  nothio^,  except  in  reply  to  my  queationa,  till  Chatty  left 
tbc  room,  and  we  were  alone.  1*hen  all  at  once,  in  the  middle  of  bome- 
ihing  1  woa  saying — "  la  she — mari'ied  again  1"  he  aud. 

"  Married — again ! " 

"  It  ]«  a  foolifili  question.     She  was  not  married  to  mo  ;  bat  it  felt 
much  the  name ;  we  had  been  ati  one  for  fio  long.    There  mnst  have  been 
— atiTtnc  indu«*m('nt — to  make  her  caxt  me  off  «o  at  tbo  end." 

Tkie  he  K.tirl  in  a  miminK  tone,  as  if  the  fact  were  so  ovrtiuD,  and  luul 
turuijd  over  in  hiH  miud  so  ofUtu  tiiat  all  excitement  won  gone 
fena  it.  Bat  after  it  wns  said,  a  gleam  of  anxiety  came  into  his  half- 
vailed  ey«i.  He  rai4e<i  hi»  heavy,  tired  eyelidft  and  ]o(iki*<l  at  me. 
TbouRh  he  nwmed  to  know  all  alHint  it,  ami  to  l^  rosixnod  to  it  when  ho 
^ba^an  to  Hpeak,  yet  it  bcemrd  to  (lahh  nrru&8  him,  before  he  endtNJ,  that 
^Hihers  was  an  uncertainty — an  nnsMcir  to  come  from  mo  which  woiUd 
^^buio  St,  after  all.  Then  he  leiuiod  forward  a  little,  in  thin  sudden  aenM 
^^ftmmpaae,  and  put  bis  hand  to  his  ear  aa  if  he  had  t>een  deaf,  and  «aid 
"  What!  "  in  an  alKred  tone, 

"  Thtre  U  aome  terrible  mistake,"  I  aaid*  **  I  have  felt  there  was  a 
laistAke  all  along.  Bhe  ban  lout  her  bold  on  life  altogether  becanae  sho 
balievQS  you  to  be  changed.'* 

'*  Changed  I  "  Hi«  voice  was  quite  sharp  and  keen,  and  had  lost  its 
languid  tone.    "In  wlmt  way — in  what  way  t  how  could  I  l>e  changed  1" 

"  In  the  only  wny  that  could  matter  between  her  and  you.  Sho 
lliaaght,  beforr  you  left  the  l>evant,  tbat  you  hod  got  to  care  for  some 
one  eUe — that  you  had  oeased  to  oare  for  hiT.  Vour  letti*r,"  I  said, 
*'yoar  Intter  I  "—half  frightened  by  the  way  in  which  ho  rose,  and  bin 
ihroatening,  ikugt7  aspect — "  would  bcAr  that  interpretation." 

"  My  letter  1 "  Ho  stood  before  me  for  a  moment  with  a  m^n  of 
liiv«risb,  6«roe  energy ;  then  h«  began  to  hkU(.'b.  low  and  bitterly,  and 
walk  about  as  if  unable   to   ke^i  jitill.     ••  Mv  lett*T  I  "     The  room  was 
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darknoBS,  tm  he  juiced  about,  nuule  lies  appounnce  ri-"*  *'''^^. 

Then  be  sudUenly  ouue  and  ^tooil  Mom  tan  oa  if  h 

wronf^  him^     "  I  am  a  likely  nuui  to  lie  a  gft} 

with  that  lun^h  of  minglixi  mocVcry  and  deotpiur 

tragical  tliaii  wi^ping.     It  wan  the  only  exproMiou  that  mch 

of  fcx?1ing  could  find.     Mv  miglit  have  ci-icd  out  to  hoareo  and  efttiLfl 

px)nntxl  aud  "wcpt ;  but  it  would  not  \m\o  cxprecacd  Ui  lae  ftlie  "viLLi 

fohioo.  tho  ovtTtiUTi  of  overytbing,  the  dwifmiruf  being  to  mlitunc 

the  uiiBCmldo  sum  of  i^unoriug  endured  and  life  wasted  for  notl 

thia  latigh^    Then  ho  dropjiod  again  into  the  chair  op]KiBibo  uic,  a^  if 

the  conaciousnesfi  tliat  cwn  tbifi  oxcitk^mcnt  wfia  vaiu. 

**  What  can  I  say  1     Wliat  can  I  do  7    iloa  aihe  uevfr  known  uu 
along  7 — Kllen  !  "     Hp  had  not  namod  her  till  now.     Waa  it  a 
life  in  his  heart  that  made  Kim  cajiable  of  tittering  her  name  1 

"Bo  not  blame  her/'  I  ciied.     '^She  had  lunxlo  tip  her  miad 
nothing  muld  ever  come  of  it,  und  thnt  you  on^^lit,  to  be  ael  f^ee. 
thought  of  nothing  else  but  this ;  that  for  hei-  all  change  w»e  bopel 
that  she  wna  bound  for  life ;  and  that  you  should  be  &ee.    Xt 
^od  idea  with  her ;  and  when  your  letter  caine,  wliich  waa  capabls' 
being  miMead ** 

"  Theu  the  wish  was  fnthcr  to  tbo  thoiight,"  bo  said,  atill  bitt 
*'  Did  bhe  show  it  to  you  7  ilid  you  min-ead  it  also  I  Poor  cheat 
letter  1   My  heart  had  failed  me  oliogethur.    IVtw^n  my  ^lurc  nod 

slavery .     But  I  never  thought  f-ho  wouifl  take  me  at  my  -wonl/'j 

went  on  piteouBly.  "  nevw  !     I  wi*ote,  don't  you  know,  u*  one  wi 
longing  to  be  comforted,  to  be  told  it  did  not  matter  so  long  as  we 
each  other,  to  be  bidden  come  home.     And  there  never  came  a  wi 
not  a  word." 

*'  .She  wrote  afterwards,  but  yoo  were  gone  ;  and  lus*  letter 
retained  to  her." 

"  All  1 "  he  said,  in  a  sort  of  deeolato  assent.  **  Aii  I  was  it  so  1 
that  was  bow  it  had  to  l)C,  1  snjt]»ot>e;  things  wore  '  '    "    t- 

we  met  eaoli  other-    Can  yim  undti-Htand  that  ? — oil  wasi 

end  just  8o  in  misery,  and  confudon,  and  folly,  befoie  even  we  tnet." 

*'  I  do  not  believe  it,"  I  cried.  **  Thert'  irs  no  need  that  it  should 
80,  oven  now ;  if — if  you  are  unchanged  stilL" 

'*  I — chanped  1"     lie  laughed  at  this  once  more,  but 
with  sham  ridicule  of  the  fooli&lines4  of  the  doubt.     An 
sudden  he  began  to  eing — oh,  it  waa  not  *  beautiful  )ferforjzuLno» !  Ut 
had  no  voice,  and  not  much  ear;  but  ne\-er  has  the  !••■    '  ' 

movtid  me   more — *'  [  will  come  again*  my  swt^t  nutJ 

come "     Here  ho  broke  down  r*  Kllen  bad  done,  and  gud^i 

hystmcal  sob,  "I'm  ill;  1  think  IVn  d\iritr      TriiWjun  I    u  i.f..l-.*»ti 
without  a  iJenny,  to  come  again '( 

Chut  ty  and  T  walked  with  him  U; 
of  the  Italiitu  night.     1  found  he  1. 
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^H^^ver — which  haunts  (he  most  liettiiLiful  cotihis  in  llic  world.  1  did 
I^^Bt  in  rcjiiburo  him,  telling  hiiu  that  it  whs  not  lU'diily,  and  tlmt  ftt 
boDift  be  would  soon  he  well  ;  hut  I  cannot  say  tlmt  I  felt  so  cliccrfiilly 
•»  I  9pok«s  and  idl  tlmt  John  did  wna  to  filioke  Iuh  htuvL  An  w«  turntxl 
butuv  ogiiin  through  ftU  the  groups  *>f  cheeri'nl  p<?oplp,  Chatty  with  Kcr 
mm  looiH.**!  in  miue.  wo  talked,  it  in  necdl<ws  Ut  BtiV,  of  notliin^  i^Ihc.  But 
not  even  Ui  my  child  did  I  sny  what  I  meant  to  do.  I  aiu  uoi  rich,  hut 
•tin  I  can  (tflbrd  niy&elf  a  luxury  now  and  then.  When  tho  cJuldron 
wen  in  bed  1  wrote  «  short  letter,  and  put  n  f]ief|ne  in  it  for  twenty 
ponnda.  This  wiis  what  I  said.  I  was  too  much  excited  to  wriU?  ju&t 
in  the  ordinary'  way  : — ■ 

^*  Ellnu,  I  have  found  John,  ill,  heaitbrokcc,  hut  oa  ikitliful  and  un- 
clumged  as  I  always  knew  be  was.     If  you  have  tlie  heart  of  u  numaB   ' 
in  yuu  come  o\it  insts^ntly — rlou't  las©  a  day — and  save  him.     It  may  be 
lime  yet.     If  he  can  bo  got  home  to  English  air  and  to  happiness  it  will 

Rill  be  time. 
^^  liave  written  to  your  mother.     8he  will  not  op|)OM)  you^  or  I  am 
Hpnixtfiken.     Take  my  word  for  all  tbo  detjuls.     I  will  oxjxxrt  you 
^ne  eorlieat  poesibility.     Don't  write,  but  come." 

In  lev  tiuui  a  week  after  I  went  to  Oonoat  and  met  in  the  steamboat 

fnNn    MoracillHS,   which   woh  the  quickest  way  of  tmvclUng  tbeo,  a 

ti«mbling»  loige-eyed.  worn-out  cre&ture,  not  knowing  if  Hhe  wore  dead 

or  olivcy  confuso<l  with  the  strangeness  of  everything,  and  the  wonderful 

olbange  in  her  own  life.     It  was  one  of  John's  V»afl  duys,  and  uubody  who 

teiu  not  acquainted  with  thediiftease  would  bive  l>eUoved  him  other  than 

He  wait  lying  in  a  kind  of  half-conscious  state  when  I  took  Ellen 

11  -om.    She  Htood  Wiind  meclinging  to  lue,  undiatinguisliable  in 

•  riL-d  [>Ittot*.     Tlio  Hush  of  tiie  frver  wna  going  off;  tin*  pnleneiss 

1i  und  utter  exhiiuatioa  stealing  over  him.     His  fot'bU*  lingept 

t-.  i»   ,»>... ing  faintly  ujion  the  white  covering  of  his  bed  ;  his  eyelids  half 

fthut,  with  the  veins  showing  blue  in   them  and  iindrr  his  eyes.     But 

tiiiTc  wjiB  a  faint  smile  on  hi.s  face.     Whetrvor  ho  woa  wiiudering  ia 

tht«H*  amfusecl  fever  di-eamn,  he  won  not  unhappy.    EUpu  held  by  my  arm 

to  keep  hemlf  from  falling.     *'  Hope  I  you  said  there  was  hope/'  she 

voaiwd  in   my  ear,  with  a  reproiLch  that  vtixa  hcartn^nding.     Tlirn  bu 

begui  to  murmur  with  hif>  almont  cidourlcsH  yet  smiling  Itptc,  "1  will 

come  again,  my  swoi'taiid  lM)tiiiii> ;  I  will  come — again."     Aiid  tbeu  the 

fingen  £untly  beating  time  woi-e  ^till. 

But  no,  no!     Do  not  take  up  a  mbitakon  idoa.     Ho  was  not  deed ; 
uul  ht.  did  not  die.     AVe  ^'ot  liiui  home  after  a  whilo.     In  SwitwrUnd, 
on  our  way  to  Kiigland,  I  hiul  them  marriM  safe  and  East  under  xny  own 
l^vu     1  would   allow  no  uioi-e  shilly-bUally.     And,  indeedf  it  a{fpCHrc(lj 
tbni  Mrs.  liurwocKl.  frightened  by  all  the  results  of  her  totally  imoon^j 
eeioiw  domeBtic  despotism,  was  eager  in  hurrying  Ellon  off,  and  anxiooBj 
tlini  John  tthuuld  come  borne.    Hh  never  quite  rogoinrd  \\h  formsr  hoaKhjl 
but  be  got  bufficicntly  well  to  take  «notber  sitiuuiou.  Ida  former  em«j 
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ployen,  anxiously,  aiding  him  to  recover  his  loet  ground.  And  tbey  took 
Montpelier  Villa  after  all,  to  be  near  Pleasant  Place,  where  Ellen  goes 
every  day,  and  is,  Mrs.  Harwood  allows,  far  better  company  for  her 
father,  and  a  greater  relief  to  the  tedium  of  his  life,  than  when  she  waa 
more  constantly  his  nurse  and  attendant.  I  am  obliged  to  say,  however, 
that  the  mother  has  had  a  price  to  pay  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
daughter.  There  is  nothing  to  be  got  for  nought  in  this  life.  And 
sometimes  Ellen  has  a  compunction,  and  sometimes  there  is  an  unspoken 
reproach  in  the  poor  old  lady's  tired  eyes.  I  hope  for  my  own  (xut  that 
when  that  eldest  little  girl  is  a  little  older  Mrs.  Harwood's  life  will  be 
greatly  sweetened  and  brightened.  But  yet  it  is  she  that  has  to  pay 
the  price ;  for  no  argument,  not  even  the  last  severe  winter,  and  many 
renewed  "  attacks,"  will  persuade  that  old  tyrant,  invisible  in  his  upper 
chamber,  to  die. 

I  know  it  is  a  vulgar  weakness  to  seek  a  story  where  one  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  pure  art.  Picture  and  song,  have  they  not  a  fiEir  loftier 
attraction  in  their  own  beauty  than  any  your  vulgar  narrative  can  give 
them,  my  young  friends  ask  me  ?  Dear  young  friends  1  But  we  were 
not  all  bom  yesterday.  We  did  not  all  have  your  training  or  your 
delicate  perceptions.  And  is  not  suggestion,  even  of  a  story  (though  I 
allow  that  is  a  poor  thing  enough),  one  of  the  graces  of  art  f 
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